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PER    I    C    L    E    S. 

WHEN  Csfar  happened  to  fee  fome 
ftrangers  at  Rome  carrying  young  dogs 
and  monkeys  in  their  arms,  and  fond- 
ly careffing  them,  he  aiked,  ^*  Whe- 
«*  ther.  the  m>men  in  their  country  never  bore 
«<  any  children)"*  thus  reproving  with  a  proper 
leveiity  thofe  who  lavifh  upon  brutes  that  natural 
tendemefi  which  is  due  only  to  mankind.  In  the 
£unc  nunner  we  muft  condemn  thofe  who  employ 
that  curiofity  and  love  of  knowledge  which  nature 
has  implansed  in  the:  human  foul,  irpon  low  and 
worthless  d>je^9  while  they  negle£t  fuch  as  are  ex- 
cdlent  and  ufefuL  Our  fenfes,  indeed,  by  an  ef^ 
tc&  almoft  mechanical,  are  paffive  to  the  impreifion 
of  outward  objcfts,  whether  agreeable  or  offenfive : 
but  the  mind,  poffcft  of  a  felf-direfting  pK^wer,  may 
Vol.  II.  B  'mn 
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«nd  mothei^s  fide.  His  ^tber  Xanthippus,  whor 
defeated  the  king  of  Perfia's  generals  at  Mycale, 
married  Agarifte^  the  niece  of  Clifthenes,  who  ex« 
pelled  the  family  of  Pififtratus,  abolilhed  the  tyranny, 
enaded  laws,  aqd  eftablifhed  a  form  of  government 
tempered  in  iuch  a  manner  as  tended  to  unanimity 
among  the  people,  and  the  fafety  of  the  ftate.  She 
dreamt  that  me  was  delivered  of  a  lion,  and  a  few 
days  after  brought  forth  Pericles.  His  peribn  itk 
other  refpe<^s  was  well,  turned,  but  his  hedd  was 
diiproportionably  long.  For  this  reaibn  almoft  all 
his  ftatues  have  the  head  covo^d  with  a  helmet,  the 
ftatuanes  chuQng,  I  fuppoie^  to  hide  that  dcfed*. 
But  the  Athenian  poets  called  him  Scbinocephalua 
or  onion-bead^  for  the  vrordfcbinos  is  fbrnetime^  ufed 
inftead  of  /cilia  a  fea  omon.  Cratinus,  the  comic 
writer,  in  his  play  call^  Cbironesy  has  this  paflage. 

Faction  received  old  Time  to  ber  embraces i 
Hence  came  a  tyrant -fpawn^  on  eartb  eall'd  Pericles^ 
In  heaven  the  head-conipeller. 

And  again  ih  his  Neme/U  he  thus  addrefles  him, 

Come^  *  blejfed  Jove^  the  Ugh  and  mgbty  Hi  ad, 
The  friend  of  hofpitaUty  ! 

And  Teleclidcs  fays, 

Now^  in  a  maze  of  thought^  be  ruminates 
Onflraitge  expedients^  nMle  bis  i»ad  deprefs^d 
JVitb  its  own  weighty  Jinks  on  bis  knees :  and  now 
From  the  V£^  caverns  of  bis  brain  bwrft  forth 
Storms  and  fierce  tbunders^ 

And 

•  •  Perid»  (as  Plutarch  afterwards  obrervet)  Wm  ^lled 
Olympius  OF  Jupmr.  The  poet  here  addreffis  him  under  tltait 
charafier  with  the  epithet  of  imow^u  which  fignifies  i/g^» 
but  may  alfo  &gnify /rreat-ieoifed.^  In  our  lantuage  we  have  b9 
word  with  fach  a  double  meaning.  Juft  above,  he  is  called 
CefbaligeretiSt  beadcompsUiry  as  if  his  head  wa«  an  a^eaibla|»ot 
-<}f  many  heads)  inftead  of  N^lif^-effSf  cUud'Wnfdkri  %  Q^m^ 
jaoa^ithct  of  Jupitcr» 
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And  Eupofis^  in  his  Dm/,  aflcing  news  of  all  the 
great  orators,  whom  he  reprefentcd  as  afcending 
from  the  fhadcs  below,  when  Pericles  comes  up 
laft,  cries  out. 

Hi  AD  of  the  tribes  that  haunt  tbofe  fpacious  realms. 
Does  he  afcend? 

Moft  writers  agree,!  that  the  mailer  who  taught 
him  mufic  was  called  Damon,  the  firft  fyllable  of 
who&  name,  they  teU  us,  is  to  be  pronounced  fhort : 
but  Ariftotle  inforiihs  us,  that  he  learnt  that  art  of 
Pythodides.     As  for  JDamon,   he  feems  to  have 
been  a  politician,  who  undtr  the  pretence  uf  teach- 
ing mufic,   concealed  his  great  abilities  from  the 
vulgar :  and  he  attended  Pericles  as  his  tutor  and   ' 
allillant  in  politics,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  mafter 
in  the  gymnaftic  art  attends  a  young  mad  to  fit  him  ^ 
for  the  ring.     However,   Damon's  giv'mg  leflbns 
upon  the  h^rp  was  difcovered  to  be  a  mere  pretext,    ; 
and,  as  a  bufy  politician  and  friend  to  tyranny, '  he  " 
was  bani(hed  by  the  oftracifm.    Nor  was  he  fpared 
by  the  comic  poets.     One  of  them,  named  Plato, 
introduces  a  perfon  addreffing  him  thus. 

Inform  me^  Damon^  frfij  dots  fame  fay  true? 
And  waft  thou  really  Pericles's  ^  Chiron  ? 

Pericles  alfo  attended  the.  leftures  off  Zeno  of 

Elea,  who  in  natural  pKilofophy,  was  a  follower  of 

B  3  Parmenides, 

*  The  word  Chiron  again  is  amhiguousy  and  may  either 
figoify*  iuf^  tbou  fraceftor  to  Pericles?  or,  waft  thou  more 
*wjcitJ  than  Fencies  f 

t  This  Zeno  was  of  £lea,-  a  town  of  Italy  and  a  Phbcian 
coloDv;  and  inuft  be  carefally  diilineaifhed  from  Zeno  the 
fonnder  of  tb^  (eSt  of  the  ftoics.  The  Zeno  here  fpokefi  of 
was  lefpeAable  for  attenpting  to  rid  his  country  of  a  tyrant. 
The  tyrant  took  him,  and  caufed  him  to  be  poonded  to  death 
ia  a  mortar*  Bat  his  death  accomplifhed  what  he  could  not 
cCed^B  liis  life-time :  for  his  felldw-citizens  wf  re  fo  much  in- 

cenfed 
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Parmenides,  and  who,  by  much  praftice  in  the  art 
of  difpudag^  had  karat  to  confound  and  filence  all 
his  opponents^  ^ as  Timon  th^  Phliafian  declares  in 

thefe  verfes,     •  '    ;  ..<.      ■ 

Have  you  not  beard  of  Zeno^s  mighty  powers^ 
ff^ho  xould  change  fides^  yet  ebartging  triumphed  Jiill 
'  In  the  tongue^ s  wars. 

But  the  philofopher  with  whoAi  he  was  moft  intimately 
acquainted,,  who  gave  bin^ihat  force  and  iublimiCy  of  ^ 
fentiment  fupepior  to  all  the  .deiklagogues;'  Wlft)?  ^  in 
Ihort,.formca.^5ii  to  that  adminaWe  digni^of'ihan- 
ner,  wasi  Anaxagora^  ;h^<*;k£OEDen'ian.     This't^ast  * 
he  whom  the -people  of  thoie  times  called  **jor"  • 
intelligence^  cither  in  admiration  t)f  his  great  ui^er-  * 
ftancfing  and  ki^owledge  of  the  works  Of  nature,  " 
or.'becaufe  he  was  the  Mt  whb  dearly  proy«d,-that 
the  univerfc  awed  its  formation,  neither  to  chance  • 
nor  neceflity,  hut  to  a  pure  ?nd  unmixt  MlN^d,  who  ' 
feparated   the  homogepeious  parts  fram  Cbe^^htr-  • 
witbiwliidi  they  were  ^pf^lbuodcti.  ''^.       '^    * 

Charnaed  with,  th^  company  of  this  philofopher, 
and  inftru(ftedi)X:hiinifX:thclubliroeft  fciefifc^^,  I'e-.' 
ricles  acquired  not  qnly  aa* elevation  of  ferftirti^ti  ^ 
and  a  lortinefs'and  purity  of  ftyle,  far  removed  from 
the  low -expreffipn  of  the  cvulgar,  but  fikeWife  i 
gravity  of  oQwhtenance^^Iwhich  relaxed  not'  Itifd 
laughter,  a  firm  and  ev^n  tone  of  voicci  an  ealy  ' 
deportAtnetrt,  aftd  a  (fecency^x)?  drefs,  which  no  ve- 
hemence of'  fpeaking^cver  jl)Ut  into  diforder.  Thife 
things  and  othfers  of  the  like  nature,  excited  admira- 
tion in  all  that  faw  him,       ...  ». 

Such 

cenfed  ac  the  dreatjful  manner , of  it,>tM  tbey  fell  apdn  ^e 
tyrant  and  {boned  him.  A3  co his.atgu/nents»  and  chd^of  His 
jnafter  Parrai,ni4ci,  pretended  19  b^e  &  invlacible,  one^ofthefli 
was  CO  prove  tficnc  c^i^  be  no  fuc^i.t^ing^  motion,  iincea^hm|^ 
jcan  neither  move  in  the  place  tWherf  it  is^jior  in  theplaed  * 
where  it  i  s  not.  fi  u  r  this  fophiffn.  ja  e^fi^v  refuted  i  for-  tfiotioti 
is  the  paiErg  of^  ttijg  or^ pc^ifji  jii^tp-iaincw  part  of  fpaoc.  * 


SuA  wi^^hiicohduS^V^^A  a  vile  and  abaixicjoncd 
fcllowl<Miia'h}m'4.wtti)le;'dkv'w^^  reproaches  and  . 
abufc ; ' hc^^ bbfe'  it'  wltfi ^p^eAce  and  filence,  and  ^ 
continued  in  public  for  the  dilpatch  pf  r fonpe  urgent  * 
aflf^rs.  '  in'thec^^tiAn^%t^y^£Ktd  foftly  h9me>  .tHi§  ^ 
impudent  Wftftch;foTldi^inV  and*infulting  him  all, 
the  way  wldi  the  moftTcurnltfu^^^^  And  as  . 

it  "was  dark:*^wheri'he  canie  ta'Ms  own  door,  he  or- 
dCTtd  one  qf.^is  fervahts'tb  take  a  torch  apd. light  \ 
the  man  'home'l     The  pddit'  Ion, "  however',;  lays  h^  ' 
was  proud 'ind  Ibpfercilipus  inxpnverlatiph,  and  that 
there  was  a  great  dtfal  of  Vanity  and  conteoipt  of  ^ 
ctfacrs^^  miied  with  his  dignity  of  manner  s  pn  the  ^ 
other  hand,'  he  .highly' ektoU'ttie  civility,  con^plai-... 
fancc  'and  pdfitienefs  of 'Cunori.'    But  to  ialj:?  gap  l 
farthef  notice  of.  Ion,  who  perhaps  would  nochavc 
any  great  excellence  appear,'  without  a  mixture  of ; 
foonethifrg  fatyri<ial^  as  'it  was ; in  the.  anciejit  *  tra-  ^^ 
gcBy-,  Zeno' defi  red  thofe  that  called  the  gravity  ojf  . 
pCTicIes  pride  and  arrogance,  to  be  proud  the  fame  . 
way,  telling  them,  the  .very,  afting  of  au  excellent  ' 
part  mi^ht  infciifibly  produce  a  love  and  real  imita- 
tion of  It.  ' 

Thefe  wert  not  the  only  advantages  which  Pct 
ricles  gairied  by' converging  with'Anaxagoras..  From 
him  he  learnt  to  overcome  thqfe  terrprs  which  the  . 
various  phaendmena  (if  tbe  heavens,  raife  in  .thole 
who  know  not  their  caufes,'  and  who  entertain  a  tor- 
menting' feat  of  the  Gods  by  reafon  of"  that  igno- 
.  B  4  ranee, 

•  Tr^f  ecJy  at^firft  was  only  a  clidras  !o  honpnr  of  Bacchas. 
Pcifon*  dtmed  fikc  facyrs,  were  the  performers,  and  th^y  of- 
ten broke  oitt  into  the  InoitlkeatiduV  raillery.  Afterwards^ 
when  ^agedy^  topic  a  ^rtver  tvm»  fbmethxng  of  Uw  former 
drollery  was  ftill  retained,  as  in  that  which  Wj^  call  tmgi- 
comedy*  In  timif;  feriods  charadlerV  and  events  became  the 
fubfed  of  tmgedy,  withoot  that  mixture ;  bot  even  then»  af- 
ter exhtbitin^three  or  foar  Prions  tragedies,  the  p9ft«  ufed  to 
collude  t&eir  contentions  for  the  prizcp ,  with  a  faryricai  one. 
Of  Vhfs  fort  i^  tbb  Cyclops  of  Euripide^i  and  the  only  one  re« 
aiaiaing« 
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ranee.  Nor  is  there  any  cure  for  it  but  the  ftudf 
of  nature,  which  inA:ea4  of  the  frightfol  ei^va- 
gancies  of  fuperftitipn,  implants  in  us  a  fober  piety^ 
fupported  by  a  radonal  hope. 

We  are  told,  there  was  brought  to  Pericles  from 
one  of  his  farms  a  Ram's  head  with  only  one  horn ; 
and  Lapipo  the  foothfayer  obferving  that  the  horn 
grew  ftrong  and  firm  out  of  the  middle  of  the  forc- 
heacl,  declared,  that  the  two  parties  in  the  ftate, 
namely,  thofe  of  Thucydides  and  Pericles,  would 
vnite,  and  inveft  the  whole  power  in  him  with  whom 
the  prodigy  was  found ;  but  Anaxagoras,  having 
diffeaed  the  head,  (hewed  that  the  brain  did  not 
fill  the  whole  cavity,  but  had  contrafted  itfelf  into 
an  oval  form,  and  pointed  diredly  to  that  part  of  the 
Ikuli  whence  the  horn  took  its  rife.  This  procur^ 
Anaxagoras  great  honour  with  the  fpeftators ;  and 
Lampo  was  ho  lefs  Konour^d  for  his  predictions 
when  foon  af^cr,  uppq  tjic  fill  of  Thucydides,  the 
adminiftration  was  put  entirely  into  ttie  Hands  of 
Pericles.  '       . 

^ut  in  rtiy  opinion,  the  philolbpher  and  the  di- 
viner may  well  enough  be  reconciled,  and  both  be 
right ;  the  one  difcovering  the  caufc,  and  the  other 
the  end.  It  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  former  to  ac- 
coiint  for  the  appearance,  and  to  confidcr  how  it 
came  about;  ancfof  the  litter  to  ihew,  why  it  was 
fo'formed,  and  what  it  portended.  Tho^  who  fay, 
that  when  the  caufe  is  found  out  the  prodigy  ceafes, 
do  not  confider,  that  if  they  rejed  fuch  figns  as  arc 
preternatural,  they  molt  alfo  deny  that  artificial  figns 
are  of  any  ufc :  the  clattering  of  hrafs  quoits  *,  the 
light  of  beacons,  ^nd  the  (h^ow  of  a  fun-d^al,  have 
ail  of  them  thefir  proper  nodhirnal  caufes,  and  yet  eaeh 
has  another  fignificadon.  But  perhapsthis  queilion 
might  be  more  properly  difcuml  in  anoyi^r  place.  * 

♦  ettC|Cs 

^  The  clattering  of  brafi  qaoits  or  plates  was  fometii^es  § 
military  fignal  amoiig  the  Grecians.  Amoog  t)»e  Roin4ns  H 
was  a  fignal  to  call  the  wrcftlcrs  to  the  ring,    ■  "  *  * 
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Ferlcles  in  his  yeuth  ftood  io  great  £nu-of  Ab 
p^ple.  For  in  his  countenance  ^  was  like  Pifif. 
(r^tus  the  tyrgocv  and  he.  perceived  the. old  men 
wejpc  mvfch  ftrufdc  wi(h  a  faith^r  refetnblaiiee  in  die- 
iweetnefs  of  his  v^is:e»  the  voWbilify  of  his  tongue^ 
and  the  roiuidnefs  qf  his  periods.  As»  he  was  m^tt* 
over  oiF  a  noble  family,  add  roultat  fortune,  and 
his  friends  wcrie  fhf  moft  o<muderable  men  in  the 
ftate,  he  drea^l^d  the  ban  of  ^(Iracifm,  ^dtherefim 
intermeddled  not  with  ftate-afiairs,  but  behaved  with 
great  courage  and  intrepidity  in  the  field*  How- 
ever,  when  Ariftides  was  dead,  Themiftocles  banUh* 
ed,  and  Cimon  much  employed  in  expeditions  at  a 
diftance  from  Greece,  Pericles  eiiga^d  in  the  ad« 
miniftratioil  He  choie  rather  to  foncit  the  favour 
of  the  f  multitude  and  the  poor,  than  of  the  rich 
and  the  few,  contrary  to  his  natliral  di^ikion, 
which  was  far  from  incrmiog  him  tp  court  popular 
rity.  , 

It  ieems  he  was  apprehennve.  of  falling  under  the 
fufpicion  of  aiming  at  the  fupreme  power,  and  was 
^nfible,  befides,  that  Cim(|Q  was  attached  to  the 
iiobility,  and  extremely  beloved  by  perfbns  of  the 
higheft  eminence  i  and  therefore,  in  order  to  &«- 
cure  himfelf,  and  to  find  refoiirces  againft  the  power 
of  Cimon,  he  ftudied  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the 

common 

t  The  popolar  party  in  Athens  were  conttQvally  making 
tSoru  Mfjaani  thoie  fmall  renains  of- power  which  were  yet  in 
the  han£  of  the  nobility.  AsPericles  could  not  lead  the  party 
<yf  tbe  nobles,  beciM>f«  wimon,  by  the  di«iity  of  his  Urth,  the 
lailre  of  his  adions^  an<i  the  largeneft  o?  hia  eflate,  had  placet 
bimidf  at  their  head;  he  had  no  other  reibarce  than  to  conrt 
the jpopalaoe.  And  he  flattered  their  favorite  paiSon  in  the 
moft  agreeable  manner,  by  lefleaing  the  power  and  prwiiefaa 
of  the  co^rt  of  Areopaeus,  which  was  the  chief  fapport  of  the 
no^ity^  and  indeed  of  the  whole  ftate.  Thns  the  farintfag  o£ 
mlmqjf^  all  i;anfis  befisre  the  tribanal  of  the  people*  the  nuiM- 
plyjog  of  i^rataines.  Which  were  only  anothor  word  for  bribpe» 
and  the  giving  tlie  people  a  tafte  for  cq^eafiTc  pieaf«res»  cadbd 
the  downfal  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth ;  though  the  per<^ 
Ibaal  abilities  of  Pericles  foppwed  it  dnriag  his  time. 
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ccHiin1t»i>i.pisoplej;    At-  tiie-  htiit  tktle  lie  entirety 
cl4figcd:^i&  maaner  of  living;    lU^kppiM^  nbt'iir  . 
thfi:  ftrfattt,.  exacptvwhQn'-he^  iw^nt^td'  ifi^  FoftTm ^ 

hiM^9mdsi.andallT(A?id^  anfd^ecrr-'  ' 

atiowi;  ifiibmiidbvthat^itM^f»dfe^t}M6'^1ils>fi^ 
mkliftr^ltoiv vWhkiiuiiVQts i^  a .  ccA^fldd^^Me^  lengt!h^^ ' 
hos^f Hcr  nvcBt  iCO:f«^i«4ch^an3^  of'^hift  biit  ' 

fy^tMctovs^  andjj^eiilbilct  th«pe  oHly  btftU  the  cere^'  - 
mcmffit  ]ibatioQi!«ra9  ^(Dkliti^'    H^'Cbrifidered' that' 
therliimdcmi  of  encert^fAMit^' td(M  ^^i^ay  all  di^- ' 
ftw^oaio£  office,^  a%d4^^ignity^i§ibu^  - 

de$ii&  theimoie  k  as  lemiJ^he  tn^^e^loridu^  4c  ap*  ' 
poifit;  and  there^ismothiAgMn  a  good'mih'si  con-  - 
diiifei^isjca  magiftnwfc^J:  (b<greW?if'  thefSyk  6f  thcf ' 
publifticias  is.tli^  ^naral :^ourfe  offhi^^b^Havioiirin  •' 
private,  to  his  intimate  friends.     Pericles,  however^ 
to«kjcai^!fKitHito^rhiik«rhiii'  p€;r(&if^lMi9ii^tam6n^  . 
th9fpe^pk^,^nd^^fppesiXi€lifkmon)g  the<m>tinl)r  ft  pr6-'V 
pcy^intervak:.  nor  did/  ke^i^eak  td  aH^'j>dints  that^' 
w^^i  debaticd  .i)efc*ebch«ih,  bvit  •  referved  ^himfel!?;  " 
Jikj^^thelt  Salanainian^gal^)' Tas  CritoiaM'fays)  fb£''' 
gff itwcPccaGcms  ^  di^atdiing  bufiftdfi'bf  Mi  com*^ 
ie(|ia9nce  by  otheTiOraildfi^  with  "whAm ^%e  had  an  in^  ^  -^ 
UTfi^y,: ,Ont  of  thefe,  we  are  told,  was  Ephialtes, 
who  according  to  Plato,  overthrew  the  power  of  the 
coiincil  of  Ar«0pagi»;  by'giving  the  citjirtis  a  large. , 
and  intemperate  df^iiigl^]n^  which  ac-. 

copnt  ib^xroqiie.  writer*. §)cakrof  the  pcopk  irf  A^*  • 
thfi^,  as  c/a  bode  wild  ^p^ 

^flfki^lmmiAsm  ^M^ym  ytccfaktrtfttiir^tKi  Which  the  ,  ^ 
AtiKAia0S..Aev«r'«4|dvi4ift^l'^^t'on  extHMyrdiba/y  occafions. 
Thpfihni  k,^  for  kftMOic^&ilbrtf  general  wht>m*^a^ 
call  ID  acooiw^ior  witlPil^ificc^  th  fifottb^  or  Kmt  othtr  '" 
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■  wbicb  Jifttns  to  the  reins  ng  more^ 

Btit  in  his  m(fdd^mng  courfe  ^  h^arsJb(adlong  down  .  * 

The  very  friends  ibctrfefd  him. 

PxrkkS)  defiroui  to  make  his  lar\guage  a  proper.^ 
vehicle  for  his  fublime  fentirnciits,.  arid  to  fpeak  in 
airiairaer  thatbe&iili^  tht  dignity! gf  Kis  life,  aVajl^  i 
hlm&lfgiTatly  of  wHftt  he  had  fearhtof  Anaxagorast* 
addroing  his  eloqtellcfe  with  tliie  rich  colours  3*^b-,^ 
lofophy.    For;  addSr^  (as  the  divihc/Plato  exg^'eH^ 
it)  die  loftinefs  of  ima^ndtiph,  and  all^omcnyhdfiai^ 
energy,  with  which  philofophy  rupplicd^  hi«jj. 

native  powers  <»f  fettiius, ^antf  maktng  ufe  oT whaf-,;, 
ever  he  found  to  his  pur^ofe,  in  tKc  ftucfy  of  n^-,, 
ture,  to  dignify  the' art  of  fpeaking,    he  far  eij^-,, 
cellied  all  other  orttofd.  +    Hence  'he  is  faid  to  Kave 
gained   the  ftxroanie  of  Olyfnpius\    though^  Ionic.. 
will  have  it  to  have  been  from  t^ie  edifices  with'^ 
which. he  adorned  the  e!ty;  and  otTiers,  from*^  h|s,^ 
high  authority  faoi^ -in  pea<::e  'and  war; '  Thefc.  ap^ ,-v 
pears,  indeed,  no  ilbfurdi'ty  in  lup'gofing  that  a^J 
thefe  things  might  contribute  to  that  glorious' dif-^^ 
dnftiofu;   Yet. the  ftrokesof  fatire',  boA  ferious  'ai^.» 
ludiccous,  in  the  comedies  6f  thofe  times,  indicate,^ 
that  this*  title  .w«  giten  him  dhifeffy  on  account  Qf,> 
his  eloquence.  For  they  tell  us  that  In  his  harangues », 
Jie  thundered  and  lighteiied,  kad  i;ha];  his  to^gua.. 
wii  firmed  with  liuinder.    Thucydides,  the  fon^of.* 
Milefius,  is  (aid  to  have  given  a  pleafant  account  of 
ihc  force  of  his  eloqueilce.    Thucydides  was  a  great;. ^ 
aqd  rcfpcdiblt  in»i.  Wh6  for  *  Idng  timV oJ)||9|^ 

^  Th^fprmct  Englifli  tranflator  takes  no  manner  of  notk« 
aT  1»kmi>  '4ii9  EvComi»  NAi  r«»(  nt99^  nwrnniatf  Utu  Eaboea,  and 
'imfiJij  the  ^UrndsJi  thoagji  the  i>affi4»  ^%pi(miaftt:Twiili:]|^^ 
Aftefr^/itrthe  W^Qtcm^?  9f  j^        liifaM  fpMa,  w)(i2&wtf '  ^ 
ker'ghtMBrj^,  ik4*^l^  JEec^ii  iflanjl^)  wiiiGh(9P0lcilnceiigf«Mlf  ^'^ 
to  W<te«itteYcirafndTi?r  wjialtlil  .  .:;  -  :  :  '  ^*^'J« 

'    f'Hkto'oMiH'ili  bdWrame  o'ccafioq.  th^l.^  «Katar».tSi«iial|'<I 
u  a  phyficiaDy  goght  &lm%  V  gcaVral  knowledge  of  natore* 
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the  mcafures  of  Pericles:  and  when  Archidamus, 
one  of  the  kings  of  LacedaeaH)n9  afked  him» 
♦«  Which  was  the  bcft  wreftler,  Pericles,  or  he  ?** 
he  anfwered,  *♦  When  I  throw  him,  be  fays  he  was 
*•  never  down,  and  he  perfuades  the  very  fpedators 
«  to  believe  fo,** 

yet  fuch  ^as  the  follicitudc  of  Pericles  when  he 
h^d  to  fpeak  in  public,  that  he  always  firft  addreflfed 
a  prayer  to  thcUods,  J  «  That  not  a  word  might 
^*\  unawares  efcap^  him,  unfyitabk  to  the  occafion**' 
He  left  nothing  in  writing,  bvit  fome  public  decrees  -, 
and  only  a  few  of  bis  layings  are  recorded.  He 
wfed  to  fay  (for  inftance)  that  •*  the  ifle  of -ffigina 
^*  Should  not  be  fuffered  to  remain  an  cyc-forc  to 
•*  the  Piraeus:'*  and  that  "  he  ftw  war  approaching 
••  from  Peloponnefus."  And  when  Sophocles,  who 
went  in  joint  command  with  him  upon  an  expedi- 
tion at  fca,  happened  to  praiie  the  b^uty  of  a  cer* 
tain  boy,  he  laid,  "  A  general,  my  friend,  Ihould 
**  not  only  have  pure  hands  but  pure  eyes.**  Ste- 
fimbrotus  produces  this  paflag^  from  the  oration 
which  Pericles  pronounced  in  memory  of  thofe  A- 
thenians  who  fell  in  the  Samian  war,,  "  They  arc 
*'  become  immortal  like  the  Gods.  For  the  Gods 
"  themfelves  are  not  vifible  to  u$;  but  from  the 
♦'honours  they  receive,  and  the  happineis  theyen- 
**  joy,  we  conclude .  they  are  immortal ;  and  fuch 
*'.  Ihould  thofe  brave  men  be  who  die  for  their 
**  country.** 

Thucydides  rcprefcnts  the  adminiftration  of  Pe- 
ricles as  favouring  ^ftocracy)  /tnd  f fells  us  thac» 
though  the  government  was  cdl^d  democratigal,  it 
Wffs  really  In  the  band^  of  que:  man  who  h^  en^ 


:t<MBtilitii  favs,  lui  prayed,  that  not  a  wprd  miglit  cfcape  ,^ 
himw  «&grecaU#  td  the  pe6ple«    And  thii  is  the  store  prola* 
Ue  aocoont  of  the  aAttdrr  becanfe  (according;  to  Soidas)  fe*   . 
fklet  wrote  down^  his  oratiqps  before  he  pfonoanced  them  in 
p4Mic,aadiAdeed#as\hefirftwhodidfiK' ;.:^  . 
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grofied  the  whole  authority.  Many  other  writers 
fikenrife  informs  us»  that  by  him  the  people  were 
fitft  indulged  with  a  divifion  of  Iands»  were  treated 
at  the  public  expence  with  theatrical  diverfions,  and 
were  paid  for  the  moft  common  fervices  to  the  ftate. 
As  this  new  indulgence  from  the  government  was 
an  impolitic  truftom,  which  rendered  the  people  ex- 
penlive  and  luxurious,  and  deftroycd  that  frugality 
and  love  of  labour  which  fupported  them  before,  it 
is  proper  that  We  (hould  trace  the  effeft  to  its  caui^, 
by  a  retroiped  into  the  circumftanccs  of  the  rc^ 
public. 

At  fifft,  as  We  have  obferved,  to  raife  himfelf 
to  ibme  fort  of  equality  with  Cin[K)n,  who  was  then 
at  the  height  of  gbry,  Pericles  made  his  court  to 
the  people.  And  as  Cimon  was  his  fuperior  in 
point  of  fortune,  which  he  employed  in  relieving 
the  poor  Athenians,  in  providing  victuals  every 
day  for  the  tieceffitous,  and  cloathing  the  aged^ 
amd,  befide  this,  levelled  his  fences  with  the  ground^ 
that  all  might  be  at  liberty  to  gather  his  fruit  % 
Pericles  had  recourie  to  the  expedient  of  dividing 
the  public  treafure;  which  fcheme,  as  Ariftotic 
informs  us,  was  propo&d  to  him  by  Demonides  of 
•Jos.  Accordingly,  by  fupplying  the  people  with 
money  for  the  public  diverfions,  and  tor  their  at* 
tendance  in  courts  of  f  judicature,  and  by  other 
penfions  and  gratuides,  he  fo  inveigled  them,  as 
to  avail  himfeu  of  their  intereQ;  againfl:  the  coun* 
cil  of  Areop^s,  of  which  he  had  no  right  to  be  a 

member^ 

«  *  Jos  was  ooe  of  the  illet  called  Sporades  in  fte  JBgtzn  Sea, 
snd  celebrated  for  die  tomb  of  Horner^  But  fome  learned 
■lea  are  of  c^oioo,  dut,  iaftead  of  Iii9i»,  we  fliould  read 
QnSiN  aodchat  Demonides  was  not  of  tiie  iiiaod  of  Jos,  bttt 
•f  Oia,  which  was  a  borough  in  Attica. 

t  There  were  Avtral  courts  of  judicature  in  A tbens^  cooj- 
pofed  of  a  certain  Munber  of  the  citizens ;  who  fometiraet  re« 
<9ciml  one  aiabu  each  for  everv  canfe  they  tried ;  and  Ibipet* 
tunes  men  who  aimed  at  popularity  procared  this  fte  to  bn 
incieaied« 
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^fiftfhffWr,  KaviHg  Hcvrfr  ha^  the  fortune  tblje  cTiojTen 
[''MtblikjTBe/^otbeies^  )(itigof  fhejacred'rites^  ^V/iJj?- 
'"hiklirtb.    For  perfbni  were  of  pld  appointed  to 
^efe  office^  by  l6t  -,  and  fuch  as  had  difcharged 
them  wett,  and  fuA  onlv,  were*9dipitted  asjuages 
^ihthc  jire&pagus.^    Pfericles,  therefore^  by  his  popu- 
larity Vkifca  a  l^arty  againft  that  council,  and  by 
'feeans  of  Ephtdtes  took  from  them  the  co^piz^cc 
•  of  tWmy  caufes  that   had  been  under  their  ivnf- 
ffiflrioh.    He  likewife  caufed  Cimon  to  be  b^nimgi 
"%y  the  Ojbrdciffky  as  ah  *  enemy  to  the  t)coplc,  jmd 
a  friend  to  the  Lacedaemonians :  A.  man  wno  in 
inh^h  and  fortune  had  no  fuperio'r,  who  hacl  gaiheji 
vfeljr  jgloYious  vlftones  over  the  barbari^s,  and 
•filled  the  city  with  money  and  odief  fjx)ils,  as  '9fp 
Have  related  in  his  life.    Such  was  the  authority 
ef  Pericles  with  the  Common  peoj^Ie.  j 

'^  The  term  of  Cimbn's  banilhmcnt,  as  It  wa^  l^ 
4J!fintcifmj  was  limited  by  law  to  ten  years*  Mean 
tinit,  the  Lacedaemonians  with  a  great  anny  en- 
tered the  territory  pfTanagra,  and  the  Athenia«i 
immediately  marching  out  againft  them,  Citpon  re- 
ttrrhedj  and  placed  himfelf  in  the  ranks  with  thofc 
l>f  his  tribe,  intending  by  his  deeds  to  wipe  off  the 
itfjberlion  of  favouring  the .  LaCcdasmopian^,  and  tp 
yfcntvtrc  his  life  with  his  countrymen  ;  but  by  % 
t?Wibination  of  the  friends  of  Pericles  he  was  r^f 
pulfed  as  an  exile.  This  feems  to  have  been,  the 
c&Wfe*  that  Pericles  exerted  himfelf  in  a  pai-dqulay 
ttikhnet  in  that  battle,  and  expofed  his  perloh  to 
dit-greatcft  dangers.    All  Cinion*s  friends,  whom 

Pericles 
,-    •  '        •  •    * 

^  '^  His  trealba  againft  the.fti^  wam^pretencie^  ta  confift  ia 
^eceiytDg-prefents  or  other  ^rati&cadons  iisDm  the  Macedii- 
nians,  whereby  he  was  prevailed  on  to. let  flip  the  opportonrtf 
he  had  to  enlarge  the  Athenian  conqnefts*  after  he  had  uken 
t$<^  gold  mines  of  Thrace.  Cimon  anfwecedy  that  ^he  ha4 
l^fofecuted  the  war  {o  the  o.tmoftof  his  power  agatnft  theThra« 
danji^axid^tl)e[^r  o^hcvj^^  tfaatJi£.h»i  made  no  iiK 

roads' into  Macedonia,  becaufe  he  diH  not  conceive  thai  he  * 
,to  aft  as  a  public  enemy  to  mankindt 
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Penotesihid  iapcwitoas.ftoocmiFJicesinJikpwtebdrf 

.jcrime,  fcUiionaurably  liiat  day  together:  -ndithe 

jAdiQttiaiy»  v!io>wete  demand  upon  thueir^wa^boT- 

:idcrs,  and  cxpcdxd.  a  ftill  iharpor  copfli£t  k  the 

.iumaier,  jgpierouilf  repented  of  tbdr  treatment  ^ 

.  CiiDOiu  aod  longad  for  his  rctom*    Perides,  itk- 

o(U7k  ^  tbe  tpeopie's  inoiinatioQfi^  did  not  hetitad!  to 

tg^ify  thiaa^  but  bimk)£  propofed  a.decme^fiir 

.lOCGalling  Cimon  i  aad^  atihis  eetum^  a  peace  ^ass 

•agfte^JupoQibjooug^  his  mediation*    For  the  La- 

cedsmonians  had  a  particular  r^^atd.  for  ium,  laa 

iImU  :as  ivetiTipii  for  Periclca  and  the  other  d£ma- 

g^ues^    Alt  fome  authors  write,  that  Pericks  <fid 

smt  jsrocuiie  laa  order  for  Cimon's  Tetam,  till  tfad^ 

iiad  ^meied  into  a  piivate  iBMnpadt,  by  means  of 

;CtaiQn's  fifter  £lpinice,  that  Cknon  &ouU  ha^e  die 

CMTunaad  abroad,   and  with  two  hundred  galiias. 

lajr  wafte  the  king  tsf  Perfia*!  dooumons^  and  Pt* 

riclca  1»TC  the  idSre^on  of  affairs  at  hoiM.    A 

ihory  goes*  di^t:Elpinice,  befone  (ftds^  had  fofboatd 

the  pefentment  of  Pericles  againftCimon,  aodpro* 

cured  her  brother  a  mildier  fentence  than  that  df 

dtatb«    Per^:le8  was  one  o£  thofe  appointed  b^  the 

people  to  manage  the  inqoeachment  >  and  wbea  E^ 

pinicc  addreftd  him  asi  a  fuppttant,-  he  fmikd  nf$. 

fiid*  ^  Yoaare  old,  Elpinice ;  much  too  cdd  ao  fia- 

'  ^  licit  in  £o  weighty  an  afiak/'    However,  he  coft 

-up  but  onoe  to  ^eak^  barelf  to  acq|uit  hiatftlf  d£ 

jM.truft,  and  did  not  bear  fo  hard  upon  Cimon  aa 

4bc  reft  ef  his  accufcrs*;    Who  then  can  gjive  cttt»* 

dtt  to  Idomcoeus^  whea  he  ^s,.that  Pemcles  cati&d 

die  orator  Ephialtea,  his  friend  and  afiiftantinvcbe 

admini&ratiosi,  to  be  allaflitiated,  through  jiniM% 

ud-tnry  of:  hi&.:great.cfaara^r?.   I  knosa  wtt 

fibfn  he.  tact  with  thi<j  caiumny»  which  he  vetm 

if^ith 

.   •-  Y<uCmpn  w«#  fined  fifty  trfbifts^  or  96^7*/.  rox.  fktL 
1^  thrcf,  ?6tci  *«)*  prevent,  u. "     *     - 
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.  Wkh  mat  Ucternefs  agxinft  a  mon^  not  indeed  tft 

.all  tc^)e6ts  irreproachable^  but  who  certainly  had 

iiicka;  gicatoefs  of  mind^  aiid  high  fenfe  of  honour^ 

as  was  incompatible  with  an  a&ion  (6  lavage  and 

.inhuman.     The  truth  of  the  matter,  according  to 

Ariftotle^  is,  that  Ephialtes  being  grown  form!- 

fdable  to  the  nobles,  on  account  of  his  inflexiblcf 

"finreihy  in  proiecuting  all  that  invaded  the  rights 

of  the  people,  his  enemies  caufed  him  to  be  t&en 

off  in  a  private  and  treacherous  manner,  by  Arif* 

:  tt)daciis  of  Tanagra. 

'     About  the  fame  dme  died  Cimon,  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Cyprus.    And  the  nobility  perceiving  that 
Pericles  was  now  arrived  at  a  height  of  authority 
which  fet  him  far  above  the  other  citizens,  were 
defirous  of  having  fome  perfbn  to  oppofe  him,  who 
might  be  capable  of  givmg  a  check  to  his  power, 
and  of  preventing  his  making  himielf  abiblut^. 
JFbr.this  purpofe  they  fet  up  Thucydides,  of  the* 
ward  of  AlopeGe»  a  man  of  great  prudence,  and 
brother-in-law  to  Cimon,    Hie  had  not,  ind^, 
Cimon^s  talents  for  war,  but  way  fuperior  to  him 
•in  foreHfic  and  political  abilities  %  and,  by  refiding 
conftandy  in  Athens,  and  oppofing  Pericles  in  the 
Igeneral  aflembly,  he  foon  brought  the  government 
ao  an  equilibrium*    For  he  did  not  fuffer  perfons  of 
iuperiorraok  to  be  difperfed  and  confounded  whh 
:^e  reft  of  the  people,  becatife  in  that  cafe  their 
tfignity  was  obfcurcd  and  loft ;  but  colledted  them 
into  a  feparate  body,  by  which  means  their  autho* 
rity  was  enhanced,   and  fiifficient  weight  thrown 
into  their  fcale.     There  was,  indeed,  from  the  be** 

ring,  a  kind  of  doubtful  feparation,  ^ch^.likc 
flaws  in  a  piece  of  iron,  indicated  that  the- 
anftoccadcal  party  and  that  of  the  commonalty  weie 
Aot  perfe&ly  ofie,  though  they  w^  not  aftually 
divided :  but  the  ambition  of  Pericles  and  Thucy- 
dides, and  the  conteft  bet#edn  them,  had  ib  extras 
ordinary  an  efieft  upon  the  city,  that  it  was  quit$ 

brokcii 
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Broken  in  two^  and  one  of  the  parts  wa3  called 
atiz  people^  and  the  other  ihtnohility.  For  this  rea- 
fon  Pericles  more  than  ever  gave  the  people  the 
reinsj  and  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himielf  with 
them,  coritriving  to  have  always  fome  fhow^  or 
play^  or  feaft^  or  proceffion  in  the  city,  and  to^ 
amufe  it  with  the  politeft  pteafures. 

As  another  means  of  employing  their  attentiont 
he  fent  6ut  fixtv  gsdlies  every  yeat,  manned  for 
eight*  months  V/ith  a  confiderable  numl)er  of  the  ci- 
tizens, who  were  both  paid  for  their  fervice,  and  im- 
proved themfelves  as  itiarihers.  He  likewife  fent 
a  colony  of  a  thoufand  men  to  the  Cherfonefus,  five 
hundred  to  Naicos^  two  hutidred  aqd  |!fty  to  An- 
dros,  a  thoufand  into  the  country  of  the  Bifaits  in 
Thrace,  and  others  into  Italy,  who  fettled  in  Sy- 
bans,  and  changed  its  name  to  Thurii.  Thefe 
things  he  did,  tb  clear  the  city  of  an  ufeiefs  multi- 
fude,  who  were  very  troublefon-c  when  they  had 
nothing  to  do ;  to  nuke  providon  for  the  mod  ne« 
ceffitous  -,  and  to  keep  the  allies  of  Athens  in  awe^ 
by  placing  colonies,  like  fo  many  garrifons,  m  their 
sieLghbourhpod.. 

That  which  was  the  chief  delight  of  the  Athe* 
hians  and  the  wonder  of  ftrangers,  and  which  alone 
fcrves  for  a  proof  that  the  boafted  power  and  opu^ 
jeoce  of  ancient  Greece  is  not  an  idle  tale,  was  the 
magnificence  of  the  temples  and  public  edificesl 
Yet  no  jpart  of  the  conduct  of  Pericles  moved  the 
^Icen  of  his  enemies  more  than  this*  In  their  ac* 
cufatioas  of  him  to  the  people  they  jnfiftcd,  **  That 
**  hf  had  brought  the  greateft  difgrace  upon  the 
•*  Athenians  by  removing  the  public  treafur^s  of 
•*  Greece  from  Delos^  and  taking  them  into  h^ 
**  own  cuftody :  That  he  had  not  left  hifnfclf  cv^n 

•    *.Soiiie,  inftead  of  funva^^  read  ^mk  ;  and  according  to  this 
f^adin^  the  paflage  raoft  be  tranflatedy  mamu^  with  ----^  tti 
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**  the  fpecious  apology^  of  havioe  caufed  the  md-* 
*'  ney  to  be  brought  to  Athens  for  its  greater  fe-. 
•*  curity,  and  to  keep  it  from  being  feized  by  the 
*'  barbarians-:  That  Greece  riiuft  needs  cgnfider  it. 
*^  as  the  higheft  infult,  ajid  an  ft^  of  opjwi  tyr^ny, 
^^  when  (he  faw  the  money  ^e  hdd  beep  obliged 
**  to  contribute  towards  the  war,  la*iiii.e!d  by.  the 
^^  Athenians  in.  gild^g  their  city>  and  ornai;nenting 
•'  it  with  ftatuesy  and  temjdes  that.  Qo(3t  a  *  thou- 
^*  £ind  talents^,  as  a  proud  and*  vain  woman 
"  tricks  herfplf  out  with,  jewels**'  Pcrlples  an- 
"  fwercdf  this,  charge  by  obilcrving,  ^^  ThaJ  they 
^*  were  not  obliged. to  give  the  alhes'any  aCcotinc 
"  of  the  fums  they  had  yeceived,  (ince  they  had 

V  kept  the  barbarians  at  a  didance^  and  eSeftually 
'^  defended  the  allies^  w&o  had  not  furnished  either 
"  horfes,  ftaips,  or  men,,  bat  only  contributed  mo* 
**  ney,  which "  is  no  longer  the  property  of  the; 
*'  giver,  but  of  the  receiver^  if  he  perforins  thc( 
*'  conditions  o^t  which  it  is  received.  Tliat  as  thtf 
*5  ftate  was  provided  with  all  the  neceflaries  of 
^'  war^  its  fuperfluous  wealth  Ihoyld  be  laid  out 
**  on  fuch  works  as,  when  executed,  would  btf 
*J  eternal  monuments  of  its-  gloiy,.  and  wjiich^ 
.**  during  their  execution,  would  diffufc  an  univcr- 
**  iiil  plenty  v  for  as  fo  many  kinds  of  labour,  ancJ 

V  fuch  a  variety  of  inftruments  and  materisls  wer<f 
**  rcquifite  to  thcfe  undertakings,  every  art  would 
?'  be  exerted,  every  hand  employed*  almoft  th« 
**  whole  city  would  be  in  pay,  and  be  at  the  fam^ 
>'  time  both  .adorned  and.  fupported  by  itfelf.** 
Indeed,  Tuch  as  were  of  a  proper  age  and  ftrengthi 

were  wanted  for  the  wars,  and  well  rewarded  for 
their  fervices  ;  and  as  for  the  mechanics  arid  meaner 
fort  of  people,  they  went  not  without  their  ftiar^ 
of  the  public  motley,  nor  yet  had  they  it  to  fup- 

port 
*     '  •  ■  '  t 

'  *  The  Palthenoii,  or  Temple  ofjfiiieflra,  is  fnii  to  h»m 
coA  a  thoufand  talents.  i 
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l^ort  tbem  m  idlenifsJ  By  the  conftrudling;  of 
great  edifices^  which  required  many  arts  and  a 
long  time  to  finilh  t])en1,  they  had  equal  pretenfions 
to  be  confidered  out  of  the  treafury,  (though  they 
ftirred  not  out  of  the  city)  with  the  mariners 
and  ibldiers,  guardu*  and  garriibns.  For  the  dif* 
ferent  materials^  fucfa  *  as  ftone^  brafs^  i?ory»  gold, 
ebony,  and  cyprefs,  fijrniihed  emj^yment  to  car^ 
penters,  mafons,  brafiersi  goldlmkhs,  painters^ 
turners,  and  other  artificers ;  the  conveyance  of 
them  by  fea  employed  merchants  and  failors,  and 
by  land  wheelwrights,  waggoners,  carriers,  rope^^ 
niakers,  leather-cutters,  paviours,  and  iron-foun- 
ders: and  every  art  bad  a  number  of  the  lowct 
people  ranged  in  proper  fubordination  to  execute 
it,  like  foldiers  under  the  command  of  a  generaL 
Thus  by  the  exereife  of  thefe  different  trades  plenty 
was  diffufed  anx>ns  perfons  of  every  rank  and  con- 
ditioh.  Thus  works  were  raifed  or  an  aftoniChiog 
asagnitude,  and  inimitable  beauty  and  perfefiion^ 
#veryarchite6t.ftriving  tofurpafs  the  magnificence 
of  the  defign  with  the  elegance  of  the  execution ; 
yet  ftill  the  moft  wonderful  circumftance  was  the 
ezpedidoti  with  which  they  were  compleated.  Mary 
cdiffces,  each  of  which  feems  to  have  required  tl  c 
labour  of  feveral  fucceflive  ages,  were  finiflied  dur- 
ing the  adminiftration  of  one  profperous  man. 

It  is  faid,  that  when  Agatharcus  the  painter  va* 
lued  himfdf  upon  the  celerity  and  cafe  with  which 
he "  difpatched  his  pieces,  Zeuxis  replied,  "  If  I 
"  boafl",  itfliall  be  of  the  flownefs  with  which  I 
**  finilh  mine."  For  eafc  and  fpced  in  the  execu- 
tion feldoM  give  a  work  any  lafting  importance^ 
or  exquifite  teauty.;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
time  which  is  expehded  in  labour,  is  recovered  and 
repaid  in  the  duration  of  the  performance.  Hence 
DW5  niVc  the  more  reafon  to  wonder,  that  the  ^ 
ftruAures  railed  by  Peficles  /hould  be'  built  in  fo 
,  fhort  a  time,  and  fet  built  for  ages :  for  as  each 

-  '"     *  C  z  of 
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iof  cbem)  as  foon  as  finilhe4  had  the  VefteniUe  $iit 
#f  antia^ity  $  6s  now  they  art  ok)^  they"  have  the 
ffcftneu  of  a  modern  building.  A  bkMn  is  dif* 
luied  over  tbenty  which  preferves  their  9/Spe£t  utth 
tarniftied  by  time^  as  if  they  yffcn:  atntndtcd  with  a 
fyirit  of  perpetual  yowh  and  iinfikKm;  ekjgaiice. 
.  Phidbs  was  appDuifisd  by  Riricles  MpMintettdant 
of  aU^  the  pubhc  edifices,  chough  tbe  Atheitians 
]iad  theiV  other  emineiK  archltefki  and  esccUeM 
workmen.  The  PartienM^  or  Teittpte^#f  Pattasy 
whofe  dimenfions  had  been  a- ^  hundred  fiset  Iquarey 
was  re-built  by  Callicrates  and  lAinus,  Coroebiis 
began  the  Tem|>le  of  Inrdaiioa  at  Eletd^  iMtonly 
%ved  to  finifbhbe  lowep  rank  of  eokimm,,  with  their 
architraves.  Metagenes^  of  the  ward  cf  Xypece^ 
iidded  the  tt&  of  the  entablature,  and  the  vrpper 
Irow  of  colomns  v  and  Xeoocfes  of  Cholargus  bulk 
the  dome  on  the  top*  The  kmg  wall^  the  building 
of  which  Socrates  lays  he  heard  Pi^icles  propofe  ta 
<the  people,  was  undertakef>  by  Ca^i^atcs.  Cv^uft 
ridicules  this  work  as  proceeding  very  (Idwly  : 

♦    ■ 
.    Stones  MpVfftoMes  fibe  cnMr  h$s  pirj^ 
'    If^itb  fwMng  'UHfrds^  buH  werdi*  wH  hmli  no-  wallA 

The  Odeutm,.  or  mufic-i^ats^t  which  was  like-- 
wile  built  by  the  diredion  of  Pi:nclcs,.had  ^tbin  it 
.many  rows  of  feats  and  of  pillars  i  <he  roof  w^  oi~ 
a  conic  Bgure,,  after  the  model*  (ws  are  told)  of  the 
king  of  Perfia!s  pavilion.  Cji^lnus,  therefese^  raiU 
lies  him  again  iA  his  play  called  fhraiiac. 

uls  Jove^  an  men  on  his  Bead  he  wears  y 
As  Pericles  J  a  tohole  orcbeftra  ie^rs  \ 
'  Afraid  of  brails  and  banifhment  ne  tnori^ 
He  funei  the  Jbell  be  trembkd  At  BefoTet 

^  It  vvas  tailed  fhcMt^e^ont  l)efi|tifejt  liitd  Imik  1lA%\»tSlyf 
an  hundred  &et  fqaare.  And  havuiA  oeea  boriit  J>^- tbe  BM^»- 
fians,  it  was'rebulk  by  PericIc5rNai&d%cUwed  Um  aaflUe  afiW 
it  was  greatly  cnlsrged.        ^  ^ 
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Pciic!le«  at  this  time  excited  all  his  intcrcft  to  have 
a  decree  made,  Appointing  a  prize  for  the  bell  per-' 
fonnel-  in  mufic  during  the  PanaSi^nata 'y  and*  as 
he  wa$  bknlelf  appoint^  jtidge  and  diftributor  c£. 
the  prizes^  he  gave  the  contending  artf^  diredions- 
in  what  maimer  to  proceed,  whether  thcirperform- 
^nce  was  Weal,  or  on  the  fliitc  or  lyre.  From  that 
dmd  the  prizes  in  mulk  were  alwap  contended  for 
tn  the  0je!tm. 

The  veffiUiIe  of  the  eitaclfrl  was  finiihedlnfive  yeary 
hf  Msefielte  the  archite£b.  -  A  wondeifal  <vtnt  that 
happened  while  the  work  was  in  hand,  fliewed  that 
|he  goddeis  was  oofe  aV^rii^  to  the  work,  bnt  rather 
look  k  into  her  protfeflioh,  and  enoonraged  them  to 
eenmleie  k.  One  of'th^bdt  and  moft  »5tive  of  tl>e 
workmn,  mifiing  his  (lep, '  Mt  from  the  top  to  the 
feotcdm,  MiA  i^as  bfirifed  ki  fi)ch  a  manner,  that  his 
Jife  was  <Wpairc4^  by  the  phyfici^s,  Pericfes 
was  gnsfiitly  cortcemed  ettkss  accident*,  but  in  the 
inidft  of  l^is-attiAioh,  the  goddeis  appeared  to  him 
in  a  diramt  and  informed  him  of  a  remedy,  which 
he  tpp}i^>  and^  thei^eby  foon  recovered  the  patient^ 
Ipihemoryof  thistufe,  he  placed  in  the  citadel 
pear  the  akar,  (which  is  laid  to  have  been  there  be- 
fore) a  Wasenf  Aatiok  of  tht  ASneri^a  ofhealtk*  The 
•  golden  ft^icoe  of  tBe  fame  goddeis,  was  the  work- 
oianfiiip  of  Phidias,  and  his  name  is  infcribed  upon 
Ac  pedieftal,  (a$'wc  ba^e  already  obferved)  through 
the  friendlhip  of  pfericfes^  he  had  the  direftion  of 
every  thing,  anct^tthe  artjfts  received  his  orders. 

.  ;*'  cj  Fot 

*  TrnftatQe  was^of  gc^d  and  lyory.  paufanias  has  given 
^  a  defcflWon  of  it.  Tke  ^cMtU  was  reprcfrnted  ftanding^ 
eloatked  i^  hink  diat  reac)icd  down  to  tbp  foot.  On  her 
^gh^  or  bri^aft-pltffe,  wat  lledn&^s  bead  in  ivory*  and  nnSory. 
Sb«  Kcld  a  fpear  is  ker  liand  j  and  nt  h<r  feet  lay  her  buckler, 
and  ^  dragon,  ftppbiad  to  be  Erichthoniils.  T^e  fphynx  waj 
trprefeaind  on  the  middle  of  her  kelni^,  with  a  grifin  on  eack ' 
fk6it*  Thia  aatiie  waa  thirty-nine  feet  higb*;  the  v'l^ory  on  the 
iMvaft-ptacie  was  aboot  fanr  cabins;  aftd  forty  talcnti  of  £oi4 
•«r«i%  tiq^loycd  upon  it« 
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For  this  tiiJe  one  was  enWed^  and  the  other  flandf«e4l' 
ajid  it  was  intimated  that  Phidias  received  iAto  hi^ 
Koufe  ladies  for  {^ericks,  who  c^qie  thither  undec; 
pcetence  of  feeing  hjs  works.^    The  coipic  poets^ 
getting  hold  of  th^s  ftqry^.  rrprpfented  hin^  as  ^  per* 
left  Jibertine* .  Th^  accufed  him  of  an  intr^f 
with  the  wife  c^  Menippos,  h^s  friend  and  )iep(enaii^ 
in  the  army :  .a/id  beca^fe  PyiiUmpes,  another  inti- 
mate acquamtance  of  his,  had  a  coUe&iq^  pf  curiouc^ 
birds,  and  par^cularly  of  peacocks,  it  was  (uppqfed 
th^  hf  kepc  tbem  09I7  for  prefents  for  fhp^  ^9?^e<(' 
who  granted  ff^voprs  to  {!eri(;ks.    But.wb^  ^QDder 
is  it,  if  men  of  ^  fatyr^ca}  tur/i,  daily  faciifice^  tho* 
chaxac):trs  of  the  great  to  thatmalevoleiK^Da^fmoR, 
the  envy  qf  the  multttude>^  whep  Sterig3br9l;us  of 
Thafos  has  d^red  to  lodge  ^ainil  FcriqkfrJtibaS 
horrid  and  grpundlefs  acci^ion  of  c<H*rupti(ig-  h^ 
fon's  wife  f  fp  difficult  is  i|;  fp  come  ^  (ruth  iq 
the  walk  of  hiftory ;  fince,  if  the  wr^ter^live  after 
the  events  they  relate,  they,  c^  be  bqt  ]rppcrfe&ijr 
informed  of.  h&s^  and  if;  ii>cy  defcribp  .ftf  p^rfons 
apd  tr^nfaftions  of  th^ir  own  times,  they  are.  tempted 
|)y  envy  and  hatred,  or  liy  iiitereft^  and  friend&ipi 
to  vitiate  and  perverf  tl^p  truths  ^ 

The  orators  of  Thucyd|(]C3'«  *P^^  ^^^A  ^^^^ 
tnopr  againft  Pericles,  aflerting,  that  he  wafted  the 
public  treafure  and  brpygfat  ti)e  rpvent^  t<k  nothing; 
rericles  in  his  defence  afked  the  pMple  in  fpU^af^ 
fembly,  "  Whether  they  thought  he  had  expehde4 
**  too  mpch  ?'*  upon  their  aufweriftg  in  the/affirmai 
five,  **  Then  be  it,'-'  faid  he  **  charged  to  *  my  ac- 

*  -   '  .  «  count, 

-  '  *:  "w      fk     « 

^  It  appe^ra  Tropi  a  paflkge  Ip  thp€y4idef»  thai  the.publ^ 
ftockof  cbe  iAtheiliant,;  amoiuited  'tO'iiine  ti^oufapd  fevep  hun* 
dred  talents,  (or  one  millickn  eight  hundred  fevfi^ty'five  thou-* 
faod  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ftecliikg,of  •whjcht  Pericles 
had  laid  out  in  thofe  public  JMiildio^s,' three  thpuraild  Ceven 
hundred  talents.  It  is. natural,  chereloxe^  to  alk,4iow  hetould 
ctll  the  people  that  it  Could  be  at  his  own  expenp^  efpecially 
fincc  Pluiarch  tells  us  in  the  fequd,  tUt  he  had  iiot  in  the  iealt 
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^  rount,  hot  yours :  only  let  the  new  edifices  be 
^  infcribcd  with  my  name,  not-  that  of  the  people 
•*  of  Athens."  Whether  it  was  that  they  admired 
Ac  greatnefiof  his  fpxrit,  or  were  ambitious  to  (hare 
the  glory  of  fuch  magnificent  works,  they  cried  out, 
^  That  he  might  ipend  as  much  as  he  pleafed  of 
**  the  pdblic  treafure,  without  (paring  it  in  the 
^  leaft.'^ 

•  At  laft  the  conteft  came  on  between  him  and 
Thucydides,  which  of  them  fhould  be  banilhed  by- 
jchc  Ofiracifm :  Pericles  gained  the  vi&oty,banilhed 
liis  adverfary,  and  entirely  defeated  his  party.  Th<? 
dppofition  now  being,  at  an  end,  and  unanimity 
faking  place  amongtt  all  ranks  of  people,  Pcritles 
jbecame  folctnaffter  of  Athens^  and  its  dependencies. 
The  revenues,  the  army  and  navy  •,  the  iflands  and 
the  lea ;  a  moft  exterifiVe  territory,  peopled  by  Bar- 
t>arians  as  well  as  Greeks,  €omfied  with  the  obe* 
dience  of  fubjeft  nations,  the  fpiendlhip  of  kings 
and  alliance  of  princes,  were  all  at  his  command. 

From  tlus  tune  he  <became  a  dffieretit  man^,  he 
was  no  longer  ib  obfequfous  -to  the  humour  of  the 
populace,  which  is  as  wild  and  as  changeable  as  4hc 
winds.  The  multitudewccenotindulgedor courted; 
<he  government  in  faft  "was  hot  popular-;  itsIoo(e 
and  luxuriant  harmony  was  confined  to  drifter  npiea-  . 
fures,  and  it  affumed  an  Ariftocratical  or  rather 
^ohiirchical  fornri.  He  kept  the  puMic  good  in  his 
eye,  and  puriiied  the  ftrelght  path  of  honour.  For 
the  moft  part  gently  'leading  them  by  argument  to 
^  fenfe  of  whiat  wats  right,'  and  fomctimes  fprcing 
•dieoi  to'complv  with  what -was  for  their  own  advan- 
tage; in  this  refpedt  indicating  a  good  pfhyfician, 
•   '  *       C  4j.     '  '    '    who^ 

ioiproTed  tlie  eftate  left  him  by  lis  father.  To  which  th«  trae 
aaiwer  probably  is,  that  Pericles  was  politician  enough  to  knov^, 
that  the  yaiiity  of  the  Athenians  would  never  let  them  agree 
•that  hf^^jsld  ifliferibe  the  new  mfigoificent  btiildings  with  his 
^ame,  in  c^cck^fion  <^  theirs ;  or  he  might  venture  to  fay  any 
dlhing,  beiftg  iecure  of  a'majoiity  of  .votes  t6  be  given  as  hf 
fteifed.  ^ 
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who,  in  the  variocB  fymutoms  of  a  long  (dUeaie». 
foaiecimes  adminifters  medicines  tolerably  agreeafade». 
4n4  at  other  times,  fharp  and  ftrong  ones^  whea 
iuch  alone  are  capable  of  reftoring  the  patient.  He 
vas  the  man  that  had  the  art  of  contrbuling  thole 
many  diforderly  pafllons  which  necefiarily  ^ring,up^ 
amongft  a  peofne  poflcfled  of  fo  extenfive  a  doinir. 
nion.  The  two  engines  he  worked  with  were  hope 
and  fear ;  with  thefiei,  reprefling  their  violence  when 
they  were  too  impecuous«  and  fuf^>orcing  tkcir  fyh- 
nts  when  inclined  to  languor,  he  made  it  appear^ 
that  rbeimc  is  (as  Plato  defined  it)  the  art  ^  ruling 
the  mnd$0fmm^  and  tl^t  its  principal  province  con* 
^fts  in  moving  the  palfions  and  aflfedions  of  the 
fouU  which,  like  (b  many  ftrings  in  amufical  in^ 
ftrqment,  require  the  tQ4Kh  of  a  mafterly  and  de-* 
licaie  hand.  Nor  weie  the  powers  of  eloquence 
alone  fufHcient^  but  (as  Thocydides  obferves)  the 
orator  was  a  man  of  proi^ity  and  unblemifhed  repu- 
tation. Money  cpuld  not  bribe  him^  he  was  ic% 
pfK>]ch  above  the  defire  of  i;^  that  thoi^h  he  added 
gfeatly  to  the  opulence  of  the  ftate,  which  he  found 
not  inconfiderable,  and  though  his  power  exceeded 
itbat  of  many  kings  and  tyrants,  fome  of  whom  have 
bequeathed  to  their  pofterity,  the  fovcrpignty  they 
had  obtained,  yet  he  added  no(  one  drachma  to  his 
paternal  eftate. 

Thucydides,  indeed,  gives  this  candid  account 
of  the  p0wer  and  authority  of  Pericles, .  but  the 
cpo^ic  writers  abufe  him  in  a  moft  n^align^manr 
ncr,  giving  his  friends  the  n^mc  of  the  mv?  fififtra-^ 
iUae^  and  calling  upon  hint  to  fwesM:  0uit  he  would 
never  attempt  to  ipake.him^lf  at^folutf,  fincehis 
authority  was  already  nH^ch  too  -great  and  overbear* 
ing  in  a  free  Hate.  Tek<^lides  fays,  tlie  Athenians 
had  given  up  (o  ixim 

fo  hri^  tf.htfft^  to  HPd  and  to  d^firoj  j 
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Infeace^  in  war  to  gnernx  m^y  u  ruU     [ 
Itbtir  vcrjfale^  Ukef^msJup&Ur'bHt^.        .  J .  ; .  * 

Aod  this  not  Qiilv  for  A  UnW,  .te  4uHng  cheprimeT 
aad  flower  gf  a  ingrt  adminjftr^ion  \  but  for  fort|r 
years  together  he  held  the ,  prefCminericey  ittUcUt 
mchmenas  Ephialtesy  L^triates,^  Myronides,  CU 
men,  Tolmides  and  Tliucy4ides^^ni3  continued  ic 
nokls  than  fifteen  years  afteHte  fall  and  tiaflUh^ 
tnent  of  the  letter.'  The  power  of  the  nugiftrates; 
which  to  them  was  but  annuali  all  ceiiter^iTin  hki^ 
yet  ftill  he  kept  himfelf  untainted  by  avaric^.  Not 
that  he  was  inattentive  to  his  finabces  \  but,  on'  th4 
contrary,  neither  negligent  of  his .  paternal  eftate^ 
nor  yet  willinfi;  to  have  much  trouble  with  it,  as  he 
had  not  m.ucb  ^me^to  fpare,  he  brbught  the  hia- 
nagement  of  it  into  fuch  ^  niethod  \as  w^  very 
ca^^  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  exa£t  For  hi 
ufed  to  turn  /» .whole  yearns  produce  into  monty.al: 
together,  and  with  this  fie  bought  fron)  day  to  ^ay 
aUinanner  of  necelTaries  at  the  inarket/  T2\is'  Xfttcg 
of  living  was  not  agree^le  t9  his  Tons  when  growA 
\f^  ana  th$t  allowance  he  made  the  won^en  didl 
2K>t  appear  to  theni  a  generous  one;  they  complained 
of  a  pittance  d^^ily  meafured  ,out  with  fcrupuldui 
iBConoaiy,  which  admitted  of  npiie  of  thofe  fgper- 
Auities  to  common  in  great  houles,  and  wealthy  fa- 
milies, and  could  not  bear  to  think  of  the  expences 
beine  fo  nicely  adjufted  to  the  incotpe. 

The  perfoa  who  mapaged  theCe  concerns  wkh  ^ 
much  exa^nefs,  w^  a  fervant  pf  his  named' £va(f* 
gelus,  cither. rcnwkaWy  fitted  for  the  purpoffe  b]r 
nature,  or  formed  to  it  by  Pericles.  Anixajgbras, 
indeed,  copfidered  thefe  lower  attentions  as  incofl- 
^ftcnt  with  iu&.wifl(p).  Following  the  di^ate^  of 
CDthuffarm,  and 'wrapt  up  in  fublime  enquifre^^  jfe 
ouitttd  his  houfe,  and  left  his  lands  untilled  and 
Mbtaea  BiK»  IB  VB^  opinioih:  th^fe  -is-  an  e^tntial 
4s0^encc  befvpeoi  ft  ^eiool^mTe  and  a  praaicai 
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philofophcr.  The'  f^^"^^^  advancJ^s  hii$*  idea$  irjto 
the  regions  bf  fclehce  without  tKc  'afllftatice  of  any 
tjung  corooreal  or  jfxtjrnal ;  the  latter  endeavour? 
lb  .ajpiy:^is.^reat  icjualities  to  th6;iSfe  ftf  mankind, 
^nd  riches  aTOrd,  kitp'*not  only  neceflary  but  excel-" 
lent  aJTiftancc./'Th'u?  if  w^s  with  Pericles,  who  by 
tjls  wealth  was  enabled'' to  relieve  Muhibers  of  the 
popjr  citizehsT*  Tjfay^"  Jfbr  want  of  fuch  pr\idential 
regard^,  this  very'Ariaxagbfas,  v^e  arg'told,  layneg- 
ledlcd  and  unprovided  for,  in  fo.much  that  the  poor 
cldWanhad  •covered' up  his  head  and  was  going 
^a.ift^rve  himfelf.  But  An  acCbdrit  Of  it  being 
brought  to  Pfcricles^  he  was  extremely  moved  at  it, 
tan  imniediately .  to  Jiim',  expoftulated,  irftreatedj 
bewailing  not  fo  niuch  the  fate  of  his  friend  as  hi} 
pwn^  if  hisadminiftrktion  fhdtild.  lofe  fo  valuable  a 
couhfejlor.  *  Anaxagorasi  uhcoverirtg  his  face,  re^ 
jplied,  '^  Ah  Pericles !  thofe  that  nave  need  pf  i 
**  lamp,  take  care  to  ftipply  it  with  oil.** 

'  ISy'this  ilme;.  the  Lacedaemonians 'began  to^ex^ 
crcfs  fome  iedlouly  .dif'the  Athenian  greatriefs,  "and 
^cricks  wiuipg'tdk,  a^va^^^  it  ftill/higher,  and  tti 
inake  the  people  fifiorc  ^ejjfible  of  .their  Inipbrtancfc 
jand  more  inclinable '  to  great  *rtcfepT«,^i[)rocaretf  ah 
Wder,\  that  all  the  Gr<;elcs,  wh6refo?yer  they'rc- 
fidcd^  whether  in'  Eurojpe  or  in  Atik,*  Whether  thcS^ 
cities  were  ira^X  jox' Qttit^  jftiould  Tend  iSlepirties  ti> 
'Athens  to,  confuft  about  "re builciiBg  the  Greciao 
temples  which  the  barbarians  Tiad  Jbutnt,  and  aboift 
providing  thofe  facrlfices  yhich  ha5  Seen  vowed 
during  the  Perfian  war,  for  the  preferyation  'cff 
Greece-,  and  likewife  to'  enter  into  fuch  meaJfuros 
'as,  might  fecure  riayigation  and^nrfifntiin  tKe  peace/ 

*  Accordingly  tvy^erity\perf6nv^e^^^ 
iifty  years  ot  age,  wtfr^'fertt  tmfe'ithii  propo^  to 

^^Itwtis  cvftomary  tmottg^the  ^i0iuMk*~z  p^rblcMbQ 
'^  x'  " 


i^Mi'daermineid  to  pvt  jm^BRd  t6.h||  h§p^ft^Mffii^f  ^hfMii 

^H/kgikcr  .he  devoted  himfelf  to"  death  for  the  fervice  of  mi 

coumry,  or  hdng  weaxy  of  his  being,  bade  the  world  adiciu  ' 
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the  dificrenc  ftates  of  Greece.  Five  went  to  the 
loiiiaos  and  Dorians  in  Afia,  and  to  the  Iflanderi 
as  far  as  Lefbos  and  Rhodes;  five  to  the  citief 
about  the  Helleipont  and  in  Tiu-ace,  as  far  as  By* 
zantiom ;  five  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  Phocis 
and  Peloponnefos,  and  froiti  thence,  by  Locri  along 
the  adjoining  contment,  to  Acamania  and  Ambra* 
cia.  The  idl^were  difpatched  through  Euboea  to 
the  Greeks  that  dwelt  upon  Mount  Oetra  and 
ncdr  thie  MaKac  Bay,'  to  the  Phthiotae,,  the  f 
Achaeans  and  Theflklians,*  inviting  theoi  to  join  in 
the  council  and  new  confederacy  for  the  prderva* 
irion  of  the  peace  %  of  Greece.  It  took  not  efie^ 
however,  ncur  did  the  cities  fend  their  deputies;  tlie 
reafon  of  wiiich  is  ifaid  to  be  the  oppofnion  of  the 
\  Lacedaemonians,  for  the  propofal  was  firft  rgefbed 
in  Peloponnefus.  But  I  was  willinjg  to  give  account 
of.  it  as  a  ^ecimen  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  Orator's 
fpirit,  and  of  his  diipoficion  to  form  magnificent 
flefigns.  •  ' 

.  His  chief  merit  in  war  was  the  fafety  of  his  mea- 
fures.  He  never  willingly  engaged  in  any  uncer^ 
tain  or  very  dangerous  expedition,  nor  had  any 
ambition  to  imitate  thofe  generals  who  are  admired 
as  great  men,  becaufe  their  rafh  ehterprizes  have 
been  attended  with  fuccefs;  he  always  told  the  Athe- 
nians, ^^  that  as  far  as  their  fate  depended  upon 
•^  him,  they  Ihould  be  immoitaL**    Perceiving  that 

Toln^des, 

f  By  Achoians  we  are  fometimes  to  underfiand  the  Greeks  ia 
general y  efpecially  in  the  writings  of  the  poets ;  aod  {bme- 
times  the  iohabitants  of  a  particular  dif^rid  in  Pelopofinefus : 
Iwt  neither  of  thefe  can  be  the  meaning  in  this  place.  We 
puift  here  under ftand  a  people  of  Thefialy,  called  Achaums* 
.    V\Ae~  Sapb*  B^f  in  vcce  9^au    '  :  .«        . 

R  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Lacedaemonians  oppofed  this  on« 

dertaking,  fince  the  giving  way  to  it  would  have  been  acknow* 

kdgin^  the  Athenians  as  maAers  of  alt  Greece.    Indeed,  the 

Athenians  ihoald  not  have  attempted  it,  without  an  order,  or 

-^crec  of  the  4^pbiftyons,  ^     • 


Tblimden  tibe  ibn  d!  ToIniaKiis(»  in. confidence -df 

bii  former  ibcceft  md  mUitarj.  irpiluition,  ^wal 
|>reparii^  jio  intake  BoeocU  at  4MI  unfearooibk 
cime,  and  t^^  over  and  above  tbe  fegiUar  craopfi^ 
tie  had  f  eiibaded  the  braveft  atad  moft  fpintcd  of 
the  Athenian  youtb»  to  the  numl^er  of  «  thotifawlt 
to.  go  volm^ers  in  thsit  exped^tim,  be  addrefiBed 
him  in  piublic  atid  oried  to  divevt  him  from  u^ 
making  ufe>  among  the  reA»  of  ehofe  well-known 
Worda,  ^  if  you  regaitl  not  the  opinion  of  Perides^ 
^  yet  wait  at  ieaft  for  the  advice  of  time  who  if 
^  the  beft  of  all  €Ounlelk>rs,''  This  iaying,  ior 
the  prcftut,  ^ned  np  great  appfaufe:  hat  wheni» 
IL  iciw  days  after,  news  was  ^oughtt  that  Tolr 
iriide»  was  $  defeated  and  killed  at  Coronea,  togrr 
their  .wich  many  c^  the  braveft  citizeM,  it  procuifcd 
Wtneks  great  fefpe&  a«d  lov^  from  the  people* 
i^rko  cOttfidercd  it  a^  a  proof,  not  only  of  ms  iaga* 
£itY«  but  of  his  afieftion  for  his  Qo^ntiytneo. . 

Of  his  military  expeditions^  that  to  the  Cherfo* 
4e6i3  fvTocured  him  moft  honour,  becaiife  it  pR>ved 
-i!cry  fd«tary  to  the  QreeJks  /Wbo  :dwelt  there. 
For  he  not  only  ftrenglthcQed  their  cities  with  the 
)addi«4on  of  a  dkoitfand  able-bodied  Athenians,  but 
saifed,  fortifications  acrols  the  Ifthmus  from  fea  4o 
ifiithus  guarding  Again&  the  incurfioos  of  theThcar 
ctans  whiy  were  iprp^d  about  the  Cheribneius,  an(4 
piiiting  an  end  to  thofe  long  and  grievous  war) 
vmdtf  which  that  diftrid  ha^}  fmarted  by  reafon  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  barbarians^  as  well  as  tq 
t?ie.iK>lrt)eries  wirfi  which  ir  had  been  infefted  by 
perfo(is  who  lived  upon  the  borders^  or  were  inha- 
faicanis.  of  the  country.  But  the  expedition  mc^ 
cefebjtated  zmopg  fttangers,  was  that  by  fea  aroumi 
Pcloponnefus.    He  Sn  fail  from  Pegae.  in  the  terri- 

fioTicf 

.  ^  Tkis  defeat  happeoedl  to  the  iecoiui  year  of  At  eigktjf. 
|t}iird  Oljmpiajy  (bar  husdred  and  fony^&vc  years  before  the 
*Chri(lian  ArsL^,  Ukimott  ihaA  tw9nty-|cars  beforf  ihe  4^aU^ 
of  Pericles-  *       ' 
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tories  of  Megara  with  an  hundred  (hips  of  war^  afxl 
not  only  ravaged  the  maritime  cities,  as  Tolmides' 
fcad  done  before  hifi^  but  landed  his  forces,  and 
penetrated  a  aood  way  iip  the  country.  The  terron^ 
^  his  aitn$  Gforc  the  inhabitant  into  dieir  walled 
towm/  all  but  the  Sicyonians-  who  made  head 
againft  tnni  at  Netnedy  and  weve  defeated  in^  a 
^tched  batde;  m  memory  of  whieh  vidory  htf 
tvefted  a  trophy*  From  Acbaia^  a  conftxlerktti 
ftare,  he  took,  a  number  of  m«ti»  into  his  gallies^ 
trid  failed  to  th«  bppofite  fid6  of  the  continent  ^ 
fhen  paffimg,  by  tfie  mouth  of  die  Achelau«,  he 
made  a  defeent  in  Acarnama,  Ikit  up  the  Oeneadaie^ 
wiChin  their  watt&j  and  having  laid  waft^e  tlie  coun-^ 
try,  returnee^  home.  In  the  whole  courfe  ef  this 
affiiit,  he  vp^t^ttA  terriblir  to  hifi  enennes,  and  to 
&U  eounfrymen-  an  td^wt  and  prudent  commaflderi 
for  AC  mifcarriage  was  cofrnnkted^  nor  did  eveti 
any  unfortunate  accident  happen  during  ^e  whok 
•ime. 

Hznd/g  lailed  t6  Pontus  with  a  lai^  and  weft 
e<^pped  fleet,  he  procured  the  Gircian  cities  thjcit 
^1  the  advantages  they  deiked,  and  treated  themr 
with,  great  regard.  To  the  barbarous  nations  that 
farrounded  tliem,  and  to  their  kings  and  priivces,  he 
made  the  power  of  Athens  very  reipeftablc,  by 
&ewing  widv  what  feeurity  her  fleets  could  fa9^  and 
chat  Oie  was  in  effe^  miftrefi  of  the  fius..  He  le& 
the  people  of  SinDpe  thirteen  flitps  under  the  conr* 
mand  of  Lamachtis,  and  a  body  of  men*  to  aft 
agamit  TimefUeos  theb  tyrants  And  when  the  ly* 
Faot  and  his  parf^  were  driven^  oitt,  be  caufrd  a 
decFce  to  be  made,  that  a  colony  of  fix  hundred 
Athetiian  voluifo^rs  ftould  be  placed  in  Sinope,. 
and  Dut  in  poffetHon  of  thofe  houfes  and  laxdi  wh^dfi 
had  oelonged  to  the  tyrants.  .. 

He  did  not^  ho«Pever,  giw  w»y  to  the  wSd  de« 
fitcs  of  th«  cttsKnSy -nor  wpuld  be'.ioduEge'themy 

'    "  "       ' *    ' '       whea 
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when,  elated  with  their  (Irength  and  good  fortuhe^ , 
they  talked  ot  recovering  *  Egypt,,  and  of  act«ipt-  \ 
ing  the  coaft  of  Perfia.  Many  wfere  likpwifc  at  fhU 
time  poflefled  with. the  unfortunate  paflfioii  for  Si-* 
cily,  which  the  orators  of  Alcibiades's  party  after- 
wards inflamed  ftill  more.  Nay,  fome  etfen  dreamt 
of  f  Hetruria  and  Cartj^ge,  and  not  without  foaie 
giound  of  hope^  as  they  in^agined^  becauie  of  the 
great  extent  of  their  dominions  and  the  fucceisfui 
coude  of  their  af&irs.  .    . 

But  Pericles  retrained  this  impetuofky  of  the 
citizens,  and  curbed  th/eir  extravagant  defire  of  coo^ 
(jifeft  •,  employing  the  greateft:  part  of  their  forces 
in  ftrengtheningand  fecuring  their  prefect  acquU 
fitions^  and  considering  it  as  a  matter  of  cpnfe«* 
quence  to  keep  the  Lacedaemonians  within  bounds  t 
whom  he  therefore. oppofed,  as  on  other  occafions^ 
fo  particul^Fly  in  the  facred  wan  For  when  the 
Lacedaemonians^  by  dint  of  arms,  had  reftored  the 
temple  to  the  citizens  of  Delphi,  which  had  been 
ieized  Jby  the  Phocians,  Pericles,  immediately  after 
the  departure-  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  marched 
thit|)er  and  put  it  into  the  bands  of  the  Phocians 
:^in«    And  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had  engraved 

on  . 

*  'For  tht  AthcQi:)ti«  kad  bteii  mailers  of  JEgypt^  as  we 
finijl  kk  the  fecond  t)ook  of  Thocydides.  They  were  driven 
oat  of  it  t>y  Mi^Hbyzas;  Artaxerxes's  lieutenant,  in  the  firll 
jrear  of  the  eigbcieth  Olympiad.  And  it  was  only  in  the  laft 
year^  of  the  6ichty*firft  Olympiad*,  that  Pericles  made  tha^ 
laccefsful  expedicion  about  Peloponnefus ;  therefore  it  is  not 
ilrange  that  the  Atheniahs,  now  in  the  height  of  profperity. 
talked  of  recovering  tfiSir  footing  in  a  country  which  they  had 
lb  lately  loft. 

f  Hetroria  ieems  oddly  joined  with  Carthage  $  but  we  may 
'<onii5!er  that  Hetruria  was  on  one  fide  of  Sicily,  and  Carthage 
on  tHe  other.  The  Athenains,  therefore,  after  they  had  de« 
voured  Sicily  in  their  thoughts,  might  think  of  extenditfg 
.  their  'a»qaetL%  to  thr «ooiitries  on  tbe bright  and  .kft ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  kin^  Pyrrhus  Jn4ttl2ed  nis  -wild  amhitaoa  'H 
fttbdue  Sicilyi  Italy'and  Afric.  *  ^ 
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^  the  forehead  of  the  brazen  J  wolf  tfce  priyilcgq 
which  the  people  of  Delphi  had  granted  them,  of 
confulting  the  oracle  firft,  Pericles,  caufed  the  fame 
privilege  for  the  Athenians,  to  be  infcribed  on  the 
woirs  right  fide.  .  '       *       !» 

•  \The  event  Ihewed,  that  he  was  right  in  confining 
the  Athenian  fprces  to  aft  within  the  bounds  ot 
Greece.    For,  in  the  fifft  place,, the  Eaboeahs  re^ 
volted,  and  lie  'led  an  army  againfl:  thenj.  *  S^ooi> 
after,  news  was  brought  that  Megara  had  conv? 
menced  .  hoftilities,    and   that ,  (he  Lacedaetponiail 
forces,  under  the  command  of  king'Pliftonax>  wer^ 
upon  the  borders^  of  Attica.     The  enemy  o^ered 
him  battle  •,  he  did  not  chufe,  however,  to  fifque 
an  engagement  with  fo  numerous  and  refolute  an 
army.     But.  as^Pliilionax   Wis  very  young,    and 
chiefly  direftcd  by  Cleandrides,'  a  counfellbr  whom  the 
Efbori  had  appointed  him  on  account  of  his  tender 
age,  he.  attempted  to  bribfe  that  qounfellor,  and  fuc- 
cecding  in  it  to  his  wifti,  perfuaded  him  to  draw  otF 
the  PeTopopnefians  from  Attica.     The  foldiers  dif- 
pcrfing  and  retiring  to  their  refpedlivc  homes,  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  fo  highly  incenfed,  that  they 
laid  a  heavy  Hne  upon  the  king,  and  as  he  was  hoc 
able  to  pay  it,  he  withdrew  from  Lacedaemon.     A$ 
for  Cleandrides,  who  fled  from  juftice,  they  con- 
demned him  to  death.    He  was  the  father  of  Gylip- 
pus  who  defeated  the  Athenians,  in  Sicily,  and  wnQ 
Ibemed  to  have  derived  the  vice  of  avarice  from 
'Mm  as  an  hereditary  diftempcr.     He  was  led  by  it 
Into  bad  pfaAices,  for  which  he  was  banifhed  with 
igipminy  from  Sparta,  as  we  have  related  in  the 
TOe  of  Lyfander. 

^    In  the  accounts  for  this  campaign  Pericles  piie 
down  ten  talents  laid  out  far  a  necej^ary  ufe^  and  the 

people 


t  This  wolf  is  faid  to  have  been  confecrated  aod  placed  bgr 
.the  -fide  of  the.  great,  altar,  on  occaiioo  of  a  wolf's  killing  a 
diief  who  had  robbed  the  temple,  and  leading  the  Delphiai^ 
to  the  place  where  the  trcafure  lay,  ^ 
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people  allowed  it,  without  examining  the  ipatter. 
clofely  or  prying  into  the  fccret.  Accordirijg  to 
fomc  writers,  and  amopg  the  reft  Thcophr^us  the 
philblbpher,  Pericles  fent  ten  talents  every  year  td 
Sparta,  with  which  he  gained  all  the.  magiftracy^ 
ktid  kept  them  from  a&s  of  hoftility  •,  not  chat  he 
purchaied  peace  with  the  money,  but  only  gained 
time,  that  he  might  have  leifure  to  msikc  prepa* 
Nations  to  carry  on  ^xhc  war  afterwards  with  ad« 
vantage. 

Immediately,  after  the  retrcaJ  piC  tTie  Laced^j 
moniatis,  he  turned  his  arms  againft  the  revoltersl 
and  Dallkig  over  into  Euboea  with  fifty  fhips  and 
Mvc  thoufand  men,  he  reduced  the  cities.  He' ex- 
pelled the  Hsppohotae^  perfons  diftinguifhed  by  their 
opulence  and  authority  among  the  Qialcidians ;  an4 
)iaving  exterminated  all  the  Heftiaesbs,  he  ^vc 
their  city  to  a  colony  of  Athenians.  The  caufc  of 
this  feverity  was  their  having  taken:  an  Athcniao 
Clip,  and  murdered  the  whole  crew. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Athenians  and  Lac;edaemoe> 
niijis  having  agreed  upon  a  truce  for  thirty  years» 
Pericles  cauled  a  decree  to  be  made  for  an  expedi*> 
tbh  againft  Samos.  The  pretence  he  made  ufe  of 
"was,  that  the  Saniians,  when  commanded  to  put  ao 
end  to  the  war  with  the  Milefians,  had  rcfuicd  ic 
But  as  he  feetns  to  have  entered  upon  this  war 
ittetply  to  gratify  Afpafia,  it  may  not  be  amifi  t9 
enquire  by  what  art  or  power  fhe  captivated  thib 
'j^reatcft  (latefmen,  and  brought  even  pHik)iGf>heri 
to  fpeak  of  her  lb  mugh  to  her  advantage. 
'^  It  is  agreed,  that  Ihe  was  by  birth  a  It  l^iiefiaiy 
jand  the  daughter  of  Axiocbvis.  She  is  reported  tQ 
iiave  trod  in  the  fteps  (^  §  T|>argelia  who  was  de- 
•        .  fcen&a 

II  Milctnin.  a^dty  in  Ionia,,  wai  famopt  ibr  -prodqcu^  per- 

*1bns  of  extraordinary  abilities. 

|Tlris  Tharfijelia,  by  her  beaaty,  obtained  tbc  fovcrcigntjr 
*^Tlie!ialy. '  BowcT^f,  fhe  came  to  an  ttAtiin^Ij  end  |  (qm  IhO' 
was  murdered  by  one  of  her -lovers* 
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icended  from  the  andent  lonians,  and  to  have  re- 
ienred  her  intimacies  for  the  great.  This  Thar- 
^lia^  who  to  the  charn^s  of  her  perfon  added  a 
peculiar  politenels  and  poignant  mt^  had  many* 
lovers  among  the  Greeks^  and  drew  over  to  the 
king  ojf  Perfia*s  intereft  all  that  apprpacbed  her  4 
by  whofe  means,  as  they  were  pedbas  pf  eminence 
and  authority,  flie  fowed  the  feeds  of  the  Median 
fa&ion  among  the  Grecian  ftates. 

Some,  indeed,  iay>  that  Pericles  made  his  court 
t6  Aipafia  only  on  account  of  her  wifdom  and  poli* 
deal  abilities.  Nay,  even  Socrates  himielf  fome- 
times  vifited  her  aiong  with  his  friends ;  and  her 
acquaintance  took  their  wives  with  them  to  bear 
her  difcourfe,  though  the  bufmefs  that  fuppo^;tcd 
iter  was  neither  honourable  nor  decent,  for  me  kept 
«  number  of  courtezans  in  her  houfe.  ^fchines 
informs  us,  that  *  Lyficles,  who  was  a  grazier,  and 
of  a  niean  ungenerous  difpofition,  by  his  intercourfe 
with  Afpafia  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  became  the 
moft  conliderable  man  in  Athens.  And  though 
Plato's  Menexenus  in  the  beginning  is  rather  humor- 
ous, than  ferious,  yet  thus  much  of  hiftory  we  may 
gather  from  it,  that  many  Athenians  reforted  to  her 
on  account  of  her  (kill  in  the  -|-  art  of  fpeaking. 

I  fhould  not,  however,  think  that  the  attachment 
of  Pericles  was  of  fo  very  delicate  a  kind.     For, 

.  *  What  the  employments  were  to  which  this  Lyficles  wa^ 
advanced,  is  no  where  recorded. 

t  It  is  not  to  h$  imaeined,  that  Afpafia  excelled  in  light 
and  amoroas  difcoQries.  xier  difcourfes,  on  the  contrary,  were 
«et  more  brilliaoc  than  folid.  It  was  even  believed  by  the 
moft  inttUigciit  Athenians,  and  amongft  them  by  Socrates  him- 
.fidf#  that  fhe  compofed  the  celebrated  fanerdi  oration  pronoun- 
ced by  Pericles,  in  honour  of  thofe  that  M^ere  ilain.  in  the  Sa- 
mian  war.  It  is  probable  enough,  that  Pericles  undertook  that 
jyar  toarenge  Che  quarrel  of  the  Mikfians,  at  the  fuggeftion  of 
Afpa&a,  woo  was  of  Miletam  1  who  is  laid  to  have  accompani- 
ed him  in  that  expedition,  and  to  have  built  a  temple  to  per- 
.pctaate  the  memory  of  his  vi^ry. 

..^.Vol/II.  D  though 
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though  his  wife,  who  was  his  relation,  and  had  been 
lirft  married  to  Hij^nicus,  by  whom  (he  had  GalKas 
the  rich,  brought  him  tw6  ions,  XanthippU9  and 
Paralus,  yet  they  lived  fo-  ill  together,  that  they 
parted  by  confent.  She  was  tnarried  to  another^ 
and  he  took  Afpafia,  for  whom  he  had  the  tenckreft 
r^rd.  In  fo  much,  that  he  never  went  out  upon 
Jbufineis,  or  returned  without  faluting  her.  In  the 
comedies  (he  is  called  the  ?few  Ofnpbakt  Beiamra^ 
and  JuHo.    Cr^inus  plainly  eaHs  her  a  pro^tute, 

Sie  hire  this  Juno,  tkis  Afpafia, 

SkilPd  in  the  jhamtlefi  trait  ami  mry  art 

Ofwmtcmi^s. 

* 

He  feems  alfo  to  have  had  a  natural  ion  by  her  ^ 
for  he  is  introduced  by  Eupolis  enqv^nog  stfter  hioi^ 
thus, 

—Still  lives  the  offspring  of  n^  dalliance? 

Pyronidcs  anfwers. 

He  A^w,  and  might  have  harne  the  name  of  hufb(fniy 
Hid  he  not  dream  that  every  ho  fern  fair 
Is  not  a  cbafte  one. 

Such  was  the  fame  of  Afpafia,  that  Cyrus  who 
contended  with  Artaxerxes  for  the  Perfian  crown, 
gave  the  name  of  Afpafia  to  his  favourite  concu- 
bine, who  before  was  called  Milta.  This  wgmaii 
was  born  in  PbociSy  and  was  the  daughter  of  l^cr^ 
motimus.  When  Cyrus  was  flain  ia  the  bank,  Ike 
was  carried  to  the  king,  and  had  afterwards  great 
influence  over  him.  Thefe  particulars  occuring  t6 
my  memory  as  I  wrote  this  Lfe,  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  needlefs  affeflation  of  gravity,  if  not  ao^sfieaicc 
againft  politenefs,  to  pafs  them  over  in  fileftce. 
I  now  return  to  the  Samian  war,  which  PerfelQ^ 
.  is.  much  blamed  for  having  promoted,  in  favour  c£ 

^         '  •         '*thc 
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die  Mikfians,  at  the  ]nf%ation  of  AfptlU*  Tke 
Mildiaos  and  $am]aii3  had  been  at  war  tor  the  city 
of  Pricnc,  and  the  Samians  had  the  ^vamage^ 
when  the  Athtenians  inteipofed,  and  ordered  t^cni 
to  lay  down  their  anns>  am!  refer  the  d^iiidn  of  tiia 
difpote  to  than :  but  the  Samians  refufed  to  comply 
with  this  domnd.  P^des  therefore,  failed  With  a 
fleet  to  Sanios,  and  abolifhed  the  oligarchical  form 
of  gofwerncneot*  *  He  then  took  fifty  ^  the  pjrinctpal 
men»  and  the  fame  number  of  children^  as  hoftages^ 
and  icnt  them  to  Lemnos.  Each  of  thefe  hoftages^ 
we  are  told,  offered  him  a  talent  for  his  ranfom  % 
and  thofe  chat  were  defirous  to  prevent  the  fettling 
of  a  democracy  among  then),  would  have  given 
him  much  moit.  4l  Pifluthnes  the  Perfian,  who  had 
the  intercft  oi  the  Samians  at  heart,  likewife  fent 
him  ten  thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  to  pfevail  up9ii 
him  to  grant  them  more  favourable  terms.  Pe« 
ricies,  however,  would  receive  none  (^  their  pre* 
firms,  but  treated  the  Samians  in  the  manner  be 
had  refolved  on  ^  and  having  eftabliihed  a  poput 
lar  government  in  the  ifland,  he  returned  vq 
Athens. 

But  they  foon  revoked  again,  having  rrcortred 
their  hoftages  by  Ibme  private  meafuri^of  Pi(ruthnes9 
and  made  pew  preparations  for  war.  Pericles  com* 
ing  with  a  fleet  to  reduce  them  once  more,  foQn4 
them  not  in  a  pofture  of  negligence  or  despair,  but 
determined  to  contend  with  turn  for  the  dominion 
of  the  fea.  A  (harp  engagemf  nt  enfucd  near  the 
ifle  of  Tragia,  and  Pericks  gamed  a  glorious  vie* 
mcy,  having  with  forty-four  ^p  deleatictd  fcvenqi^ 
twedty  of  which  had  foldiera  on  board. 

Purfuing  his  yiftory,  he  poffeflcd  himfclf  of  t;^©. 
harbour  otSamoa,  and  laid  kege  to  the  city.    They 
fiM  retained  courage  enough  to  fally  out  and  ^iva 

D  2  him 

t  nffotfciiei,  tlie  Toti  of  Hyfta<]»ei,  wm  govmRMr  bf  Strdit, 
and  efponfed  the  caofe  of  the  Samians  of  coarfe,.  becaifie  sk# 
jpriadpal  perfont  amoog  them  were  in  the  Perfian  iatereft^ 
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fcim  battle  before  the  walls,  Soon  after  a  grcatrtr 
fleet  came  from  Athens,  and  the  Samians  were  en- 
tirely fhut  up :  whereupon,  Pericles  took  fixty  gal- 
lies,  and  fteered  for  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  de* 
fign,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  to  meet  the  Phcenkian 
fleet  that  was  coming  to  the  relief  of  Samos,  and  to 
engage  with  it  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  ifland. 

Stefimbrotus,  indeed,  fays,  he  intended  to  fail  for 
Cyprus,  which  is  very  improbable^  But  whaccvef 
his  defign  was,  he  feems  to^  have  committed  an 
error.  For  as  foon  as  he  was  gone,  Meliifus,  the 
fon  of  tthagenes,  a  man  diflinguifhed  as' a  phUofo* 
pher,  and  at  that  time  commander  of  the  Samians, 
defpifing  either  the  fmall  number  of  Ihips  that  was 
left,  or  clfe  the  inexperience  of  their  officers,  per- 
fuaded  his  countrymen  to  attack  the  Athenians. 
Accordingly  a  battle  was  fought,  and  the  Samians 
obtained  the  viftory ;  for  they  noade  many  priibners, 
deftroyed  the  greateft  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet, 
cleared  the  feas,  and  imported  whatever  warlike 
ftores  and  provifions  they  wanted.  Ariftotle  writes, 
that^^riclcs  himfelf  had.beea  beaten  by  the  fame 
MeHffus  in  a  former  fca-fight. 
•  The  Samians  returning  upon  the  Athenian  pri« 
foners  the  infult  they  had  received,  §  marked  their 
foreheads  with  the  figure  of  an  owl,  as  the  Atheni* 
«ns  had  branded  them  with  a  Saffuenay  which  is  a 
kind  of  a  (hip  built  low  in  the  fore-part,  and  wide 
ond  hollow  in  the  fides.  This  form  makes  it  light 
and  expeditious  in  failing;  and  it  was  called  Samainm 
from  its  being  invented  in  Samos  by  Polycrates  the 
Hyrant.  <  Ariuophanes  is  fuppofed  to  have  hinted  at 
thefe  marks,  when  he  fays, 
••  * 

'The  SamigHS  are  a  Utter' d race. 

V  •    AS 

.  S  We  htire  m  accooot  of  <hefe  reciprocal  .baifatfitits  ij| 
Slittcydides^ 
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As  foon  as  Pericks  was  u^ormed  of  the  mJsfor^ 
cune  that  had  befallen  his  army,  he  immediately\|| 
xeturned  with  fuccours,  gave  Meliflus  battle,  routed 
the  enemy,  and  blocked  up  the  town  •  by  buildr 
ing  a  wall  about  it ;  chufing  to  owe  the  conqueft  of 
it  rather  to  time  and  expencc,  than  to  purchafe  it 
with  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens.  But  when  he 
found  the  Athenians  murmured  at  the  time  fpent  ift 
the  blockade,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  reftrain  them 
ifrom  the  aflaylt,  he  divided  the  army  ioto  eight 
parts,  and  or<jered  them  to  draw  lots.  .  That  divi^ 
^on  which  dfew  a  white  bean,  were  to  enjoy  them? 
felves  in  eafe  and  pleafurc  while  the  others  fought, 
|ience  it  is  faid,  that  thofe  who  fpend  the  day  in 
Reading  and  merriment,  call  that  a  wbUe  day  from 
the  wHie  than. 

Ephprus  add;,  thatr  t^eticles  in  this  fiege  made 
)]fe  of  tjattering  engjiocs,  the  invention  of  which 
he  nau^h  a^imired,  it;  being  then  a  new  one ;  ami 
that  he  }^  yfr/^9ioxf;' the.  engineer  along  with  him; 
who,  on  fC(^ynt  of  his  lami^neiis,  was  carried  about 
in  a  lilter,  when  his  pi;efence  was  required  to  dire£); 
the  machines,  and  thepce  had  the  furhame  of  Peri^ 
pboretus.  But  Hcf aplides  of  Pontus  confutes .  this 
aflertipn  by  fome  varies  of  Anacreon,  in  which 
peoti^n  i$  made  of  Artemon  Periphpr^tus  feverftl 
a«s  before  :(he  Samian  )v^r  and  thefe  .tranfa£tion$ 
of  Pericles.  And  he  tells  us  thi^  Artemon  was  a 
perfon  whp  gave  himfelf  up  to  luxury,  and  ww 
9vithal  of  a  timid  and  eifeminate  fpifit;  that  h^ 
fpent  moil  of  his  time  within  doors,  and  had  a 
ihield  of  brafs ;  held  over  his  head  by  a  couple  of 
(laves,  leaft  fomething  fhould  fall  upon  him.  More^ 
over,  that  if  he  happqned  to  be  neceiTarily  obliged 
to  gn  abroad,  jieiya;  ^larried  ii^  flitter,  whiph  hung 

1  On  Us  return,  he  received  a  reinforcement  of  fonrfcore 
lup#,  at  Thocjrdides'  tellf  'm  V  or  ninety^*  atcordiiig  toVDT o« 
dorot.  Vid.  TWr^/.  Ub.  i.  dc  Bell,  teiopon.  {!f  ihW«r.  SickU 
lib.  xiL  ....••* 
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fy  low  ^  almollb  to  touch  the  ground,  and  therefore 
^^  calkd  Ftrifhorttus. 

Aftxrr  nine  months  the  Samians  furrehdered.  Pe- 
rkles  rstzed  their  walls,  feized  their  (hips,  and  laid 
an  heavy  fine  upon  them ;  part  of  which  they  paid 
down  direfkly,  the  reft  they  promifed  at  a  fet  time^ 
imd  gave  koftagcs  for  the  payment.  Duris  the 
iSamian  makes  a  nielancholy  tale  of  it,  accufing 
JPcriclcs  and  the  Athenians  of  great  cruelty,  of 
which  no  mention  is  made  by  Thucydides,  Ephorus, 
or  Ariftotle.  What  he  relates  concerning  the  S^ 
ttiian  o^cen  and  feamen  feems  quite  fiditiousi 
he  tells  us,  that  Pericles  caufed  them  to  be  brought 
into  the  market-place  at  Miletus,  and  to  be  bound 
to  pofts  there  for  ten  days  together,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  ordered  them,  by  that  time  in  the  moft 
wretched  eonditiod,  to  be  difpatched  with  clubs, 
imd  refufed  their  bodies  the  hfonourof  bitrial.  Duris^ 
indeed,  hi  his  hiftories,  ofte5  goes  *^  beyohd  the 
timiis  of  truth,  even  when  not  mifled  by  any  intereft 
Wr  pafllon,  and  therefore  is  mope  likely  to  have  ex- 
aggerated the  luffcringfe  of  his  country,  to  make  the 
Athenians  appear  in  an  odious  light. 
'  Pericks,  at  his  rerurrt  to  At&eAs,  after  the  reduc- 
flM  of  Saaios,  celebrated  in  a  fplendid  manner  the 
4rtsfe<}uies  of  his  countrj^m^n  who  fell  irt  that  war^ 
iAd  ^rOfi^Unced  himfelf,  the  iltneral  Oration,  ufual 
«i>  fttch  occafions.  This  ^ined  him  great  applaiale  \ 
Und  when  he  came  down  from  the  roftrtam^  tfcc  wo- 
witn  paid  their  refpefts  to  him,  and  pi*efdntcd  him 
wit^^  crowns  and  chaplets,  like  a  charApion  juft  re^. 
turned  viftorious  from  the  lifts.  Only  Elpinice  ad- 
<tre8^d  hiflrti  in  terms  quite  different :  "  Are  thefe 

*  anions,  then,  Pfericles^  worthy  of  Crowns  artdgar- 
^  lalid^  whkh  •  have  (deprived  us  of  many  iWave 
^^  citizens,  not  in  a  war  vhiti  the  Phoenicians  and 

«  Medes, 

•  ^  Yet  Cictfo  idli  it»»  thii  T^mit  was  a  cifefal  httoriao^ 
IfontD  in  bi^ofia  dtJiieeA  TI119  hiagntao  lived  in  ihTc  time  of 
Pcolem^  FbUadelphus. 
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^^  MfsdeSiifuch.ss.iny  brother  Cim<m  waged,  but  in 
^  definying  a  ckymmted  t&  us  both  in  blood  and 
^^  fnttidfliip  ?**  Pcrides  only  fmiled,  and  anfwered 
fbfijy  nick  this  line  p£  Archilochus, 

lyj^lavi/b  euUmms  $9$  n  head  tb^i's  grly  ? 

Ion  ii^orms  us»  th^  he  was  Highly  ebted  with 
this  cojigucf^,  and.  icrupled  not  to  fay»  **  that 
*  Agameinnon  fpeait  ten,  years  in  reducing  one  of 
^  the  qities  of  the  bai"barians,|  whereas  he  hod  taken 
^*  the  richeft  and  mpft  powerful  city,  among  the 
'*  lonians  in  nine;  momfe**'  And  indeed  he  had 
reafon  to  be  proud  oF  this  .aichievemcnt;  for  the 
war  *r4S,  reil^  a  rfangfrous  pne,  and  the  event  un^ 
ccfrtain,^fiDCc^  accbrmng.  toThucydides^  fuch  was 
<he  power  of  i:he,^^miaA!5t.  that  the  Athenians  were 
10.  unminent  dangftV  of  loBng  the  dominion  of  the 

Some  time^  aftier.  this>  when  the  Peloponnefian 
war  was  ready  to  brea^  but,  ^ericlcs  pcrfuaded  th? 
people  x,(>  'fcpdfuccours  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cor- 
cyra,*who  were  at  war  ifiritH  the  Corinthians  ^^-  which 
would  bf  a  mean?  cojfix  in  their  interoft:  an  iflanic| 
whoie  naval  forces  wejje  conHderable,  and  might  bd 
of  great  fcrvice  in  cafe  of  afuptqrc  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnedans^  which  they,  bad!  afl, the.  realon  in  the 
world  to  cxpeft  would  be  fbop.  The  fuccours  were 
decreed  accordingly^  and  Pericles  ifent  Lacedaemonir 
us  to  tbp  ion  of  Cimon  with  ten  Jlhip^  only^  as  if  he 
defigned  nothing  more  than  to  ±  dilgrace  him.  A 
mu^l^  i^iCg^fd  ajid  friendfbip  fubfiiled  betweep  Ci« 
ipon's  family  and  the  Spartans,  and  he  how  furniihcd 
'j?4  .  ,.  hi? 

'  t  Tllf  wjh*  Wtn  potmneAc^d  ^6oat  the  thtie*  teri^tory  6f  Cpi- 
4uAmim^  ft  dty  lii  Matedoliiiik,  Ibtiiidtd  by  tlie  Cord)rTJ>ift 

t  Thctp  feemt  to  be  very  little  colour  for  this  hard  aflertion* 
Thucydidea  fays,  that  the  Athenians  did  not  intend  theCorcy- 
naaa  aov  real  mCftaaoTt  but-fent  thb  fnaall  fqvadron  to  k>ok 
OB  whire  the  Conathi^uu  and  Corcyiians  weakened  and 
wafted  each  oiben 
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his  fori  with  butra  few  (hips,  and  govt  him  the  chiqg^* 
of  this  affair  againd:  his  indinatiqi^  ia  order  that,  W 
nothing  great  or  (biking  were  ieifibfted,  Lacedaemo^' 
nius  might  be  ftill  the  more  fu^efted  of  favouring; 
the  Spartans.  Nay,  by  all  imaginable  methods  he 
endeavaurcd  to  hinder'thci  advancement  of  that  fa- 
ipily,  rcprpfcnting.  the  fons  ofCinion,  as  by  their 
very  names  not  genuine 'Athenians,  but  ftrahgers 
and  aliens,  one  of  them  being;  tailed  Lac^dsemoniusiJ 
another  Theflaliis,  and  a  third  Eleus.  Theyfcei^ 
tor  have  been  all  the  fons  of  an  Arcadian  woman^ 
Pericles  hoWever,  finding  himfelf  greatly  blan^e^ 
about'thefe  ten  gallies,  an  aid  by  no  meansTufHcienc 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  thbfe  that  requefted  it^  but 
likely  enough  to  afford  his  enemies  a  pretence  Vo 
accufe  him,  fent.  another  §'  fquadron  to^ODVcyra^ 
which  did  not  arrive  till  the, afticin  was  over. 

•  The  Corinthians,  offended  at  this  treatitienti 
complained  Qf  it.  at  Lacedsemon,  and  the  Mqga* 
renfians  at  tKe  fame  ^timeafledged,  that  the^^A^ 
hians  would  not  fuffel"  dierfi  to  cOme  to  4ny  rhartbl^ 
port  of  theirs,  but  drove  them  out,  thci^eby  'in£8'ngi 
|ng  the  commoii  brivilegfesj  i^^  die  pam 

they  had  tikeri  bepre^hc  geihfei'ai  afTembly  atGrfeecel 
*f  he  people  of  Agiha,  too;  privately  acquainted  die 
Ixacedaemoni^ns  with  'niaitiy^  eficrqachmthts  anrf  inl 
Juries  done  tficmfey*  the  Athcrilansfi  whonl  they!  durfl 
hot  ace  life  openly.  And  at  thiiiVery  juhfture,  Po- 
tidfea,  a  Connthianeolohy,-  butfubjeA  to  the  Athe^ 
nians/  bfeihg  befieged  in  confequence  of  it^Vfcvolii 
fattened  on  the  war.     '"    '.;.      '  '  ,    '  '  ^     ' 

,'  However,  as  ambafladors  were  fent  to  Athens, 
'and  as  Af crhidamus, '  king  of  the  liaAfedisertiOniani 
erideavoured  to  give  a  Kestling  turn  to  moft  erf"  the 
.fxt^cles  in  queft^n^  and  to  pacify  thC;  ^^^  >pro« 
bably  no  other  point  would^biive  involved  the  Atb6- 
,r-    .  ^  '         r/r  ^.   !..  ....  . ..-.  ,.,  V    ,      ..  >  >^     nians 

.'  §  But  this  fleet,  which  coniifted  of  twenty  Ihi^t,  prevented 
'i  fecoiid  engagement*  for -which:  th^  were  preparing. 
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iHdos  in  w|ir,  if  they  could  haye^  been  perfuafJed  to;; 
refcind  the  decree  ^^inft  the  Megarenfians,  and  to 
be  reconciled  to  them.  Pericles,  therefore,  in  exert^ 
Ing  all  his  intereft  to  oppofe  this  meafure,  in  retain^ 
ing  his  enmity  to  the  Megarenfians^.  and  working  up 
the  people;  to  the  fame  rancour  was  the  fole  author 
of  the  war^  «  \      . 

It  is  faid,  that  when  the  ambalTadors  ||  from  La« 
cedsemon  came  upon  this  occ^on  to  Athens,  Pe-^ 
ricles  pretended  there  was  a;  law  which  forbad  the 
taking  down  any  tablet  on  which  a  decree  of  the 
people  was  written,  *'  Then,"  faid  Polyarces,  ono 
of  the  ambalTadors,  ^^  do  not  take  it  down,  butturi| 
*^  the  other  fide  outward  h  there  is  no  law  againi| 
*^  that."  Notwithftanding  the  pleafantry  of  this  an« 
fwer,  Pericles  relented  not  in^the  Icail.  Hefeems^ 
indeed,  to  have  had  fome  private  pique  againili'the 
^egar^nfians,  though  the  pretext  be  ^a vailed  himfelf 
of  in  public  was,  that  tliey.  had  ^plied  to  profane 
pfes  certain  parcek  of  facred  ground ;.  and  thereupon 

,hc 

n  The  Lacedaemonian  ambaiTadors  demanded  in  the  £rlt 
place,  tlie  expalfion  of  thofe  Athenians .  who  w^re  ftiled  exe-« 
ciible  bn 'oUrcosnt  of  the  old  bu liners  of  Cyfon  and  bisiaiTo- 
ciates,  becaufe  by  his  mother's  fi^  Pericles  was' alUed  to  the 
family,  of  Megacles ;  they  ne^t  hififbed  that  the  fiege  of  Poti- 
dxa  fhould  be  mied  ;'  3dly,  thait  tKe  inhabitants  of  iEgina 
flioold  be  left  free ;  and  laftly,  that  ^he  decree  made  a^gkinil 
the  MegareniianSy  whereby  they  were  forbid  the  pQrts,and 
markets  of  Atheils  on  pain  of  deaths  ihotrld  be  revoked,  and  the 
Gredaa  ftates  fet  at  lit>erty» .tvho ."were, under  the  domtnion  of 
Athens.  .-, 

Pericles  repr^lented  to  the  Atheniansi  that,  whatever  the  La- 
cedacomnians  might  pretend,  the  trae  ground-  of  their  refenC- 
ment  was  the  prctfperity  of  the  Athenian  republic:  that,  n^ver* 
thejefs,  it'might  be  propofed,  that  the  Athenians  would  reverfe 
their  decree  againft  Megara,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  wonld  allow 
free  egrefs  aod;regrei6  t|»«t^tf  city  to  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies;  that  they  would  leave  all  thofe  ilatesfree»  who  were  free 
at  the  making  of  the  USl  oeace  with  Sparu,  provided  the  Spar* 
^ans  wonld  alfo  leave  all  ftates  free  who  were  under  their 
dominion.;  and  that  future  difputes  ihould  be  fubmitted  to  ar- 
bitration.  In  cafe  thefe  offers  ihould  not  prevail,  h^  advifed 
them  to  hazard  a  war* 
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ha  ^plidc^rtd  a  decite  for  aft  heiald  c^  be  'kiti  vo 
M^^a  and  Lacedaernon  ta  lajrthb  charge  againft 
tfte  M^garenfims.  TMs  decree  wa^  dnt#n  tip  }rr  9 
cfeftdkl  'tad  eoMiliattng  n^aimfcr.  Bw  Anthemo* 
eJrftcii)  the  herdd  Tent  with  that  cotnmiffion,  loilng 
ftis  life  by  the  way,  through  fome  treaeheiy  (ai  was 
fuppofed)  of  the  Megarenfians,  Charinus  procured 
»  octree,  that  $n  impkfeablfe  and  eternal  enmity 
fhouldrtibfift  between  the  Atheman^  Md  them ;  that 
W  ^try  Meganenfian  (hould  fet  foot  upofi  Attic 
groiMVd,  he  lho«ld  Tx?  put  to  death  •,  that  to  the  oath 
liMhicb  their  generals  ufed  to  take,  this  particular 
fitMli  be  added,  that  they  would  twice  a  year  make 
ifk  inroad  into  the  territories  of  Megara ;  and  that 
AnAemocritus  ftiotild  be  buried  at  the  Thriafiah 
gate,  now  called  Dipyitit. 

"  The  Megarenfians,  however,  deity  their  being 
Concerned  in  the  ♦  murder  of  Anthemoq-itus,  and 
lay  the  war  entirely  at  the  door  of  Afpafia  and  Pe-: 
i^cfes,  aHedging  in  proof  thofe  wdj-known  verfcs 
9t^)m  the  Acharnenfei  of  Ariftophanes, 

^^^  l^^  ^f  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Thyrfus  fmoie 
Samy^uth^  vho  in  their  fnaJ»ef$JMefi'§m.Abgarm 
S'hs  jfritffiitute  Sicn^tha : '  in  revenge 

'    ^^ti  females-,  Uierd  cf  iheit  ftnilay  tffereftelen 

'  From  our  AlpaliaV/r^//?. 

It  ia  not,  indeed,  pafy  to  difcov^  what  was  the 
real  orrgiii  of  the  war :  but  at  fhe  fame  time  aH 
agree,  it  was  the  fault  of  PericleSj^  that  the  decree 
igaiijii^  Megara  was  not  annulled.  Some  iay^  his 
iifomfii^  in  thait  cafe  was  tW  efic£t  of  his  prudence 

an4 

•  t*ocy dide?  tafkrt  'rt6  notice*  rf^tSh  \tnU  ;  and  yet  It  is  fq 
'tcrtattrt  IHat  t!ie  MegareiiiJans  wrert  looked  upon  ^s  the  authors 
^of  the  ttriffdcr,  thttr  they  were  potfifbed  fbr  it  itaaiiy  ages  after: 
Yoron  tfcat  account'the  Ctnperor  Adtiaa  denied  them  many  fa- 
■vbun  atid  priv3cg«  which  lie  gratfted  co  the  other  cities  of 
Gr^cte. 
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and  i)aagMnimk]r>  as  he  confidcicd  chat  dedmad 
only  as  a  trisd,  and  thought  the  leaft  oonceffion 
would  be  ondeiftood  ai  .an  ackoovledgetncnt  of 
.^caknc&:  bu€  .tehers  wiU  halve  it,  chat  his  ttcai- 
iag  the  Lacedflfenpoians  iirith  £»  Ikck  cerenionjf, 
was  owing  to  hia  rnhfixoacf  ami  ah  asofaitiaa  to  dtf- 
play  bis  powfer. 

But  the  worft  t  caufe  6f  ali  aifighcd  ibr  the  was^ 
and  which,  ndtwkhft»dangt  is.  confirmed  by  moft 
JttAorians,  is  as  follows  t  Ffai^ai  the  ftatuar^  had  un* 
dertaken  (as  we  have  fiad>the  ftatue  of  Mioerra. 
The  friendihip.  ^nd  idiiwnoc  fas  hod  with  {^ricias 
cxpofed  him  td  tnvy^  and  fat>ci|radf  ivkn  many  etid^ 
ones,  who  willing  to  inake»  an  experiment  upoli 
luiht  what  jiik^^cnt  the  pfopfe  night  pa&.  ea 
Fericle^  binafelr^  peifuaded:  Menbn^  one  ^  of  Pfaf- 
bias's  workmea,  to^piace  hamfelf  as  a  fup^liamt  m 
the  Forttm^  and  oointreat  the  pibtb&ion  of  cfae  se^ 
public  while  he  lodged  an  inibrmiitsosi  againft  Phi-* 
'dias*  »     •» 

The  people  gcdoting  his  itoqasft^  and  the  affair 
coming  to  a  pufafic  trials  the  allogation  «f  theft, 
which  Menonr  brought. a^ittflr  hiai,  was  ihewn  tb 
be  grouiM&e&.  fw  Phic&e^  by  the  advice  jof  Pd- 
tides,  had  managed  the  mata^r  from. the  fixft  wlch 
ib  much  aft,  that. the  ^td  iwith  which  the  ihitule 
was  overlaid  could  eafily  bo  taken  off  and  weighed: 
and  PericicG  ocdemd  this  to  bis^doiie  by  the  actitfeit. 
But  the  excellence  of  his  work,  and  the  envy  arifin^ 
thence,  was  the  thing  thatruuied  Phidias-,  iand  it 
was  particularly  infifbed  upon,  that  in  i^is  reprefditai- 
ticm  of  the  battle  with  the  Ammonsupon  MiiK^va's 
fliield,  he  had  introduced  his  ^own  t  effigies  as  h 

bald 

t  Berkln,  «dmi^  lieikir  kle  IHtffds  f  fefl*cat«tf>  was  appr#» 
heaive  ol  a  pwfaflaciDii  M*iftlf»  tad  tkey^re  haHlbfiecl  dnii 
rap«irr  with,  the  PelopenflefiMie,'  to  tarn-  tlte  stteation  f^  tte 
-peopla  10  war. 

tThty  ttilia:c#tliat  thofe  itiddcfa  figfur^t  }mpea^«d  the  cre- 
dit of  die  saticot  bitory^  wktok  |lid  ft  aiuch  ]|<moar  to  At J^ens, 
and  tbeir  foua4^  Tbcfciu. 
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:bald  old  maa  taking  tip  a  great  ftbnc  with  6odi 
hands,  and  a  high-finiihed  figure  of  Bericlci  fights 
ing  with  an  Amazon.  The  laft  was  contrived  with 
fo  much  art,  that  the  hand,  which  ia  lifting  up  the 
.jpear,  partly  covered  the  face,fieenied  to  be  )n- 
tendol  to  conceal  the  likenefs, '  which  yet  was  verjr 
ftriking  on  both  fides.  Phidias,  therefwe,  was 
thrown  mto  prifon,  where  he  §  died  a  natural  death ; 
though  (omc  fay,  poifi>n  wa  given  him  by  his  ene- 
-mies,  who  were  defirous  of  caufing  Pericles  to  be 
.fufpefied*  As  &r  the  accuier  Menon,  he  had  zm 
immunity  from  taws  granted  him,  atthe  motion  of 
dycon,  and  the  .generals  were  ordo^d  to  provide 
.for  his  fecurity.  •  ' 

About  thia  time  Aipafia  was  profecuted  forinv 
-pltty  hy  Hermippus  a  comic  ponet,  who  likewife 
accufed  her  o£  receiving  intp.  hes  iioufe  women 
above  the  coodidiofi  of  flavcs  foe  the  pleafure  of 
iPerides.  And  Diopitfaes  proctired  a  decree,  that 
tl^ofe  who  difputed  tne  exiftence  of  the  gods,  or  'u> 
:j^bduc«ti  new  ot»niDns  about  cekftial  appearances, 
^ould  be  tried  before  an  afiemblyof  the  peoplo. 
^his  charge  iK(as:  levelled  firft  at  Anaxagoras,  and 
•through  him  at  Pericles.  And  as  the  people 
.<ikdmitted  it,  another  decree  was  propofed  by 
^JDracontides,  that  .Pericles  Ihoukl  give  accoum: 
•of  the  public  money  before  the  J^jytanesi  and 
.tiimt  Ithe  judges  (hould  take  thp  {(  ballots  from:the 
7   •  /  \         - .'      *    "*\-  "  .    v.;      '  'akar« 

*  {  Others  f^y,  that  he  Was  banifhedy  and  tbat  in  (lis  exile  he 
4tka^  the'  famotts  ftat4le  of  Jupker  at  Olyoipia. 
;  II  lo-Zome  excraprdioary  cafes  whpre  the.  judges  were  toproK* 
^eed  with  the  £reatei|e;cadners  and  folemn^tv,  t^y  were  to  take 
rliallots  orbiljeCt  from  the'altar,  and  to  loicriDe  their  judgement 
'Upon  them ;  or  rather  to  take  the  1>lack  and  the  white  bean, 
.4^r.  What  Flutarcth  mtkps  by  tiyhg  ^ukjfi  in  the  ift^  is 
«Dt  eafy  to  determines  onlefs  by  the  c/(y  we  arortp  nnderfiaa4 
thfullti/Jimbly  §fthef^pk*  9y  uie  fifteen  hundred  judges  ni^- 
tioned  in  the  next  fentence,  is  probably  meant  the  court  of  H^ 
U^a^  fo  cafled  becaafe  the  judges  fat  in  th<  o)peii  sir  expqfed  to 
the  fun;  for  this  court  On  extraordinary  occafions  confifted  of 
that  number,  .......  *      \ 
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ahsu-f  and  try  the  caufe  in  the  city.  But  Agnon 
taufed  the  laft  article  to  be  dropt,  and  inftead  there* 
of^  it  was  voted  that  the  aftion  ihould  be  laid  before 
the  fifteen  hundred  judges,  either  ior  pefiulatim^  and 
iahng  iff  bribes^  or  fioiply  for  corrupt  praliias. 

Alalia  was  acquitted,  ^  *  though  much  againft 
the  tenor  of  the  law,  by  means  of  Pericles,  who  (ac* 
cording  to  ^fchines)  (hed  many  tears  in  his  ap* 
plication  for  mercy  for  her.  He  did  not  expert  the 
fame  indulgence  for  \  Anaxagoras,  and  therefore 
cau&d  him  to  quit  the  city,  and  conduifted  him 
part  of  the  way.  And  as  he  himfelf  was  become 
obnoxious  to  the  people  upon  Phidias's  account,  and 
was  afraid  of  being  called  in  queftion  for  it,  he  urged 
on  the  war  which  as  yet  was  uncertain,  and  blew  up 
that  flame  which  till  then,  was  ftiSed  and  fupprefled* 
By  this  nKans  he  hoped  to  obviate  the  accu&tiona 
that  threatened  him,  and  to  mitigate  the  rage  of 
envy,  becaufe  fuch  was  his  dignity  and  power,  that 
in  all  important  affairs,  and  in  every  great  danger, 
the  republic  could  place  its  confidence  in  him 
abne.  Thefe  are  iaid  to  be  the  reafons  which  in- 
duced him  to  perfuade  the  people  not  to  grant  the 
demands  of  the  Lacedemonians:  but  what  was 
the  real  caufe  is  quite  uncertain. 
'  The  Lacedaemonians,  perfuaded,  that  if  they 
could  remove  Pericles  out  of  the  way^  they  (hould 
be  better  able  to  manage  the  Athenians,  required 
them  to  banifh  all  execrable  peribns  from  among 
them:  and  Pericles  (as  Thucydides  informs  us) 
was  by  his  noother's  fide  related  to  .thofe  that  were 

}>ronounced  execrable^  in  the  affair  of  Cylon.     Th^ 
uccefsy   however,  of  this  application  proved  the 
reverfe  of  what  was  expeded  by  thofe  diat  ordered 

it. 

•  •  •  tL0Xot  ir«rtr  vaps  tii*  huMt     ■  ■  ■ 

,  t  AiMxagoras  held  the  ttniqr  af  God ;  that  It  was  one  all* 
wife  Tntelliffence  which  ratfed  the  beaotifal  ftra£tare  of  the 
world  oot  of  the  Chaos.  And  if  fach  was  the  opinion  of  the 
mailer,  it  was  aatural  for  the  people  to  conclade,  that  his 
icfaolar  Pericles  W4$  ag^ft  the  Polytheifm  of  the  times.  - 
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SI;  Inftead  of  renderitig  Pericles  fufpefbcd,  or  in* 
Tohriiig  him  in  trouble,  it  procured  him  the  moro 
confidence  and  refpcdt  from  the  people^  when  the^ 
perceived  that  their  enemies  both  hated  and  draaded 
him  above  all  others.  For  the  fame  reafon  he  fore* 
warned  the  Athenians,  that  if  Atchidamus,  when 
he  entered  Attica  at  the  head  of  the  Pelopon^ 
nefians,  and  ravaged  the  reft  of  the  countrjr,  fhould 
^re  his  eftate,  it  muft  i>e  owing  either  to  the 
nghts  of  hofpttality  that  fubfifted  between  them, 
or  to  a  defign  to  furnifli  his  eneinied  with  matter 
of  flander,  and  thcrefbre  from  thait  hour  he  gave 
his  lands  and  houfes  id  At  city  of  Athens.  The 
Laceddsmonians  and  Confederates  accordingly  in- 
vaded AtticA  with  a  great  arroy  under  the  condufl 
ef  Ardhidamus  \  and  laying  wafte  dH  bcSon  them, 
proceeded  as  far  as  *  Ach^rna?)  where  they  en* 
camped,  expeding  that  the  Athenians  would  not 
be  able  to  endure  them  lb  near,  but  meet  them  in 
the  field  for  the  honour  and  falety  of  their  country* 
But  it  sq^peared  to  Pericles  too  hasardous  to  gave 
battle  to  an  army  of  fixty  thouT;^  men,  (for  Itich 
Wa^  i/kt  number  of  the  Pdoponnefmns  and  Boeotians 
emt)l6yed  in  the  firft  expedition)  and  by  that  ftqi  to 
rifque  no  lefs  than  the  prefenration  of  d)e  x^ty  itfel£ 
As  to  thofe  that  were  eager  for  an  engagement,  and 
uneafy  at  his  (low  proceedings,  he  endeavoured  ta 
bring  them  to  reafon  by  obfeiVing,  **  that  trees, 
^*  when  lopped,  will  foon  grdw  again;  but  whetl 
^^  men  are  cm  off,  the  lofs  is  n6t  esUily  r^aired/^ 

In  the  mean  time  he  took  care  to  hold  no  aflem«» 
My  of  the  people,  left  he  (hould  be  forced  €o  s^ 
againft  his  own  opinion.  But  as  a  good  pilot,  when 
itft^rm  ariles  at  foa,  gives,  his  <}ire&ions>  gets  his 
tAckle  in  order,  and  then  ufes  his  art,  re^ardlefs  of 
the  tears  and  intreaties  •of  the  fick  and  iWf ul  pa£> 
fengers;  fo  Pericles,  when  he  had  fecured  the  ^tes, 

•  ^hc  boroagl  of  Aduroje  wai  only  fifteen  himdreil  psoas 
from  the  city. 
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and  placed  the  guards  in  erery  quarter,  to  the  beft 
advantage,  followed  the  di&ates  of  his  own  under* 
ftanding,  uonYOved  by  the  clamours  and  complaints 
chat  relbumled  in  his  ears.  Thus  firm  He  remained^ 
nocwithlUnding  the  importunity  of  his  friends,  and 
che  threats  and  accufations  of  his  enemies,  notwith'- 
ftanding  the  many  feoffs  and  fbngs  iuna;  to  vilify 
his  charafter  as  a  general,  and  to  repretent  him  as 
one  who  in  the  mo(b  dsrftardly  manner,  betrayed  his 
country  to  the  cneniy.  •  Cleon  too  attacked  hhn 
with  great  acrtniotiy,  making  ufe  of  the  general  re- 
ientment  againft  Perictcs,  as  a  means  to  increafe  hi^ 
own  popiriarity,  as  Hermippus  tcftifies  in  thele 
vcrfcs. 

Sleeps  tbm:^  thou  ting  of  Jdtyrs^  Jkeps  thtj^tmf^ 
Wkile  thtmd^ring  words  make  war?  why  boajl  tbf 

p^ewefsy 
Yu  Jhudder  at  jbe  fataid  of  fiMrpeftd  fmris^ 
Spite  of  tbeflamitfg  Ckon  i 

Pericles,  however,  regarded  nothing  of  tbis^  kiod^ 
but  calmly  and  fikncly  b^re  all  this  diigraceand 
virulence.  And  tho^h  he  Btxed  out  an  huivlrcd 
fliip^  and  font  them  agaiaft  Pdoponocfiis^  yet  h^ 
did  not  &il  with  thtm%  out  chofe  to  ftay  and  watch 
over  the  city,  and  keep  the  reins  of  goYcrmnenc 
in  hifi  own  hand^^  m^  the  Peloponmliaw  were 
gone.  In  order  to  fatisfy  the  common  people^  who 
were  very  unea^  on  accouat  of  the  war,  he  made  a 
^ftribation  of  n^ney  and  Iwth :  for  having  «£>- 
peUed  the  inbabitantt  of  M^tm^  he  divided  :tbt 
iflaod  by  lot  among  the  Athenians.  Befides,  the 
fufferings  of  the  enemy  afforded  them  fome  con- 
•fi^ation.  The  fleet  fent  againft  Peleponncftis^  ravag- 
ed a  large  trad  of  CQuotry^  and  ucked  the  fmall 

♦  The  Tame  Cleon  that  Ariftophancs  fatimed.  Bf  )iisrha«»> 
(mg0t»  did  poltrfciil.hari|iiico,  he  vot  kkafM  appoiated 
general.    S^  a  farther  accoaai*o^>im'Ta<«hie  life  of  MMa^^-^ 
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towns  and  villages :.  and  Pericles  *  hinifelf  itiade,4 
deicent  upon  the  territories  of  Megara,  which  he  laid 
wafte.  t  Whence  it  appears,  that  though  the  Pei<>- 
ponnefiaos  greatly  diflrdfed  th^  Athenians  by  land^i 
yet  as  they  were  equally  diftrcflcid  by  fea^  they  could 
not  have  drawn  out  the  war  to  lb  great  a, lengthy 
but  mult  foon  have  given  it  up  (as  Pericles  foretold 
from  the  beginning)  had  not  fome  divine  power  pre* 
,vented  the  ened  of  human  counfels^  %  Apeftilence 
at  that  time  broke  out,  which  deftroyed  the  flower 
p£  the  youth  and  the  (Irength  of  ^thens;  And  not 
only  their  bodies,  but, their  very  minds  were  af* 
feded :  for,  as  perfons .  delirious  with  a  fever,  iec 
themfelves  againft  a  phyfician  or  a  father,  fo  they 
raved  againft  Pericles,  and  attempted  his  ruin ;  be- 
ing perfuaded  by  his  enemies,  that  the  ficknefs  was 
<«fcca(ioned  by  the  multitude. of  out-dwellers  flocking 
into  the  city,  and  a  number  of  people  ftufled  toge- 
ther in  the  height  of  fummer,  in  fmall  huts  ^nd 
ciofe  cabins,  where  they  were  forced  to  live  a  lazy 
inadive  life,  inftead  of  breathing  the  pure  and  open 
Mt  to  which  they  had  been  iiccuftomed.  The^ 
would  needs  have  it,  that  he  was  the  cauie  of  aU 
this,  who,  when  the  war  began,  admitted  within 
the  walls,  fuch  crouds  of  people  from  the  country, 
and  yet  found  no  employment  for  them,  but  let 
them  continue  penned  up  like  cattle,  to  inied  and 
deflroy  each  other,  without  affording  them  the  leaft 
•relief  or  refrefhmcnt. 

Defirous  to  remedy  this  calanOity,  and  wttjial-in 
(bme  degree  to  annoy  the  enemy,  he  manned  an 
hundred  and  fifty  (hips,  on  which  he  embarked  great 

liumbeR 

*  He  did  not  undertake  M$  exycditi^a  intil  aatonn,  wbea 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  retired.     In  the  winter  of  this  year, 
*the  Athenians  folemnised  in  an  eXCraOfdiba/f  mamer  thefd- 
Petals  of  fuch  as  firft  died  in  the  war.  Pericles  proDounced  the* 
oration  on  that  occafioo^  which  Thucydides  has  prefenred,    . 

.  fi^n^ — 

t  See  this  plague  excellently  defcribed  hj  Tliaeydidf  s,  mh0 
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ntnnbers  of  fek&  horfe  and  foot»  and  wa9  preparing 
CO  fetiail.  The  Athenians  conceived  good  hopes 
of  fuocds^  and  the  enemy  no  kfs  dreadied  fa  great 
an  armament.  The-  i»hole  fleet  was  in  readiaefs,  and 
Pericles  on  bo^rd  his  own  galley,  when  there  hap* 
pened  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun.  This  flpdden  darknefa 
was  looked  upon  as  an  tinfa^otind>te  omen^  and 
threw  thein  into  the  greslteft  conflemation.  Pericles 
ohferviflg  that  the  pilot  was  maeh  aftoniihed  and 
perplexed,  took  his  cloaks  and  having  covered  bis 
eyes  with  it,  alked  him,  *^  If  he  found  any  thiiiD 
^  terrible  in  that,  or  <:onfidered  it  as  a  fad  prc£ige  ?*' 
upon  his  anfwering  in  the  negative,  he  faid,  *^  where 
**  u  the  difiTerence;  then,  between  this  and  the 
^  other,  except  that  fomethin^  bi^er  than  my 
*^  cloak  caufes  the  eclipfe  .^'  but  this  is  a  queftion 
which  is  dMcuiied  in  the  ichools  of  phiiofophy; 

In  this  expedirxoif  Perides  perfornaed  nothing 
worthy  of  fo  gKM  an  equipment.  He  laid  fi^ 
to  the  £icred  city  of '^  Epidaurus,  and  at  Brft  f 
with  kmc  rational  hopes  of  fuccefs  $  but  the  di* 
ftemper  wluch  prevailed  in  his  army,  broke  all  his 
meafures.  For  it  not  only  carried  off  his  own  nhen, 
but  all  that  had  intercourfe  with  them.  M  this 
HI  fuccdfs  fet  the  Atbeniacrs  againft  him,  he  <n» 
deavoured  to  confofe  them  un^r  their  lofies,  and 
to  animate  them  to  new  attempts.  But  it  was  noc 
in  his  power  to  mitigate  their  refentment,  nor  could 
diey  be  iatisfied,  untsl'v  they  had  ihewedchemfeivcs 
mafters,  by  yoting,  that  he  (hould  be  deprived  of 
the  command^  and  pay  a  fine,  which,  by  the  ioweft 
accoaift,  was  fifteen  talents  ^  fome  nbake  it  fifty. 
The  perfon  that  carried  ok  the  proiecotion  agair^ 
htm^  was  Cleon,   ai  Idomeneos  tdk  us-,   or,  ac* 

*  Ttiis  Epidaamt  war  in  A/gtia.  It  was  conrecrated  to 
JEfcalapins:  and  Plucarch  calfft  \ifacnd$  to  diiTinguifli  it  fiom 
another  tot^rt  of  the  fame  name  in  Lacdnia* 


Vol.  IL  E  cotding 
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cording  to  Theophraftus^  Simmias  -,  or  Lacr&ddcs^ 
if  we  believe  Heraclides  of  Pontus. 

The  public  ferment^  indeed,  foon  fubfided,  the 
people  quitttng  their  rdentment  with  that  blow,  as 
a  face  leaves  its  fling  in  the  wound :  but  his  pri- 
\  vate  afiairs  were  in  a  miierable  condition^  for  he 
had  loft  a  munber  of  bis  relations  in  the  plague, 
and  a  mifundo-ftanding  had  prevailed  for  fome  time 
in  hts  family.    Xanthippus^  the  eldeft  of  his  legi- 
timate fons,  was  naturally  profufe^  and  befides  had 
married  a  young  and  expenfive  wife^  daughter  to 
Ifander,   and  gi»nd-dau£hcer  to.  Epilycusi     He 
knew  not  how  to  brook   his  father^s  frugality^ 
who  fupplied  him  but  fparifiglyy  and  with  a  little 
at  a  time,  and  therefore  lent  to  one  of  ;his  friends 
and  took  up  money  in  the  name  o£  Pericles.  When 
the  man  came  to  demand  hds;  money,  Pericles  net 
onlj^refufed  to  pay  him,  but  eveia  prefecuted  him 
for  the  demand*.     Xanthippus  was  ib  bigMy  en^^ 
raged  at  this,   that  he  began  openly  ik>  abufe  his 
father.     Firft  he  expoied  and  ridiculed  the  wwir 
pany  he  kept  in  his  houfe^  and  the  converlations 
he  held  wixk  the  philofophers..    He  faid,  that  Epii* 
timius  the  Phartelian,  having  undefignedty  killed 
4  horfe  with,  a  javelin  which  he  threw  at  the  pubi* 
lie  games,    his  father  fpent  a  whole  day  in-  dilr 
puting  with  Protagoras,  which  might  be  properly 
deemed  the  caufe  of  lus  death,  the  javelin,  or  the 
man  that  threw. it^  or  theprefidents  of  the  gamea. 
jStenmbrotus  adds,   that  it  was  Xanthippus  who 
:fpread  the  vile  report  concerning  his  own  wife  and 
Pericles,  and  that  the  young  man  retained  this  im- 
:placable  hatred  againft  his  father  to  his  latcft  breath. 
•He  was  carried. off  t^  the  plague.     Pericles  loft 
his  lifter  too  at  that  time,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
his  relations  and  friends,  who  were  moft  capable 
of  aflifting  him  in  the  bufincfe  of  the  ftate.    Noc^ 
withftanding  thefe  misfortunes^.he  loft  not  his  dig- 
nity of  fentiixieat  and  greatne&  of  foul.    He  nex- 
;,         i    '  •"     •     t^er 
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tbcr  wq>c  nor  pcrfonned  any  funeral  rites,  nor  was 
he  fecQ  at  the  grave  of  a«y  of  his  neareft  relati- 
ons, until  the  death  of  Paralus,  his  laft  furviving 
k^timate  fon.  This  at  laft  fubdued  him.  He  at- 
tempted, indeed,  then,  to  keep  up  his  ufual  calm 
behaviour  and  ferenity  of  mind ;  but,  in  putting 
the  garland  upon  the  head  of  the  deceafed,  his 
finnnefs  forfook  him  -,  he  could  not  bear  the  fad 
fpoSbiCki  he  broke  out  into  loud  lamentation,  he 
incd  a  torrent  of  tears :  a  pafiion  which  he  had 
never  before  given  way  to. 

Athens  m^e  a  trial,  in  the  courie  of  ar 
of  the  reft  of  her  generals  and  orators,  and 
finding  none  of  fufficient  weight  and  authority 
for  fo  important  a  charge,  flie  once  more  turned 
her  eyes  on  Pericles,  and  invited  him  to  take  upon 
him  the  diiedlion  of  affairs  both  military  and  civiL 
He  had  for  fome  time  {hut  himfelf  up  at  home  to 
indulge  his  ibrrow,  when  Alcibiades,  and  his  other 
friends,  perfiiaded  him  to  make  his  appearance. 
The  people  making  an  apology  for  their  unge- 
nerous treatment  of  him,  he  re-aiTumed  the  reins 
of  government,  and  being  appointed  general,  his 
firft  ftep  was  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  law  con- 
cerning baftards  of  which  he  hioTifclf  had  been  the 
^tutbor ;  fcr  he  was  afraid  that  his  name  and  family 
woukl  be  cxtinfl:  for  want  of  a  fucceflbr.  The  hif- 
torjr  of  that  law  is  as  follows  :  Many  years  before, 
Pericles  in  the  height  of  his  power,  and  having  le- 
veral  legitimate  fons,  (as  we  have  already  related) 
caufed  a  law  to  be  made,  that  none  fhould  be  ac- 
counted citizens  of  Athens,  but  thofe  whofe  parents 
were  both  Athenians  *•  After  this,  the  king  of 
Egypt  made  the  Atbentans  a  prefent  of  forty  thou- 

£  a  fand 

*  At^otHnf  to  Plotttxh*s  scconnt  tt  the  beginniAg  of  the 
.li£|  of  Tkfmiftoclei,  this  law  was  mtde  beibre  the  tiaie  of  j^ 

Periclef.  Pericles,  however,  might  put  it  more  ftri£kly  ia 
^ecotion  than  it  had  been  before,  from  a  ibirit  of  oppo&don 

19  Cimoii»  whvft  childrca  were  only  of  the  ha!f  i4(KKS. 
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fand  medimm'  of  wheat,  attd-as  thfe  tv«.  t©  be' 
cfividcd  among  the  dtKmy  ttlafly  perfoBS  Mfcft  pro- 
ceeded agaiiiftas  illcgmmate  tip6n  that  latr^  whofe 
birth  had  jrtcv^r  before  bSen  called  in  qudftion,  and 
many  were  disgraced"  up6n  falfe  ^ce^fstiotiSk  Near 
five  thoufand  were  caft,  fend  fold  for  f  fla^xs ;  and  ^ 
foiirteen  thoufend  and  forty  appeared  to  be  entitlied' 
to  the  privilege  of  citizens;  ThoHgh  it  wa«  un- 
equitable and  ftrange,  that  a  kw,  which  had  been> 
puu  in  executiorl  with:f*  n*U€h  feverity*  ftould  be 
repealed  by  the  man  whtf  firft  propofdd  it,  yetf  the 
Athemahs  moved  at  the  late  nrjisfortunes  in  his  fa- 
mityy  by  ^ich-  he  feemed  to  have  fijflfered  the 
punifhment  of  his  arroganee  and  prtd^,  arid  think- 
ing he  ffiouM  be  treated  wit-h- humanity,  after  he 
had  fdt  the  wrath  of  heaven,  permitted  him  to 
enrol  a  natural  fon  in  his  own  tribe,  and*  to  give 
him  his  own  name.  Th»  is  he  who  afterwards  de- 
feated the  Peloponnefians*  in-  a  fea- fight  at  Argi- 
nufae,,  and  was  |1  put  tt>  dfeath  by  th^  people, 
together  with  his  colleffu^s/ 

About  this  time  rer^ietes  was  felled  *ieh  the 
plague,  but  ^not  witb  foch  acutte   and  cofitirfued 

fymptoms 

t  The  iilcgittOKicy  did  n^t  iedutp,  vnen  to. a  ftateof  fervi- 
tude  ;  ic  only  placed  thrm  m'the  rauk  of  Arangcrs^ 

t  A  fmall  number  indeed,  at  auine  when  Athens  had  dared 
to  think  of  fending  out  colonics,-  tianrf^ing  her  neighbonrr^ 
fubduing  foreigners,  and  eveik  of  ereifiaiig  an  ofliver6l.  moi- 
iiarchy. 

II  The  AtheniaQs  had  appointed,  tea  commanders  on  that 
occafion.     After  they  had  obtained  the  vi&ory  Aey  Wefe  tried,. 

.and  eight  of  them  were  capitally  ccfndemned,  of  wHoiAA  fik 
chat  were  on  the  fpot  were. executed^. alid  tkit  jiataral  ftn  of 
Pericles  was  one  of  them^  Tte  only^  crime  laid  to  their 
char^y  was,  that  they  had  pot  borted  the  dead.  )ltenoplron» 
in  his  Grecian  hiftoryy  has  given  a  large  account  of  this  affair* 
It  happened,  un^er  ,the  archonfhip  of  Callias,  the  (econd  year 

.  of  the  ninety- third  Olympiad;  twenty-four  ycttH  ifiji^  the 

*deat&  of  Pericles.  Socrates  the  philosopher  was  ftt  that  t^M 
'i6ne  of  the  Frytaties,  and  rdblotefy  reftifed  to  do  hit  dfic^. 

"And  a  little  while  aft6t  the  madaefi  of  iho  ^eopte-  ftMM  ih$ 
other  wnfi  .      • 
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%ifiptomfi  zs  i%  generally  ihews.  k  was  rather  a 
^g^nqg  difteaipeip  wivch,  with  frequei^t  inter* 
xniflions>  and  by  flow  degrees,  confonied  his  body^ 
^Dd  impaired  the  vigav^r  x)f  his  min4-  Theophraf- 
tus  has  a  difquifHion  in  his  Ethics,  whether  mens 
^harad:ers  may  be  changed  with  dieir  fortune,  and 
^e  ibul  fo  a&cted  with  the  difbrders  of  the  body 
as  to  lofe  her  virtue ;  and  there  he  relates,  that  Pe- 
ricles Ibewed  to.  a  friend,  who  Qamc  to  vifit  him  in 
his  fidcncls,  an  amulet  which  the  women  had  hung 
^ut  bis  wck,  iAua\ai;ii^  that  h^  muil  bfs  (ick 
indeed,  fince  hf  fubfiuttpd^to  fo  ridicul/pus  a  piece 
rf  fpperftition  §. 

When  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  hisTurviving 
friend^  and  the  pnncipa^  .citizens  Ticting  about  his 
^ds  dilcourfed  together  ..concerning  his  extraordi- 
nary vtftue  and*  the  gre^t  aythority  he:  had  enjoyed^ 
pnd  enumerate^  his  v^riaus  ez|)loit^  and  the  num* 
ber  of  his  victories  ^  Sor^  ^while  he  was  cofnmander 
in  chief,  he  had  ere£^fd  no  lef^  than  nine  trophies 
io  the  honour  of  Athens.  Thefe  things  they  talked 
of,  fupp^fmg  that  ^  attended  not  tp  what  they 
faid,  but  that  bis  Jenl^s  were  R9ne.  h}t  took 
notice,  however>  pf  every  word  tney  had  fpoken, 
Md  therevipoa^  (dciiv^e^  hjmfelf  audibly  as  fol- 
lows, ^  I  am  furprife4,  that  while  you  dwell  upon 
*^  aqd  extql  thefe  a^s  of  mine,  though  fortune  nad 
^  bar  (hare  in  them,  and  many  other  generals  have 
"  performed  the  like,  you  take  no  ^notice  of  the 
^  greaieft  and  moft  lionoopable  part  of  my  charac- 
^*  tcr,  iJba/  iM;Atbeq^ui|  through  tt^  m^y  tvcrfuf 

Pericles  undoubtedly  deferved  admiration,  not 

ontly  for  the  candour  and  moderation  which  he  ever 

E  3  \     ret^ncd^ 

§  It  does  not  appear  by  this  that  hit  underftanding  wat 
wnkeaed,  fince  he  knew  the  charm  to  be  a  ridiculous  piece  of 
(aperftitioa,  and  ihewed  it  to  his  A'iend  as  fuch ;  but  only 
that  in  hif  extreme  ficknefs  he  had  not  refolation  enongh  to 
refofe  what  he  wat  feofibie  w<mld  do  him  no  good. 
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retained,  amidfl:  the  dtftradions  of  bufinefs  and  the 
rage  of  his  enemies,  but  for  that  noble  fentiment 
^hich  led  him  to  think  it  his  moft  excellent  attain-* 
ment,  never  to  have  given  way  to  envy  or  anger, 
notwithftanding  the  ^atnefs  of  his  power,  nor  to 
have  nourifhed  an  implacable  hatred  againft  his 
grcateft  foe.  In  my  opinion,  this  one  thing,  I 
mean  his  mild  and  difpaOionate  behaviour,  his  un- 
blemiihed  integrity  and  irreproachable  conduft  dur- 
ing his  whole  admhiiftration,  makes  his  appellation 
otOlympius,  which  would  otherwife  be  vain  ^nd 
abfurd,  no  longer  exceptionable,  nay,  gives  it  4 
propriety.  Thus  wc  think  the  divine  powers,  as 
the  authors  of  all  good,  and  naturally  incapable  of 
producing  evil,  worthy  to  rule  and  prefide  over  the 
univerfe. .  Not  in  the  pnanner  which  the  poets  relate, 
who,  while  thejr  endeavour  to  bewilder  us  by  their 
irrational  opinions,  (land  convi£bed  of  inconfiftericy, 
by  their  own  writing.  For  they  reprcfent  the  place 
which  the  rnds  inhabit,  as  the  region  of  fecurity 
and  the  moft  perfcft  tranquillity,  unapproaehed  by 
ftorms  and  unfuUied  with  clouds,  where  a  fweet  fe« 
renttv  for  pver  reigns,  and  a  pure  atber  difplays 
itfelf  without  interruption  ^  and  thcfe  they  think 
manfions  fuit^blc  to  a  blefled  and  immortal  nature. 
Yet,  at  the  fame  time,  they  reprefent  the  gods  them- 
felves  as  full  of  anger,  malevolence,  hatred,  and 
other  paiHonsi  unfvpnhy  <cven  of  a  reafonable  man« 
But  this  by  the  bye^ 

The  ftate"  of  pUb%  affairs  foon  (hewed  the  want 
of  *  Pcrides,  and  the  Athenians  openly  expreflcd 
their  regret  for  his  lofs.  Even  thofe, .  who,  in  His 
lifetime,  could  biit  ill  brook  his  fupcrior  power,  as 
thinking  themfelves  eclipfed  by  it,  yet  upon  a  trial 
of  other  orators  and  demagogues,  after  he  was 

gone, 

♦  Pericles  died  in  the  third  yctr  pf  the  Pcloponticfian  war, 
that  if  the  jafl  year  of  the  eighty-feventh  Olymjpiad,  and  42^ 
yesr^  befere  the  ChriiUan  i£ra. 
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gone,  foon  acknowledged,  that  where  feverity  was 
cequired,  no  man  was  ever  more  moderate,  or  if 
mildhefs  was  lieqd&iy^  no  hian  better  kept  up  his 
dignity,  than  Pericles,  And  his  {o  much  envied 
authority,  to  which  they  had  givjcn  the  name  of 
inonarchy  and  tyranny,  then  appeared  to  have  been 
the  bulwark  of  the  flate.  So  much  corruption  and 
fuch  a  rage  of  wickednefs  broke  out  upon  the  com- 
monwealth after  his  death,  which  he  by  proper  re* 
ftraints  had  f  palliated,  and  kept  from  dangerous 
and  deftrudbive  extremities ! 

tPericks  did  indeed  palliate  the  dlftempers  of  the  commoiu 
«vealth  while  he  lived,  out  (as  .we  have  obierved.  before)  lie 
ibwed  the  feeds  .of  them,  b/  bribing  the  people  with  their 
own  mooey ;  with  which  they  were  ju  much  pleafed  is  if  U 
liad  be«ii  his. 


E*  FABIUS 
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SUCH  were  the  memorable  aftions  of  Pericles, 
*  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  colled  them  | 
wd  now  we  proceed  to  the  life  of  Fabius  Maximus, 
The  firft  y  abius  was  the  fon  of  Hercules  by  one 
of  the  nymphst  acoording  to  ibme  authors,  or,  ai 
others  fay,  by  a  wom:^a  of  the  country,  near  the 
river  Tyber.  From  him  came  the  family  of  the 
Fabii,  one  of  the  f  mol\  numerous  and  iiluflxious 
in  Rome.  Yet  fome  audiors  write,  that  thefirft 
founders  of  this  family  were  called  J  Fcdiij  on  ac- 
count of  their  catching  wild  beads  by  means  oipits% 
for  a  pit  is  ftill  in  Latin  called  fovea^  arid  the  word 
j^odere  fignifies  to  dig :  but  in  time  two  letters  being 
changed,  they  had  the  name  of  FabiL  This  family 
produced  many  eminent  men,  the  moll  confiderable 
of  whom  was  §  Rullus^  by  the  Romans  furnamed 
Maximus^  or  the  great^  and  from  him  the  Fabius 

Maximus 

t  The  moil  numerous,  for  that  hxs{\\y  alooe  undertook  the 
war  againfl  the  Veientes,  and  fent  out  three  hundred  and 
fix  pcrfon^  of  their  own  name«  who  were  all  flain  in  that 
expedition.  It  was  likewife  one  of  the  moft  iHuftrious  ;  for 
the  Fabii  had  borne  the  higheft  offices  in  the  ftate,  and  two 
of  them  had  been  feven  times  confuls, 

I  Pliny's  account  of  the  matter  is  much  more  probable,  <c;/9e. 
that  they  were  called  Fahii^  a  Fahis^  from  their  ikill  in  raiiing 
beans ;  as  feve ral  other  famllie;  of  note  among  the  Romans 
were  denominated  from  other  brahches  of  hufbandry.  Indeed, 
their  firfl  heroes  tilled  the  ground  with  their  own  hands. 

I  Thia  Fabius  Rulias  was  fiveiimfi  confuli  and  gained  fe* 
'Tera!  important  victories  over  the'tamoites,  Tufcans,  aud  other 
nations.  It  was  noc,  however^  from  thefe  great  anions  that  he 
obtained  the  farname  of  MaximuSf  but  from  his  behaviour  in 
the  cenforihip ;  doring  which  he  reduced  the  populace  of  Rome 
into  four  tribes,  who  before  were  difperied  among  all  the  tribea 
in  genera],  and  by  that  means  had  v^rf  great  power  in  the  af* 
femblies.    Thefe  were  called  Tribus  Vrbatut.    Liv*  lib.  ixm 
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Muimus  of  whom  yap  are  wrioog,  wa^  tlui  ^urth 
in  dcfccnt. 

This  laft  had  the  furngmc  of  Vmit^ofm  ,fv(m  a 
fmall  wait  oa  his  upper  lip.  He  wa9  hl^wiio 
called  (1  OwkAi  from  the  m^ldDci^  and  ^yity  ^ 
his  behaviour  when  a  boy.  Najr  his  cotnpoi^d  4e« 
meanour,  and  his  filenpe,  hi?  e^tiaa  in  engaging  in 
the  diveriions  of  the  p4v^r.  ^QYh  the  flonraefs  ap^ 
difficulty  with  which  he  tooj^  wha(  was  caught  hioif 
together  with  thefubmiflive  manner  in  which  lie  com« 
plied  with  the  jpropo^l^  ftf  ^is.  poinrades*  broMghc 
him  under  the  fufpicionpf  Aupidttv  and  fi^oliihpei^ 
with  thofe  thatctid  xv^t  thorfwghlyknow  k^vfi*  Yet 
a  few  there  were  who  jperceiyed  that  his  iK>nipoCedr 
oefs  was  owii^  to  the  lolidity  of  hU  parts,  and  whm 
difcerned  withal  a  (nagQanimity  and  lion-like  cou- 
rage in  his  nature- <  In  ^  ihort  time,  when  appjipiu- 
tion  to  bufmeis  drew  him  out^  it  was  obvious  eveff 
to  the  inanv^  that  his  feemii^ipa^yity  was  a  eoov 
mand  which  he  had  of  his  paeons,  that  h|s  cautir 
oufnefs  was  prudences  and  thajt-what  had  pa0ed  for 
heavinels  and  in&nfibility  was  ce^^an  iipmoveable 
firmoefs  of  ibuL  He  faw  what  an  important  con- 
cern the  adminifbadon  was,  and  in  what  wars  the 
•iq)ublic  was  frd^ueotlf  engaftdi,  and  therefore 
by  exercife  prepared  his  body,  con(idering  m 
ftrengtb  as  a  natural  armour  *,  at  the  fame  tia>e  he 
improved  his  powers  of  perfuafiom  as  the  engines 
by  which  the  peo{de'are  to  be  moved  &  adapting 
them  to  the  manner  of  his  life.  For  in  hij  elo- 
quence there  was  aothijnjg;  of  afiedatioH)  no  *^empty 
plaufible  elegance,  but  w  wa^  foUof  th^tgood  ffnfc 
which  was  oeculiar  to  him,  and  had  a  fententious 
force  and  aepth,  faid  to  have  refembled  t^4t  of 
Thucydides.  Thqrc  is  an  pratipn  of  his  ftjll  ex- 
tant;, which  he  deiiMred  btion  ihir  pieople  on  is^ca- 

.fian 

IOrictflajIgDlfies  aHttftJhtep. 
Tht  wxiten  that  affcft  this^  Plajo  calls  Uy^ia^iafB^. 
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ton  of  his  fons  funeral,  who  died  after  he  had  bees 
conful. 

.  Pabxus  Maximus  was  f  Bvt  times  conful ;  and  ia 
}iis  firft  confulfliip  was  honoured  wkh  a  triumph 
for  the  viEtory  he  gained  over  the  Ligurians  \  who 
being  defeated  by  nim  in  a  fet  battle,  with  the  lofs 
of  a  great  number  of  men,  were  driven  behind  the 
Alps,  and  kept  from  fuch  mroad^  aiid  ravages  as 
th^  had  ufed  to  make  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces. 

Some  years  after,  J  Hannibal  having  invaded 
Italy,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Trebia,  advanced 
through  Tufcany,  laying  wafte  the  countnr^  and 
ibriking  Rome  itfelf  with  terror  and  aitonifninent. 
This  ddfolation  was  announced  by  figns  and  prcN 
digies,*fome  familiar  to  the  Romans,  as  that  of 
diunder  for  inftance,  and  others  auite  ftrange  and 
unaccountable.  For  it  was  faid^  that  certain  ihields 
tweated  blood»  that  bloody  com  wgs  cpt  at  Antium, 
tliat  red-hot  ftonics  fell  from  the  air,  that  theFa- 
lerians  faw  th?  heavens  open,^  9nd  many  billets 
fall,  upon  pnc  of  which  tnefe  word$  were  very  If- 

g«Mc, 

t  FaUds  wu  con(ol  the  firft  difte,  in  the  ycwt  of  Rome  jzr; 
and  the  fifth  tnne»  io  the  tenth  year  of  the  fecood  Panic  war^ 
the  year  of  Rome  545. 

t  Here  Platarch  leaves  a  void  of  fifteen  yean.  It  was  not 
indeed  a  remarfcable  period  of  the  life  of  Fabius.  Hannibal 
entered  luly  in  the  year  of  Rome  $3^.  He  defeated  Scipio  in 
the  battle  of  Ticinas,  before  he  beat  Sempronins  in  that  of 
Trebia. 

^  Platarch  mifanderftood  Ltvy,  and  -of  the  two  prodigies 
wliich  he  mentions  I  made  but  one«  Livy  fays>  **  At  Falerium 
**  the  iky  wai  feen  to  open«  and  ia  the  void  fpace  a  great  light 
<<  appf  ared.  The  lots  at  ^raoneftt  fhrank  of  their  own  accords 
**  and  one  of  them  dropped  down,  whereon  was  written^  Mars 
<«  ifkHJiJh€$bbisfijmd.'^  Ikf.  lib.  xxii. 

Th^fe  lots,  were  bits  of  «ak  handfimiely  wrought,  with  finie 
antient  chtrafters  infcribed  upon  them*  When  any  came  to 
confolt  them,  the  coiFer  in  which  they  were  kept  was  opened^ 
and  a  child  havinj;  firft  ihaken  them  togethert  drew  oof  one 
from  the  reft,  which  contained  the  anfwer  to  the  qutrift'i  de- 

nand« 
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gible.  Mars  trandiftfttb  bis  arins.  But  CaiUiJna^ 
minius,  then  coAful^  was  not  difcouraged  by  airfiOf 
t;hefc  things.  He  was  indeed  naturdly  a  man  of 
much  fire  and  imbition,  and  befides  was  efaMd.bjir 
ibraier  fucceifes  which  he  had  met  with  oDnotry  to 
all  probabUitf  *»  for  againft  the  fenfeof  the  knam 
and  his  college,  he  had  engaged  with  the  Gauls 
and  beaten  them,  ||  Fabius  likewife  paid  but  little 
regard  to  pitxligies,  as  too  abfurd  to  be  believed^ 
nocwjthftandii^  the  |reat  efied  they  had  upon  tte 
multitude,  mit  bemg  informed  how  fmail  the 
iiumbgn  of  the  enemy  were,  and  of  their  want  of 
-money,  he  adviied  the  Romans  to  have  patience  i 
not  to  ffive  battle  to  a  man  who  led  on  an  army 
liaidened  by  many  confli&s  ibr  this  very  purpo^ 
but  to  fend  fuccours  to  their  allies,  and  to  iecure 
the  towns  that*  were  in  their  poflcffion^  until  the 
vigour  of  the  enemy  expired  m  itfel^  like  a  flame 
for  want  of  fuel. 

He  could  not^  however,  prevail  upon  Flaminius. 
That  general  declared  he  would  never  Aiffer  the 
war  to  approach  Ron^e,  nor  like  CamiUus  of  old, 
difpute  within  the  walls  who  Ihocdd  be  mafter  of 
the  city.  He,  therefore,  ordered  the  tribunes*  t^ 
draw  out  the  forces,  and  mounted  his  hoii^,  buc 
was  *  thrown  headlong  off,  the  horie  without  any 

vifibte 

nand.  As  to  the  loti  being  (hreak,  .which  Liyj  nendonsp 
and  which  was  coofidered  as  a  ba4  omen,  no  doitbt  th^  prieftt 
bad  two  fetSy  a  fmaller  and  a  eeater,  which  they  pfayed  npoft 
the  people's  ruperftitioa  at  they  pleafed*  Cicero  (ays,  they 
were  very  little  regarded  in  his  tune*    Cic.  de  divinat.  lib.  Ij. 

B  If  Fabios  was  not  moved  by  thofe  prodigies*  it  was  not 
becaoie  he  defpiied  them.,  (as  his  collegue  did,  who  according 
ro  Livy,  neither  feared  the  gods  nor  took  advice  of  men)  but 
becanie  he  hoped  hy  appeafing  the  anger  of  the'gods,  to  render 
the  prodieies  inefFeftnal.  It  was  not. fabius,  however,  bat 
Cn«  Servinas  GemioiM*  who  was  collegue  to  Flaminins, 

*  This  fall  from  his  horfe,  which  was  coniidered  as  an  ill 
omen,  was  followed  by  another  as  bad.  When  the  enfign  at* 
tempte4  to  pull  hia  ftandard  out  of  the  ground  in  order  to 

marcb» 
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viStk:£$Uk  heing  f«tsMd:witk  ^  fright  $nA  tfi^m* 
Ui^g;  Yet  hfi  T^a&kd  in  hn  r&fetocioh  <^  mwAi^ 
ngiaut  $o\mutt  ilBimhdl,  and  4few.m)  bU  ^W9 
9caitkibial»x:flilfidi)r  Tbr^^mus,  to  Tufcany* 
tj:  yftikt  the  ariiMt.wffitt  engaged,  fhcfe  h9pf)eoe4 
an  caitbt^vake,  wtikh^ctfcuriicdiaM^Qk'cities,  ch^g* 
cd  ifae.courfc  of  rtrsn,  and  tore  off  the  tqp$^ 
mounuins:  yet  not  .one  of  the  combitants  was  iq 
the  Usaft.  fimfible  of  dut  violeot  motion.  Fiaminiuf 
himiUf,  having  grdasIy;ftgoaUzed  his  ftnength  aM 
ti^alour,  lell.)  and  with  htm  jhc  bra^eft  of  hi^  troops  s 
eke  feft  being  ioUmI,  a  |;i«ac  carm^  enfvied :  fxA\  $  . 
ishecm  cboufand  went  &uih  and  as  jxiafly  cal^cn  prir 
fdUHTS.  Handbal  was.  vtry  dcfwoas  of  difcQvei^qg 
4ihe  boify^of  Flammius,  thathe.inight  bury  itivrith 
^ue  honours,  a$  a  tiSbm^to  Jus  boncery^  but  he  could 
not  find  it,  nor  ooofM  day)  acisiBmt.'be  given  wb^t 
:^came  of  it.      .  i.  .  .       .  •     . 

When  the  Romans  loft  the  battk  of .Tn(bia»  9ei- 
.cber  the  generals  imt-  ^  true  accbynt .  of  it^  nor  the 
aneilbttger  repcefbuxd;  it  as  it  was :  •  hidch  pretfAded 
the  viokoryE was  doubtful  Biuf  8s.tQ  the  Utt,  as 
Ibon  as  t^e  frsxor  Pomponius  was  appriiied  of  itt  he 
aifeBEibled  the.  peopfe,  apd  wichbu;  dtiguifing  «he 
:^'  ^^'    .      *  ••»'  HMtier 

V        •       .  All..  '",''•'  t      ' 

cjDfusc}^  he  had  not  flrengtb  enough  to  do  it.  But  where  is  the 
wonder,  fays  Cicero,  to  have  a  horfe  take  fright,  or  to  find  a 
flandard-be^r^r  feebly  epdeavourin^  to  draw  up  the  llandard 

'  which  he  had  perhaps  jpurpofely  ftrock  deep  into  the  groand  f 
i  Now  the  lake  of  Pef  cgia. 
J  NotwithilaDding  thi^  complete  viAory,  Mamiibal  loft  only 

*fifteCD  hundred  9ien  ;  for  he  fought  the  Ronnans  at  great  ad- 
vanta^p»  having  drawn  them  into  an  ambufcade  between  t'he 
h{(ls  of  Corrona  and  the  lakeThrafymenos.  Livy  and  Valerius 
R^a^ii^us  Rtake  the  n amber  of  prifoners  only  fix  thoofand  ;  but 
IfblybiVs  faysy  they  were  much  more  numerous.  About  tea 
^buHind  Romans,  moft  of  them  wounded,  made  their  e(€ape» 
aad  tbbk  their  route  to  Rome,  where  few  of  them  arrived,  the 

.  reft  tidying  of  their  wounds  before  they  reached  the  capital* 
Two  momers  were  fo  trapfported  with  joy,  one  at  the  gate  of 
the  city,  when  fhe  faw  her  Ton  unexpe^ediy  appear,  and  the 
other  at  home,  where  (he  found  her  foni  that  they  both  expired 
on  tHe  fpot. 
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matter  in  the  Iti^  made  this  dcclamion^  ^^  R6^ 
^  nians^  we  have  hrfk  a  great  bateky  onr  army  ie  cut 
^  tapteces,  and  Flslminhis  tbt  confol  »  flaifi ;  thifdfi 
^  dierefore,  whac  is  to  be  done  far  your  fiifety.'* 
The  fame  comcuotion  which  a  fiiriow  wind  caufet^ 
in  the  oceans  did«thefe  words  of  the  pnetor  producA 
in  {o  vaft  a  multitude.  In  the  firft  confternatiofk 
they  could  not  fix  upon  any  thing :  but  ati  kngth 
sdlf  agreed  thatrafiairs  required  the  dirb£i»M  of  aik 
abfdute  powers  whkh  they  calkd  the  diftatoHhif*^ 
and  chat  a  man  fhoudd  be  pitched  upon  for  it^  who 
wouki  exereile  it  with  fteadinefs  abid  mtrepidity^ 
That  fuch  a  man  was  Fabius  Manidius^i  who  had  m 
fyitit  and  (&gmty  of  manners  equal  to  £»  great  A  ' 
command,  and  b^Ikks  was  of  an  age  in  wluch  tht 
vigour  of  the  body  is  fufiicieilt  to  tacrcute  the  pur-» 
pofes  of  the  mind^  and  courage  is  tcoqpered  with 
prudence. 

Purfuam  to  tbi?feitfckl«itions^  Fabius  was  cfaofen  % 
didator,  and  he  appointed  i  Lucius  Mtnucius  his 
'  general  of  the  horfe.  But  firft  he  defired  permifiioci 
of  diefoiateto  niiakeufeofahorfewhcn  in  thefieUL 
TMs  was  forbidden  by  an  antient  Uw^  eithet  ioaraufe 
they  placed  their  greateft  flrength  in  the  bfkatifv 
and  therefore  choifie  that  the  coHnmander  in  ehicf 
fiiould  be  always  polled  among  them  ^  or  dlfe  bt^ 
caufe  they  would  h^e  the  di&ator,  whofe  power  » 
all  other  refpeAs.  was  mvy  great,  and  itKlecd  ai?bi>> 
tnofi  in  diis  cafe  at  leafk  appear  to  be  de^ndoMt 
wpon  the  people. .  In  the  neiet  *i^ace^  Fabiuss  willing 
so  flxew  the  ha^  authority  and  grandeur  bf  his 

^  (  A  didator  cmaH  sot  be  re^uWlir  named  bot.by  the  fnryW* 
tug  conful,  and  ServiHus  being  with  the  atin|r»,  t^e  people 
sppointed  Pabhis  by  their  own  authority  withthe 'tMc<)fj^j-0- 
4iaM0V.  HM^er,  ih<:  §falUti4b  df  ftom)^  SlliMal  iltrdt- 
fc^iidaBtt  to  pst  (didator  inftead  of  prodidator  in  the  liAof  "his 
titles* 

I  According  toPolybrarand  Livyv  ktr-tsanv  wst  aM  kdtios 
W  Mvcms  MifMAOl';  nn  WtiMkf iwhed  Ufsn  iDy-FiiVilit,  but 
ky  the  people,  •     • 
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office,  ia  order  to  make  the  people  more  tn/Stakie 
^d  fubmiffive,  appeared  in  public  with  twenty^fouf 
U£iars  carrying  daei^^j  before  him  ^  and  ^  hen  the 
furvivin^  conful  met  hrni;  he  fent  one  of  his  officers  ta 
ordep  him  to  difmiis  his  Uaors  and  the  other  enfigna 
of  his  employ ment>' and  to  join,  him  as  apfiva^ 
man. 

'  Then  beginiring  with  w  aft  of  re%ion^  *  whichi 
IS  the  beftof  all  beginnings,  and  aiTuring  the  people 
that  their  defeats  were  •  not  owing  to  the  cowardice 
of  the  foldiers,  J^ut  to  the  general's  jiegleft  of  thft 
£K:red  rites  and  aufpiCes,  he  exhorted  them  toeiH 
certain  no  dread  of  the  enemy,  but  by  extraordioarf 
honours  to  propitiate  the  gods*.  Not  that  he  want« 
ed  CO  infiife  into  them  a  Spirit  of  fuperilicion,  but  to 
confirm  their  valour  by  piety^  and  to  deliver  them 
from  every  other  fear  by  a  fenie  of  the  Divine  pro* 
te(5Hon.  On  that  occafion  he  confulted  ieveral  of 
thoie  fhyfterious  books^of  the  Sibyls,,  which  contain- 
ed matters  of  great  ufe  to  the  ft^e  v  dnd  it  is  iaid« 
that  Ibme  of  the  proj^ecies  foimd  there  .perfe&I/ 
agreed  with  the  circumftances  of  thbfe  times :  butit 
viz&  not  lawful  for  him  to  divulge  them*  However, 
in  full  aflfembly,  hef  vowed  to  the.flods  zver^a* 
cnrn^  that  is,  dl  the  young  which  the  next  fprmg 
Aoold  produce,  on  the  mountains,  the  fields,  the 
rivers  and  meadows  of  Italy,  from  the  goats,  the 
fwine,  the  iheep  and  the  cows.  He  likewife  vowed 
CO  exhibit  the  great  sames  in  honour  of  the  gods^ 
and  to  expend  upon  thofe  games  three  hundred  an^ 
and  thirty-three  thoufandy^^rrj,  three  hundred  and 
cfairty-three  denarii^  and  one  third  of  a  denarius  ^ 
which  fum  in  our  Greek  money  is  eighty-three 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty- three  iracbmas 
and  two  ^ohU.  What  his  realbn  might  be  for  fixin|; 
upon  that  precife  number  is  not  ealy  la  determine^ 

unlc& 

t  Thb  vow  had  fpf«fr)y  bccA  iim4«  tft  Mm  hy  Aalat  Car« 
sdiiSf  «9d  ntglt&fd. 
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Vtiilds  it  were  on  account  of  the  perf edionof  tl^e 
number  three,  as  being  the  firft  Cif  odd  nuniber^f 
the  firft  of  plurals,  and  containing  in  itfelf  the  firft 
differences,  and  the  firft  elements  of  ^W  number<$. 

Fabius  having  taughf  the  people  to  r^pofe  themr 
ielres  on  a£ts  of  religion,  made  them  mole  eafyas 
fo  future  events. .  For  his  own. part,  he  placed  alt 
his  hopes  of  victory  in  himielf,  believing  that  heaveo 
bleflfes  men  with  fuccefs  on  account  of  their  virtue 
and  prudence ;  and  therefore  he  watched  the  moN- 
txons  of  Hannibal,  not  with  a  d^fign  to  aye  him 
battle,  but  by  length  of  time  to  wa&  his  ^irit  a^d 
vigour,  and  graoually  to  dej(bx>y  him  by  means  of 
his  fuperiority  in  men  and  money.  To  fecure  him-' 
ielf  againft  me  enemy's  horfe,  he  .took  care  to  eiu 
camp  above  them  on  high  and  mountainous  places* 
When  they  fat  ftiU  he  did  the  fame;  when  they 
were  in  motion,  he  (hewed  himielf  upon  the  heights^ 
at  foch  a  diftance  as  not  tp  be  ooUged  to  fight 
aj^onft  his  inclination,  and  yet  ne«*  enough  to  keep 
them  in  perpetual  alarm,  as  if,  amidft  bis  arts  to 
K^h  time,  he  intended  every  moment  m  give  them 
battle. 

Theft  dilatory  proceedings  expofed  him  to  coik 
tempt,  among  the  Romans  in  general,  and  even  in 
his  own  army.  The  enemy,  too,  excepting  Han- 
nibal, thought  him  a  man  of  no  fpirit  He  alone 
was  fenfible  of  the  keennefs  of  Fabius^  and  of  the 
mannef  in  which  he  intended  to  carry  on  the  war, 
.  and  therefore  was  determined,  if  pofllble,  either  by 
firatagem  or  force,  to.  bring  him  to  a  battle,  con* 
eluding  that^ocherwife  the  Carthaginians  muft  be 
undone;  fince  they  could  not  decide  the  matttrin 
the  field,  where  they  had  the  advantage,  but  mvft 
.gradually  wear  away,  and  be  reduced  to  nothings 
when  the  difpute  was  only  who  fhould  be  fuperior  in 
men  and  modey.  Hence  it  was,  that  he  exhaufted 
the  whole  art  of  war;  like  a  (kilful  wreftler,  who 
"watches  every  opportunit}^  to  lay  hold  of  his  adver» 

lary. 
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fatf.  SMie^mes  he  advanced  Md  alarmed  him  with 
the  i^{)f)fehetifions  of  an  attack )  foiMtimes  "by 
mardiihg  and  counter-ijiarching  he  led  hirn  from 
place  to  pkce,  *  hoping  to  draw  him  from  his  plan 
t^f  caution.  But  as  he  Wta  fully  perfaaded  of  its 
Utility,  he  kept  immov^ably  to  hk  fkblution.  Mt- 
nucius)  his  general  df  hoHe,  gave  hinn  however^ 
ito  fttiaSl  trouble  by  Im  unfeaionable  courage  and 
heaft»  haranguing  d)#  army^  and  filling  them  with  t 
ibrious  defiM  to  ^me  to  a^ion^  and  a  vain  confr- 
^nce  of  fbctefs*  Thus  the  foldiers  were  brought 
to  delpife  ^abiusi,  and  by  way  of  derifion  tocaB 
him  t  tl^  Pedagjugtii  of  Hannib^  whde  they  ex- 
tolled Mimicius  a^  a  g^t  matl)  and  otit  that  afted 
nip  tt>  the  dignity  of  Rome.  This  led  Minuckis  to 
^Ve  a  freer  icope  to  hii  arrogance  and  pride,  and  to 
Yklicule  the  ^aator  ^r  encamping  conftantly  upon 
^e  mountai<id»  *'  as  W  he  did  it  on  purpofe  that  his 
^  men  might  more  clearly  behold  Italy  laid  waftt 
«*  wilh  dxt  and  fWord.**  And  he  aflced  the  friends 
«*  of  Fabiu^,  "  Whdhei*  be  intended  to  take  his  ar- 
^^  my  up  into  hea^v^ii^-  as^  he  had  bid  adieu  to  the 
•*  world  below,  or  whether  he  would  fcrcen  himfcif 
•*  from  the  enemy  widi  clouds  and  fogs  J^  whten  the 
dilator's  friends  thought  him  an  account  of  th€?fb 
ll^ierfions,  and  cfxborted  him  to  wipe  them  off  by 
l^ftjuiftg  a  battle,  « In  that  cafe,"  faid  he,  "  I  Aould 
**  be  <tf  a  more  daftardlf"  fpirit  than  they  rcprefent 
^  We,  if  through  fear  of  infults  and  reproaches,  I 
^  iho^d  depart  fik>m  my  own  refolvmon.  Bot  io 
•  •  fear  for  my  country,  is  not  a  difagreeable  fcal". 
**  That  man  is  unworthy  of  Rich  a  cotnmatid  tff 

•  this,  who  (brinks  under  calumnies  and  fianders^ 

*  and  complies  with  the  humour  of  thofe  whom  he 

«  ought 

^  Xcru^  t^n  vMf  Tik  M^^eiXtHK  X«yi7^»  CaXofiOOf. 
t  For  the  office  of  a  pedagogue  of  old,  was  (as  the  nam« 
linj^ibs)  to  attend  the  children,  to  carry  them  up  and  dowa^ 
'  and  condiia  them  hoior  agaia* 
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•*  6ught  to  govern,  and  whofc  foUy  and  rdhncfs, 
^*  it  Is  his  duty  to  rcftrain/* 

After  this,  Hannibal  made  a  difagrceable  mif- 
take.  For  intending  tolead  his  army  farrflcf  fromi 
Fabius,  and  to  move  into  a  part  of  the  couiitry  that 
would  afford  him  forage,  he  ordered  the  guidci 
immediately  after  fupper  to  condud  him  to  the 
*  plains  of  Cafinura*  They  taking  the  word  wrong 
by  rcafon  of  his  tartanulJ  pronunciation  of  it,  led 
his  forces  to  the  borders  of  Campania^  near  the 
town  of  Cafalinum,  through  which  runs  the  rivcij 
Lothrdnus  which  the  Romans  call  Vulturnusi  The 
adjacent  country  is  lurrounded  with  mountains, 
excepting  only  a  valley  that  ftretches  put  to  the  fea: 
Near  the  fea,  the  ground  is  very  marfhy,  and  full 
of  larac  banks  of  fand,  by  reafon  of  the  overflow- 
ing of  die  river.  The  fea  is  there  very  rough, 
and  the  coaft  almoft  impradticable. 

As  foon  as  Hannibal  was  entet'ed  into  this  valley, 
Fabius  availing  himfeif  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
coimtry,  feized  tht  narrow  outlet,  and  placed  in  it 
a  guard' of  four  thoufand  men.  The  main  body  of 
his  army,  b^  polled  to  advantage  on  the  furround- 
ing  hills,  and  with  rfie  lighted:  and  molt  aftive  of 
his  troops,  fell  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  put  their 
whole  army  in  diforder,  and  killed  about  eight  hun* 
dred  of  them: 

Hannibal  then  wanted'  to  get  clear  o£  fo  difadvan- 
cageous  a  fituation,  and  in  ttvenge  of  the  miftake 

*  HanAibal  had  rnrigci'  Satxxiiiont,  plundered  the  territory 
ofBeiievmtum;  a  Romaa  cbtonyg  and  laid  fie^  toTile^a;  a 
cky  at  the^fodtof'th'e  Appeaninet.  Bat,  finding  that  neitbef 
tlK  ravaging  of  tht  country^  nor  even  the  takin|(  of  Tome  citiea, 
cnnld  maW  Cabins  qait'his  eminences,  he  refolved  to  make  o(e 
of  a  ftrong^bait^  whieh  vfts;  to- enter  Campahia,  the  Citrfl 
amntry  in  Italy*  and  layitixofbe  Under  the  diftator's  ey«4 
kopiiig  by  that  means  to  bring  him  to  an  adioi^.  fiat  by  th# 
mikalce  which  Plotarch  mentions,  hif  goides,  inftead  of  con* 
4adnig  him  to  the  plains  of  Caiinnm,Ted  him  into  thenarfiMT 
fallesof  Cafiliruitiy  Whitfa  divide  Sainniumfiom  Campania. 

Vol..  II.  F  the 
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the  guides  had  made,  aad  the  danger  they  had 
brought  him  into,  he  crucified  them  all.  But  not 
knowing  how  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  heights 
they  were  matters  of,  and  fenfiblc  bcfides*of  the  tcr* 
ror  andconfufion  that  reigned  amongft  his  men,  who 
concluded  themfelves  fallen  into  a  fnare,  from  which 
there  was  no  efcaping,  he  had  recour&  talirata^ 
gem. 

The  contrivance  was  this.     He  caufed  two  thou* 
fand  oxen,  which  he  had  in  his  catpp;   to  have 
torches  and  dry  bavins  well  fattened  to  their  horns. 
Thefe,  in  the  night,  upon  a  (ignal  given,  were  to 
be  lighted,  and  the  oxen  to  be  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains, near  the  narrow  pafs  that  was  guarded  by  thq 
enemy.     While  thofe  that  had  it  in  charge  were 
thus  employed,  he  decamped,  and  marched  (lowly 
iforward,     *  So  long  as  the  fire  was  moderate  and 
burnt  only  the  torches  and  bavins,  the  oxen  moved 
foftly  on,  as  they  were  driven  up  the  hills ;  and  the 
ftiepherds   and  herdfmen  on  the  adjacent  heights 
took  them  for  an  army  that  matched  in  order  with 
lighted  torches.     But  when  their  horns  were  burnt 
to  the  roots,  and  the  fire  pierced  to  the  quick> 
terrified  and  mad  with  pain,  they  no  longer  kept 
any  certain  route,  but  ran  up  the  hills,  with  their 
foreheads  and  tails  flaming,  and  fetting  every  thing, 
on  fire  that  came  in  their  way.     The  Romans,  who 
guarded,  the  pafs  were  attonilhed ;  for  they  appeared 
to  them  like  a  great  number  of  men  running  up 
and  down  with  torches j  which  fcattered  fire  on  every 
fide.     In    their  fears,  of    courfe,    they    conclud- 
ed, that  they  fhould  be  attacked  and  furrounded 
by  the  enemy-,   for  which    rcafon    they  quitted 
the   pafs,  and  fled  to  the  m^ain  body  in  the  camp. 
Immediately      Hahnihars      light-armed      troops 
took  poflTeflion  of  the  outlet,   and  the  rett  of  his 

forces 

•  .'J   '         ■   , 
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Ibrces  marched  fafbljr  through,  loaded  with  a/Hch 
booty.  I 

Fabius  difcovered  the  ftratagem  that  faitie  night, 
for  fome  of  the  oxen,  as  they  were  fcattered  about, 
feU  into  his  hands  i  but  for  fear  of  an  ambufh  in  the 
dark,  he  kept  his  men  all  night  under  arms  in  the 
camp.     At  break  of  day,  he  purfued  the  enemy, 
came  up  with  their  rear  and  attacked  them ;  feveral 
fkirmilhes  enfued  in  the  diiHcult  pafles  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  Hannibal's  army  was  put  in  fome  di(^ 
CMrder,  until  he  detached  from  his  van,  a  body  of 
Spaniards,  light  and  nimble  men,  who  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  climb  fuch  heights.  Thefe  falling  upon  the 
heavy-armed  Romans,  cut  off  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  them,  and  obliged  Fabius  to  retire.     This 
brought  upon  him  more  contempt  and  calumny 
than  ever :  for  having  renounced  open  force,  as  if 
he  could  fubdue  Hannibal  by  condud  and  foreGght, 
he  appeared  now  to  be  worfted  at  his  own  weapons. 
Hannibal,  to  incenfe  the  Romans  ftill  more  againft 
him,  when  he  came  to  his  lands,  ordered  them  to 
be  fpared,  and  iet  a  guard  upon  them  to  prevent 
the  committing  of  the  lead  injury  there,  while  he 
was  ravaging  all  the  country  around  them,  and  lay** 
itig  it  waile  with  fire.    An  account  of  thefe  things 
being  brought  to  Rome,  heavy  complaints  were 
made  thereupon.    The  Tribunes  alledgcd  many  ar- 
ticles of  accufation  againft  him,  before  the  people, 
chiefly  at  the  inftigation  of  Metilius,  who  had  no 
particular  enmity  to  Fabius,  but  being  ftrongly  in 
the  intereft  of  Minucius  the  general  pf  the  horfe, 
whole  relation  he  was,  he  thought  by  deprefiing 
Fabius,  to  raife  his  friend.     The  fcnate  too  wjis 
offended,  particularly  with  the  terms  he  had  fettle^ 
with  Hannibal  for  the  ranfom  of  prifoncrs.     For  it 
was  agreed  between  them,  that  the.  prifoners  IhouJd 
be  exchanged,  man  for  man,  and  that  if  ejthcr  ^ 
them  had  more  than  the  other,  he  fiiQuld  releafe 
Fa  them 
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them  for  *  two  biMidn?d  and  fiAy  dcasrhmafreacl^ 
man ;  and  upon  the  whole  account,  there  remaioed 
two  hundred  and  forty  Romans  unexchanged.  The 
ienate  determined  not  to  pay  this  Eaolbm,.  and 
blamed  Fabius  as  taking  a  ftep  that  ivas  ag^fli  tha 
honour  and  intereft  of  tlie  (bie,  in  endeavouring  to 
recover  men  whom  cowardice  had  betrayed  into.tho 
kands  q£  the  enemy. 

When  Fabim  was  infioarmed  of  the  reientmeM  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  he  boie  it.wnh  iDviacible- pa-» 
tience;  but  being  in  want  of  moaxj^  andoot  cH^ng 
to  deceive  Hannibal,  or  m  ahaodon  his  cauotiymen 
m  their  diftrefs,  he  feat  bis  fon  to  Rome^with  osderai^ 
to/ell  part  of  his^  eftate,  and  bring  him  thf  nK)oey  im-^ 
mediately.  This  was  piinftually  pcrfcurmed  by  his 
fon,  and  Fabius  redeemed  tkur  prifoncrs-;.  feveral  of 
whon\  afterwards  offered  to  repay  him,L  btit  hia  ge* 
Bcrofity  would  not  permit  hdtsr  to.  accept  it. 

Aft*  this^  he  was  called  ta  Rome  by  the  priefts 
to  afliil  at  fome  of  the  iblemn  fkcniices^  and!  there-- 
fore  was  obliged  to  leave:  tfcc  -army  to  Mimacios.  ^ 
but  he  both  charged  him  as  didntar,  and  ufed  many: 
arguments  and  intreaties-withhrm  a^  a.fnend,.  m>6 
to  come  tx>  any  kind  of  adion.  The  pains  be.  cook 
were  loft  upon  Minucius ;  for  he  ihifnediately  foughts 
gccafions  to  fight  the  enemy:  And  obfervingonc 
day  that  Hannibal  had  fent  out  great  port  oihia 
army  to  forage^  he  attacked  thofe  diat.  wece  Ifift  bcK 
hind,  and  drove  them  within  their  entrcnchmeotSy 
killing  great  numbers  of  them^  fo  that  they  enKft 
'  ieared  he  would  ftorm  their  camp  :  and  wheo  the 
reft  of  the  Carthaginian  fi9rces.were  rettimed,  he  hn 
treated  f  without  lols.    This  fuccefs  added,  to  hA 

temecityy 

'  •  LJvy  calls  this  wgenti  poni6  hina  it  filibras  in  mlHim  ^ 
^Rfhence  we  learn  that  the  Romsft  fenJ^  or  pouD<l  weigli^of 
itVety  was  equivalent  to  oao  hundred .Grcciao  ihwbmaci  or« 

.^  .f  Others  fay,  that  he  loft  five  thoafand  of  his  ment  and'  that 
(kc  enemy's  lofa  did  not  exceed  his  by  more  than  a  thoufaad^^ 
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temerity^  and  sncrcalcd  the  ardour  of  the  fol- 
xlieis.  The  report  of  it  foon  retched  Rome^  and 
^he  adx^ntigie  vas  reprefented  as  much  greater  than 
it  really  was.  Wheat  Fabtus  ivas  inforrned  of  it, 
he  faid,  be  Jresded  .ncibii^  mare  ihan  the  fuccefi  ef 
Mimuius.  But  the  peopfe  raigfatily  elated  with  the 
tiews,  ran  to  t\it  forum  \  and  their  tribune  Mctilios 
iiarangued  them  from  the  nfirum^  highly  ext<;^ling 
MinacivB,  add  accuiing  Fabius  now,  not  of  cow* 
«dioe  and  want  of  fpiric»  but  of  treachery.  He  en- 
licftiroured  alib  to  involve  the  principal  men  in  RoBie 
in  the  &n3e  crime,  alfedging,  ''  that  thejr  had  ori- 
^^  einalty  broug;ht  the  war. upon  Italy,  fx>r  the  d^ 
^  KTuf^ioa  of  the  common  people,  and  had  put  the 
*^  con»moDweaIeb  under  the  abfolute  direction  of 
^  one  iman,  who  by  his  flow.proceedings  gave  Hm» 
^  nibal  opportunity  to  eftablUh  hirrrfelf  in  the 
*^  coontry,  aoad  to  draw,  frelh  forces  from  Carthage^ 
^  in  order  to  effeA  a  total  eonqwft  of  Italy/' 

FaJblusdi&iained  to  mskt  any  defence  againft 
theic  allegations  of  the  tribune ;  he  only  declared 
diat  **  he  would  finifhthe  lacrificcs  and  other  reli- 
^^  giaas  rites  as  foon  as  poflibie,  that  he  might  re- 
**  turn  to  the  army  aod  punifh  Mbuciqs  for  fight- 
^  ing  contrary  to  his  orders/'  This  occafioned  a 
great  tunn;^  aoooog  thic  people,  who  were  alarn>- 
^  at  the  danger  of  Min^cius.  For  it  is  in  the 
dictator's  power  to  imprifpn  and  infiid  capital  pu* 
nifliment  without  form  of  trial:  and  they. thought 
that  the  wrath  of  Fabiiis  now  provoked,  chough  he 
was  natorally  very  mild  and  patient,  would  prove 
heavy  and  implacable.  .But  fear  kept  them  all 
filent,  except  Metiiius^  whofe  perfon,  as  tribune  of 
the  people,  could  not  be  twched,  (for  the  tribunes 
are  the  on^  officers  of  ftate,  that  retain  their  au^ 
thcRity  ^^er  the  appointing  of  a  di&ator.)  Me- 
tilius  intreatied,  innfted  that  the  people  ihould  ftot 
«ive  up  Minucius,  to  fuflfer^  perhaps,  what  Maaliua 
TorquatMS  caufcd  h^  own  Ion  to  fUffer,  whom  he 
F.3  beheaded 
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bdheaclcd  when  crowned  with  laurel  for  his  vidory^ 
'but  that  they  ilioald  take  from  Fabius  his  power  to 
play  the  tyrant,  and  leave  the  direction  of  affairs  to 
one  who  was  both  able  and  willing  to  fave  his 
country.  The  people,  though  much  affcftcd  with 
this  fpcech,  did  not  venture  to  <iivcft  Fabius  of  the 
diftatorfhip,  hotwithftanding  the  odium  he  h^d  in- 
curred, but  decreed  that  Minudusihould  (hare  the 
-command'  wiA  him,  and  have* equal  authority  in 
condu<5i:ing  the  war :  ft  thing,  never  before,  pradifed 
4n' 'Rtftne»  There  was  howievcr  another  inftance 
-of -'it  ibon  after,  upon  the. unfortunate  dftidn  at 
Cannrfe  -,  for  Marcus  Junius  the  dilator  being  then 
in  the  field,  they  created  another.  didat»r,  Fabitjs 
•Suteo,  to  fill  up  the  fenateytnany  of  whok  members 
^eie  (lain  in  that  battle.  Thei-e  was  this  difference, 
^indeed,  that  Buteo  had  no  foqner  enrolled  the  new 
/^dators,  than  he  difmifled  his  li£hrs  and  the  reft  ot 
his  retinue,  and  mixed  wixh  the  crowd,  ftopping 
iome  time  in  the  f^runi  about  his  own  afiairsv  is  a 
private  mM.  ;  :-   -       ' 

-"  When  the  people  had  thiis  inveftcd  Minucius 
with  a  power  equal  to  that  ^^  the  didlator^  they 
thought  they  Ihould  find  Fabrus  extremely  humbled 
and  dejefled  $  but  it  foon  appeared  that  they  knew 
not  the  matt.  For-  hq  did  not  reckon  their  miftake 
any  unhappinefs  to  him ;'  but  as  Diogenes,  ^he  phi- 
lofopher^  whert  one  faid,  *f  They  deride  you,"  an- 
fwpred  well,  *^  But  I  am  not  derided,?*  accounting 
thofe  only  to  be  ridicvled,  who  feel  the  ridicule 
aqd  4re  difcompofed  at  it ;  (b  Fabius  bote  without 
emotion  all  that  happened  to  himfdf,  beccin  con- 
firming that  pofition  'in  philofophy,  M^hich  affirms, 
that  a  tvife  and  good  man  can  fuffer  no  difgrace.  Biw: 
he  was  under  no  fmall  doncem  for  the  public  on 
account  of  the  unadvifpd  proceedings  ojf  the  peopte, 
who  had  put  it  in  tKe  power  of  a  rafli  man  to  in- 
dulge his  indifcrect  ambition  for  military  diftinftion. 
And  apprehenfivc  that  Minucius,  infatuated  wijh 

ambition. 
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ambition,  might  take  (bme  fatal  ftep,  he  left  Rome 
■very  privately. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  he  found  the 
•arrogance  of  Minucius  grown  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  endured.  Fabius  there- 
fore refufed  to  comply  with  his  demand  of  having 
"the  army  under  his  orders  every  other  day,  and, 
inftead  of  that,  divided  the  forces  with  him,  cha- 
fing rather  to  have  the  full  command  of  a  part, 
than  the  Mireftion  of  the  whole  by  turns.  He, 
therefore,  took  the  firft  and  fourth  legions  himfelf, 
leaving  the  fecond  and  third  to  Minucius  •,  and  the 
confederate  forces  were  Kkcwife  equally  divided. 

Minucius  valued  himfelf  highly  upon  this,  that 
the  power  of  the  greateft  and  moft  arbitrary  offict 
in  the  ftat&was  controuled.and  reduced  for  his  fake. 
But  Fabius  put  him  in  mind,  *'  That  it  was  not 
^  Fabius  whom  he  had  to  contend  with,  but  Han- 
^  nibal ;  that  if  he  would,  notwithftanding,  con- 
••  fider  his  coUegue  as  his  rival,  he  imift'take  care 
^  left  he  who  haii  fo  fuccefsfullv  cwriid^  his'  point 
"^with  the  people,  &ould  one  day  ap^dar  to  hstvi 
**  their  fiifety  and  intereft  lefs  at  heart  than  the  mai 
**  who  had  been  fo  ill  treated  by  them.**  Minuciui 
confidered  this  as  the  efied  of  an  dd  man's  pique, 
4ind  taking  the  troops  that  fell  to  his  lot,  marked 
out  a  *  feparate  <:amp  for  them.  Hannibal  was 
well  informed  of  all  that  had  pafled,  and  watched 
hh  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Thcte  was  a  hill  betwixt  him  and  the  enemy,  not 
diffiouk  to  take  poiieflion  of,  which  yet  would  afibrd 
on  anny  a  very  fafe  and  commodious  poft«  The 
ground  about  it,  at  a  diftance,  feemed  quite  level 
and  plain,  though,  there  were  in  it  feveral  ditchcS 
and  hollows :  and  therefore,  though  he  might  pri- 
vately have  feized  that  poft  withc^fe,  yet  he  left  it 

V  4  a« 

^  About  fifteen  hond^d  paces  from  Fabiut. 
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§s  «  ib^t  4Sp  draw  the  enpmy  to  an  eng^^geiQeAt. 
But  as  foon  as  he  faw  Minucius  parted  from  Fabiu^ 
he  took  fin  op^port^nity  in  the  night  to  pl^e  a 
f  nuoober  of  u>en  j^ti  thofe  ditches  and  hollows^ 
^.nd  early  in  ^the  morning  he  openly  feat  out  a  fmaU 
^rty,  as  if  defigned  to  mdke  themfelves  mailers  of 
the  :hili,  ;|put  really  to  draw  Minucius  to  dilute  ijt: 
mth  thenfi.  T^e  event  anfwered  his  cxpeftation,. 
For'^^inucius  fent  oyt  his  light-armed  troops  Qrft^ 
then  the  cavalry,  and  at  la#,  when  be  faw  Hanniba} 
fend  reinforcemerMis  to  his  men  ^pon  the  hiU^  he 
marched  out  with  all  his  forces  in  ^rdcr  w  battle, 
and  'attacked  'W;ith  great  vigour  the  Carthaginians^ 
jwho  jyere  marking  out  a  qamp  upon,  the  hjjil.  The 
fortune  of  the  day  was.c^ubtfuj,  v^ntil  liannibad, 
perceiving  that  the  enemy  had  fallen  into  the  fnape, 
^nd.ch^  jl;h^;*ear'was  peeato  theambuiipaidp,  in- 
^Jt4y  g^v.e  the  A£n^,  J^e^eupon,  bis  mfa-cvrihod 
jout.qfi  all  fidesy  and  adv^iiKHDg  w^th.  iQud,  Jhouts, 
#n4  cuttjixig  i(i  pd^ces  th?  hJP^Q^  ranlf s^  {they  put 
fiffi  9^IMM  ia  difordf&r  ^fid  t^rfor  Jine^ypp-effiible. 
j^y^^o  feirk  of  lyiifHicias  b^an  toihrink^  ^  he 
ffju^i^  AiW  upon  one  of^cr  ai^  then  yponaijuxber^ 
ii^  not  9ne  c^  thfC^i.  4^ttk  ftfnd  his  ground  :  they 
^  ixvtQok  f hqmielves  to  Bight,  and  the  flight  it(elf 
|^pv.e4  f^tdl  F^  che  Numidiaps^  im>w  v,i£tpriovi|^ 
^loped  r^tifd  the  plai,9»  aqd  killed  thofe  whom 
i&ey  fw«d  dirperfed. 

Fabius  w^  not  ignorant  of  tlve  dagger  ^  bh 
cQUOtrymen.  ForefeeaJ^g  what  wppld  h^ppei^,  he 
llktepc  his  i%ces  under  ^rms^  ^nd  papl^  cfce  tp  be  inr 
fyrpie^  hQW  phe  adipn  wjcnit  on  j  jwv  djd  h^  tr^ft 
itp  fhe  repprts  of  pthers,  but  ^e  hitqfelf  looked  ou(t 
ivfm  9n  e^iinp^ce  pojt  fjirfFpip  his  «wnp,.  Wb^^ 
-bf  ffw  tfee  grnvy  of  his  (:oJl€guc  furropnde^  r9A4 
*wkFi?,  m4  %hc  cry  l«»K.M.^jmj  aP^JW^e  ^»$^ 
4pen  ftanding  the  charge^  put  of  perfons  flying  in 

great 

i  Five  b9ndre4  horfc  and  five  tboaf^nd  foot.    Polyi« 


L. 
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^resit  difmay^,  he  (mete  ufiiQinjJ^U  drighj  iiodwkk 
-a,  4eq)  iigh  raid  to  'hh  &imd^  al^out  him,  '^V  Ye 
**  gods !  how  much  fooncr  Chan  I  eacpcftcd,  and- 
"  yet  iat<r  than  bis  iodifcr€ietprpcee<&F^s  requii^ 
^^  has  JNlinuGius  ruified  himffUf !''  Then  having 
xommai^ed:  fk^  ftgodard-l^Mr^Fs  to  advance  ^nd 
rtbc  ^ole  army  tf^  ^^qUow.9  :)if^  <^dH(kd  them  in 
thefe  words,  ^*  Ngwi  ^i?y  N^w  ^ipldi^s,  if  aay  one 
>*  has  a  itjgard  for  M^cvhj  AftnMCius,  ict  him  txoft 
^*  himfeif  -,  ifpr.^e  4eferv^$  siJ9^ft9Aee:£>r  bis  valoisr 
**  andtbjcJoyehe^?c#rsh|is<:wflt?f»  If,  in  Ws  haftc 
•"  to  drive-iQiit  thp  leneoiy,  Ji^  ifes  <:prnn>iutd  iany 
**  error,  thisis  v^t^timf  cp^od. fault  widi  J>im/* 

The  ftrfl;  figbt  ,af  F^bias.  frigbteiwd  i;away  the 

J^MUwdians  who  wjre  i^ickmg  \ip  ftr^ggiers  iethc* 

£dcL    T)hw :  he  rASa$^«4  tho/fe  who  M^^re  charging 

tfce  Roi^MiP^.  w  t^e  ro^r.    S»ch  1^  sosiade  rtif^nce 

he  flewi  tHKfbe  gfeateft  .p^rt  retreated  »  iheir 

own  army,  h^fc^ft  tk^  ccfiKmfmcajMfi  was  ^\Jtt  off, 

left  diey  ^ould  tj«trttfe)v(s  ^  furrouffided  in  their 

f  ura.     Hano^ibii]  iiw^ng  t^i&  ehtqge  of  ftirtune,  and 

finding  that  Fabius  pufhed  ^ff  ihrtin^  ihe  h<>tteft 

of  the  battk  with  ^  vigour  abtsvp  Jiis  years,  to  come 

up  to  MinuQus  yppD  the  ^U,  p»t  an  end  to  1^ 

difpute,  and  Isivii^  foprtded  a  rotjseat,  retkad  into 

his  camp.    Thc.Rptnaw^  pn  thdr  parta  we«e  net 

fony  wbeji  the  a^ion  iwa3  oven    ljb»mb^  a^  tie 

was  drawing  off,  is  reported  td  have  faid  fmartly  iio 

thofe  that  were  l^,  ^*  .Did  not  I  often  tell  you,  that 

^^  this  clQud  wi^xM  (Moe  d^y  bjurft  upon  us  fnom  the 

^  oiountatns,  n^h  all  the  fivy  of  a  ftorm  ?** 

After  jthe  battle,  Fabitis  having  coUcfied  the 
(fPlU  of  fud^  Carthaginians  as  were  left  dead  upon 

tbe 

I  .doflKT  HM^Hpoi  ike  c«ftoinx)f  (tokU^  opoa  die  tlisb  ia 
time  of  iroublc-^i— rk«i  ^  wtvthofytrp  ^vftf  J  aad  w^  Jcamlmia 
ib'jptiire,  that  it  was  pradjfed  in.tlie  c^H, 

cSomiMire  Hom..IL>.  v,  46^,^14  tUt  pafiage  af  PItitiuxlii 
fH^  Jcr.  ;ipxaii.  19.  zndEztk.xxu  Uf 
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the  field  returned  to  hi$  poft;  ndr  did  he  let  fall  one 

haughty  w  angry  word  againft  his  colleguc.   As  for 

Minucius,  having  called  his  men  together,  he  thus 

expreOed  himfelf :  *'  Friends  and  fellow-foldiers, 

**  not  to  err  at  all  in  the  management  of  great 

«*  aflFairs,  is  above  the  wifdom  of  man :  but  it  is  the 

«^  part  of  a  prudent  and  good  man»  to  learn  from 

**  his  errors  and  mifcarriages  to  corrcft  himfelf  for 

**  the  future.    For  my  part,  I  confefs  that  though 

^^  fortune  has  frowned  upon  me  a  little,  I  have 

"  much  to  thank  her  for.    For  what  I  could  not 

^*  be  brought  to  be  fenfible  of  in  fo  lOng  a  time,  I 

*•  have  learnt  in  the  fmall  compafi  of  Wfte  day,  that 

'^^  I  know  not  how  to  command,  but  have  need  to 

•  **  be  under  the  diredkion  of  another  5  ftnd  frotrt  *hk 

'^  moment  I  bid  adieu  t6  the  ambition  of  geMng 

«^  the  better  of  a  nian  whom  it  is  aW  honour  to  be 

'''  foiled  by.     In  all-<Kher  refpc£ts  the  dictator  (haU 

•*<-  bto  your  commander;  but  in  the  due  expreffions 

^«  <»f  ferfttitude  to  him,  I  will  be'  your  leadei'  ftill, 

^^  by  being  the  firft  -to  ihew  an  example  of  obo- 

•*  dience  And  fubmiflSon/' 

He  then  ordered  the  enfigns  to  advance  with  the 
eagles,  and  the  troops  to  follow,  himfelf  marching  at 
their  head  to  the  camp  of  Fabius.  Being  admitted, 
he  went  direftly  to  hw  tent.  The  whole  army  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  event.  When  Fabius  came 
''out,-Minucius  fixed  bis  ftandard  before  him,  and  with 
a  l6ud  voice  faluted  him  by  the  name  of  Fatter ;  at 
the  fame  time. his  foldiers  called  thofe  of  Fabius 
their  Pali'ons  i  an  >  appellation  which  freed-men  give 
to  thofe  that  enfratichife  them.  Thefe  rcfpefts 
being  paid,  and  filence  taking  place,  Minucius  thiia 
addreffed  himfelf  to  the  diftator,  "  You  have  this 
"  day,  Fabius,  obtained  two  viAories,  one  over 
•*  the  enemy  by  your  valour,  the  other  over  your 
**  cdllegue  by  your  prudence  and  humanity.  By 
.?*  thp  foraicr.you  favfd  us,  by  the  latter  you  have 
^     .  '  .     ^*  inftruded 
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!  •^'  inflrrudiied  us:  and  Haiinibftrs.vtftory  over  us  k 

^  noc  more  ^Mfgracefiil  than  yours  is  honourablr 
^^  and  falutary  to  us/  I  call  jou  Falber^  not  knoiK^- 
**  ing  a  more  honourable  name,  and  am  more  in^ 
^  debted  to  ycfaxhsai  to.  my  seal  father.    ToJUm  I 

>*  owe  my  beip^y  but  to  you  the  prefervation  of 
**  my  life  wid-xhe  Uves  of  alt.theie  brare  mcn»^ 
After  Ais^  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  Fth 
bius,  9hd*die  fokliers  c^  each  army  embraci^  ooe 
another,  with  ,everjr  e^prefiion  of  tendemefs,  and 
i*irli- tears  o(  joy.  *   * 

'     Not  long  after  this,  Fabius  kid  down  the  did^ 

torihip,  and  ||  confuls  were  cccated.    The  firft  of 

theie  kept  to  the  plan  which  Fabius  had  laid. down. 

He  took  care  not- CO  come  co  a  pitched  battle  with 

i  Hannibal,    but  fent    fucconcs    to    the    allies  of 

^  Rome,  and  prevented  any  revolt  in  their  cities.   But 

•when  §  TerenthisVarro,  a  man.of  obfcurc  birih, 
and  remarkable  only  for  his  temerity  and  fefvile 
complaifance  to  the  people,  rofe  to  the  confulfliipip 
it  foon  appeared  that  his  boldneis  and  inexperi(noc 

-would  bring  him  to  rifque  the  very  being  of  the 

commonwealth.     For  he  loudly  infifted  in  the  at 

iemblies  of  the  people,    that   the  war  flood  itill 

^  whilft  it  was  under  the  condud  of  the  Fabii ;  but 

'for  his  part  he  would  take  but  one  day  to  get  Jighc 
of  the  enemy  and  to  beat  him*     With  thcfe  pro- 

mifefp 

If  According  to  Liry,  Fabias,  after  (he  fix  monthi  of  hk 
^didacorlhip  were  expired,  refigoed  the  army  to  the  confuls  of 
that  yoar,  Servilius  and  Attilias ;  the  latter  having  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  room  of  Flaminios  who  was  killea  in  battle. 
But  Plutarch  follows  Polybins,  who  fays,  that  as  the  time  for 
the  eledion  of  new  confuls  approached,  the  Romans  named 
L.  iEmilins  Pinlus  and  Terentias  Varro  confuls,  after  whi^ 
the  didators  refigned  their  charge. 

§  Varro  was  the  fon  of.  a  butcher*  and  had  followed  his  far 
ther's  profeiEon  in  his  youth  ;  but,  growing  rich,  he  had  for- 
faken  thjit  meanr  calling ;  and,  by  the  favoor  of  the-people^ 
procured  by  fupporting  the  moft  tarbulent  of  their  tribunei, 
}kc  obtained  the  confulate* 
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mifbsi  lie  fo  prev»kd  oa  thb  imuldtaik,  that  he 
iiaifed  gmater  Anroos  rtbtn  Rcsne  had  tver  baol  en 
-^bot  baforq,  in  har  moft  flangeroms  <wars ;  ^r  he 
-^•mvftered  AO&Mreritliati  aghtyerig)6c.thouf«nd  tnen, 
fticttupon  Fsiniis,  land  other  iwsfak  Mfd  «xperiei>ced 
fieribiii  -atsn^^  the  Botnus^  inrerp  ^ceiicly  tiUrnted ; 
*beca«ife  they  uw  no  Befinim  fibtitkeiifatc,  if  fuch  a 
-Attthber  of  thdr  youdi.fliottld  htcM  off.  They 
midretkd  xhaattAuc%  ^themfoit^  M  the  ocfacr  confu^ 
«1^1m  iGnnUus^  ja  man  of  .grettiOipaieoce  in  wac, 
but  difagreeable  to  the  people,  aod  attheiame  time 
'^raad'of  them,  for  cfaejr  ~h^  formerly  fet  acon^ 
^derdble  line  «ipQo  hisL  Fabtus,  however,  eiv^ 
-ecmrftged  ham  to  vvitbftand  the  temerity  of  his 
«oHegae,  telling  iiim,  ^  That  the  dii^pute  he 
^  had  to  ibpport  fi>r  hb  <ounciy  wa$  not  lb  miich 
*•♦  iwirfi  Hanmbal  as-wkh  Varro."  ."  The  latter^- 
<ikid  he,  *^  will  haften  to  ^  engagement  i-,  becauib 
^^^  he  knovrs  oat  his  own  ftrmgth  i  and  the  for- 
-^  mer^  becaofe  he  knows  his  OW0  ."weaknefs^  But, 
^*  believe  me,  JEoiilius,  I  defcrve  more  attention 
^-  than  Varro,  with  nelpca  to  the  affairs  of  Hanoi* 
^^  bal  \  and  I  do  aflbre  you,  that  if  the  Romans 
'^  come  to  no  battle  with  him  this  year,  he  will 
"^^  either  be  undone  by  his  flay  in  It^y,  or  elie  bo 
^^  obliged  to  quit  it.  Even  now,  when  he  feema 
^  to  be  viftorious  and.  to  carry  all.  brfore  him,  not 
*^  one  of  his  enemies  has  quitted  the  Roman  into- 
*'  reft,  and  not  a  third  part  of  the  forces  remains 
**  which  he  brought  from  home  with  him,"  To 
this  -ffimilius  is  faid  to  have  anfwered,  •*  My  friend^ 

"  when 

^.Ic  was  ufual  with  the  Romans  to  muiler  every  year  foop 
.l^i0n$p  ftvhjch  coniiiUBg  in  dlffiuilc  tiroes^  cacli  of  five^  thou^ 
fand  Roman  foot  and  three  hundred  horie«  and  a  battalion  of 
Latips  eqoal  to  that  number^  amounted  in  the  whole  to  42^400. 
But  thft  year,  inftead  of  four  legions,  diey  raifed  eight. 

Pqlyb. 

t  The  beft  depcndchce  of  Varro  was,  ondonbtedly,  to  pp6- 
long  the  war,  that  Hannibal,  who  was  already  weakened, 
might  wear  himfcif  out  by  degrees;'  and|  for  the  fame  reaA>a» 
it  was  Hannibal's  bufineis  to  fight. 
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^  when  1  coojidef  miffeii  only,,  I  comrlude,  it  bet> 
^  mr  for  mt  ca  fall  bjr  the.  wea^ns  of  the.  enemyiip 
^  thaa  by  tb&  fentence.  of  in^  owa  countrymen*. 
•^  However,  fince  the  ftate  oi  public  afiaicji  is.  fbi 
^  critical,  I  will  endea;v^our  to  approve  tnyfelf  a:gooc( 
'  ^  geaeraiy  aoxl  had.  rather  appear  fuch  to  you,  thaa 
*;^  CO  ail  who  oppoTe  yo^^  and  who  would  draw  ma 
•*  willing  or  unwilling  to  their  party.'*  Wiih-theUs 
ibotkncDts  JSiaE^ius  began  his  operations. 

But  VarrOy .  hsu^ing  j:  brought  his  ccdlegjue  ta 
agree;  that  theyr  fbould  command  alternately  eacll 
bis^  da7>  whea  bis.  turn  came,  took,  poft  over  ag^inii 
Hannibal,  oa  the  banks'  of  the  AuEdus,  near  the 
villa^  of  jl  Cannae..  As  foon.  as*  it  was  light  he 
gave  thcfig^al  for  battle,^  which  i»  a  red  mantle  let 
yp  over  the  ^neral's  tent.  The  Carthaginians  were 
a  little  diihearfened  at  firft,  when*  they  faw  ho.^ 
danng  the  confuLwaai^  and  that  his  army  was,  mora 
thaa  twice  their  number..  But  Hannibal  having 
ordered  them  to>  ^rm  ^  himfelf,.  with  a.  few  others^ 
«ode  up  to  an.  j&nwence,.  to  take  a  view  of.  the- 
enemy  now  drawji-  up  for  battle;  One.  Gifco 
that  accompanied  hun^  ^  man  of  his.  own  rank^ 
kappening  to  iay,  ^^  The  numbers  of  the  ene« 
^  my  appeared  to*  him  furprifing.^  Hannibal 
leplied,  with  a.  fctious  countenance,  '^  There  is 
^  another  thing,  which,  has  efcapked  your  obler* 
**  vation,  much  more  forprizing  than  that/* ,  Upoii 
bis  afl^ing  what:  it  was,  ^^  It  is,'*  faid.  he,^  <'  that 
^^  among  fucht multitudes  4iot.one  of  them  is  named 
.;."A^.  /    .        ..  «*  Gifco;."* 

X  It  w<i  a '  fiked  rata. with  the  Romam*  that  the  wAdfi 
whon  they  went  apoftttl^Jame  (scvke;  ihould  ha^e  the  xooK 
mznd,  of  the  acmy  hy.  tarn^ 

H  Cannae,  according  to  Li^>  Appiatt  and  Plorut,  wz$  on}f 
a  poor;  irHIag«i  wiiich  aftcrwardr  b^aikie  fimQ^^  dm^  acc6a»( 
af  the  battle  fooght  near  it ;  bat  Polybias,  who  lived  near  the 
dme  of  th«  (econd  Punic  war,  fiyles  Cannae  a  city  ;  and  adds^ 
that  It  had  been  raziid  a  yeftfl  before  Hft  defeat  ofi  thr^Bbxfiaa 
araiyb  Silm  Itiriieaa^agveei'  with  PbTybfes;  Iv  was  .alMi 
wanls  rebuilt ;  for  Pliny  ranks  it  aaiMijg'tbe'dtka  oftAvaUat 
The  ruins  of  Cannae  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  territory  of  Bari» 


^  Gifco.**  The  whole  company  were  divertedf 
with  the  humour  oF  his  obfervation ;  and.  as  the/ 
returned  to  th^.qamp,  they  told  the  jeft  to  thofe  they 
met,  fo  that  the  laugh  became  univerfak  At  fight 
of  this  the  Carthaginians  took  courage,  thinking  it 
iniif!  proceed  from  the  great  contempt  tn  which 
their  general  held  the  Romans,  that  he  c^ould  jeft' 
and  laugh  in  the  face  of  danger. 

In  this   battle  Hannibal  gave  great  proofs  of 
^encralfhip.    In  the  firft  place,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  ground,  to  pofl:  his  men  with  their  backs  to 
the  wind,  which  was  then  very  violent  and  fcorch- 
ing,  and  drove  from  the  dry  plains,  over  the  heads 
ofthe  Carthaginians,  clouds  of  fand  and  duft  intd 
the  eyes  and  noftrils  of  the  Romans,  fp  that  they' 
were  obliged  to  turn  away  their  faces^  and  break 
their  ranks.    In  the  next  place,  his  troops  were 
drawn  up  with  fuperior  art.     He  placed  the  flowef 
of  them  in  the  wings,   and  thofe  upon  whom  he 
had  lefs  dependence  in  the  main  corps,  which  was 
confiderably  more  advanced  than  the  wings.   Thcvt 
he  commanded  thoie  m  the  wings,  that  when  the 
eneniy  had  charged  and  vigoroufly  pufhed  that  ad- 
vanced body,  which  he  knew  would  give  way,  and 
open  a  paffage  for  them  to  the  very  center,  and 
when  the  Romans  by  this  means  fhoirld  be  faf 
enough  engaged  within  the  two  wings»  they  (hould 
both  on  the  right  and  left  take  them  in  flank,  and 
endeavour  to  fonround  them  •*    This  was  the  prirt*.- 
cipal  baufe  of  die  great  carnage  that  followed. 
JFor  the  enemy  preffing   upon  Hannibal's  front, 
which  gave  ground,  the  form  of  his  army  was 
changed  into^  half-moon ;  and  the  officers  of  the 
ieledt  troops  caufed  the  two  points  of  the  wings  to 
join  behind  the  Romans.    Thus  they  were  expo&d 

to 

.  *  Rve  hundred  Noinidiani  pretended  to  defert  to  the  Ro- 
aans.;  bat  in  die  heat  of  the  battle  tnrned  agtinft  them,  and 
attacked  them  in  the  tear. 
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to  the  attatksT'df  the  Carthiginians  on  all  fides ^ 
aa  incredible  (laughter  foSlowed;  nor  did  anyef*- 
c$pe  but  the  few  that  retreated  before  the  mai* 
body  was  encl(^ed* 

It  is  alfo  faid,  that  a  flrange  and  fatal  accident 
happened  to  the  Roman  cavalry.  For  the  horfti 
which  ^milius  rode  having  received  fome  hurt^ 
threw  him  :  ahd  thofe  about  him  alighting  to  ailift 
and  defend  the  conful  on  foot,  the  reft  of  the  ca* 
valry  feeing  this,  and  taking  it  for  a  fignal  for  them 
to  do  the  fame,  all  quitted  their  horfes,  and  charged 
on  foot.  At  fight  of  this,  Hannibal  faid,  ^  This 
"  pleaies  me  better  than  if  they  had  been  delivered 
^  to  me  bound  hand  and  foot."  But  the  particu* 
]fiis  may  be  found  at  large  in  the  hiftorians  who 
have  defcribed  this  battle. 

As  to  the  confuls,  Varro  efcaped  with  a  few  horfe 
to  Venutia;  and  ^milius,  covered  with  darts 
which  iluck  in  his  wounds,  fat  down  in  anguifh 
and  defpair  waiting  for  the  enemy  to  difpatch  him« 
JEiis  head  and  his  face  were  fo  disfigured  and  ftaincd 
with  blood,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  know  him  ^ 
even  his  friends  and  fervants  pafled  by  him  without 
flopping.  At  laft,  Cornelius  Lentulus,  a  young 
man  of  a  patrician  family,  perceiving  who  he  was, 
difmounted,  and  intreatcd  him  to  take  his  horfe, 
and  fave  himfclf  for  the  commonwealth,  which  had 
then  more  occafion  than  ever  for  fo  good  a  confuL 
But  nothing  could  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  of 
the  ofier  -,  and,  notwithftanding  the  young  man's 
tears,  he  obliged  him  to  mount  his  horfe  again. 
Then  rifin^  up,  and  taking  him  by  the  band, 
"  Tell  Fabius  Maximus,"  faid  he,  "  f  and,  Lch^ 
"  tulus,  do  you  yourfelf  be  witnefs,  that  Paulu^ 
*'  ^milius  followed  his  direftions  to  the  laft,  an4 
^^  did  not  deviate  in  the  leaft  from  the  plan  agreed 
^^  upon  between  them,  but  was  firft  overcome  by 

*'  Varrd, 
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f^  Varrb,.  and  tbcit  bf  Ffciinfcal;''  Having  d&i^ 
patched  Lentohis  wish  thks  coimniffion^  he  ralh^ 
flunong.the  enediyf&fwords,  and  wag  flain.  *  Piltf 
thoufand  Romans  are  faid  to  have  falfen  in  thi^ 
batkfei.  and  four  thou£uid  to  have  6een  taken  pri- 
Ibnersv  befide  ten  thoofand  that  were  taken  after 
jthc  battle  in  bbtb  the  camps. 

A&err  this  great  fuccefi^  Hannibal^  fHcnd^  tf<i- 
vifed  him  to  puriue  hk  fortune,  and  to  enter  Rome 
^^iong  with  the  fugitives,  aififtring  him>  d!iac  in  five 
days  he  might  fup  izt  the  Capitol*  Ir  is  not  ea(y 
t0  conjeftuite  what  his  reafon  was  f6r  not  taking 
that  flep.  Mq&  probably  ibme  deity  oppofed  it, 
and  therefore  infpired^  him:  with  this  hefitalion  and 
timidity.  On  this  account  it  was  that  a  Cartha^ 
ginian,  named  Barca,  faid!  to  htm  with  fome  heat^ 
^  Hafinibal,  you  kn<Mirhow  to  gain  a  victory,  but 
^  not  how  to  ufe  it"  f. 

The 

*  According  to  Uvy^  there  were  killed  of  the  Romans  only» 
forfy  thoufand  foot,  and  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  horfe. 
PMybiu^fays,  that  (^Tciity  thoufand  were  killed.  The  loft  of 
the  Carthaginiatts  dtd-n^c  aaioanc  to  fix  thoufand. 

Wbf  n  the  Carfebagiiiians  were  ftrip ping  the  dead*  tfmong 
ether  moving  objefis,  they  found,  to  their  great  furprixe,  a 
Numidian  yet  alive,  lying  under  the  dead  body  of  a  Roman* 
who  bad' thrown  himfelFhestdhong  on  bis  enem/,  and  beat  him 
down;:  but,  being  nolongek;  able  to  ntike  ufe  ofkh  weapoms^ 
Woaufft  he  hadlod  hi»-hand<^.  had  torn  off' the  oofr  and  ears  df 
the  Numidian  with  his  teeth»  and  in  that  fit  of  ragfr  expired. 

i  2oQara<  tells  os^  that  Hiuinibal  himlei#  afterwaisdr  atf-* 
lenowledged  his  miftake  in  not  purfoing  chat  day's  Aidcefs>  and 
Hied  often  to  cry  out,  O  Cannae,  Cannae  ! 

Bii»»  <m  the  6thet  hand,  it  may  be  {^letdcd  in  defence  of 
Haonil^il*  that  the  adjutages  he  had  gained  were  chiefly 
l^wia^iohis'cavdiry,  whocould  not  aft  in  a'fiege:  That  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  were  all  bred  up  to  arms  from  their  tn^ 
fancy  ;  would  ufe  their  utmofl  efforts  in  defence  of  their 
.Wives,  tkrir  children*,  ati  J  th^ir  domeftic  2ods  ;  and,  when 
|lieltered.by  walls  and  lanpalBU*  w^eMprdbably  be^ia^mcible^ 
Thar  they  had  as  many  generals  as  ieiiator»  ;  That  no  one 

nation 
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The  battle  of  Cannae,  howeverj  made  fuch  an 
alteration,  in  his  affairs,  that  though  before  it  he 
had  neither: town,  nor  magazine,  Vior. port  in  Italy, 
but,  without,  any  regular  fupplics  for  the  war,  fub- 
liited  his  army  by  rapine,  and  for  that  purpoie 
moved  them,  like  a  great  band  of  robbers,  from 
place  to  place,  yet  then  he  became  m?fter  of  the 
greateft  part  of  Italy  :  Its  beft  provinces  and 
towns  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  him,  and  Capua 
Jtfelf,  the  moft  rcfpedable  city  after  Rome,  threw 
its  weight  into  his  fcj^e.,  .   ^ 

'  In  this  cafe  it  appeared  that  great  misfortunes 
are  not  only,  what  Euripides  calls  them,  a  trial  of 
the  fidelity  of  a  friend,  but  of  the  capacity  and 
conduA  of  a  general.  For  the  proceedings  of  Fa* 
bius,  which  before  this  battle  were  deenied  cold 
and  timid,  then  appeared  to  be  direfted  by  coun- 
fels  more  than  human,  to  be  indeed  the  didates  of 
a  divine  wifdom,  which  penetrated  into  futurity  at 
fuch  a  diftance,  and  forefaw  what  (eemed  incre- 
dible to  the  very  pcrfons  who  experienced  it.  In 
bim,  therefore,  Rome  places  her  laft  hope  ;  his 
judgment  is  the  temple,  the  altar,  to  which  flie 
flies  for  refuge,  believing  that  to  his  prudence  |t 
was  chiefly  owing  that  fhe  ftill  held  up  her  head, 
and  that  her  children  were  not  difperfed,  as  when 
Ihe  was  taken  by  the  Gauls.  For  he,  who  in  times 
of  apparent  fecurity,  feemed  to  be  deficient  in  con- 
fidence and  r(^folution,  now  when  all  abandoned 
themfcives-to  ine3q)reflible  forrow  and  helplcfs 
defpair,  alone  walked  about  the  city  with  a  calm  attd 
ealy  pace^  with  a  firm  countenance,  a  mild  and 
gracious  addrefs,  checking  their  effeminate  lamen- 
tations, and  preventing  them  from  afiembling  in 

Rackui  of  Jxalf  bad  yet  declared  for  him,  and  he  might  judge 
it  Deceflgijy  u>  gf  in  foroe  of  (hem  before  he  auempted  the  ca* 
|iical  I  and  iaftiy,  that  if  he  had  attempted  the  capital  firft, 
and  without  fuccefsj,  hf  ^Quld  not  have  been  abis  to  gain  any 
•negation  or  city*  '  " 

Vol.  II.  G  public 
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public  to  bewail  their  common  diftrefs.    He  called 
die  fenatc  to  meet ;  he  encouraged  the  fnagiftrates^ 
himfelf  being  the  foul  of  their  body,  for  an  waircd 
his  motion,   and  were  ready  to  obe^  his  orders^ 
Me  placed  a  guard  at  the  Gates,  to  hmdcr  fueh  of 
the  people  as  were  inclined  to  fiy,  fiom  quitting 
the  city.    He  fixed  both  the  place  and  time  fbr 
mourning,   allowing    thirty    days    for   that    pur* 
poie  in  a   man*s  own  houfe,  and   no  more  for 
the  city  in  general.    And  as  the   feaft  of  Ceres 
fell  within  that  time,   it  was  thought  better  in* 
tirely  to  omit  the  folemni^,  than  by   the  fmall 
numbers  and  the  melanchdy  looks  of  thole  that 
fhould  attend  it,  to  f  ^feover  the  greatnels  of  their 
lofs :  for  the  worlhtp  md({  acceptable  to  the  gods 
is  that  which  comes  from.chearful  hearts.    Indeed, 
whatever,  the  augiirs  ordered  f  jr  propitiating  the 
divine  powers,  and  averting  inatrfpicious   omens, 
was  carnally  performed.     For  Famis  Piftor,.  the 
"near  relation  of  Fabius  Maximuis,  was  feat  to  con- 
fult  the  oracle  at  Delphi ;  and  (rf  the  two  veftals 
who  were  then  found  guihy  of  a  breach  of  their 
vow  of  chaftity,  one  was  buried  alive,  according  to 
cuftom,  and  the  other  died  by  her  own  hand. 

But  what  moft  deferves  to  be  admired,  is  the 
magnanimity  and  temper  of  the  Romans,  when  the 
conful  *  Varro  returned  after   his   defeat,    much 

humbled 

t  This  was  not  the  real  catire  of  dcferriof  iW  fid^raX,  fant 
that  which  Plutarch  binu  at  juH  after,  ^isz,  oecanfe  it  was  vlj^ 
lawful  for  perfoni  in  mourning  to  cekbrate  h ;  and  at  that 
time  there  was  not  one  aiatron  in  Rome  who  was  not  in 
mourning.  In  faft»  the  feaft  was  n^t  eniiiel^  Msitted,  hot 
kept  as  toon  as  the  mourning  was  expired. 

*  Valerius  Maximus  tells  us  fLib.  iii.  c.  6.)  that  the  fenate 
and  people  oStttd  Varro  the  dtAatorihip,  which  he  reJTiiM^ 
and  by  hb  modeft  refufal  wiped  olF,  in  Ibme  meaftire,  the 
ihame  of  his  former  behaviour.  Thus  the  Romans,  by  treats 
ing  their  onibrtttnatc  commandm  with  hiUBamty>  lefffntd  the 

di^Mtce 
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humbled  and  very  mdatkholy,  «$  <>n<  \^ho  had 
eccafioacd  die  greateft  calaipky  9nd  dUgrace  ioia* 
ginable  fio  the  rq>ublio» .  The  wlv^  ^A^te  smd 
pec^le  went  to.  welcome  him  at  the  gates ;  and, 
vhea  fileoce  va^  CQcnoiaQded,  the  mjigiftrates  and 
praocipal  ienators^  amengft  whom  was  FabiMs, 
comcoended  him  for  not  giving  up  the  circi^m* 
ftances  x)f  die  ftate  a^  delperate  msp  fo  gre^t  4 
misfbrtuac,.  but  returning -to  take  upon  him  th^ 
adminiftmdon^  and  to  in^ce  what  adva^itage  he 
could  for  his  country  of  the  laws  and  cici^ns,  a$ 
not  being  utterly  .loft  and  ruined. 

When  they  found  that  Hannibal,  after  the  battle, 
inftead  of  nuurching  to  Rome,  turned  to  another 
part  of  Italy,   they  took  courage,  and  fent  their 
armies  and  generals  into  the  field.     The  moft  emi- 
nent of  tbek  were  Fabius  Maidmus  and  Claudius 
MarceUus^  men  diftinguifhed  by  charaders  almoft 
entirely  oppofite.     Marcellus    (as  we  have  men- 
tioned in  his  life)  was  a  man  of  a  buoyant  and  ani* 
mated  valour  V  remarkably  well  £killed  in  the  ufe 
of  weapons,  and  naturally  enterprifing;   fuch  an 
one,  in  ihort,  as  Homer  calls  lofiy  in  keart^  in  ccu^ 
rage  fier^t^  in  war  delighting.     So  intrepid  a  general 
was  very  fit  to  be  oppofed  to  an  enemy  as  daring 
as  himfdf,  to  reftore  the.  courage  and  fpirits  of  the 
Romans,  by  fome  vigorous  ftroke  in  the  firft  en- 
gagements.   As.  for  Fabius,  he  kept  to  his  firft 
kmiments,  and  hoped  that  if  he  only  followed 
Hannibal  clofe,  without  fighting  him,  he  and  his 
araiy  wmdd  wear  themfelves  out,  and  lofe  their 
warlike  vigour,  juft  as  a  wreftlcr  does,  who  keeps 
continually  in  the  ring,  and  allows  himfelf  no  re- 
pole,  to  recruit  his  ftrength  after  exceflive  fatigues. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  Romans  (as  Pofidonius  tells 

G  2  us) 

^ifgrace  of  tbeir  being  TaDqirilbed  or  difchargcd  ;  while  (ho 
Carthaginians  cpndemned  their  geaerals  to  croet  deaths  apon 
tbeir  being  OTercomc,  thoagh  it  was  ofies  wilhoM  thcic  owo 
'  (Mia,   • 
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us)  called  Fabius  ^eir\/buUi^  MivacMm'iJbar* 
fwordy  and  ufed  to  f^y,  tHat  the  fteadinditand  cao« 
tioh-X)f  the  one,  mixed*  with  the  vivacity  umd  bold-* 
nefsof  the  other,  made  a  oompound  vcr;^  fatoaiy 
to  Rome.  Hannibal,  thenctore,  ofcea  meeting 
Marcellus,  whofe  motions:  were  likethofe  of  a  tor^ 
rent,  found  his  forces  broken  and  dicninifbed ;  and 
by  Fabius,  who]  mored  with  a  filent  but  conftaot 
ftream,  he  was  underntir^ed  and  infenfibly  weakened* 
Such,  at  length,  was  the  extremity  he  was  reduced 
to,  that  he  was  tired  of : fighting  Marcellus,  and 
afraid  of  Fabius.  And  thefe  w^re  the  pt;r£bns  he 
had  generally  to  do  with,  during:  the  .remainder  of 
the  war,  as  praetors,  confols,.  or  proconfuls  ;  for 
each  of  them  was  five  times  cohfuUMi:  is  truc^ 
Marcellus,  in  his  fifth  confulate,  was  drawn  into 
his  fnares,  and  killed  by  meansof  an  ainbufcadcv 
Hannibal  often  made  the  hke  atteoapts  upon  fa- 
bius, exerting  all  liis  arts  and  ftracagems^  butwith* 
out  eflfed*  Once  only  he  xleccived.Jum,:  arid  had 
nearly  led  him  into  a  fatal- error;:  He  ^&rgid4et« 
ters  ta'  him,  as  from  xKe  principal,  inhabjitaats  .of 
Metapontum,  offering  tp' deliver  up  the  cify.to  him, 
-and  aflliring  him  that  rhofe  who  Jiad  .takcn:this  tc- 
"folution,  Gnly  -waited  till  be  appeared  before,  k. 
•Fabius  giving  credit  to-thefe  letters, bordered  a 
party  to  be  ready,  intending  to  march  thither  in  the 
night :  Ixit  finding  the:  aufpices  unpromifing,  he 
altered  his  defign,  and  foon  after  difcprcred .  that 
the  letters  wfere  forged  by  an  artifice  of-Hanniball^, 
and  that  he  wa5r  lying  in  ambafh  for  him  near  the 
town.  But  this  perhaps  may  be  afcribed  to  the  fa- 
vour and  proteftion  or  the  gods. 

Fabius  was  periuaded  that  it  was  better  to  keep 
the  cities  from  revolting^  and  to  prevent  any  com- 
motions among  the  allies,  by  afiability  and  mild* 
nefs,  than  to  entertain  every  fufpicion,  or  to  ufe 
feverity  agalnft  thofe  whom  he  did  fufpe<5t.  It  is 
,  reported  of  him,  that  being  informed,  that  a  cert^ 

Marcifui 
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•  Marcian  in  his  army,  who  was  a  man  not  inferior, 
in  courage  or  family  tb  any  among  the  allies,  foli- 
citcd  fome  of  his  men  to  defcrt,  he  did  not  treat, 
him  harflily,  but  acknowledged  that  he  had  been 
loo  much  neglefted ;  deciding  at  the  fame  time, 
that  he  was  now  perfeftly  fenfible  how  much  his  - 
Officers  had  been  to  blame  in  diftributing  honours 
more  out  of  favour  than  regard  to  merit  :  and  that 
for  the  future  he  Ihould  take  it  ill  if  fee  did  not  ap- 
ply to  kim  when  he  had  any  requeft  to  make.  This 
was  followed  with  a  prefent  of  a  war  horfc,  and 
with  other  marks  of  honour ;  and  from  that  time 
the  man  behaved  with  great  fidelity  and  zeal  for 
the  fervice.  Fabius  thought  it  hard,  that,  while 
thofe  who  bfeed  dogs  and  horfes  foftcn  their  ftub- 
bom  tempers,  and  bring  down  their  fierce  fpirits  by 
care  and  kindnefs,  rather  than  with  whips  and 
chains,  be  who  has  the  command  of  men  Cbould 
not  endeavour  to  corr^<fl  their  crrofs  by  gentlcnefs 
and  goodnefs,  but  treat  them  even  in  a  harfticr  and 
more  violent  manner  than  gardeners,  do  the  wild 
fig-trees,  wild  pears  and  olives,  whofc  nature  they 
fubdue  by  cultivation,  and  which  by  that  means 
th«y  bring  to  prodiace  very  agreeable  fruit. 
'  Another  time,  fome  of  his  officers  informed  him, 
that  one  of  the  foldiers,  a  native  of  Lucania,  otcen 
•quitted  his  poft,  and  rambled  out  of  the  camp. 
Upon  this  report,  he  aiked  what  kind  of  man  he 
was  in  other  refpeds  ^  and  they  all  declared  It  was 
not  eafy  to  find  fo  good  a  foldier,  doing  him  the 
jufticc  to  mention  feveral  extraordinary  inftances  of 
his  valour.  On  enquiring  into  the  caufe  of  this  ir- 
regularity, he  found  that  the  mtn  was  paflionately 
in  love,  and  that  for  the  fake  of  feeing  a  young 
woman  he  ventured  out  of  the  camp,  and  took  a 
kmg  and  dangeyo^s  journey  every  night.  Here- 
G  3  upon 

•  Livy  tells  this  ftory  of  Marccllos,  which  Plutarck  here 
applies  to  Fahiaf  • 
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upon  Ftbius  gave  orders  to  fomc  of  his  men  to  find 
out  the  woman,  and  convey  her  into  his  own  tcnt^ 
but  took  care  that  the  Lucanian  (hould  not  know 
it.  Theh  he  feht  for  him,  and  taking  him  afidc, 
fpoke  to  him  as  follows :  "  I  very  well  know,  that  you 
**  have  lain  many  nights  out  or  the  camp,  in  breach 
**  of  the  Roman  difcipline  and  laws ;  at  the  lame 
"  time  I  am  not  ignorant  of  your  paft  fervices.  In 
*'  GOfniideration  of  them,  I  forgive  your  prefent 
**  crime  :  but  for  the  future  I  will  give  you  in 
**  charge  to  a  perfon  who  (hall  be  anfwerable  for 
**  you/*  While  the  foldier  ftood  much  amazed, 
Fabius  produced  the  woman,  and  putting  her  in 
his  hands,  thus  exprefled  himfelf :  "  This  is  the 
^'  perfon  who  engages  for  you  that  you  will  remain 
*<  in  camp ;  and  now  we  (hall  fee  whether  there 
"  was  not  fome  traitorous  defigjn  which  drew  you 
^^  out,  and  which  you  made  the  love  of  this  woman 
*«  a  cloak  for/'  Such  is  the  account  we  have  oi 
this  affair. 

By  means  of  another  love  affair,  Fabius  reco- 
vered the  city  of  Tarentum,  which  h^d  been  trca- 
cheroufly  delivered   up  to   Hannibal.     A  young 
man,  a  native  of  that  places  who  ferved  under  Fa- 
bius, had  a  (i£ker  there,  who  loved  htiii  with  great 
tend^niels*    This  youth  being  informed,   that   a 
certain  Brutian,  *  one  of  the  officers  of  the  garriibn 
which  Hannibal  had  put  in  Tarentum,  entertained 
a  violent  paliion  for  his  fifter^  hoped  to  avail  him- 
felf of  this  circumftance  to  the  advantage  <rf  the 
Romans.  .  Therefore,  with  the  permiffion  of  Fa- 
'b.us,*he  returned  to  his  fitter  at  Tarentuto,  un- 
der colour  of  having  dj^&rted.    Some!  days  t>a(ied 
doting  which  the  BrUtian  forbore  bis  vifu3«  for 
Xhe  fuppofed   that  her  bpothd:    knew  nothing  of 
the  amour^  :Tbis  obliged  the. young  man  to  conic 
•  to.  4in   explanation.     *^  It  has  been  currently  re- 
ported," 
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parted,"  laid  he,  ^^  that  you  receive  addxefles  from  a 
*'  man  of  fome  diftin&ioiu  Pray,  who  is  Jie  ?  If  he 
^^  is  a  man  of  honour  and  charafter,  as  they  fay  he 
^  is.  Mars,  who  confounds  all  things,  takes  but 
^  little  thought  of  what  country  he  may  be.  What 
^^  necefiity  impofes  is  no  diigrfice;  but  we  may  ra- 
"  tbcr  think  ourielves  fortunate,  at  a  time  when 
^  juftice  yields  to  force,  if  that  which  force  might 
**  compel  us  to,  happens  not  to  be  difagreea^  to 
"  our  own  inclinations."  Thus  encouraged,  the 
young  woman  ient  for  the  Brutian,  and  prefented 
him  to  her  brother.  And  as  fhe  behaved  to  him  in 
a  kinder  and  more  complying  manner  through  her 
brother's  means,  who  was  very  indulgent  to  his 
paflion,  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  prevail  with  the 
brutian  who  was  deeply  in  love,  and  was  withal  §  a 
mercenary,  to  deliver  up  the  town,  upon  pro- 
mifes  of  great  rewards  from  Fabius. 

l*his  is  the  account  which  moft  hiftorians  give  us : 
yet  Ibme  fay,  that  the  woman  by  whom  the  Brutian 
was  gained,  was  not  a  Tarentine,  but  a  Brutian ; 
that  (he  had  been  concubine  to  Fabius  *,  and  that 
when  Ihe  found  the  governor  of  Tarentum  was  her 
countryman  and  acquaintance,  fhe  told  Fabius  of 
it,  and  finding  means,  by  approaching  the  walls,  to 
make  him  a  propofal,  (he  drew  him  over  to  the  Ro- 
man intereft. 

During  thefe  tranfa£lions,  Fabius,  in  order  to 
make  a  olverJdon,  gave  direftions  to  the  garrifon  of 
Rhegiuni  to  lay  wafte  the  Brutian  territories,  and, 
if  poflible,  to  make  thcmfelves  mafters  of  Caulonia. 
Thefe  were  a  body  of  eight  thoafand  men,  compofed 
partly  of  dcfcrters,  and  partly  of  the  moft  worthlefs 

G  4  of 

)  «»9^«wtr  ^i^So^ptt— .This  has  been  miftranflated  m  man  of 
m  mMTi^mm^  diff^fitton.  The  words  only  import  that  he  was  not 
of  Uanmbal's  own  troops,  but  of  the  mercenaries.  Hence  all 
governments  fiioold  learn  to  beware  how  they  entruft  their 
towns  with  garrifons  of  hired  troops  and  Qrangers, 
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of  that  +  infamous  band  brought  by  M'arcellus 'OUC 
of  Sicily,  and  therefore  the  lofs  of  them  would  not 
be  great,  nor  much  lamented  by  the  Romans. 
Thele  men  he  threw  out  as  a  bait  for  Hannibal,  and 
by  facrificing  them  hoped  to  draw  him  to  a.  diftancc 
from*  Tarentum.  The  defign  fucceedcd  accord- 
ingly: for  Hannibal  marched  witK  his  forces  to 
Caulonia,  arid  Fabius  in  the  mean  time  laid  fiege 
to  Tarentum.  The  fixth  day  of  the  fiege,  the 
young  man  having  fettled  the  matter  with  the  Btu- 
tian  officer  by  Ineans  of  his  fitter,  and  havipg  well 
pbferved  the  place  where  he  kept  guard  and  pro- 
mifed  to  let  in  the  Romans,  went  to  Fabius  by 
night,  aad  gave  him  an  account  of  it.  The  con- 
iul  moved  to  the  appointed  quarter,  though  not 
entirely  depending  upon  the  prorhife  that  the  town 
would  be  betrayed.  There  he  himfelf  fat  ftill,  but 
at  the  fame  time  ordered  an  aflault  on  every  other 
part  both  by  fea  and  land.  This  was  put  in  exe- 
cution with  great  noife  and  tumult,  which  drew 
moft  of  the  Tarentines  that  way  to  afflft  the  garrifon 
and  repel  the  befiegers.  Then  the  Brutian  giving 
Fabius  the  fignal,  he  fcaled  the  walls  and  got  pof- 
feflion  of  the  town. 

On  this  occafion  J  Fabius  frems  to  have  indulged 
a  criminal  kmbition.  For  that  it  might  not  appear 
that  the  place  was  betrayed  to  him,  he  ordered  the 
Brutians  to  be  put  firft  to  the  fword.  But  he  failed 
in  his  dcfigri;  tor  the  former  fufjpicion  ftill  remain- 
ed, and  he  incurred,  befides,  the  reproach  of  per- 
fidy and  inhiimanity.  Many  of  the  Tarentines  alfo 
''\  '    '  were 

t  Th^fe  men  were  brought  from  Sicily,  not  by  Marcellos^ 
but  by  his  cojlegue  Laevinas. 

X  Livy  does  not  fay,  that  Fabius  gave  .fach  orders.  He 
only  fa  s,  <•  There  were  many  Brutians  flain,  either  through 
••  ignorance,  or  through  the  antient  hatred  which  ihc  Romtns 
*'  bore  them,  or  becaufe  the  Romans  were  defirous  that  Tar 
*  ••  rcntum  (hould  fec'm  to  be  taken  fword  in  hand,  rather  timn 
*'  betrjycd  to  them." 
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^ere  killed;  thirty  thoufand  of  them  were  fold  for 
Haves  ;  the  army  had  the  plunder  of  the  town,  and 
three  thoufand  talents  were  brought  into  the  public 
treafury,  '  Whilft  every  thing  was  ranfacked  and  the 
Iboils  were  heaped  i)efore  P  abius,  it  is  reported  that 
the  officer  who  took  the  inventory,  afked,  **  What 
**  he  would  have  them  do  with  the  gods  ?*'  mean- 
ing the ftatues  andpiftures :  Fabiiis  ahfwered,  "Let 
*•  us  leave  the  Tarentines  their  t  angry  gods.** 
However,  he  carried  away  a  colofus  of  Herculcsi 
which  he  afterwards  fet  up  in  the  capitbl,  and  hear 
it  an  §  equeftrian  ftatue  of  himfelf  in  brafs.  Thui 
he  fhewed  himfelf  inferior  to  Marcellus  in  his  taft« 
for  the  finfc  arts,  and  ftill  more  fo  in  mercy  and  hu* 
manity.  Marcellus.  in  this  relpeft  had  greatly  the 
advantage,  as  we  have  already  obferved  in  his 
life.     '  • 

Hannibal  had  haftened  to  the  relief  of  Tarentum, 
and  being  within  five  miles  of  it,  when  it  was  taken» 
he  fcrupTed  not  to  fay  publickly,  "  The  Romans^ 
"  too,  have  their  Hannibal:  for  we  have  loft  Ta- 
"  rentum  in  the  fame  manner  that  we  gained  it/* 
And  in  private  he  then  firft  acknowledged  to  his 
friends,  "  That  he  had  always  thought  it  difficult, 
**  but  now  faw  it  was  impoffible,  with  the  forces  he 
'  **  had,  to  conquer  Italy." 

Fabius  for  this,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph^ 
more  fplendid  than  the  former,  having  glorioufly 
maintained  the  field  againft  Hannibal,  and  baffled 
all  his  fchemes  with  eafe,  juft  as  an  able  wreftler 
difengages  himfelf  from  the  arms  of  his  antagonift, 
whofe  grafp  no  longer  retains  the  fame  vigour.  *  For 
'  Hannibal's  army  was  now  partly  enervated  with 
opulence  and  luxury,  and  partly  impaired  and  worn 
with  continual  a6tion. 

Marcus 

%  The  gods  were  in  the  attitade  of  combatants ;  and  they 
appeared  to  have  fought  againft  the  Tarentines. 
§  The  nork  of  Lvfippus. 
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Mm^^s  Livius, '  who  cotnnu^idcd  in  Tarentuixi^ 
l^hsn^  it  was  bett^a^^ed  to  Hannib;il  retired  into  xbt 
ofadel,  and  held  k  till  the  town  was  retaken  by  the 
Rocftahs.  This  officer  beheld  with  pain  the  honours 
COAferred  upon  f  abius^  and  one  dUy  his  envy  and 
Twii^^  drew  from  Kim  this  expreflion  in  the  fenate^ 
*V  I>  not  FabiuS)  was  the  caule  of  recovering  Ta* 
V  IcntutD."  «  True,"  faid  Fabius  laughing,  "  for 
^  if  you  had  oot  loft  the  town»  I  h^  never  te- 
•*  toverdd  it/* 

Among  other  honoui^  which  the  Romans  paid 
to  F^biuSt  they  ek&ed  his  f  ion  confuL  When  he 
iiad  entered  upon  his  office,  and  was  fettling  Ibme 
pCHnt  relating  to  the  war^  the  father,  either  on  ac<» 
count  of  bis  age  and  iofiritmies,  or  elTe  to  try  his 
Ion, .  mounted  his  horic,  to  ride  up  to  him.  The 
young  conful,  feeihg  him  at  a  diftance,  would  not 
^fter  it,  but  fent  one  of  the  U^on  to  his  father  with 
,€(rders  for  him  to  difaK)unt,  and  to  come  on  fo^t 
,te  the  conful,  ^f  he  had  any  occafion  to  apply  to 
him.  The  whole  aflembly  were  moved  at  this,  and 
taft  their  eyes  upon  Fabius,  by  their  filence  and 
their  looks  ^exprefiing  their  refentnient  of  xhe  indig- 
nity offered  to  a  pcrfon  of  his  charader.  But  he 
mitantly  al^hted,  and  ran  to  his  ion,  and  embraced 
him  with  great  tenderncfs,  "  My  fon,"  faid  he, 
•*  I-  applaud  your  fentiments  and  your  behaviour. 
•*  You  know  what  a  people  you  command,  and  have 
•'^  a  juft  fenfc  of  the  dignity  of  your  office.  This 
*'  was  the  way  that  we  and  our  forefathers  took  to 
♦*  advance  Rome  to  her  prdent  height  of  glory, 
^^  pilways  con&dering  the  honour  and  intereft  of 
^<  bur  country  before  that  of  our  own  fathers  and 
"  children.*' 

And  indeed  it  is  reported  that  the  J  great  grand* 
.  fathtf  of  our  Fabius,  though  he  was  one  of  the 

greateft 

-(•  The  fon  was  elefled  eonfal  foar  years  before  the  fatker 
took  Tarcntum. 
1  Fabius  Rullus. 
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g^aceft  mea  ia  Rome,  whothor  we  confider  bW 
tepuution  or  authority,  though  he  had  beea 
five  times  conful,  and  had  bepn  honoured  with 
federal  glorious  triunwhs  :on  acooum  of  his  jfuc*' 
ce(s  in  wars  of  the  faft  itBpettaAce»  vet  condc«* 
fccuded  to  ferve  as  Ueutenant  ca  his  |  JTonthcni 
confuU  in  an  expedition  againft  t^  Samnkes :  an4 
while  his  fon,  io  the  triumph  which  was  docreed 
him,  drove  into  Rome  in  a  chariot  md  four,  he 
with  others  followed  hini.on  hodcback.  Thus^ 
while  he  had  authority  over  his  fon,  cooikkred  as  a 
private  man,  and  while  he  g  was,  both  ^fpecially 
and  reputedly  the  moft  consOij^rable  inQmt3er  of  the 
commonwealth,  yet  he  gloried  in  (hewing  iiis  iub- 
jedion  CO  the  laws  and  to  the  niiagiftrate*  Nor  was 
this  the  only  part  of  his  character  diat  deferves  to 
be  admired. 

When  Fabius  Maximus  had  the  misfortune  to 
lofe  his  fon,~he  bore  that  lo(s  with  §re^t  moderation, 
as  became  a  wife  man  and  a  good  father :  apd  the  * 
funeral  oradon,  which  on  occafion  of  the  deaths  of 
tlluftrious  men  is  ufually  pronounced  by  ipine  near 
kinfman,  he  delivered  himfelf »  and  havdt\g  com-' 
mitted  it  to  writting,  made  it  public. 

When  Publius  Cornelias  Scipb,  whO:  Wfl^s^  {fnt 
proconful  into  Spain,  had  defeated  the  Carthagi* 
ntans  in  many  battles,  and  dri^n  them  out  pf  that 
province ;  and  when  he  had,  moreover,  reduced  fcvcrrf 
towns  and  nations  umier  the  obedience  of  Rome,  on 

returniag 

t  F^biat  Gorges,  who  had  been  defeated  bv  the  Samnites, 
and  wosld  have  been  degraded*  had  not  his  fatnei:  prbmifed.to 
attend  him  in  his  fecond  expedition  as  hh  lieatenaat.  ' 

^  Ckero,  in  his  titadfe  on  old-sffey  ijteaks^  in*  high.  tciiASp 
both  of  Fabius  and  this  oration  of  his,  **  Man/  extraordinary 
f^  chihgs  have  I  known  in  that  man»  but  nothing  more  admir- 
**  abk  than  the  manner  in  which  he  bore  the  death  of  iiis  fojl» 
**  a  perfon  of  great  ineritand  of  confulardigftity.  His  Blogium 
f^  is  in  our  hands ;  and  while  we  read  it,  do  we  ndt  look  doWn 
•*  on  the  beft  of  the  phiiofopers  ?" 
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fet^irhmg  loaded  Withljioil,  hc-Wa%  i^ceivedwkh 
great  acclamations  and  general  joy.*  Being  ap^ 
pennted  conful,  and  fincling  that  the  people  expeftcd 
tornetbtng' great  and  ftnkm^  at  His'band^,  he  con- 
lidered  jt  as  an  antiquated  method  and  worthy  only 
of  tht-inaftivity  of  an  old  man,-  tb  wateb  the  mo- 
tions of  Hanhibal  in  Italy-,  and  therefore  determin- 
ed to  remove  the  feat  of  war  from  thence  into 
Africa,  ta  fill  the  enemy^s  country  with  his  legions, 
to  extend  his  ravages  faf  and  wide,  and  to  attempt 
Carthage  idelf.  With  this  view,  he  exerted  all  his 
talents  to  bring  the  people  into  hts  defign.  But 
Fabius,  on  this  occafion^  filled  the  city  with  alarms, 
as  if  the  commonwealth  was  going  to  be  brought 
into  the  mofl:  extreme  danger  by  a  ra(b  and  inaif- 
'<reet  young  man;  in  Ihort,  he  fcrupled  not  to  do 
or  fay  any  thing  he  thought  likely  to  diflwade  his 
cotintfymcn  from  embracing  the  propofal.  With 
the  f  fenate  he  carried  his  point.  But  the  people  be- 
lieved that  his  oppofition  to  Scipio  proceeded  cither 
from  envy  of  his  fuccefs,  or  from  a  fecretfear*  that  fcf 
this  young  hero  (hould  perform  fome  fignal  dxploit, 

f^ut  an  end  to  the  war,  or  even  remove  it  cut  of 
taly,  his  own  (low  proceedings  thmugh  the  courfe 
offo  many  years,  might  be  imputed  to  indokno: 
or  timidity.  ; 

To  me  Fabius  ieems  at  firft  to  have  oppofed  the 
meafures  of  Scipio,  from  an  excefs  of  caution  and 
'  prudence,'  and  to  have  really  thought  the  danger 
attending  his  projcft  great  j  but  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  oppofition  I  think  he  went  too  great  lengths, 
mifled  by  ambition  and  ajealoufy  of  Scipio's  Viling 
'  glory.    For  he  applied  to  Craflus,  the  collegue  of 
Scipio,  and  endeavoured  to  perCu^ide  h^m  jiot  to 
.yield  that  provincc-to  Scipio,  but,  if  he  thought  it 

proper 

i  Set  the  debates  ia  the  fenate  on  that  occafion,  in  Livy> 
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proper,  to  coodud  the  war  in  that  manner,  to  ^  |; 
himfelf  agaii^ft.  Carthage.  ,  Nay  he  even  hindered 
the  railing  of  money  for  that  expf dftion  :  To  that 
Scipio  wa^  obliged  to  find  the  fq^lie$  as  be  could  % 
and  he  §.  eSeded  it  thrpugli  his  intereCt  with  the 
qitics  of  Heturia,  which  vf^rt  wholly  devoted  to  hinx, 
As  for  Craflos,  he  flayed  at  hoine,  partly  induce  j 
to  it  by  hi&di^ofition. which  wii?  mild  and  peaceful^ 
and  partly  By  the  care. of  rcligioHj  which  was  en- 
trufted  to  him  as  highrprieft,  ' .      !    , 

Fabius,  thexefore^  took  another  method  to  tray 
verfe  the  delign.  He*  endeavoured  to.jH-evcnt  the 
young  iQcnwho  offered  to  go  rolumcers,*  From  giv- 
ing in.their  names,  and  loudly  declared  both  ia  iF^e 
fcnateaad/br///w,  "  that  Scipio' did  not  only ^hinijfelF 
«  avoid. Hannibal^  but, intended  to  carry  away, wim 
*•  him  the  remaining  ftrcngth*  of  .'Italy^  pcjfuading 
**  the  young,  men  to  abancjon' their  parents^  their 
"  wives  aii^'.  liafive,  city^^  .whilft  an  unfubdupd 
•*  and-pot^nt  cpe^py  was  ItillaVthdr  dooh/'  With 
thcfc  aflertions  he.  lb  "terrified  Jthe  people,  that  they 
allowed  ScipiQ  tq  take  with  him  iimy  the  leg^ons^that 
were  in  Sicily,, and  three  hundred  pf  tholq  tncn  who 
•had  fcrved  liim  with'  fc  much  fidelity. fn  Spain.  -  la 
this  particulaijf  ^F'abius  fejms/to/have  folIowedTtte 
diftates  of  Tils  own  cautious  temper-      .    •./..* 

After  Scipio  was  gone  over,  into  Africa,  anu  ac- 
count was  fooa  brought  to  Rome  of  his'  glocious 
aod  wonderful  atchievements.  This  account,  was 
followed  by  rich  fpoils,  which  confirmed  iL  *A 
J^umidian  king    was  taken  prilbner;  two  camps 

X  This  Craflgs  could  not  do  ;  for  being  Ponti/ex  Maximum,  it 
was  oeceflary  chat  he  ihould  remaiii 4n  Italy.  '->}  ~  ^* 

(  Scipio  was  impowered^to  afk  of  the' allies  all  tkingsaecef- 
fary  for- building  and  e<|nippiog  a  new  fleet  And  msf^^of^ 
provinces  and  cities  voluntarily  taxed,(herorelves  to,furni/h  kim 
with  corn,  iron,  timber,  cloth  for  fails ^(ffr.  fo  that  in'fortvd^ys 
after  the  cutting  of  the  timber,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  let-ftiil 
with  a  fleet  of  thirty  new  gallics*  Aefides  the:  thirty  he.had^ke- 
fore.    There  wetit  with  him  about  feven  thoufand  volanteeti* 
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yrcrt  burnt  and  dcftroycd,  and  in  them  a  vaft  nunt^ 
bef  of  men,  arms  and  hprfes  i  and  the  Cartha^nians 
fent  brders  to  Hannibal  to  ouit  his  fhudefs  hopes 
in  Italy,  and  return  home  to  defend  his  own  coun-' 
trjr. :  Whilft  evcrj^  tongue  was  applauding  thcic 
^iroloits  of  Scipio,  Fabms  propofjra  that  his  fuc- 
ceubr  fhogld  be  appointed,  without  any  fiiadow  d( 
Raibn  for  it,  except  what  this  weU-knpwn  maxim 
iinpHes,  viz.  •*  That  it  is  dangerous  to  truft  afEtirs  ' 
•'  of  fuch  importance  to  the  fortune  of  one  man; 
■^  becaufe  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  be  always 
•*  fuccefsful.** 

By  this  he  ofiended  the  people,  who  now  cotv 
/fidcted  him  as  a  captious  and  envious  man ;  or  as 
one  wholfe  courage  and  hopes  wete  loft  in  tb?  dregSu 
bf  years,  and  who  therefore  looked  upon  Hannibal 
as  much  more  formidable  than  he  really  was.    ^^Yj 
even  when  Hannibal  embarked  his  ^^y  and  quit- 
ted Italy,  Fabius  ceafed  not  tatitftutb  the  general 
joy  and  to  damp  the  fpirits  of  kome.    For  he  took 
the  liberty  to  affirm,  "  That  the  commonwealth 
•*  was  Rowcoine  to  hct  laft  and  worft  trial;  that 
'**  flie  had  the  moft  reafon  to  dread  the  efforts  of 
'•*  Hannibal  when  he  fhould  arrive  in  Africa,  and 
*••  attack  her  fons  under  the  walls  of  Carthage ;  that 
•'  Scipio  would  have  to  do  with  an  army  yet  wanh 
••  with  the  blood  of  jfo  many  Roman  generals,  dic- 
••  tators  and  confnls.^'    The  city  W^s  alarmed  with 
thefe  Reclamations,  and  though  the  war  was  •re- 
moved into  Africa,  the  danger  fcemed  to  approach 
nearer  Rome  than  ever.  •   • 

However,  foon  after,  Scipio  defeated  Hannibal 
.  iQ  ^  pitched  battle,  p^lled  down  the  pride  of  Car- 
thage and  trod  it  under  foot.     This  afforded  the 
Romans  a  pleaiure  beyond  aU  their  hopes,  and  re- 
f^ored  a  firmnefs  to  their  empire,  which  had  been 
,thakcn  with  fo  many  tcmpefts.  But  Fabius  Maximus 
■  4i4  not  live  tp  the  end  of  the  war,  to  hear  of  the 
>  'i>ftitiitQir  of  Hatmal>al>  or  to  fee  tke  profperity  of 
•*  his 
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ins  country  reeftablifhed :  for  about  the  time  that 
Hannibal  left  Italy,  he  fell  fick  and  died.  We  arc 
^iTured.  that  Epaminondas  died  fo  poor  that  the 
Thebans  buried  hun  at  the  public  charge  ^  f or  ac 
his  death  nothing  was  found  in  his  houle  but  an  | 
iron  fpic.  *  The  expence  of  Fabius's  funeral  was  noc 
bdced  defrayed  out  of  the  Roman  treafury,  but 
every  citizen  contributed  a  fmall  piece  of  money 
towards  it  ^  not  that  he  died  without  efie&s,  bMC 
chat  they  might  bury  him  as  the  father  of  t^ 
people ;  and  that  the  honours  paid  him  at  his  d^acji 
might  be  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  U&« 

I  Xjlaoder  iscf  •pbikm  that  the. word  oSiXimpc  m^9  fkm 
doe»  DOC  figRify  a>^/>,  bot  a  fiui  ffmcw^  $  and  he  fiiew«  /com 
a  paflage  in  thf  life  of  Lyfander»  that  moaey  antien^Iy  was 
made  in  a  pyramidical  form.  But  he  did  not  coDfidef  that  iVoq 
money  was  not  in  nie  at  Thebes^  and  PtutftKk  fays  that  etta 
oheiifcaa  was  of  iron.  ^ 


TERICLBS 


>ERICLES  AND  FABIUS  MAXIMUS 

COMPARED. 


SUCH  were  the  Kvcs  of  thcfe  two  perfons,  fo  U- 
,  luftrious  and  *  worthy  of  imitation  both  in  their 
'civnri  and  military  capacity.  We  (hall  firft  compare 
their  talents  for  war.  And  here  it  ftrikes  us  at 
once,  that  Pericles  came  into  power  at  a  time  when 
nhe  Athenians  were  at  the  height  of  profperity,  great 
in  themfelves,  and  refpedable  to  their  neighbours  5 
6>  that  in  the  very  ftrength  of  the  republic,  with 
only  comnaon  fucceis,  he  was  fecurc  from  taking 
any  difgraceful  ilep.  But  as  Fabius.came  to  the 
helm,  when  Rome  experienced  the  worft  and  moft 
mortifying  turn  of  fortune,  he  had  not  to  prcferve 
the  well-eftabliftied  profoerity  of  a  flourifhing  ftate, 
but  to  draw  his  country  from  an  abyfs  of  mifery,  and 
raile  it  to  happinefs.  Befides,  the  fuccefles  of  Ci- 
mon,  the  vidlories  of  Myronides  and  Leocrates,  and 
the  many  great  atchievements  of  Tolmides,  rather 
furniihed  Qccafion  to  Pericles,  during  his  admi- 
niftration,  to  entertain  the  city  with  feafts,  and 
games,  -f  than  to  make  new  acquiGtions,  or  to  de* 
ftnd  the  old  ones  by  arms.  On  the.  other  hand, 
Fabius  had  the  frightful  objefts  before  his  eyes  of 
defeats  and  difgraces,  of  Roman  confuls  and  gene- 
rals flain,  of  lakes,  fields  and  forefts  full  of  the  dead 
carcafes  of  whok  armies,  and  of  rivers  flowing  with 
blood  down  to  the  very  fea.  In  this  tottering  and 
decayed  condition  of  the  commonwealth,  he  was  to 
fupport  it  by  his  counfels  and  his  vigour,  and  to 
keep  it  from  falling  into  abfolute  ruin,  to  which  It 

was 
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was  brought  fo  near  by  the  errors  of  former  com- 
manders. 

•  It  may  feem,  indeed,  a  lefs  arduous  performance 
to  manage  the  .tempers  of  a  people  humbled  *by  ca- 
lamities, and  compelled  by  necefTity  to  liften  to 
reafon,  than  to  reftrain  the  wildnefs  and  infblence  of 
a  city  elated  with  fuccefs,  and  wanton  with  power, 
fuch  as  Athens  was  when  Pericles  held  the  reins  of 
gpvemment.  But  then,  undauntedly  to  keep  to 
His  firft  refolutions^  and  not  to  be  difcompofed  by 
the  vaft  weight  of  misfortunes  with  which  Rome 
was  then  opprefled,  difcovers  in  Fabius,  an  admi« 
rable  firmnefs  and  dignity  of  mind. 

Againft  the  taking  of  Samos  by  Pericles,  we  may 
iet  t&  re-taking  of  Tarentum  by  Fabius  \  and  with 
Euboea  we  may  put  in  balance  the  towns  of  Cam-* 
pania.  As  for  Capua,  it  was  recovered  afterwards 
by  the  confuls  Furius  and  Appius.  Fabius,  indeed, 
^  gained  but  one  fet  battle,  for  which  he  had  his  firft 
^^umph ;  whereas  Pericles  erefted  nine  trophiet  for 
as  many  viftories  won  by  land  and  lea.  But  none 
of  the  viflorics  of  Pericles  can  be  compared  with 
that  memorable  refcue  of  Minucius,  by  which  Fa-« 
bius  redeemed  him  and  his  whole  army  from  utter 
deftrudioo:  an  adion  truly  great,  and  in  which  you 
find  at  OQce  the  bright  aflemblage  of  valour,  of 
prudence,  and  humanity.  Nor  can  Pericles  on  the 
other  hand,  be  faid  ever  to  have  committed  fuch  an 
error  as  that  of  Fabius,  when  he  fuffered  himfelf  to 
be  impofed  on  by  Hannibal's  ftratagem  of  the  oxen; 
let  his  enemy  flip  in  the  night  through  thofe  ftraits 
in  which  he  had  been  entangled  by  accident,  and 
where  he  could. not  poflihly  have  forced  his  way 
out ;  and  as  foon  as  it  was  day^  faw  himfelf  repulfed 
by  the  man,  who  fo  lately  was  at  his  mercy. 

If  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  general,  not  only^i^o 

nuke  a  proper  ufe  of  the  prefent,  but  alfo  to  foriti 

the  beft  judgment  of  things  to  come,  it  muft  be  al-  . 

lowed  that  Pericles  both  forcfaw  and  foiwold  what 

Vol.  11.  H  '     ■    fuccc* 
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facc<jfs  the  Athenians  woi^ld  hai^e  in  the  war^ 
namely,  that  they  would  ruin  themielves^  by  grafp^ 
hig  at  too  much.  But  it  <i^as  entirely  againft  the 
opinion  of  Fabitis,  that  the  Ron^ans  fent  ^pio  kito 
Africi,  arid  yet  they  were  viftorioua  there,  not  by 
the  favour  of  fdrtune,  but  by  the  courage  and  con* 
duft  df  their  generah  8t)  that  the  misfortunes  dl . 
his  country  bore  witnefs  xd  the  lagacity  of  Ptric3eS| 
and  froth  ttie  glorious  fucceft  of  die  Romans  it  ap* 
peafed  that  Fabiu^  was  trtterly  miftakcn.  And^ 
indeed,  it  is  an  equal  fault  in  a  commander  m  chiefi 
to  Ibfe  ah  advantage  through  diffidence^  and  tjo  ftH 
into  danger  for  Want  of  foraight.  For  it  is  thfe  ftm* 
•  want  (rf  judgemtnt  and  fkin,  that  fomettmes  pro^ 
duces  too  much  cofifidente,  and  fometiines  leaves 
too  little.  Thus  far  cbnCeWing  their  abilities  in 
war. 

'  And  if  we  confider  th^m  ih  their  political  capa^ 
city.  We  fhall  find  that  the  gfeateft  fauk  kid  to  the 
charge  of  Perides,  was,  thufhe  cattfed  the  Pfclopon- 
hefian  War;  through  oppoiition  to  the  Lacedaetno* 
hians,  which  made  him  unwilling  t6  give  vp  thfe  Icaft 
point  to  tli6m.  I  do  not  fu^pofe,  that  Fabius  Maxi* 
mus  would  have  given  up  dny  point  to  the  Cardia- 
•ginians,  but  that  he  would  gefacrotrfly  hatvc  run  the 
laft  rifqut  to  maintain  the  dignity'  of  Itomc. 

The  mild  and  moderate  ^eoaviotir  of  Fabius  to 
Minucius,  fets  in  a  very  difa^vantageous  light  lihe 
conduft  of  Pericles,  in  his  ^implacable  periecutidA 
t)f  CimOn.  and  ThucJydides,  valuable  tnen,  and 
Friends  to  the  Ariftocracy,  arid  yet  banilhed  by  his 
practices  ^nd  intrigues. 

Befides,  the  power  df  Pericles  was  mudh  grcafct 
than  that  of  Fabius-,  and  therefore  he  did  ipiot  fiaf- 
fer  any  misfortune  to  be  brought  upon  Athens  by 
the  wrong  meafures  of  other  generals.    Tdmidcs 

pfiff 

:  ^  This  1tmift«  fignifies,  «i  v«ll  ts^Mja;^«yyir»r^  t^m  had 
il.  iMM|i  experience  as  Periclf  s,  and  yet  was  not  equally  h^ppy 
ta  his  eoojedores  wiUi  reganf  to  future  events. 
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only  carried  it  againft  him  for  attacking  the  Boeo- 
tians, and  in  doing  it,  he  was  defeated  and  flain, 
All^iChe'reft^ttilhei^  to  his  party,  ^d  f|bmj$ted 
to  his  opinion/on  account  of  his  lupenor  authority : 
whereas  Fabius,  whole  meafures  were  falutary  and 
fafe,  as  far  as  they  depended  upon  himfeif,  ap- 
^c^'Cy^l^'ta  liavV  JFallen  Ihort,  by  his  iiTab^ity  t5 
pnrvmt  the -miftahiigek  df  others.  I*^^  the  io- 
inaas  would  not  haV^"  had  fo  many  n^§fori!uoes  10 
deploft*,''B'  Ihe  pow<*^  l^abitts  had  been  sU  grettff 
in  Rd^i  as  thkt  of'  Eericks  in  Athens.  '    '    '  "  ' 

AiPt&  their  liber^atifjr  aiid  public  fpirit,  l^ericles 
ihewed  if'irf  ifefqiirig  the  lums  that '  wtfe  oft 
fered 'faiinv  And  Fab}»5vin  ranfoming  his  (bldiers 
with «lfe'- own  money/'  This,  indeed,'^  was  no  gfcal 
ei^encC)  beii^  only  about  *  fix  talents.  But  it 
is  rtotte^fy  tb  iay  what  a  treafure  Perides  nnight 
hav«  aoiified  from  the  allies,  and  from  k!6g9 
who  ma^* their  court  to  him;  on  account  of  his 
great  authority,  yet  ho  ihah  ever  kept  himfclf  more 
ittc  ftotiv  Cmruption.  ,      .^ 

As  1^  the  tethf^es,:  the  public  edifices  and  other 
wqrks^  with  which  Pericles  adorned  Athens,  ^1  the 
ftmdiflnesQf  that  kind  in  Rome  put  together,  until 
the  tilMK  of  the  Ca^ars,  deferved  not  to  be  com- 
pared  :i|i(th  them,  either  in  the  greatnefs  of  the  Ac^ 
figiiy  Or  che^eKcellence  of  the  execudon. 

*  ^fpi^a^ly  thiiis  an  ^rror  pf  the  tranferibers.  For  Pabiat 
was  10  pa/  t^o  Jiundred  and  fifty  draehmas  for  ^ch  prifoner, 
and  hjfc  niii£>ihcd*tt9V0  hundred  and  forty  feven  ;  whicti  wonld 
ftmd  hWitt  Ixty-one  thonfand  fcren  hiinodrtd  and  fifty 
dbchdias,  that  it  amte  thaa  ten  ulents.  A  very  'confiderabUi 
txpeiiee^co/i^bai|s,  which  he  coald  oot  %^f«yfff  wi^4t  felling 
ksMate; 
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riT^HOSE .  that  ^avc  Jfear/cbed  inCQ the  pedigref 
.  JL  of  Alcibiades,  fay^  that  EuryfaccSy  the  Ibif 
of  Ajax,^ was  founder  of.rfi^  family  i  and  that  by 
his  mothier's  fide  he  was  defcended  from  Al(;macon  t 
for  Dinomache^  his  moth^i.^as  the  dapghs^  of 
Megacles, '  who  was  of  that  Jim.  His  fatbei:  Ciinias 
gained  great  honour  in  the  fea-fight  of .Aftemifiuofi 
where  he  fought  in  a  galley  fitted  out  at  hi^iown  ex^ 
pence,  and  afterwards  was  (lain  in  the  battle  of 
Coronea,. where  the  Boeotiajis  won  thciday*.  .Pe-* 
ricles  and  Ariphron^  the  fons  of  Xanthippus^  and 
liear  relations,  to  Alcibiad^S)  were  hi$  guardianst 
It  is  faid,  (and  not  without  reafon)  that.  the. af* 
fejftiptl  and  attachment  qf  Socrates  cootril^uted 
much  to  his  fame.  For,  Nicias^  Deinoithenes, 
Lamachus^  Phormio;  Thrafybulus,  T^eramenes, 
were  illuftripus  perfons^  and  his*  qotemp<>rarics^  yet 
we  do  not  fo  much  as.  know,  the  name  o£  the 
mother  of  Vither  of  th^^na^;  wh^iieas  wc.  kim«l.ev<^n 
the  niirff  of  Akibiadcs,  that,  (he  was  of -La^«f 
mon,  and  thst:.her  name,  was  Aniyclasi^s^.wc;!!  a$ 
th^  Zopyrus  was  his  fchool  maftcr  j  the  one  being 
recorded  by  Antifthenes,^  and  the  other  By  Plato. 
*  As  to  the  beauty  of  Alcibiades,  it  nlay  Wfof; 
ficieiit  to  fay^^that  it  retainpd.its  chama  through  th^i 
ieveral.  flages  of  chiidhoody  youth  and  maithdod. 
For  it  i^  not  univerfally  true,  what  Euripides  fays, ; 

The  very  autumn  of  a  form  once  fine 
Retains  its  beauties. 

Tet  thb.WaaytbcSL  cafe  of  AlciUaJes,  amongft  a 
few  others,  by  reafon  of  his  natural  vigour  and 
happy  conftitution. 

He 
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He  had  a  lifping  in  his  fpeech,  which  became 
him,  and  gave  a  grace  and  perfuafive  turn  to  his 
difcourfc.  Ariftophanes*  in  thofe  vcrfes  wherein  he 
ridicules  Thcorus,  takes  notice,  that  Alcibiades 
lifped,  for  inftead  of  calling  him  CoraXy  Raven^  he 
called  him  Colax^  Flaiierer ;  from  whence  the  poet 
takes  occafion  to  obferve,  that  the. term  in  that  Jifp« 
ing  pronunciation  too,  was  very  applicable  to  him. 
With  this  agrees  the  fatyrical  defcription  which 
Archippus  gives  of  the  fon  of  Alcibiades, 

With  fount* ring  Jiepy  to  imitate  bis  father^ 

The  vain  youth  moves  \  bis  toofe  robe  wildly  floats  % 

He  bends  the  neck ;  be  lifps. 

His  manners  were  far  from  being  uniform :  nor  is 
it  ftrange,  that  they  varied  according .  to  the  vokxif 
viciflicudes  and  wonderful  turns  of  his  furtjune..  He 
was 'naturally  a  man  *  of  l!lrong  paffian's^  .but  hij 
ruling  pafilon  was  an. ambition*  to  con^^nd  an4  ovcrr- 
come.  This  appears  from  what  is '  related  of  h^ 
fayiogs  when  a  boy.  When  hard  prcft;  i!n  wreftliSe^ 
to  prevent  bis  beii^  thrown,  he  bit  the  hands  of  hi^s 
anragonift ;.  who  let  go  his  hold*  and  faid,  ^^  7041 
"  bite,  Alcibiades.  ijtc  a  woman.^*  "  No  j"  fay« 
he,  ^  Uke  a  lion.'*  ? 

*  One  day  he  w^as  playing  at  dice  with  other  bo}'3 
in  th^  fl^ceet:  and  lyhen  it  came  to  his  turn  to  throw, 
a  loaded  waggon  came  up.  At  firft  he  called  to  the 
driver  to  ftop,  becaufe  hie  was  to  throw  in  the  way 
over  which  the  waggon  was  to  pafs,  l*he  ryftic 
difreg^rding  him  and  drivine  on,  the  other  boys 
broke  way ;  but  Alcibiades  threw  himfelf  upon  his 
face  dircAly  before  the  waggon,  and  (Iretchin^  him* 
ielf  out,  bade  jthe  fellow  drive  on  if  he  pTeafed. 
Upon  jthis,  hp  wa$  fb  ftartled,  that  he  itopt  his 
horfes^  while  thojfe  th^t  i^w  it»  ran  up  tp  him  with 
terror. 

In  thb  cojurfe  of  bis  education,  he  willingly  took 
the  Icflbns  of  his  other  matters,  bpt  refufed  learning 

H3  to 
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'to  pla^  ujf>Oft  this  flute,  wHich  he  looked  upon  As  a 
mean  art,  iarid  unbecoming  a  gentleman.     '*  The 
^  iSk  of  thcjf>leBrum  upon  tlie  lyre,"  he  would  (kj\ 
*^  has  nothing  in  it  that  dlforders  the  features  or 
**  form,  but  a  hrizti  is  hardly  to  be  khdwn  by  hik 
•'  moft  TfilSfrikte  friends  when  he  plays  upon  the 
•*  nute.    .Bcfidei,  the  lyte  does  ndt  hmder  the  per- 
•*  fornier  from  fpeakingo'r  afccompanying  it  widi  i 
.  •*  foiig,  whereas  the  flute  fb  engages  the  mouth  ant^ 
*'  the  breath,  that  it  leaved  no  poflibility  of  fpeak- 
**  ing.   Jherefor<f,  let  the  Theban  youth  pipe,  who 
**  Jcnow  OX>t  how  to  difcourfi?:  but  we  Athenians, 
•*  according  to  the  accotmt  of  pur  anceftors,  have 
**  Minerva  for  our  patronefs,  and  Apollo  for  our 
^  prott^or,  one  of  whom  threw  away  the  flute, 
y  ktidtfte  other  ft rippied  ofi^'the  things  Ikin  *  who 
'**/pl?iyiWl  Upon  it.**    Thus  partly  by  raiWcry,  and 
l^artiy;  by  argunient,  AlcfbiaUes  keptbothhimfclf 
and  dtKdrk,  frbm  learning  t6  play  upon  the  flute: 
¥(5jr  it  Toon  tecame  the  talk  ^inong  the  young  mch 
'of  condition,  that  Aldbi^dfes  was  rf^t  in  holding 
'that '  ai*^  in  abcminacidh,.  drfd  ridrcuhng  thofe  that 
'jiradifed  it.    Thus  it*  I6ft*  its  plaCe  iri  ^e.  number  of 
liberal  accomptilhmerits',  and  was  xiniverfally  ex- 
ploded. 

In  the  inveftive  which  Atitipho  wrote  againft 
■Alcibiades,  one  ftbry  is, 'that  wlrch  a  boy,  he  rah 
>way  from  Ifiis  gtiardia'ns  to  one  of  his  friends 
Jnamed  Deiiiqcrates:  arid  that' Ariphron  would  havfe 
'iiad  pr6darribion/ mad^  for  him,  had 'not  Pendicfs 
'^diverted  feim  ^fi'orh  It,  by  liyitig,  **  if  he  is  dead, 
'♦*  we  Aall  only  6rfd  'hiAi  one  dav  the.fooner  for  itj 
V  if  lie  is.ftfe.  It  Wfll  be  >  reproach  to  him  as  long 


ihpuld  npf.  giv?  entire  credit  to  thefe  things  Hvhidh 
%itic'pi6{t&iSy  ^^^ritten 'by^ari dn^rhy' to^dfcfemc hini. 

'   "*  Many 
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Many  pcrfoii^i  of  inpk  owle  cheir  court  to  Alpi- 
blades,  but  ic  is  eyidf^t  tktf  they  were  charmed  an4 
attra^^  by  the  be»u{y  pf  his  perfon.  Socrates  wai 
the  only  one,  vrho^  r^9fds  vi^re  Qafed  upon  the 
mind,  and  bore  ivttneis  to  th^  yoqng  m^n's  virtu9 
and  ingenuity ;  th^  ray^  f4  W^ich  hie  could  diftin*^ 
gmfli  through  hi$.  fin^  form*  And  fctarii^  left  tb^ 
pride  of  richer  and  high  rank,  fud  the  ci]Oud  of 
flatterers,  both  AUieni^ns  and  ftr^ngrrs,  (hould  cor- 
rupt him,  he  i^ed  hi9  bc;^  endeavours  tp  preyei^t  it| 
and  took  care  chat  fo  hopeful  a  plant  ft^uld  not  Ipfi; 
its  £\iic  and  perifh  in  the  very  flower.  If  ave^  for? 
tone  fo  cndofed  and  fqn\6^d  a  man  with  what  arf 
called  her  goods,  as  50  nsuder  h^n  *  inacceflible  to 
the  incifion-knife  of  ptule^phy,  and  th^e  fe^cJ^ingr 
probe  of  fixe  adyjce^  fuudiy  it  was  Alcibifdes. 
From  the  firft  be  was  fgiroi^nded  with  pleaTuir;, 
and  a  multitude  of  .a^inirers  determined  to  fay  no- 
thing but  what  they  thoM^ht  would  pleafe,  and  tp 
keep  him  from  all  admonitiQli  And  reproad  yet  by 
his  native  pencration*  ibe  )diftinguilhed  the  v^ue  of 
Socrates,  and  atuch^c^  luipfdkf  to  him,  Fejefting  the 
rich  and  the  great  wl9>  foed  for  his  regard* 

With  Socrates  -he  fooo  ^enteced  ifito  the  clofet  in* 
dmacy,  and  finding  .that  .he  didnpt,  like  the  reft  of 
rhe  unmanly  cr6w>  waqt  iffiprppi^  favours,  but  that 
Jie  ftudied  to  conrevft  the  errors  oJF  his  iieart,  and 
to  cure  him  of  his  ompty  and  fpolKh  arrogance, 

rTb0$  Ms  crejifttt^  a^d  att  bis  fridi  was  gone^ 
Hi  drccp\d  the  cwqiur'd  wing. 

In  fad,  he  confidered  the  difcipline  of  Socrates  ji^ 

.a  provifion  from  heaven  for  the  prefervation  and 

benejit.of  youth.    Thus  defpiling  hiatfelf,  adniirjng 

|i  4  ^^ 

^  Plmarcli'f  exprcfion  hare,  it  not  exiOly  the  fame  with 
tlMt  of  the  traoiladoD,  bat  it.u  cooched  in  fignrei  which  teiid 
*dic  fiupe  way,  nr  ax^tM  un.pthfitcftmi  ^^mmSvij  nm  My$*i  #«CH- 
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his  friend,  adoring  h|s  wifdpm,  and  revering  his 
virtue,  he  infenfibly  formed  in  his  heart  the  imago 
of  love,  or  rather  came  under  the  influence  of  that 
power,  who,  as  Plato  fays,  fecures  his  votaries  from 
vitious  lov6.  It  furprifed  all  the  world  to  fee  him 
conftantly  fup*  with  Socrates,  take  with  him  the 
cxercife  of  wreftling,  lodge  in  the  fame  tent  with 
him ;  while  to  his  other  admirers  he  was  rcfervcd 
and  rough.  Nay,  to  fome  he  behaved  with  great 
infolence,  to  Anytus  (for  inftance)  the  fon  of  An-r 
themion.  Anytus  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  hap* 
pcning  to  make  an  entertainment  for  fome  (trangers^ 
he  defired  Alcibiades  to  give  him  his  company^ 
Alcibiades  would  not  accept  of  the  inviution,  but 
having  drank  deep  with  Ibme  of  his  acquaintance  at 
liis  own  houfc,  he  went  thither  to  play  fome  frolick. 
The  frolick  was  this.  He  ftood  at  tnc  door  of  the 
room  where  the  guefts  were  entertained,  and  Iceing^ 
a  great  number  of  gold  and  filver  cups  upon  the  ta- 
ble, hp  ordered  his  fervants  to  take  half  of  diem^ 
and  carry  them  to  *  his  own  houfe :  and  then  ^ot 
vouchfaSng  fo  much  as  to  enter  into  the  room  him? 
felf,  as  foon  as  he  had  done  this,  he  went  away. 
The  company  refented  the  aSront,  and  faid,  he 
had  behaved  very  rudely  and  infolentty  to  Anytus* 
«*  Not  at  all/'faid  Anytus,  "  but  rather  kindly^  . 
^*  fince  he  has  left  us  half,  when  he  knew  it  W9S 
♦*  in  his  power  to  take  the  whole/* 

He  behaved  in  the  fame  manner  to  his  Other 
pdmiren,  >  except  only  one  ftrangen  This  man 
(they  tell  us)  was  but  in  indifierent  circumilances ; 
for  when  h^  had  fold  all,  he  could  make  up  no 
more  than  tne  Tuni  of  ope  hundred  -^ftaters  •,  which 

he 

*  Athenaeus  (ays*  he  did  not  k/sep  them  himfelf,  biit  bay^- 
ing  taken  them  from  thif  man'  Who  was  rich,  gave  them  to 
Thrafylias,  who  was  poor. 

t  The  Jfater  was  a  c6in  which  weighed  foor  Attic  drachmas  s 
pnd  was  either  of  sold  or  fiWer.  The  filver  was  worth  about 
two  fliilliiigt  and  £e-peflee  fterling.    Thejlattr  4tiriau,  a  gold 
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he  carried  to  Akibiades,  and  bc^ed  of  bim  to  aic^ 
cept  ic  Alcibiades  was  pleafed  at  t4ie  :ChiDg»  aitdi 
ftmling,  invited  him  to  fupper^  After  a  kind  rOr 
cepdon  and  eotertainmenty  he  gave  htm  thegoU 
again,  but  required  him  to  be  prefent  the  next 
day  when  the  public  revenues  were  to  be  ofieredio 
farm,  and  to  be  fure  to  be  the  higheft  bidder.  The 
man  endeavouring  to  excufe  himfelf,  becaufe  the 
rent  would  be  many  talents,  Alcibiades,  who  had  a 
private  pique  againft  the  old  farmers,  tbreatraed  to 
have  him  beaten  if  he  refuied..  Next  moming» 
therefore,  the  ftranger  appeared  in  the  market-place^ 
and  offered  a  talent  more  than  the  former  rent. 
The  farmers  uneafy  and  angry  at  this,  called  upoa 
him  to  name  his  fecurity,  fuppofing  that  he  could 
not  find  any.  The  poor  man  was  indeed  much 
ftarded  and  going  to  retire,  with  fhame,  when  Al- 
cibiades, who  flood  at  fonie  jdiftance,  cried  out  to 
.  the  magiftrates,  **  Set  down  my  name ;  he  is  my 
*'  friend,  and  I  will  be  his  fecurity/*  When  the 
old  farmers  of  the  revenue  heard  this,  they  were 
much  perpleited :  for  their  way  was,  with  the  pro* 
fits  of  the  prefent  year  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  pre* 
ceding;  fo  that  feeing  no  other  way  to  eztricafie 
thcmfclves  out  of  the  difficulty,  they  ajpplied  to  the 
ftranger  in  an  humble  ftrain,  and  offered  him  money. 
But  Alcibiades  would  not  fuffer  him  to  take  lefs 
than  a  talent,  which  accordingly  was  paid.  Having 
done  him  this  fervice,  he  told  him  he  might  relin- 
quifh  his  bargain. 

Though  Socrates  had  many  rivals,  yet  he  kept 
pofTeflion  of  Alcibiades's  heart  by  the  excellence  of 

his 

fioio^  was  vorth  twtlfc  (hillings  and  three-pence  halfpenny  : 
bat  the  Attic  Jfater  of  gold  mail  be  worth  mnch  more,  if  we 
reckon  the  proportion  of  gold  to  filler,  only  at  ten  to  one,  as 
It  was  then  :  whereas  now  it  is  about  fixteen  to  one^  Dacier, 
Chen,  IS  greatly  miilaken,  when  he  fays  the /fater  brre  men- 
tioned by  PIntafch  was  worth  only  forty  French  fols  }  for  Pl«« . 
pr^h  fays  exprcfly,  that  thefc/«/^/  were  of  gold« 
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Ml  gfcuiwi  20^  die  ^ofthetic  txitn  of  his  conveHation, 
li^hkh  ofceti  ^ttw  itiffn  fit>m  hk  voung  companion. 
Ahdi"  chough  (bmectmes  he  gz»t  Socrates  the  flip» 
oHd^was  di«#n  ttway  4)y  h»  ftotnreiSy  who  exhaufted 
Idl^lh^  att^cif -^laafu^  for  chac  purpo^,  yet  the  phi- 
Idlbpher  took  icare  to  hum  oat  nis  fugitive^  who 
Ibared 'md  reipe^ted  ndne  bm  him  y  the  reft  he  held 
ihgpeai  coiitempt.  Hence  that  fitying  of  Cleantfaes, 
tSocratM  gains  Aloibiades  by  the  ear,  and  kares  to 
4ii9  li^ak  other  pjuts  of  his  body,  with  which  he 
icot^is  to  meddle.  In  f^  Akilnades  was  wry  cau 
^ble^  being  kd  by  the  allurements  of  pleafure  ; 
4tid  what  Thocydides  fays,  concerning  his  exce&s 
fhl  }A$  way  of  living,  givses  occafioii  to  believe  lb. 
Tbofe  who  endeavoured  -^  comipt  him,  attacked 
4ilni  on  a  ftill  weaker  fide,  his  vanity  auid  kve  of 
^iftiD^on^  and  led  Wim  into  vaft  ddigns  and  ud- 
^ftalbnable  pvq^edrs,  ^^erfuadtng  him,  that  as  (bon 
^  he  ftonld  apply  hitnlelf  to  the  managi^nii&nt  of 
jMblit  affairs,  he  would  not  only  eclipfe  4ihe  4>ther 
'^c^n^mls  and  orators,  bm  fvcrpafs  even  Peridos  hin»* 
-iell^  in  point  of  repiMation  as  well  as  incereft  with 
-the  powers  ^of  Greece.  But  as  iMn,  wjien  fc^oied 
by  the  fttCj  is  Toon  hardened  again  and  brought  to 
4  pft)per  temper  by  ^old  water ;  ib  when  Alcibi- 
ades  was*0nervared  by  luxviy  or  fwoln  with  jxride, 
^SocfWes  edrreC^ed  and  brought  ^im  to  himfelf  by 
his  difcGuries;  for  from  themiie  karnt  the  number 
'i^{  4ii»dct«£tfr'and  the  imperfcrftioR  of  his  Ttrtue. 

When  he  was  pall  his  childhood,  happening  to 
go  iinto  a  gramnwr-fchool,  he  alked  the  matter  for 
•a  ^olumeof  Honoer ;  and  upon  his  making  ^mfwcr 
'that  he  had  nothing  of  Homer's,  he  gave  him  a 
box  on  the  ear,  and  fo  left  him.  Anotner  fchool- 
m^er  telling  him  he  had  Homer  corredted  by  Wm- 
fd£i^**HowF**  laid  Aicibiades,  "  and  do  you  em- 
.**  ptoy  your  time.in  teaching  childrien  to  read  ?  y«» 
•*who  are^aWe  to  correal  Homer,  might  fcem  to  bo 
••  fitto  inftruft  men." 

Oiic 


One  day  wanting  to  f^kk  to  Pcriples,  lie^eht  t6 
his  hoofe,  and  being  totd  them,  that  kt  WBi  bufied 
in  Confidering  how  to  give  in  ini  accojmts  to  thte 
people,  and  therefore  not  ^t  teiftift,  he  fehf,  as  Ifc 
went  away,  **  he  had  bcttfefcoWfider  Ihow  to  avoid 
•*  giving  in  *ahy  accoin^  «  aB/*  .    •  ♦ 

Whiltl  he  was  yet  -ayodtbv  ^le  rtiadie  tJhe^aJn- 
paign  at  Potidaea,  w'htre  -SoeAtes  lodged  m  thfe 
'feme  tent  wich  him,  and  Was  his  companion  ih  cv?ty 
•cnga^ncnt..  In  die  prihdjial  bahte  thfey  fc(kh  bfe- 
havcd  with  great  gaHantty  ;*  bvtt  Alfcifeiades  jft  lafc 
falling  down  wounded,  Spcrsites  Sd vanned- to ^eftnfei 
him,  which  he  xlid  efFedrually  ^n  the  Yifght  ef  tfe 
whole  army,  favirtg  both  him  dhd  his  -arms.  -F^r 
this  the  prize  of  valour  was  t^amlydue'to^'Stf- 
crares,  yet  the  generals  indined  to  g?vc  it  '(6  Aid- 
biades  on  account  of  his  quality  j-  and'-S6drfefe4^ 
willing  to  encourage  his  thirft  'after  tnate'^fery,  iffix 
the  firft  who  gave  his  fuffrage  fbr  him,  *^d  prA 
them  to  adjudge  him,  the  crown  and  tWb  t?b!mplcte 
fait  of  armour.  On  the  odier  hafad,  ^t  the  "battle 
of  Delium,  where  the  Athenians  were  *  TOtitcid,  and 
Socrates  with  a  few  others^  irks  retifeating  on  foot, 
Alcibiades  obferving  it,  did  not  pafe  ^h?m,.  biit  co- 
vered his  retreat,  ind  brought*  him  fafe  off,  though 
the  enemy  prefled  furioully  forward  land  kpled  great 
numbers  or  the  Atheniki».  3tlt  thi^  haj^pened  a 
coniiderable  time  after. 

To  Hippomcus,  the  father  of  CdlKts,  'a  man  ffe- 
Ipedable  both  fbr  his  birth  andibrtune,  Ateibiad^s 
one  day  gave  a  box  on  the  ehr;  not  ^t-hethad^Hy 
quarrel  with  him  or  was  heated  by  |>afl%>h,  'but 
purely  becaiife,  in  a  wanton  frolick^  he  Had  ^reM 

%ilh 

'*  lAA^f-mi  fnieddoted  ^.lUtOk  tcOt^m^  tlitt nf  bHitrt 
bad  dofti  lh4<  dittffs  ^ocratct  did  Ins/  the  jAtiusAJai^  ymnd 
not  have  been  defeated  in  the  battle  ot  D^Iium.  That  battle 
was  fooght'the  firH'year  6f  tfre  dghty*mntli''OYytnj>iad,  'el^t 
years^after  the  battle  of  Potidaea. 
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witH*  his.  companions   to  do  fo.    The  whole  city 
i^VnS  f\A\  oi  the-ftory  of  this  infolencc,  and  every 
body;(^s  it  was  patural  to  expc6t)  exprefling  fomc 
^refentraent,  .early  next  morning  Alcibiades  went  to 
fw^t  on  ^ipponicus,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  ws(s 
admitted.     As  foon  as  he  c^me  into  his  prefence, 
he  ftrijpped   off  his  garment,   and  prefenting  his 
naked  body,  delired  him  to  beat  and  chaflife  him  as 
he  plealed.     But,  inflead  of  that  Hipponicus  par- 
doned him,   and  forgot  all  his  refentment  \   nay, 
ibme  time  after,  he  even  gave  him  his  daughter 
Hipparete  in  marriage.     Some  fay  it  was  not  Hip- 
ponicus, but  his  fon  Callias,  who  gave  Hipparete 
to  Alcibiades,  with  ten  talents  to  her  portion ;  and 
that,  when  (he  brought  him  a  child,  he  demanded 
.  ten  talents  more,  as  if  he  had  taken  her  on  that 
^condition.    Though  this  was  but  a  groundlefs  pre- 
'tence,  yet  C^allias,  apprehenfive  of  tome  bad  con- 
frequence  from  his, artful  contrivances,  in  a  full 
'iailemblyof  the  people  declared,  that  if  he  fhould 
.hapj>en  to  die  without  children,  Alcibiades  fhould 
ibehijhcin 

f^ipparete  made  a  prudent  and  affedionate  wife ; 
but  at  laft  growing  very  uneafy  at  her  huibancTs 
aflbciating  with  fuch  a  number  of  courtezans,  both 
ftrangers  and  Athenians,  ihe  quitted  his  houie,  and 
went  to  hier  brother's.  Alcibiades  went  on  with  hjs 
debaucheries,  and  gave  himfclf  no  pain  about  his 
wf^i  b\it  it  was  Qece^ary  for  her,  in  order  to  a 
legal  feparation^  to  give  in  a  bill,  of  divorce  to  the 
archoii,'  and>  to  appear  perionally  with  it ;  for  the 
fendiqgof  it  by  another  hand  would  not  do.  When 
Ihe  capie  to  do  this  according  to  law,  Alcibiades 

;  ruihed  in,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  hfer 
through  the  market-place  to  his  own  houfe,  no  one 

^  ^^ffuming  to  oppofe  him,  oi-  to  take  her  fh>m  him. 
From  that  time  (he  remained  with  him  until  her 

'  de^th^  which  happened  not  long  after,  when  Alci- 

blades 
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blades  was  upon  his  voyage' to  Ephefua.  JN^or, 
docs  the  violence  .ufed,  in.  this  cafe^  fccm.  to  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  cither'  oF  *lbciety  in..  gcncx?.I» 
or  of  that  rppubljq  in^  particular.  For  the  law.  of 
Athens,  in  requinhg  her  who  wants  to  be  divorced 
to  appear  jjublickly  ipperfon,  probably  intended 
to^e  the  hujfba.iid  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  heif 
and  to  recover  her.  .  '/      \ 

Alcibiadcjs  hacj  a  dog  of  an  uncommon  fize  an<i 
beauty,*  wfiiii  coft  him  feventy  minae^  and  yet.hii 
tail,  which  ^as  his  principal  ornament,  he  caufea 
to  be  cut.  off.  ,  Sornt  of  bis  Spquaintance  io\XB(i 
great  fault  wuhhlsafting  ft)  ftrangely,  and  tolc| 
him,  that  all  Athens  rung  with  the  ftory.of  his 
foolifh  treatment  pf  the  dog/  At  \irhich  he  laughed 
and  faid,  "  This  is  the  very  thing  I  wanted ;  Forl[ 
**  would  have  the  Athenians  talk  of  this,  left  thcjj 
«  Ihould  find  Ibmething  worfc  -to  fay  of  me.'V  .     [ 

f  The  firft  thing  that  maae  him  popular,  and 
introduced  him  into  the  adniiniftration,  was  hi* 
diftributing  of  money,  not  hy  defign  but  accident^ 
Seeing  one  day  a  great  crowd  -of  people  as  he  was 
walking  along,*  he  diked  what  it  meant,  and. being 
informed,  that 'there  was  a  donative  made  to' the 
people,  he  diftributed  money  too,  as  he  went  in 
aipongft  them.  This  meeting  with  great  applaufe, 
he  was  fo  much... delighted,  that  he,  forgot  ^  a 
Quail  which  he  had  under  his  robe,  and  the  bird^ 
li:5ghted  with  the  noife,  flew  away.  Upon  this,  the 
^ople  fet  i)p  ftill  louder  acclamations,  and  many  oF 
^  tlieni 

/,f  n^Tov  yivru  fra^o}oi>  tU  TV  itifnoawt  Pemofthcnea  an 4 
.^fchines  both,  make  ufe  of  the  word  hf*ww  to  expreft  tb0 
aimniftrdtion. 

tic  was  the  falbion  in  thofe  days  to  breed  quails.  Plait 
rc|>orts,  that  Socrates  having  brought  Alcibiades  to  acknow* 
"ledge,  that  the  way  to  rife  to  diftinSion  among  the  Athenian^ 
was,  to  liudy  to  excel  the  generals,  of  their  enemies,  replied 
with  this  fevere  irony,  **  No,  no,  Alcibiades;  your  only  ftudj 
"  is  how  to  farpais  Midias  ia  the  art  of  breeding  qaails/* 

Plato  in  s  Alcib. 
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thcQi  aflii^c4  hyn  to  recover  the  qpail.  The  mai| 
WJ[io  dirf  cajck  k  iafid  bring  if  to  him,  was  one  II  An- 
t^chtis^  a  i^ilot,  ^Qjf  whpm  he  had  ever  atcer  a 
jparticyifor.' regard;  ;   *    *       '  /         .        ^ 

^flehad  great  adVantages  for  introducing  himfelf 
into  the  nwiagenrierit'.  or  public .  afiljiirs,  from  his 
pirfh,  his  eftate,  iiisf  peifona!  valour,  and  the  num^ 
ber  of  his  friends  and  relations  :  but  what  he  chof^ 
^bpye  a,Jl  the  reft  to  recptnmend  tirt^felf  by  to  the 
peppie  ^as  the  charms  of  his  eloc^uenjCc.  That  he 
yra;j  a  fine  lj)eaker,  the  Comic  writers  bear  ^knefs  i 
jtnd  40  does  the  princp  of  pfatcifs,^  jjti  his  orajtion 
%  agajnft  Midias^i  V.hcrc  hcT  lays  tl^at  Alcibiades  was 
ttiC  gioft  ek^U€|it  if}ztt  (^  his  tuilc.  \  'An3  if  we  Siei 
|ievc'"ThepphrOT:u?>  a  carious  fcarcher  into  antir 
^uity,  and  more  y£|-fed  in  hiftpfy  than  the  other 
philpfophers,  Afcibiades  had  '  ^  "jpcculiar  happine|^ 
of  inv^ntioO|  an4  a'ceadinc  qf  ideas  which  emi; 
pcntly  diftingtifhiEjd^ljim.  But  2s  his  care  was  6ni- 
ployed  not  oily  ppon  tKe  rn^tter^  but  tl^c  cxpreflion^ 
and.he'hajd  pot  the  grqateft  facility  in  the  latter,  he 
often  h^fitatjed  in  .fhe  mid  ft  of  a  fpeech,  not  hit^ 
tingppon  the  word  he  .wanted,  ar^d  flopping  until 
tt,pccurrcd  to  iiim.  • 

He  was.  famed  for  his  breed  pf  horfes  and  the 
in?mt)er  of  his  chariots.  Fpr  .no  one  bdides  him- 
felf, Whether  private  pe;rfon  or  kiftg,  ever  fent  (even 
thariots  at  one  time  to  the  Qlyn^ic  games.  TJ*^ 
fifft,  .the  fecopd,  and  the  fourth  prizes,  according 

to'Thucydides,  or  the  third  as  Euripides  relates  iZ 
ic  .bore  away  at  once,  which  exceeds  every  thing 

performed 

H  The  name  of  the  man  who  caught  the  quail  would  hard^ 
liave  been  mentioned^  had  not  Alcibiades  afterwards  entrafled 
kim  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  his  abfence;  when  Kt 
Mote  the  opportunity  u>  fight,  and  was  beaten. 

$  It  ^pears  from  that  pafTage  of  Deipofthenes,  that  hp 
fpcjce. only ^ from  common  fame,  and, cpufcqucntly  that  thei;;^ 
%sis  .littfe  qi  Alcibiades^s  then  extant.  We  £ad  fomc  Kmsix^ 
•f  tiU^pj^atj^ry  ig  Thu^ydldes. 
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pcitbnotd  by  the  moft  ambitious  in  chat  ^^if^  £a-* 
npides  thos  ctlebraces  his  fucceft, 

Cr€al  fin  if  Clinias,  /  record  thy  g^^ 

Firft  M  fie  dt(fy  flam 

The  tbrcrf^U  prize  to  gain  k 
What  ierf  boa^s  tby  praift  in  Grecian  fi9rf  f , 
*  TwiVr  does  the  trumpets  voice  proclaim 
Aroiatd  the  plat^ve  cirque  tby  homur'd  nsme  : 

iwice  on  tby  brow  was  fien 

^be  peacefid  olivets  green^ 
Tbe  glorious  palm  of  eafy-punbas^d  -fjame. 

The  emolitsofi  which  fevdral  Grecian  cities  ex-n 
pielfed,  in  the  prefents  thejr  m^de  him^  g^ve  a  fti4 
greater  luftre  to  his  ^cxrefs.  £f>hefus  praviejed 
a  magnificent  paviUoii  for  hioi ;  Chiqii  ivas  an 
the  ^cpence  ox  keeping  his  hories,  and  beafta 
ftx  facrifice;  and  Leflx>s  found  him  in  wipe  and 
eveiy  thing  neceflary  for  the  moft  elegant  *pub]ic 
tabk.  Yet,  fltmdft  this  fuccefs,  he  rfcaped  nof; 
without  cenfttre»  occafioned  either  by  the  ja»life,oif 

;    ,*» 

*  ^dbiadef  wofi  the  firft,  fecood  and  tKird  prizea  »  P^r- 
ion ;  befidc  which  )ii$  chariots  won  twice  in  His  abfenct.  ^Tlm 
latter  b  What  EaripideB  I'efers  to  in  the  wonb  uwwwr^  aad>)Mr 

t  Antiflhenes,  a^dticiple  of  Socrttel^  wrtes,  «fait  CbiniMI 
kit  lloifes^  and  Cyzkai  provdded  bis^vi^iais*  The  .parage  ia 
icurarkiibley  for  w&  learn  from  it  that  this  was  dooe»  not  only 
when  Alcibiadei  went  to  the  Olympic  Gaines,  hot  in^his  war* 
like  expeditions,  and  even  in  his  travels,  «*  Whenevar/*  4byt' 
be,  *^  Alcibiades  travelled,  four  cities  of  the  allies  miitiA^rp^ 
''  to  him  as  hirbandmaids.  Ephefas  faniiA)ed  him  with  teata 
*^  as  fnmptnous  as  thofe  of  the  Perfians ;  Chios  found  pro- 
**  vender  for  his  horfes ;  Cyzicus  fuppHed  him  with  viiftimtf 
*''and  provifions.for  bistable;  and  Leibos  with  wiae^and  alt 
*'  other  neceflaries  for  his  hdalhold/*  Noar  bat  opvleot  cfkiqi 
.  artre  ablcxo  aofwo-fifci  an^xpeace :  Tor  at  the  time  when 
Akibiades  won  the  three  prizes  in  .perfen*  at  the  xOlympic 
raaos,  after  he  had  dffercd  "a  very  coftly  facriiice  to  Jupiiccr,' 
Ee  entertained  at  a  *ma^i^f  at  repaft  that  •Hinomtvabk  oomi 
]»f»7  which  had  affiled  at  the  games. 
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his  enemies,  or  by  his  own  mifcondud.    It  feems# 
there  was   at  Athens  one  Diomedes,   a   man  os^ 
good  character  and  a  friend  of  Alcibiades,  who  was" 
very  defirous  of  winning  a  prizd  at  the  Olympic 
games ;  and  being  informed,  that  there  was  a  cha- 
riot to  be  fold,  which  belonged  to  the  city  of  Argos, 
where  Alcibiades  had  a  ftrong  intereft,  he  perfftaded 
him  to  buy  it  for  him.     Accordingly  he  did  buy  it, 
but  kept  it  for  himfelf,  Itaving  Diomedes  to.  venc 
his  rage,  and  to  call  gods  and  men  to  bear  witnefr 
of  the  injuftice.    For  this  there  ieems  to  have  been 
an  a^on  brought  againft  him ;  and  there  is  extant 
an  oration  concerning  a  chariot,  written  by  Ifo- 
crates,  in  defence  of  Alcibiades,'  then  a  youth ;  but 
there  the  plaintiff  is  named  Tifius,  not  Diomedes^ 
-   Akibiades  was  veiy  young,  when  he  firft  applied 
himfelf  to  the  bufinefs  of  tlx  republic^  and  y«t  h^ 
lodnlheWed  himfelf  fuperior  to  the  other  orators.  The 
^rfbhs  capable  of  ftandmg  in  fbme  degree  of  Qonv» 
petition  with  him,  "were  Phaeax  the  ton  of  Erali^ 
ftratus,   and  Nicias  the  fon  of  Niceratus.    The 
ktter  was  advanced  in  years,  and  one  of.  the  beft 
^nerals  of  his  time.     The  former  was  but  a  youth, 
like  himfelf,  juft  beginning  to  make  his  way ;  for 
which  he  had  the  advantage  of  high  birth  •,  but* in 
Other  rei^)e£U)  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  fpeaking, 
was  inferior  to  Alcibiades.     He  feemed  fitter  for 
jbliciting  and  perfuading  in  private,  thart  for  ftem- 
ming  the  torrent  of  a  public  debate ;  in  Ihort,  he  was 
one  of  tbofe  of  whom  Eupolis  fays,  **  True,  he  can 
•*  talk,  and  yet  he  is  no  fpeaker."    There  is  exunt 
in  oration  againft  Alcibiades  and  Phaeax,  in  which, 
amongft  other  things,  it  is  alledged  againft  AlciSi^ 
ades,  that  he  ufed  at  his  table  many  of  the  gold  and 
lilver  veffels  provided  for  the  facred  proceffions,  a4 
if  they  had  been  his  own. 

There  was  at  Athens  one  Hyperbolus,  of  the. 
ward  of  Perithois,  whom  Thucydides  makes  men- 
tion of  as  a  very  bad  man^  and  who  was  a  conftant 

fubjca 
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fabjeft  of  ridicule  for  the  cbrhic  writers.  But  he 
was  unconcerned  at  the  worft  things  they  could  fay 
of  him,  and  being  regardfefs  of  honour,  he  was 
alfo  infcnfible  of  Ihame.  This,  though  really  im- 
]>udence  and  folly,  is  by  fome  people  called  for- 
titude and  a  noble  daring.  Btit,  though  nobody 
liked  him,  the  people  neverthclefs  made  ufe  of  him, 
when  they  wanted  to  ftrike  at  perfons  in  authority. 
At  his  inftigation,  the  Athenians  were  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  ban  of  ofiraeifm^  by  which  they  pull 
down  and  expel  fuch  of  the  citizens  as  are  diftin- 
guilhed  by  their  dignity  and  power,  dierein  con* 
wlting  their  envy  rather  than  their  fear. 

As  it  was  evident,  that  this  fentence  was  levelled 
againft  one  of  the  three  Phaeax,  Nicias,  or  Alcibi- 
adcs,  the  latter  took  care  to  unite  the  contending 
parties,  and  leaguing  with  Nicias,  cauled  the  oftra- 
iifm  to  fall  upon  Hyperbolus  fainilelf.  Some  fay, 
it  was  not  Nicias,  but  Phaeax,  with  whom  Alcibi- 
ades  joined  intereft,  and  by  whofe  affiftance  he  ex- 
pelled their  common  enemy,  when  he  expeded 
nothing  lefs.  .  For  no  vile  or  infamous  perfon  had 
ever  undergone  that  punifliment.  So  Plato,  .the 
comic  poet,  aflfur^  us,  thus  fpeaking  of  Hyper- 
bolus, '     ^ 

fFiU  bad  the  caitiff  earned  bis  banifimenti 
But  not  by  oftractfm  5  that  fentence  f acred 
To  dangerous  eminence. 

But  wc  have  eliewhcre  ^ivcn  a  more  full  account  of 
what  hiftory  h2&  delivered  down  to  us  concerning 
riiis  matter  j:.         - 

Akibtades  was  not  lefs  difturbed  at  the  great 
efteem  in  which  Nicias  was  held  by  the  enemies  of 
Adieni,  than  at  the  refpefi  which  the  ^Arthenians 
ihemfehres  paid  him.    The  rights  of  hbfpftality  hid 

":;  t  la  ikt  liyei  •£  Ariftidca  and  NicUf,  ,,4  j,  '      ,  ,i 

Yqi..  II.  i  long 
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lof^  ft(t>fiftf4  Ip!^^  ^e  ^°V^Y  of  A^cibijifles  ^4 

..  of.  fuc|j  pf  tiyrn  w  wptF  m^dp  pr?ppcr?  at 
W  i  ?5f  yfe  TO  fo.«'w»  ?!»t  « >^?s  phif fly  Iff 
th{?  pf am  of  Clip ifs  fhaf  th^y  obta^n^d  9,  peace  ^jj^ 
rtfpyef^  tbc  cap^^f?s,  tn^ir  regards  cmtt^rccj  m 
h\p|(.  It  ^a;|  ^  conipnpri  ob%rvat^'a  jir^f^  tlje 
(iraks;  t^iM  P^wl^s  bad:  aiig%d.  tbiqij  ^B  i  Vfi 
^d  r^^l^  pw  Kt  |tu;m  free  trofn  it|  n^y,  th^ 

^as  v^y  V."f  ?'X  ^  wh  ¥^  W  P^  ^YY  ^9.  ^Vi^ 
^^mrmneipi  to  bi:f  ak.  %  ^e^^g^ 

As  foon  thcfli  i^  1x9  pprc^yjpd  tha?  t^w;  pfoplq  ^ 

▲^Of  bc^,  ^,re4  ^41i?^9^  ^^  ^P?f^'Vil  ?^  ^^ 
fej^jjjntly  wauiteii  to'ge;  d^ar  of  all  CQjii;ui£](ipQ  ^ul^ 
^9«n,  be  priv^teJUr  gayp  them  bqpf^  bl  ^fliraftoai 

fo,^,  'Ifj;  ^cburag,^  tlve;  jp^incip^  citlz|^s  not  tt>  cor. 
few  affX  fp^l'  V.'^-  »X^  ^P.  a^y  ppjnt;  iM^^t^ 
«PP«  t9/|?  4^%«?.W.  .^J^  ^ej?  #p^  ilWfJX-  ^ 
5?RCi91toi  the,  B94c^  th^jf  hfi^  ma^.  ^d-mr/l^uld:  ^ 
«ekofcaCp9.ti0.iarc3^i5. 

]Pui(  a;(t^r  the  Lajp9dfflTj,9niaji^  had  cnXfij^  'v}\f^ 

namis  to  the  Athenians,  not  with  its  fortificaj^i^}^ 
•s  they  ought  to  have  done,  b^t  quite  difinantled, 
hie  toc^  thd  opportimity^  w^e^.' Athenians,  were 
incenfcd  at.  this,  prqceedjng*  to.  inflMoe.  thas  ftill 
pore.  At  the  fame  time  he.ivu£yi  a4atpour.ag^nft 
Nicias^  aileci^ng  things  which  had  a  face  of  proba-: 
luKqri  fQr"h>  tquxaofaed,  him/witL  bavihr  ne^p 
^danlt  vhea  commandar.  in.  chie£|;  to^  maiu  chat 
I  party  prifbners  who  were  left  by  t&e.  enemy,  in 
■-•      •  -    •"-.-'     ^       ■•       Spha^ja, 

B.  AAer  thir.]U<«il«mpni«u  )uid  Uh  ^  Act.  of ,I^kt.  ia 

UMt  lort,  •  Mrnlon  of  time  nandred  and  twenty  men,  oendet 
Helots-,  onder  the.  command,  of  JBpiudes  the,  &n  of  Nfolc 
^K.    T|v  l«htt&rir>^M'^vf!airNic&,^ while  wm. 

J  T       .  Wdpi 
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^ffaaAeria,  Mfl  \Ktli  r^lesirihg  tbeiru  ^Keh  tilctn 
by  ©thtri,  to  irtgrrfittb\Himrelf  with  thcLateHi. 
nioniafiS)  Htf  fSft^r  dfl^rted,-  that  thSixah  Nick^ 
had  an  iht^rtift  Vith  fhc  Licfedaemonkih^;  he  wptrld 
nttt  makt  Uft  ^  k  tb  J)i*^fefit  fch^ir  cftttFm^  into  the 
CDfifecferscy  i^kK  tKb'  Boetifi^ns  and  Cbnrithians ; 
but  Am  when  to  dlHinfccf  *as  tifltrea  fd  {he  Athf- 
mnis  by  tryf  t/f  thfg  Gi^an  ftatcs,  he  toM  cjtre  to 
pis^ent  their  acWffcifig  it^  tf  Jt  Wire  likely  to'  give 
umbrage  «  ehe  lifceda8fn6fewni 

Nicias  was  greatly  difconcerted ;  but  at  jhat  viSry 
jwidwe  it  h^pcjie4  tfiai  ambSffadon  frbmf  La-. 
cedttfiCm  arrivftdl  <*itH  moderate  pfopbfiK,  iird 
declir^  ilhatj  ffey^  had  ftrlf  p6wcrs  to  <rea(t  and: 
decide  ;di  dilftr^Aces'  in  art  e^itafcfc  Wa^.  TWe  fe- 
nhw  waa^  fafifififtti  ^*  Aeit  dafy  the  peopK  wer6  io* 
be  ddd^enedr  bfit  AllpaffaScs,  rffeadlng  tfie  fuc- 
cefi^  of  tllttt  aUdiiinc^V  AAlM  medhs  to  fpea^  wit!h 
the  finbiiflMbfs'  irf  ^He  miishi  fime ;  ^nd  t!i\is  he' 
ad(tferdlbdl9lem^:  «  Kfcrfdf  Laciidfemon,  wlia^i  is  it' 
*'  yott»«^  g6iE^t<y<»S?  Ate  not  you  a^ipriizal  Adr 
«'  die  btlikil^idOr  <rf  tKd  (tniate'  iS  aii*ays  e^ntJld  di^d; 
"  humane  64'  iflibft  wHb^  apply'  i6  iv  ^lit^f^s*  tW 
•'  pttefdt  aW  hStt^Wittitf  expid^  great  coiiCcAoAs? 
'^IBfWfyf  i!ha»  ykiiii'  aft  cbmtT  i^tli'  fuff  ^bwferrf,' 
**  ]^M]  wiH'filridltfee*!  iiiWaift^ble  and  extraV'a^nt'itt' 
•*  riicir  d«n^Mt!!f>  CoWfe  thdi;  retfaft'  thiat  iniprii. 
••  deist  deellfWridf^,'  ^  if  )^o^^  dtefe  to  ftecp  tlic 
I  2*  **  AtHfcniahs* 

mndcr  10  chfef,  wiiU  a  f^et^i^inff  tMt  iflasidr  but  .li9  ax* 
fhfea  hioiTelf.  Afterwards  C{eoD,  ia  cpn^an£tion  with  D«- 
ih>ftlieit«»',  ^  pWliDk>ti'oTit/ a1lcVa"l6ng'dirputc/whc^^^ 
Unrilof  the  earrifon  were  flain»  and  the  reft  made  prifonerSp 
and  feot  CO  Athens.  Among  thofe  prifoners  werf  an  hundred 
^  CfrcbtjRSBirtnu/'WW  fa^tk^affiffan^e  of  Nlci^^  got  re- 
lfali»L  HidMcMkinoiiiaMr  afterw^rdi  recovered  the  foft  of 
liyiOi :  M  AiiytQs;  who^  ftftrWith  aTqilAdron  tb  fnppbrt  it; 
iadil^  thewimr  dirrftly  a^ift tf  hiifij  rttal-ned  tb  Ath<!ni-; 
Wfoa  miMn  thrpboole;  accbt^ng-  td  rheir  ufua)  cnffom,'  coa^J 
dcflmcdrhkir  to  die^  whkh^  fenitfftGe;  however,  he^commafej 
by  paying  a  vaft  fnm  of  mone/i  being  the  firft  who*^  reveTRd 
a  jod^mtftt  in  thai  maiiaei:* 
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^f  y^thepians  withiri  the  boimdi  of  iisafi>n,  and  not' 
«♦  fO  have  tcrrns  extorted  from  you,  which  you 
^'  cannot  approve,  treat  with  thmn  as  if  you  bad 
*^  not  a  ^ifcretionary  commiinon*  I  will  ufe  my 
•f  beft  endeavours  in  favour  of  the  Laced^EfCnonians*" 
He  confirmed  his  promife  .with  ai^  oath,  and  thus, 
drew  them  over  £roip  Nicias  to.  himfelf*  In  Alci^ 
t)iades  they  now  placed  an  entire  confidence,  ad- 
miring both  hh  underfbnding  and  addrefs  in  bu- 
finefs,  and  regarding  him  as  a  very  extraordinary 
map, 

Next  day  the  people  ailemblcd,  and  the  ambaf- 
fadors  were  introduced.  Alcibiadea  aiked  them  in 
an  obliging  manner,  what  their  (Pommi(fidn  was» 
and  they  anfwered,  th^t  %]yey  jiid  not  come  as 
plenipotentiaries.  Then  he  began  to  rave  and 
ftorrn,  as  if  he  h^d  received  an  injury,  notdono 
one  \  calling  (hep  faithi^fs  prev^icicating  m^n,  who. 
were  come  neither  (o  do.  nor  to  fay  any  thing  hor 
nourablCf  The  fenate  yfzs  incei^ed.;  the  people 
were  enraged  y  ^tid  Nicias^  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
deceitful  contrivance  of  Alcibiadea,  was  filled  with 
iftonifhmen(  and  gonfufion  4t  ihis  qhange. 

The  propofais  of  (he  ambafladors  thgs  rtje&ed, 
Alcib'ia^es  ^a$  4?c)ared  gi^nen4,  ^nd  fopn  epgaged 
the  ^  Argives,  tt)e  Mantineaas  and  E<1^4as  as  allies 
to  the  Athenians.  ,No  body  comm$itded  the  man- 
ner of  this  trarifadiph,  but  the  effeft  vfas  very  great^i 
fince  it  divided  and  embroiled  almoft  all  Pelopon* 
nefus,  in  one  day  lifted  fo  many  arms  againfl  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Mantinea,  and  removed  to  fq 
grc^t  ^  ^iftance  froni  i\^thens  the  f?epe  of  war ;  by 

v^hich 

f  He  conctaded  a  league  witb  tkefeiUMa  for  an  hoodred 
Tear|»  which  Thupydides  ha9  inferted  at  full  length  ia  hit  fiftl) 
i>oo)c ;  and  (iy  wliii;:h  we  leari^  that  the  treaties  of  the  antieni 
^reckt  were  ^o  ]efi  perft^  and  ej(^plicit  than  ours.    Their 

Sra(ies  were  of  ai  Ihcle  confeqaence  too :  for  how  foon  was 
^  at  broken  ffh\Qh  the  A^eaia^if  had  aade  with  the  (.acedie^ 
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which  the  Lacedaemonians^  if  vidorious,  could  gam 
no  great  advantage,  whereas  a  mifcarriage  would 
have  rilqued  the  very  being  of  their  ftate* 

Soon  after  this  f  battle  at  Mantinea,  the  principal  ^ 
Officers  of  the  Argive  army  attempted  to  abolifh 
the  popiilar  government  in  Argos  and  to  take 
the  admmiftration  into  their  own  hands.  The 
JL.acedasmomans  ef^ufed  the  defign,  and  aflifted 
them  to  carry  it  mto  execution.  But  the  people 
took  up  arms  again,  and  defeased  their  ncyi 
mailers  ;  and  Alcibiades  coming  to  their  aid^  made 
the  vidory  more  complete*  At  the  fame  time  he 
perfuaded  them  to  extend  their  walls  down  to  the 
lea,  that  they  might  always  be  in  a  condition  to  rt^ 
ceive  fuccours  from  the  Athenians.  From  Athens  he 
fent  them  carpenters  and  mafons,  exerting  himftlf 

rtly  on  this  occafion,  which  tended  to  increafe 
perfonal  intereft  and  power,  as  Well  as  that  of 
his  country.  He  advifed  the  people  of  Patras  too, 
to  join  their  city  to  the  fea  by  long  walls.  And 
ibme  body  obferving  to  the  Patrenlians,  ^*  that  the 
•*  Athenians  would  one  day  fwallow  them  up/* 
•*  poflibly  it  may  be  fo"  faid  Alcibiad^,  *>  but 
"  they  will  begin  with  the  feet,  and  do  it  by 
*f  little  and  little,  whereas  the  Lacedsemonians  will 
*'  begin  with  the  head,  and  do  it  all  at  onpe**'  He 
exhorted  the  Athenians  to  afTert  the  empire  of  the 
land  as  well  as  of  the  fea  \  and  was  ever  putting  the 
young  warriors  in  mind  to  (hew  by  their  deeds  that 
they  remembered  the  oath  they  had  tak^n  in  the 

I  3  temple 

•  f  That  bAttle  was  fdoght  near  three  )reAts  after  the  condn« 
fion  of  the  treaty  with  Argos. 

J  Thofc  oMccrs  availed  themftlves  of  the  contternatiofl  th* 
people  of  Argoi  were  in  after  the  lofs  of  the  battle  ;  and  the 
Lacedasmonians  gladly  Supported. theih,  from  a  perfaafion  that 
If  the  popnlaf  |OverDxnent  were  abollfhcd,  and  an  ariftocracy 
^like  that  of  Sparta)  fet  bp  in  Argos,  they  fiM^uld  foon  b# 
jMftefs  there» 
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temple  of  §  Agraulpsi,  Th«  oaik  1$,  %fa^a(  ^.  ^jjfl^ 
conivkr  wheat,  S^ley,  yu>q  ^q^  olivf%t  95  (^e.  li)$iitto4^ 
of  Attica ;  by  which  jit  is  inCin^afcd  tJ^a|  ^j  fl^oi44i 
endeayovr  to  ppflefs  thf (nfeblfs^  qf  ajy^  Igi}^  cb^u^  %rc 
cultivated  and  frwirfwJ. 

But.  thefe  hi$  g^at  abititjiiirs^  ioy  ppl^i^^  h^  ^Ip^ 
(pence,  his  reach  of  genius,  w^  Iswnnefe  of  ^ppe^. 
Itenfton,  were  tarniihed  by  b^.l^ofN^s  Uyuigi  1)U| 
ckinki?^  and  deb^pghes,  hisi  QgeqiiiMc;;:  og  dj^^ 
aad  hi&  iofolcni:  pxwfufipo,  Wp  i«or«  ^  fiui^lf  ix^ 
with  a  Ipng  tmin,  wheo.  h^j.  a^^pfSTScJl  in  ^lic.  Hff. 
CAU&d  the  planks.of  his  s^lkyM^Jo^  cui;  %^a|^^  th^ 
he  migbfclic:  the.  fofter,  hjs .  h^  npt^  heingplap^da^^ 
the  bpaids,  bwt  hwigipg  ypQi)  girri^.  And,  i?  t^ 
wars  he, bore  ^(bieJdof.goldi  «?hi<;h,h2\^inopfiQ£th5^ 
ufitallI.enngn&Qf  hi$^  CQ\iiltin(9  but^  iQ^their  flbrad^,  a^ 
coptd  bcariftg.  a  tiivu^derJbql^  The  gfcaf,  rn^n.  q^ 
Athep$  faw..  his.  bphaniquf  with.  MOfia^iii?.^  ^4  in-n 
(jigoatiOQ,  and eycacjtcftdedtheiqpofcfluei^f^  Th^ 
reg&rded.  his  fpreign  ip^mifs,  his,  prpf^fiq^  ai\dr 
cointennptof,  tbe  laws,  a$  fpv  many,  ipeaps,  to.  m^fffi^ 
hiqifclf  abfolute.  Ami  Arift^^Mies..  wrfJl,  e^i;eSe^ 
how  th(i  bolki  Qf .  th«?,  people  w^r^  difpflfcdttcrw^dft 
hinj, 

i  AjraulQS  oqc  of-tH^  daughtcftof  Cccydjjs,  h^  devoted 
hcrrdf  10  death  for  the  benefit' of  hcf  copniry ;  h  has  bccn^fop- 
poledfy  'theref<^re,  that  tlie  oath  whic)»  the  young  Athcftiasti  took^ 
bDand  theitti  to  dcfomeciungof  xhiinatPCCt  if.  Af^(boaI4  jT^ 
^uiref  thqugJh^as^ijto  by  P|ourcK|  it  iiup}ies.Q<tly,ai}  o^jm 
lefblutign  to  extend  tne  Athenian  dominions  to  all  lands  that 
were  w6rth  feizing.  Demofthenes  mentions  the  oath  in  hia 
oration  defalf,  legate  but  does  not  explain  it. 

g  Bdtb  cities  and  private^perfana  liad';  of  eld;  their  e|ifi«i9» 
devices  or  arms.  Thofe  of  the  Aih^^uans  wececooiaiiQPiy  A^ 
Aerva^  the  owj^or  the  olive.-  No^if^butpepple  of  figure,  were 
allowed  to  bear  any  devices;  nor  even ^ they,  until  they  had 
performed  fome  aftion  to  defef  ye^  th^i^';  in 'the  mean  time  t1ie$ 
i&Iel<)s  w^re  plain  white. '  Alcibiades^  in  his  device^  referred 
to  the  beauty  of  Us  perfon  ao^  his  m;u'tial  prowefs.  Mottos^ 
too,  were  ufed*.  Capanens,  Tofinilanbe,  bore  a  naked,  man  with 
a  torch  in  his  hand  ;  the  motto  this,  l<willhum  tbt  iirf*  Set 
noc€  ia  ^fcbylas't  uagedy  •£  the  Ztvi*  ChUfu 
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Tb^  Uvij  tbey  batci  hut  cannol  live  ibilbdui  bim. 

And  J^n  he  fatm  ftilf  more  tevcrcly  by  ttc 

following^  ^u^a, 

^^J^.  ^pi  ^  lio^s  wbilp  Within  your  wills ^ 
Bui  if  he  is  brciigbt  tip  ibtriyfooihe  the  iriiieJ 

TKc  truffi  is;  Ms  proaigioUs'  liSrrilty ;  thfe  eaWW 
life  cxhiWfe*  anrf  the  other  «traoi*dinary  inKanicf 
df  Ws  muhincencc  t6'  the  pirojple,  the  ^loi^  6{  hiS( 
aheeftoW,  thfe  Beautj^'oif  his  pcffoh,  ind  tfte  force  Af 
Ha  *I»quejilce,  t6geflicr  with  his' Aeroic  ftrtiig^ii,  hU 
rjibur,  and  ex^criehce  in  war,  fo  gained  upon'  the 
AiKcnisrli  tliSt  &tj  connived:  alt  his  errors,'  and^ 
fooki  of  tHfflV  vWth  all  iiiiaginable  tcndcriiefs,  calling^ 
mem  faffies  of  youth,  arid  ^aod-HuAibuifcd  froliicks. 
Such  v^^t^^'hi!^  cohliriin^  ^.Agatharchbs  th<  bairtler,* 
lintil  htijHaa  jiaihted  hxs  houfe,  ^fid!  then  difmifTing 
fiirti  with  i  haHd'fome  jpitlentj*  his  gi\ang  a  box  orf 
the  idr  tb'Taureas;  ^ho  exhibited  games  in  oppofi- 
tion  to'  Jiimi'  artd  vied  with  hini  for  the  preference  ;^ 
a'hd' his  taking  biie'of  thrf  iaptiye.Mcllan  womtn  for 
Kji  miftrffs^  arid'  brin^iriej  up  a  child  he  hkd  By  her. 
Thtf^i[»refe¥4iatthfcycalfedhiS  cood-hutrioiired  fro-: 
ficitsi  But  furely  we  cannot  beftow  that  appellation 
VRop  the  Slaughtering  of  all  the  males  f  in  the  ifle.of 
Melbs  who, had  arrived  at! yean  of  pubert/^  which 
wtis'in  corifccjuence  of  a  decree  that  he  promoted. 
A^airi;'i*heh  Ariltephon  hid'  pointed  the'  cqur-^ 
flrSkii  N^iHe^'With  Alcil^iades'  ih  her  arms,  many. 

I  4*  ol^ 

f  This  pait^er* had  been  familar  wtth'AlcibU^etN  irriftrefs: 
-t  The  idtt  of  Melos;  one  of  the  Cycladrt,  and  a  colony  of 
LM«(fanpo<i;  wai  attdtopted  by'Akibiacles,  thelaft  yirar  of  the 
■iaitieth  <MyiBpia<r;  ahd  taken  th*  yfarTolIowing[.  Thuci- 
dtttes,  wliQ  has  glfrcA  H^anacconnt  of  thij  ifaug|lter  oftheMe^ 
Kaasi^raaket  no  roefition  of  the  decree.  Probabl^y  he  was  will- 
iog-to  ktvf  cbe'  c^rn^if^  thopght  the  effeftpf  atulddcn^ranfpbr! 
in  thefoldiery^  and  nk^W  a«ruel  andceo^  refotii'tioWof  thtf 
people  of  Athens. 
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of  the  people  eagerly  crowded  to  fee  it,  btJt 
fuch  of  the  Athenians  as  were  more  advanced  in 
years  were  much  difpleafed,  and  confidered  thefc 
as  fights  fit  only  for  a  tyrant's  court,,  and  as  infults 
on  the  laws  of  Athens.  Nor  was  it  ill  obfenrcd  by 
Archeftratus,  **  that  Greece  could  not  bear  another 
"  Alcibiades.**  When  Timon,  famed  for  his  mi- 
fanthropy,  faw  Alcibiades,  after  having  gained  his 
point,  conduced  home  with,  great  honour  from  the 
place  of  afiembly,  he  did  not  fiiun  him,  as  he  did 
other  men,  but  went  up  to  him,  and  (haking  him 
l^  the  hand,  thus  addrefled  him,  "  Go  on,  my 
•*  brave  boy,  and  profper ;  for  your-profperity  will 
**  bring  on  the  ruin  of  all  this  croUd."  Tlus  oc* 
cafioned  various  reflcdions  j  fome  laughed,  fome  rail- 
ed, and  others  were  extremely  moved  at  the  faying.' 
So  various  were  the  judgments  formed  of  Akibiades 
hy  reafon  of  the  inconfiilency  of  his  charader. 

In  the  time  j;  of  Pericks,  the  Athenians  had  a 
defire  after  Sicily,  and  when  he  had  paid  the  laft 
debt  to  nature,  they  attempted  it ;  frequently,- under 
pretence  of  fuccouring  their  allies,  fending  aids  of 
men  and  money  to  fuch  of  the  Sicilians  as  we^ 
attacked  by  the  Syracufans.  This  was  a  ftep  to 
greater  armaments.     But  Alcibiades   inflamed  this 

defire 

•  %  Pericles,  by  his  prudence  and  authority,  bad  reftrained 
4u»  exfr^yagaoc  ambition  of  tht  Athenians.  He  died  the  laft 
year  of  the  cighly-fevenih  Olympiady  in  the  third  year  of  tile 
Peloponneiiao  war  Two  years  after  this,  the  Athenians  ient 
feme  (hipVto  Rhegium,  which  were  to.  go  from  thence  to  (he 
faccoiir  of  the  Leontines,  who  who  were  attacked  by  the  Syfa- 
cufans.  The  year  following  they<^fent  a  ftill  greater  namber  ; 
and  two  years  after  that,  they  fitted  out  another  fleet  of  a 
greater,  force  than  the  former :  bat  the  Siciliens  having  pot^n 
end  to  th^ir  divifions,  and  by  the  advice  of  Hctmocretea  (whofe 
fpeech  Thucydides,  in  his  fourth  feook»  gives  os  at  large)  1mv« 
ing  fent  back  the  fleet,  the  Athenians  were  fo  enraged  at  their 
generals  for  not  having  conquered  Sicily,  that  they  banifli^ 
two  of  them,  Pythodorus  and  Sophocles,  and  laid  a  heavy  fine 
tpon  Earj^medon.  So  infatu;^ted  were  ihey  by  thcir  profperityr 
fkat  tl|ey  unagined  themfclvc»iiiciiAAUa. 
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defire  to  an  irrefiftible  degree,  and  perTuaded.  d>ctn 
not  to  attempt  the  ifland  in  part  and  by  little* 
and  little,  but  to  fend  a  powerful  fleet  entirely 
to  fubdue  it.  He  infpiied  the  people  with  kipes 
of  great  things,  and  indulged  himfelf  in  expec- 
tations ftiU  more  lofty;  for  he  did  not,  like  therelt^ 
conlider  Sicily  as  .the  end  of  h»  wiihes,  but  rather 
as  an  introdu&ion  to  the  mighty  expeditions  he  had 
conceived.  And  while  Nicies  was  difTuading  the 
people  from  the  fiege  of  Syracuie,  as  a  bufineb  too 
diiEcult  to  fucceed  in,  Alcibiades  was  dreaming  of 
Carthage  and  of  Libya :  and  after  thefe  were  gained, 
he  deGgned  to  grafp  Italy  and  Peloponnefus,  regard*- 
ing  Sicily  as  little  more  than  a  magazine  for  pro* 
vifions  and  warlike  ftores. 

The  youi^  men  immediately  entered  into  his 
icbemes,  and  liftened  with  great  attention  to  thofe 
who  vender  the  fan£tion.  of  age  related  wonders  con- 
cerning the  >  intended  expeditions;  fo  that  many  of 
them  ut  whole  days  in  the  places  of  exercife,  draw-r 
ing  in  .the  dud  the  figure  of  the  ifland  and  plans  of 
J^ibya  and  Carthage.  However,  we  are  informed, 
that  Socrates  the  philofopher,  ai)d  Meton  the  albo-» 
loger,  were  far  from  expe<fting  that  thefe  wars  would 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  Athens :  the  former,  it 
fliould  feem,  influenced  by  fome  prophetic  notices 
with  which  he  was  favoured  by.  the  genius  who  at- 
tended him;  and  the  latter,  either  by  realbnings 
which  led  him  to  fear  what  was  to  come.  Or  elfe  t^ 
knowledge  with  which  his  art  fuppHed  him.  Be 
diat  as  it  may,  Meton  feigned  .himfelf  mad,  and 
takmg  a  flamii^  torch,  attempted  to  fet  his  houfii 
on  fire.  Others  fay,  that  be  made  ufe  of  no  fuch 
pretence,  but  burnt  down  his  houfe  in  the  nighty 
and  in  the  morning  went  and  bco^ged  of  the  people 
to  excufe  his  fon  from  that  campaign,  that  he  might 
be  a  comfort  to  him  under  his  misfortune.  By 
this  artifice  he  impofed  upon  them,  and  gained  his 
point. 

NiciaJ 
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tf^rifl:  hislmclirMtifivt^  fbf  K«w««lMc(  hiri  decIirM^ 
ftafr  comrfsmd,  If  it  tMtf  bterf  OHly'  6ni[J6cbant  6f  hv^ 
tenin^  AiitA  a>  c<Mfga&  Tte'  Athenians',  h6^evcr/ 
tkooj^  the  thw  ^uld  be  MttAf  «oi^^/  if  ehey' 
d^  not  give  Arm  &<i[»  Mr  ttie  iiHipitimitf  <if  AKcr-! 
hia&BSt  butcefnpefe^lkijlboMA^wilih'^«h<;pradeiV6e> 
df  K-ids.  For  i»  «y  fM>'  tfrfiU  gdMi^  liamachuii,' 
ididugh  ««ffid>raMce^  tir  y6a¥sV  He'  did  n6i  &errf 

w  ctittft  atf  all  deim  of  M&bm^^  m  uit  siha 

MGmaft'. 

Whenr  Ovef  oiti^  tJiV  AOkhtt^-  tkmi  ^  nvMxif 
•f  the-  iiroDp«r  ^d'  Aifi!  ittfbefiifty  arepaftitiDhs  fbr  th4 
tKoaatvMf  Vfiititg  agHiri  c^^lb<f  ^iir  iniiXixfiSj' 
and  endeavoured  to  prevetttf  «#  ^H/W.-  Biitf  Aki-« 
biadaf  repS;ptlS^  to  fcii'  drgfariMnl^,'  aiiff  liiih^^  all 
befbrcr  hi»nv  tto  OMtfor  HNimOflSraVas'  ^ro^oiS)-'  :^ 
decree,  tjupc  ilhe  ^eM!i>  ftidaid>  Kavif'tiTe  ttbfolHef 
direftion  06  the^w^  ittld-of  ^t>th«'^K(»^nbHs  fbi> 
ki  When-  die  peopte  had-  givfe'n-  tKWr  ^dTcnt,  aritf 
dvery  thing; WaB  goif  rtadTTfetfeWHg  fail-  tkrilticky 
otawnr  ocoimftH  «Vtfil>6fii#feliS\^allv)fittKMil%scelC' 
bmttd:  aff  chat  time;  Uit^  tT^tf-f  fBgf  a  Adbnii'i 
^-^Mmett'vi^alleell-  ih*{iMcegi9t»^h'itfi^|^i«>Hidt 
ftepitefemed  the  dciad  carHed>  (Sat-  ti&'bui^l,-  ad^ti^ 
tiwtlamentatioMftj  dndj  fiifg»(g>  t916'  liAodhzBiI  di^l-s 
«fiial-'  otv  Aich'  ocdafidni^ 

Add.  to  ^is'  die  mtttlliitirfg:  aHiF  d>«{m»<in'^'6f 
itenlbs*  the'  $> ftaeuW0#  M«rcufy,HirIitc)i  happened 

id 

I^OA'tH*  fcaft\oT'Ad'o1i't»Hlt  tlV  citFes  Itfut  tiejnfclverw 
tfMHiii^i  cbffini  w<>Hf  c?pM()i  A  emv'dSoV.'  tlie'-ftiit  lies' of 
ye<nt*  iral  Adoiti*  wfeieisofMl  ilriltec^ln'WIH/c^rtaitf  v^llS^ 
filled- witlr  earth,  in  wliieh'  tliey.h;id:  raifeti  ctmi,  bertft'iibtf 
lefttee^  and  tfcere  vefiels  wer^  called  titgdadufs  ofAdbnh:  Af« 
tfe^'tIl<e°ce^taldh'y^K^'o^,  t\it' gafjiiis  vi^fe' tbrowp  intu  the  fea 
ol>T(«tfnv(Er.  IW^ftRiraflwlBi  ctrfebfi^ia  thYougfioui"  all 
G«eece-aB(i-JBg|r{{ti  astt  ABteg:}tIt«'jiwr-toc;,~«iffiy^th^<ft} 
Aaerated  into  idolatry,  a$  we  l^^fh  firom  BMhtxljn^  Jki 
ImUi'tKreiai  m/emh  <weepiHg/tr  Tammt&,  that  is,  Adonis.. 

%  The  Athenians  had  ftataes  of  Mercury  at  the  doori  of  their 
miSktl  mide  of  fionea  of  a  cabical  form. 
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ta  ooe  iiighe;.  a.ctsaunflSsnett  wtHcfc^  atonaoi  «vcA; 
tkife  wha  ba(]t  longpdt^ifed  lUn|p  <^  that  noGtucc* 
It  wa&  impmtad  to  tbeGoiaMhi^iiati  ^  whon  cbe 
Symcufana  wore  ai  cobaiy^  v  aoi  ihfijf  i«tBe  fappofisd 
mhaio  dme.  ii^,  n  hfqpes  cbat  fwh  ^  prodigy  ffiig|ic 
iBduce  1^ Athenians  toilcfift  fram  the  w;m*«.  But, 
the  peofik  paid  Ikrk  irnrd  tift-ibii  uafrnuatkm,  or 
to.  die  di&QurffS(o£  thorn  wbot  £ud  diat  tkece.  was^ 
Oft  manner  o£  iUpocfage  bt  wbtt(  had.  happGird,,aiui 
that  b  wb  QotbiaBg: hva  dser  iwMf  ftelkk.of  a^pacceli 
o£  ywag^  feUcen^  fli^hed  with  wine^  and  bant  oo, 
feoie.emcca^agaoor*.  Itidigiiatiaiif  and  fisar  xaada» 
tUomiiakft  this  raatt^  nairanl>r&>r<  a  badomen^but. 
ft»e  the  cooibqaanpBi  ofi  a-  plott  which  ainafidr  a&. 
gDcater  maEfier^;.  and  thflroGswe  botb^&aata.  and» 
people  aiibnhifd  forendi  times  within-  afaw  days^, 
and  wcy  flaidiy  toBamiaod.cycij^  fU%ici(Nis  circumr^ 
ftanize^ 

Inidie  cneaiLtbii0cthitdcnia90f9C^  AiKlroGl^ 
duced  fome  Acheniafnflavea  and  aatain.  foj^namBrsv 
idio  aocxifexi^Akdhiadm  a«d;  bis^firiaads^dfr  defacing 
fomc  ctthcr  flatuosi.  and:  of  nvmiekiw^  the.  iaccedt 
myftienesJn.on9:o£tboiP!dhii^mEitre¥€l^  onrwhick 
oGcafioB,.  thc7iftti^.anacTJi9od^iiSrirq> 
heialdy  Po\ynatt>  the:tQ0Qh4»9aref^  and  Akibiadoa 
the  high-pmf&;.  his  Qlbo9  ootapanions  attending;  aa 
pfiHbnainttiatedj .  aiktitbenc&HietcaUM)  Myftas.!  Sqck 
wis^the.  import:  o£  t;lfe?dmc£|^i>»iC^.Tfaefialti9^tho 
fan  of  Cinvuv  whanaoDMbd^Alibkldefli  c^-  i<3^B{f^ 
lovacdaL'thtgoddefltey^Gerct^ami)!^  Thft 

peopie:  being  niuch^pmv«^Md.a4iAlcibuuies^.and 
Andracfes, .  hit .  ba  wneftl  tncmfs  .tsaff^eratingf  xheoi 
ftil^/moo^  at  fiA  Ue':ifM>  iomowiM  difconoer^ 
&Ki4vfacR  hei^pflfceivod  thatrtb^Mn^^'^Adifolfiin^ 
toc^.  iotendrdifbof  thQ»;SioHi»  vm^ 

c»tids.fidis,'  and  bcmidJ)^  (^  At|[hriet>aBd^Mant|;f 
ncanauronfifting  of  a  thouland  men,  declare;  that 
they,  were  willing^  to  crpfs  the  fcas  and  to  run  the 
>  ;•*'•  idft|ue 
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riiqui  of  a  foreign  War  for  the  fake  of  Alcibiades,  bue 
that  if  any  injury  were  done  co  him,  they  would 
itnmediately  march  home  again ;  then  he  recovered 
his  ipirits,  and  Speared  to  defend  himfelf.  It  wai 
mw  his  enemieis^  turn  to  be  dticoiiraged,  and  tafear 
that  th<^  people,  on  account  of  the  need  they  had  of 
Krh,  would  be  favourable  in  their  fentenee*  To^ 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  they  perfuaded  certain 
orators  who  were  not  reputed  to  be  his  enemies,  but 
hated  him  as  heartily  as  the  molb  prof eficd  ones, :  to* 
riiove  it  to  the  peoi^e,  •*  That  it  wi^  extremely  ab« 
*^  furd^  that  a  general  who  was  invefted  with  a  dif« 
•*  crctionary  power  and  a  very  important  command, 
^^  when  the  troops  were  coUeded,  and  the  allies  all 
««  ready  to  fail,  Ihould  lofe  time,  while  they,  were 
*•  calling  lots  forjudges,  and  filling  the  ^lafles  with 
«  water,  to  mcafure  out  the  time  of  his  defence* 
«*  In  the  name  of  the  gods  let  him  fail,  and  when 
^  the  war  is  concluded,  be  accountable  to  the  laws, 
•*  which  will  ftill  be  the  fame." 

Alcibiades  eafily  faw  their  malicious  drift  in  want<» 
mg  to  put  off  the  trial,  and  obferved,  "  That  it 
^  would  be  an  'iAtolera1)le"hiiidihip  to  leave  fuch 
^  accufations  and' calumnies  behihd  him,  and  to  bo 
^  fent  out  with  ib  important  a  commifiion,  while 
^  he  was  in  fufpence  a&  to  his  own  fate.  .  That  he 
^  ough't  to  fuffer  death,  if  he  could  not  clear  him- 
^  felf  of  thd  charge ;  but  if  -he  could  prove  his  in- 
•**nocence,  juftice  required  that  he.  ihould  be  fcr 
^  frtci  from  all  fearof  faUe.accuiers,  before  they 
^  itnt  him  agaiftft  their  enemies/'  But  he  could 
hot  obtain  that  favour.  He  was  indeed  ordered  to 
fet  II  fail;  whieh  he  fl:ccordingly  did^  togetker  with 
his  coUegues,  having,  near  an  hundred  and  forty 
jtall6ys  in  hk  company,  five  thoafimd  one  hundred 
ncavy-armed  foldlers,  and  about  a  tboufand  throe 
<     .'  hunderd 

:    g  The  fecond  yetr  of  the  cighcy-lrft  OTynpiadi  udl  fcvcn^ 
tyrath  ef  thiiPcloponiiefiaa  war* 
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hundred  archers,  (lingers  and  others  light-armed^ 
with  fuitable  provifions  and  ftores. 

Arrivmg  on  the  coaft  of  Italy,   he  landed, at 
Rhegium.     There  he  gave  his  opinion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  war  ihould  be  cdnduded,  and 
was  oppofed  by  Nicias :  but  as  Lamachus  ^eed 
with  him,  he  failed  to  Sicily,  and  made  himlelf 
matter  of  Catana.  *     This  was  all  he  performed* 
^ing  foon  fent  for  by  the  Athenians  to  take  his 
trial.    At  firft,  as  we  have  obierved,  there  was  no^ 
thing  againll  him  but  flight  fuipicions,  and  the  de- 
pofuions  of  flaves  and  perfons  who  fojourned  in 
Athens.    But  his  eaeniies  took  advantage  of  his 
abfence  to  bring  new  matter  of  impeachment,  add- 
ing to  the  mutilating  of  the  ftatues  his  facrileffiotia' 
behaviour  with  refpect  to  the  myfteries,  and  dtedg- 
log  that  both  thefe  crimes  flowed  front  the  fame 
iburce,  -f  a  conipiracy  to  change  the  govemmenL 
Ail  that  were  accufed  of  being  any  ways  concerned 
in  it,  they  committed  to  priibn  unheand ;  and  the/ 
repented  exceedingly,  that  they  bad  not  inuMdiately 
broqght  AJibiades  to  bis  triaU  and  got  him  con-^ 
demned  upon  j;  to  heavy   a  char^«    While  this 
fury  lafted,  every  relation,  every  firiendand  acquain* 
tance  of  his  was  veiy  leverely  dealt  with  by  the* 
people, 

Thucydides  has  omitted  the  names  of  the  ac« 
cufers,  but  others  mention  Dioclides  and  Teucer«' 
So  i^hrynichus,  the  confiic  poet, 

•Bffarprixc.    nucyd.Uh.vu 

t  They  gare  oat^  that  he  had  entered  uito  a  confpiracy  tm 
beimj  the  city  ta'tbe  L^cedaeoroniaiis,  atid  that  he  had  per* 
Anded  th<  4rgives  to  oadcrtake  fometbing  to  their  pre* 
judice.  ■  *» 

X  ^^^^aurtmf  rn^xmtnmt^  The  tranflationof  1758,  renders k 
fttgtua^  froQfi^  though  Plutarch  obferve^  a  licde  lower  chat  the 
proofs  were  very  weak,  ati4  ^^  evidence  falfe  and  lACoat 
tfteat. 
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GoodHzKvit^priiff^  hiVHir^.tt  fall \  Mr  bnak 
Thy  marbUnofci  u^fmefalfi  l>i9clides 
Onc(  more  h^sjhaps  infaulf^fin  dtlfich. 

Ms&o«  I^m  NifitfslgaiHJbdUtbatinfptmtr^ 
ttmer^  ibat  faiihbfs  Jti'dnf^t  bif^Jffrm  me 
Howards  fir  fmyury. 

[  l^dkMdt  nadnr  6r  ftroig  ivtd^nee  t^M  ^ifcti 
by  tb«  inferrtKd.  Qot  of  chfm  bcjng  a(k«d  ho^ 
h^  could  diftiiigtufh  the  facM  of  thole  wKo  dif' 
$gur«d  tibfe  fUtucs^  air^rcd^  thai  he  cfifterned 
iSm  bytho  U^  cf  the  iMim>  v^hicb  #a5  »pIaiM 
i^iy^  €ar  It  was  ddoe  it  dl6  time  6f  ch^  ittootr'^^ 
ilmi^  AU  pcffinii  of  uiMlefftaAdiKg  AMlimnekf 
mwift  (Mil  baiaefe$.  but  thi^  dtieaknt  did"  mnf  kv 
^  ledb  fMilyr  ihefito|d09  ihtPf  #crtt  on  with  dM^ 
{^m  r^  Md  violencB  intb  ^wiMd)'  ebev  Kjid  k^gutn 
IBlfii^g^iafowattQroi  jod  comitAMin^  alt  to^  |>i^il^ 
y^^  mimcft  w«ro  ^nw*  int 

Amoffft  ihofiti  dni  wd:e  litti^  itiitprl^ 
tD*$l^triiiK(Wtotbe^oraN:oiiAiidocki^y  whomrH^r^ 
Ifmm  the-  hUbdaoi  ledcom.  MioM^  chir  dbTcentiaMitf 
olUMfirtw    No  i^arphougbctior  bt»iH»|riendt!t>^ 


MUMT  gpwemasin^  bov  t  ^PVOHMii^  of  oli]^tt:H3r: 
What  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  being  fufpktf&tf 
qi  haMing  fi>aie  ooQCoiiii  iir  dftftoiifg  thil' Ab^Mer,  #as, 
IJMC  thr  neat  fiaittio  of  Mtmuvy,  i«hUfh  wa^  j^'acetf 
near  his  houfe,  being-  ooiflbcn^^  to^  cHitt^  g6d^  by 
the  tribe  called  JEgdiSy  was  almoft  the  only  one^ 
MiQMgft  the  more  remarkable,  which  was  left  entire^ 
Therefore  to  this  day  it  is  called  the  Hermes-a£*  An- 
docides,  and  that  title  univerfally  prevails,,  though 
^cihftriptioD  does. not  agpBt-withuttf^ 

Jfi  Kafipened  tiiM4Riiotogtfaore(Wbe>?Mfm  ittlpHfbft; 
ed  on  the  fame  account,  Andocides  contra&^d'atf 
wqVMoimn  and*  fHorftHKip  ^rittf  oneTifflseus  ^  a 
maftiflorequai  ihn^k-  to  Himfflft  But  of  uncommon* 
pttti; and  ad^iifg  fpirit.    He  advifed  Andocider t4 

accufe 
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accuie  l^qnfcjf  91^  «  fi^  ipQir }  bef:»]f?  the  ^ocree 
pronufcd  itnpuni^  |o  »py  ppe  tlw?  wouH  coofeii^ 
afi^  laffffp,  wl\eFm  'b^  ?Vep(  of  the  ifijdl  w«»s  \m- 
cert»in  to  ^  #p(|  much  19  ^  (}r^<l?4  )^  fucb  cif 
them  m  wpw  pcrtins  of  ^io^wa.  l^tc  rs:wei<;ntx4 
that  it  WW  twttpf  19  i^e  his  Jifc  by  *  fajfity^  th«i 
CQ  (q^  aq  inf^wow  ^tj^  AS  Wf.  r?^Uy  guilty  of 
the  t;rvnf  j  aqd  ttj^t  vufi  f^pf £t  P  ^he  putjUc,  U 
vopld  hp  ftp  %dvaq^  to  ^ve  vp  *  few  pcrfpiw  of 
dubious  ch^a^er^  ip  «fdcr  y)  refpu?  eii^  ^qq^ 
Qico  frojn  40  cqfagf d  ponm^a^cpi 
Aadt)pidef  w^  Prev^}e4  l^^n  by  tha^?  9rmmein«i 

IpaiC  <jrt>pr%  «n>oy«*  %h^  VwjfV^ty  propuie)!  Uy  th« 

^^  pmM^fd,  qc.<;cpf  »icw  th«  M.  N v> «».  pw^' 
core  the  greater  credit  to  his  depofition,  h»  9^0$^ 
^cn  hi«  ov*^!?WV?S'  . 

Hqwc?f n»  to?  (wry.  oF  tl^j/^  peppk  ijfv  not  ib  i«ti%» 
6c4  5  but  tu,ifnifig  fi;cu3f»  t^  pcffoo*  wl^o  1^^  di|;$fi^ 
^ured  tl^ie  Hertxii^  ^  i^i;  ^ad.  rcppled,  a^vbiio 
pnijf  tp.  tecQ-vcr  iti  IJ^sijigfi^,,  i;;  feU  tot^  upo» 
Al/^iui(:^  At;  laft  tl|^1||nt'  ^be  SaUpainijiii,  g^qi 
U>  fett|i  lwfn»_  artft^  eowiigh.  itttjofing,  tlf,of:qWfVi 
j^  to.  vfe  w>^efl<cc;  V  tp.  i^phioW  «>?;  hU.yecft)!^ 
biit  tOt  henaye  tfx  Ijwi^  with  ci«|ir^jj  apd  fo  iu^^ot 


)n  the  rnnv,  ij^w  it  Vfa^s  V>r  ^  eacnjiy/fS  SQiwtry^ 
^if^Afci^i^s^  had  Ijf  IjCQft  fo.  ^i^p^p^  ipigbt 
)i4^ye  raited  wipi  all  the  eafe  in  the  world.  Indeed, 
me  ibidiers  exprefl^$l  great  pn^aQnefs.at  his  I^^ving 
them,  and  expcfted  thlf  th€  war  woiiil^^bR  fo^jfj^Qm: 
Jtft^tgrwJffi*  by,)thej4l>ftfVR-co.u;iffk^fJ^ 

wn  bc4d  and  brave,  buCi  hd  wiis^  wantirtg^'  both  in 
tfgnity  and- weight,  hy  rj^^fop^of  hu  poverty;. 
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Aldb'iacJes  immediately  |f  embarked :  the  confc- 
quence  of  which  was,  that  the  Athenians  'could  not 
toke  Meflena.  There  were  perfons  id  the  town 
ready  to  betray  it,  whom  Alcibiades  perfectly  knew, 
and  as  he  apprized  feme  that  were  friends  t6  the'  Sy- 
racufans  of  their  intentioii,  the  affair  mifcarried. 

As  foon  as  he  arrived  at  Thurii,  he  Went  on  fhore," 
and  concealing  himfelf  there,  eluded  the  fearch 
^hich  was  made  after  him.  But  fome  perfon  knowing 
liim,  andiaying,  "  Wijlnotyou,  then,  truftyour 
**  country?**  Heanfwered,  **  A$  to  any  thing  ellcf 
••  I  will  truft  her ;  but  with  my  life  I  would  not 
••  truft  even  my  mother,  left  flic  fiiould  miftake  a* 
•*  black  bean  for  a  white  onfe.**  Aftei^wards  being 
told,  that  the  republic  had  condemned  him  to  die,* 
Vt  faid,  ♦*  But  I  will  make  them  find  that  lint 
u  alivc.**^  '  '^      i  -     •    ^ 

The  information  againft  him  ran  thtiS :  •*  Thet 
*•  falus,  the  fon  of  Cimon,  of  the  ward  of  Lactas* 
^  accuferii  Alcibiades,  the  fon  oi  Clinias,  of  the 
*^  ward  of  Scambbnis,  of  iacfilegioady  ofiendih^  the 
**  goddelles Cei-es  andProfeipine,  by  counterfeiting^ 
•*  dicir  myfterics,  and  fliewmg  them  to'  his  com*; 
•*  panions  in  hisownhoufe.  Wearing  fuch  aibbe 
•*  as  the  high-prieft  dpcs  while  be  fhews  th*  hol)^ 
•«  things,  he  called  himfelf  high-prieft,  as  he  did 
**  Pblytion  torch-bearer,  and  Thcodorui?  of  the  ward 
•^  of  Phygea,  herald:  and  the  reft  of  hif  companions 
*«  he  cdkd  *  perfons  imtiaUd^  and  htttbrtn  of  tH 
*•  fecret\  herein  airang  contrary  to  the  rules  and 
"^ccremoniet  el^lifhed  i>y  the  f  Eumolpidae,  the 
'  •*  herald* 

,    B  He  pradendy  ciiib»rked  oo  a  veffel  of  his  ow%  and  oat  oq 
the  Salaminian  galley.  .•*.... 

'  *  The  ifijfia  or  perTons  initiated  were  to  remain  a  year  mx- 
tder  fMbalion,  during^  which  time  they  were  togo  oo  farther 
th^  tfa4  veftibole  of  the  lemptie;  after  that  ^t^rip  w^  expiredl 
they  were. called  iMtm^  and  admitted  to  all  the  myfteria»  ex- 
cept foich  as  were  reserved '  for  the  priefb  only. 
t  Eumclpus  was  the  firft  who  fettled  thefe  myftcries  of  Ceres, 

lor 
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*^  hcialds  ^d  prieAs  at  Eleulis."  As  he  did;  not 
App^r^  t^j  condemned  him,  coDfifcated  his  goo^ 
aqd:Oird?rccLaU  t^  pfiefb  an^  prieftcffcs  ta<iei^u^ 
^^  qcecFatkui  again^  him;  which  was  denoimqed 
a?G9r^ii^y  by  ail  but  Theano^  the  dai^tec  of  Mc- 
nM>  pri^ftcfi^  9f  t^  temple  of  Ag^aul&s^  who  ^Xr 
f:ufed  b^rfelf,  alledging  tliat  Jbe  vfas  afrieftefs  foj^ 
fr^fffr^  np\  for  t^tc^ation. 

WJij^lf  tlileie  decrees  and  fentences  were  paiBng 
l^amft  Alcit^iades,  he  was  at  Argbs  \  having  qifijc^*- 
ted  Thurii^  w(iiclt  no  longer  aiBforcled  him  afafe  ofy- 
huiH  to  G9me  into  Pelopopncfus.  Still  dreading  hU 
caemif^  tod  giving  up  aU  hopes  of  being  r^i^ejl 
CO  l^is  C9}f  ntry>  he  fent  to  Sparta  to  defire  pernfiiSipo 
IP  $v^  t|^rf  aj)der  f hf  protedion  of  the  public  faidv 

rcplfiftg  to  ierv9  tbat  ftate  more  effedually,  noty 
^)|$  tjif ir  friend,  than  he  had  annoyed  fhenj^ 
whilft  th^  c^Afn>y*  'The  Sparuns  granting  him  ^ 
faife  CQQfiu^  .^nd  e^cprefTing  their  readine^'to  r^r 
ceive  lum»  he  went  thither  with  pleafure.  Onp 
499g  ^  f9Qn  eSedpd,  which  was  to  procure  fuc- 
CQ«|i]f|  for  %i:acuj(e  without  farther  hefitation  or  da* 
lajf^  hayiog  peri'uaded  them  to  fend  Gvlippus  thithei:, 
la  uke  uppn  him  the  diredion  of  tne  war,  and  t> 
xn|0?L  (h^  A^€^^  power  in  Sicily.  Another  thinjf 
vbich  ht^.  perCuaded  them  to  was,  to  declare  waf 
ag^r^lt  ^^e  ^tiscQ^ans^  apd  to  btfgin  its  operations 
OQ  ihp  cp^ti^ent:  an4  the  third,  which  Was  thp 
Hio^  itoporc^nc  qf  all,  was  tp  get  Decelea  fortified  \ 
p^x  this  ^n^"^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  wy 
Drodu^iy^pfg]%at  mischief  to  that  commonwealth.  * 

Thefc 

Cor  which  reafon  his  dcfcendants  had  the  care  of  them  after 
Jkim  \  and  vhen  hil  lin.^  AUcjci,  thofe  who  facceeded  in  tl^e 
fiindion,  were^  notwithftandifig,  called  EumolpiJa:. 

*  h^\%  kiog  of  Sparta,  at  the  head  of  a  very  nomerous  armv 
itf  Laiccd^tiaoojisMni^  Corinthians,  and  other  nations  of  Pelopon* 
ncC^f  if  vaded  A^t^^a.  and  according  to  the  advice  which  AT* 
jdblades  Had  ^iven»  teized  and  fortified  Decelea,  which  ftood  at 
jurati^'diitacce  from  Athens  and  the  (j-ontlert  0/  BoeotU,  anci 
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Thcfe  mcafurei  procured  Alcibiadcs  the  ptt^Iu! 
approbation  at  Sparta,  and  he  was  no  leis  admired 
for  his  manner  of  living  in .  private.  By  cori^ 
forming  to  their  diet  atui  other  aufterities,  he 
charmed  and  captivated  the  people*.  When  they 
faw  him  clofe  fhared,  bathing  in  coM  water,  feeding 
6h  their  coarie  bread,  or  eating  their  black  broth,  they 
could  hardly  believe*  that  fuch  a  man  had  ever  kept 
a  cook  in  his  houfe,  feen  a  perfumer,  or  worn  a 
robe  of  Milefian  purple.  It  ieems,  that  amongft 
his  other  qualifications,  he  had  the  very  extraordi« 
nary  art  of  engaging  the  affeftions  of  thofe  with 
whom  he  convened,  by  imitating  and  adopting 
their  cuftoms  and  way  of  living.  Nay,  he  turned 
•himfelf  into  all  manners  of  fofmsi  with  more  -cafe 
than  the  camclcon  changes  his  colour.  It  is  notv 
we  are  told,  in  that  animaPs  power  to  afllime  a 
ivhite,  but  Alcibiades  could  adapt  himfelf  either  to 
jgood  or  bad,  and  did  not  find  any  thing  t^ich  he 
attempted,  imprafticablc.  Thus  at  Sparta  he  wa$ 
all  for  cxercife,  frugal  in  his  diet,  and  fevere  in  his 
manners.  In  Afia  he  was  as  much  for  mirth  and 
pleafurc,  luxury  and  eafe.  In  Thrace,  again,  ridiid^ 
and  drinking  were  his  favourite  amufements  r  ana 
in  the  palace  of  Tiflaphernes,  the  Perfian  grandee^ 
he  outvied  the^Perfians  themfelves  in  pomp  and 
fplcndor.  Not  that  he  could  with  fo  much  cafe 
change  his  real  manners,  or  approve  in  his  heart 
the  form  which  he  affumed ;  but  becaufe  he  knew 
that  his  native  manners  would  be  unacceptable  t6 
thofe  whom  he  happened- to  be  with,  he  immedi-^ 
ately  conformed  to  the  ways  and  falbions  of  what- 
ever 

hy  means  of  which  the  Athenians  were  now  deprived  of  the 
profits  of  their  filver  mines,  of  the  rents  of  their  lands,  and  of 
the  fuccours  of  their  neighbours.  But  the  greateft  mitfortiiiM 
which  happened  to  the  Athenians,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  to  this  time,  was  that  which  befe!  them  this  year  in  Sicily^ 
where  they  not  only  loft  the  conqueil  they  aimed  at,  together 
with  the  reputation  they  Sad  fo  long  maintained,  bttt  their 
fleet,  their  army,  and  cheir  generals. 
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rver  place  he  came  to.  When  he  was  at  Lace^s- 
oion,  if  you  regarded  only  his  oucfide,  you  would 
fay  as  the  proverb  does.  This  is  not  the  fon  of 
Achilles,  iut  Achilles  hirnfelf\  this  man  has  furely 
been  brought  up  under  the  eye  of  Lycurgus  :  but 
then  if  you  looked  more  nearly  into  his  difpofition 
and  his  actions,  you  would  exclaim  with  Eledra  in 
in  the  poet,  t  The  fame  weak  woman  fiill !  For  while 
king  Agis  was  employed  in  a  diftant  expedition,  he 
corrupted  his  wife  Timsea  fo  eflfefhiaUy,  that  flie 
was  with  child  by  him,  and  did  not  pretend  to  deny 
it;  and  when  fhe  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  though  in 
public  (he  called  him  Leotychides,  yet  in  her  own 
noufe  ihe  whifpered  to  her  female  friends  and  to  her 
fervants,  that  his  true  name  was  Alcibiades.  To 
fuch  a  d^ree  was  the  woman  tranfported  by  her 
paifion.  And  Alcibiades  himielf  indulging  his 
vein  of  mirth,  ufed  tafay,  '^  His  motive  was  not 
*^  to  injure  the  king,  or  tofatisfy  his  appetite,  but 
^'  that  his  ofispring  might  one  day  fit  on  the  throne 
^^  of  Lacedsemon."  Agis  had  information  of  theie 
matters  from  feveral  hands,  and  he  was  the  more 
ready  to  give  credit  to  them,  becaufe  they  agreed 
with  the  time.  Terrified  with  an  earthquake,  he 
had  quitted  his  wife's  chamber,  to  which  he  re- 
turned not  for  the  next  ten  months ;  at  the  end  of 
which  Leotychides  being  born,  he  declared  the 
child  was  not  his  •,  and  for  this  ftafon  he  was  never 
fufiered  to  inherit  the  crown  of  Sparta, 

After  the  mifcarriage  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily, 
the^ people  of  Chios,  of  Leibos  and  Cyzicum,  fent 
to  treat  with  the  Spartans  about  quitting  the  in- 
teiefts  of  Athens,  and  putting  themfelves  under  the 
protedion  of  Sparta.  The  Boeotians,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  iblicited  for  the  Lefbians,  and  Pharnabazus 
K  2  fqr 

t  This  IS  fpoktn  of  Hermione,  in  the  Orcft^s  of  EoiipidcF, 
apOB  her  difcoveriog  the  fame  vanity  and  folicitttde  ab(iat  her 
bcMty,  wjien  sdran^ed  in  yearsyr  tbat  flie  b«d  wi)«i^  ihe  wu 
youag. 
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for  the  people  of  Cyzicum,  btrt  at  the  perftiafloft  o# 
Alcibiaacs,  fuccours  were  fent  to  thofe  of  Chior  be- 
fore all  others.  He  IHcewHe  paflfed  ovtr  into  Ionia, 
and  prevailed  with  almoft  aH  that  cocntry  to-rcrok, 
and  attending  the  Laced^nrcmwrr  genmfe  in-  the 
execution  of  moft  of  their  commiflions,  he  did  great 
prejudice  to  the  Athenians. 

But  Agis,  who  wasr  aleady  hh  enemy  on  account 
of  the  injury  done  to  his*  bed,  conW  not  endure  his 
glory  and  prcfpcrity :  for  moft  of  the  prcfent  fuc- 
ceffes  were  afcribcd  tO'  Alcibiades:    The  great  and 
the  ambitious  among  the  Spaitans  \Tere  indeed,  in 
general,  tovrchcd  with  etrvy  j    and  had*  influence 
enough  with  the  civil:  ma^iftnite*,  to  procure  ordcfi 
_  to  be  fent  to  their  friends  m  loina  to  IcilJ  him.     But 
timely  forefceing  his  danger,  and  cautioned  by  hii 
fears,  in  every  ftep  he-  took  he  ftHl  fcrf  ed  the  La- 
cedaemonians, taking  care  all  the  while  not  to  put 
kimfelf  in  their  power.     Inftcad  of  that,  he  fought 
the  proteftion  ot  Tiflfaphernes,  onb  of  the  grandees- 
of  rerfia,  or  Lieutenants  of  the  king.     With  this 
Perfian  he  foon  attained  the  higheft  credit  and  au- 
thority :  for  being  himfclf  a  very  ftrbtle  and  infinccir 
man,  he  idmired  the  art  and  kcenncfs  of  Alcibiades^ 
Indeed,  by  the  elegance  of  his  converfation  and  the 
charms  of  his  politcnefs,  every  man  w^  gained,  all 
hearts  were  touched.     Even  thofe  that  teared  and 
envied  him,  were  not  infenfible  to  pleaftirfe  in  his 
company  •,  and  while  they  enjoyed  it,  their  rcfent- 
'  ment  was  difarmed.    Tiflaphemes,  in  all  other  cafes 
-favage  in  his  temper,  and  the  bittereft  enemy  that 
Greece  experienced  among  the  Perffans,  gaite  him- 
"felf  up,  notwithftanding,  to  the  flatteries  of  AlciW- 
'ades,  infomuch  that  he  even  vied  with  and  exceeded 
him  in  addrefe.     For  t)f  aH  his  gardens  that  whidi 
excelled  in  beauty,  which  was  remarkable  forihe 
falubrity  of   its  ftreams  and  the  freflinefs  of  its 
meadows,  which  was  fet  off  with  pavilions  royaUy 
adorned  and  retirements  finiihed  in  the  moft  elqgant 

tdb^ 
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tiift^,  4ie  d^lingiiii)M(l  ^  the  mxnc  of  Alci^iadss  ( 
tod  every  one  continued  to  give  it  that  lappel- 


RfjoS^g,  tbfi^seSofCy  the  .intorpfts  of  Lacedemon^ 
jud  feartpg  ^t  :peo{ile  as  treacherous  to  him,  he 
TCprefentf4  tkem  aM  their  kii>g.Agis,  ina<Jliiad- 
!vaiiC8geous  lUght,  ito  TilCmfaernes.  He  advisfed  him 
«ot  t^  aflift  J^9m  ^ffi^6iEUfiUy»  nor  abfoiutejiy  io  rui(i 
the  A£lifeefu^%,  but  to  iend  hi3  Aibfidies  to  Sparta 
<ivick  :a  %ari9g  hand ;  that  (b  the  two  powers  mighjC 
ififeAfiibihr  weaken  and  cooTume  each  Qther,  and 
'botb.Mtai}:  be  Wdy  Subjected  to  the  king*  .  Tifla- 
j>haraes  MadUy  faUowed  4ii6  ^couafels,  and  it  waa 
evident  «t0^  ftbe-werld  «bat  he  held  h'lm  in  th^ 
.gDeai^  admirajtio^  anddleeoi;  which  made  him 
jequanycQofiderpble  ifMCb  the  Greeks  of  both  partie^'i 
Thcr  Adiftiiaas  reftBtfiiff  the  feotence  t^y  had 
.^pa0ed  Ufmn  hioD,  becaq^  they  had  fufiered  for  it 
iifice :  and  Akibiades,-  on  his  fide,  was  under  Ibnoe 
.fear.aooi^wneeriit  k%Si%  H  thA-  republic  were  dc- 
itrayed,  Jie  Ibould  faU  4n.t0  due  hands  of  the  Lace* 
d^monians  who4iaM;iili:hi9)« 

At  idiac  ttfiie,'the-w^bk  ftmngthof  the  Athenians 

Uy  af  Saroos.     Withlh^ii?  j^ipS'ient  out  frooitbence, 

riiqr  Tccoverbd  fofwof-<hp»«own4  which  hiadfovpk- 

«d,  aad  mbens  they  k^t  |o  their  duty  ^  aqd  atfea 

thqr  xtefcinrfocvie  tm^fwtc  a^k  tOin«ake  head  againft 

'fliCftrieMmiQS}'  A^tohey  were  afraid  <^Ti^aphernejS, 

'and  the  JBboimciaa  fleet  9f  ;an  hundred  and  fifty 

jhips,  which  hvorefaidiW  be  cooiipg  againU;  tbeqfi  i 

ifcrtwg^infk'i^h  »  force  they  x:oi4d  ifot  Iwpfi  to  dc- 

icndihetnfeWes, .  Alaitnaden^  apprifcd.  of  this,  pri- 

^tely  icfnta  meflbi^^r  to  the  principal  Athenians 

at  Samw,  to  give  meoi  hopes  that  he  vyould  pno- 

eure  tl^  (the  friend^  pfTiflapherii^;  not  to 

KOomoMnd  tonfclf  Mthe  ipeopk,  wMort  h^  cwld 

-not  tzuft;  ibwt  to  obl^gje  Jthe  nobility^  if  they  would 

*  dbut  jcxerfc  .thftir  {fu|>ei:iority,   r^prefe  {fee  infolence 

iiof.thc  commonalty,   and  taking  the  government 

K  3  into 
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.  into   their  own  hands,   by  chat  means  fave  ^eif 
country. 

All  the  officers  readily  embraced  hb  propofal,, 
except  Phrynichus,  who  was  of  the  ward  ciDtrades. 
He  alone  fufpeded,  what  was  really  the  cafe,  that 
it  was.  a  matter  of  very  little  confequence  to  Alcibi- 
ades  whether  in  oligarchy  or  democracy  prevailed 
in  Athens ;  that  it  was  his  bufineis  to  giet  htmielfVcr 
called  by  any  means  whatever,  and  that  therefore,  by 
his  inveftives  againft  the  people,  he  wanted  only  cq 
infinuate  hinrirelf  into  the  good  graces  of  the  nobir 

-lity.  Upon  thcfe  reafons  proce^ed  the  oppoGtion 
of  Phrynichus :  but  feeing  his  opinion  difrc^nded* 
and  that  Akibiades  muft  certainly  become  his  ene- 
my, he  gave  fecret  intelligence  to  Aftyochus,  th^ 
enemy's  admiral,  of  the  double  part  which  Akibi- 
ades adbed,  advifing  hinr  to  beware  of  his  defigns, 
and  to  fecure  his  perfon.  But  he  knew  not  that 
while  he  was  bemtYrag,  he  was  himfelf  betrayed. 
For  Aftyochus  wannng  to  make  his  court  to  Tifla- 
phemes,  informed  Akibiades  of  the  affair,  who^  he 
knew,  had  the  ear  of  that  ffjfafidoe. 

Akibiades  immediately  Mit  proper  perfons  to 
Samos  with  an  accufatibn  againft  Phrynkhus  i^  who 
leeing  no!  other  refowee;  as  «very  body  was  agaiiUt 
him,  and  exprefled  great  indignaHon  at  his  behavi- 
our, atten)pted  to  cure  one  evil  with  another  and 
a  greater.  Forhe  fenf  to  A%ochus  to  complain  of 
his  revealing  his  fecret,  2nd  to  offer  tti  deliver  up 
to  him  the  whole  Athenian  fleet*  and  ar mjr.  Tms 
««ceafon  of  PhrynichiKSjhoweveri  did'  no  injury  to 
the  Athenians,  becaisfe  it  was  again  betrayed  by 
Aftyochuis  yf<yt  h<e  laid  the^wbole  matter  before  Al- 
cibiadi^s.     PhrynichUs  haid  the  fagacity  to  forefee, 

I  <2nd'  n)  tltpeft  ahotber 'Mcufation  from  Akibiades, 

'  and  to  be  /beforehand  ^^kh'him,  he  'himfelf  fiopc- 
^<rarhcd  tlie  Athenians,' that' thc<  fcncwfcy: would  cn- 
deavbi^r't^  furpriie  them;  and  ^therefore  defioed 

;.".\,    Z'A\     ■        '.r,    hr.;     ^v-.'.     ■'.--■;'.     '   :  thorn 
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them  to  be  upon  their  guards  to  keep  on  board  dieir 
fiiips,  and  to  fortify  their  camp. 

While. the  Athenians  were  doing  this,  letters  came 
from  Alcibiades  again,  advifms  them  to  beware  of 
Phrynichus,  who  had  undertaken  to  betray  their 
fleet-to  the  enemy:  but  they  gave  no  credit  to  thefc 
difpatches,  fuppofing  that  Alcibiades,  who  perfefUy 
knew  the  preparations  and  intentions  of  the  enemy, 
«bufed  that  knowledge  to  the  raifing  of  fuch  a  ca- 
lumny againft  Phry^nichus.  Yet  afterwards,  whea 
Phrynichus  was  ftabbed  in  full  aflembly  by  one  of 
Herm(Hi's  foldiers  who  kept  guard  that  day,  the 
Athenians  taking  cognizance  of  the  matter,  after 
his  death,  condemned  Phrynichus  as  guilty  of  trea- 
fon,  and  ordered  Hermon  aad  his  party  10  be  crown- 
ed JFor  diipatchinff  a  traitor. 

The  mends  cff  Alcibiades,  iieho  now  had  a  fupe- 

rior  inteneft  a£  Samos,  fent  Pifander  to  Athens,  to 

change  the  form  of  government,   by  encouraging 

the  nobility  to  aflume  it,  and  to  deprjiye  the  people 

of  their  power  and  privileges,  as  the  condjgcion  upon 

which  Alcibiades  would  psocupe  them  the  friendmip* 

and  alliance  of  Tiflaphernes.    This  was  the  colour 

and  the  pretence  made  ufe  of  by  thoie  who  wanted  to. 

introduce  an  oligarchy.    But  when  that  body  which 

were  called  the  ^f/ie  tboufand^  but  in  fad  were  only- 

*/Mr  btmdred^  haa  got  the  power  into  their  hands, 

:tbey  paid  but  little  attention  to  Alcibiades,  and 

4;arqe0  qn  the  war  but  flowly ;  partly  diftrufting  the 

.  ]C  4  citizens* 

-^  Ti  m^  at-fi^proDoiedr  iM  •tdy  the  dregs  pf  the  people 
Ibould  lofe  their  autooritVj^  which  was  to  be  vefted  in  five 
thoafand  of  the  moft  wealthy,  who  were  for  fhe  future  to  be' 
Apated  the  people.  Btit  when  Pifandei^raad  his  dTociates 
fcoad  the  ^n^h  of.  fheir  psrf^;  they  qirmd  it  that  the  old 
&>«  of  govriiineatihottldbe^iflblved,  and  that,  five  ^r^/«jw 
iboold  be  eleded;  that  thefe  ^vt  (hould  chafe  a  hundred  ;  thut 
each  6f  iStke  hondred  ihoold  chafe  three;  that  the  four  hon^ 
dped  thiiaieleAed  (hoald jMoaie  a  fen«ie.with  fiiprenie  power,f 
ajMl  Aould  confult  the  five  thoofiuid  only  when  and  on  fuch 
natters  89  they  thopght  fit* 
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citizens  Who  did  not  yec  Tcftifii  the  new  f(xin  tf  ^o^ 
vernment,  and  partly  hopii^  that  the  Lacedae* 
ft^nkft^,  Who  i^ere  dways  inclined  to  fz^iauf-  an 
dligalthjr,  i^ould  not  prefe  Aem  with  their  ^w^ 

Silcfh  of  the  commonalty  «s  tvtre  at  hodite^  wc1t^ 
Sikhi  through  fear,  thoiu^h  much  againft  tiieir  w3I  i 
j5r  a  tlurriber  of  thofc  who  had  openly  oppdfed  the 
^fi»-  *tf«*H  were  put  to  dewh.  Bat,  wheh  theJy 
iSSk  "wett  ^x  Samos  'weie  mfomied  of  the  ^affkir^ 
Aty  Welre  hi^Wy  incenfed  ut  it,  and  mclmed  knme-^ 
aikcly  tt  fet  fuiflibr  the  Fft-aeds;  In  the  firft  ptad^ 
however,  they  feht  for  Alcibiades,  and  havii^  tip- 
poihted  K\tt\  rficfr  general,  ordered  him  to  lead  dicm 
againft:  the  tyrants,  and  demolfih  both  them  and 
their  power.  On  fuch  an  occ^fion,  ahnoft  knf 
otfifer  hikn,  fttddetily  exalted -by  the  favour  rfJihe 
#fuMt«de,  wdutd  have  thought  1ie  htuft  havt  com- 
plied Vith  liU  their  humouts,  and  ndt  have  con- 
eWidiatd  th<tfe  in  any  thing,  who,  from  a  ^fii^tivc 
ihd  it  bafiiftred  man,  had  raHed  him  to  be  cbiii-- 
teihcler  in  cHfcf  trf"  ftich  a  fleet 'Sirrdarmfy,  :Bdt  to 
Bbhav*d  tis  beeame  a  ^reat  general,  ami  ^^veiiimbRl 
Ak\r  'plirnging  into  error  tJirobgh  the  vmlcnte  >of. 
tfheir'fa'gfe.  THfetarc  6f  hise^idently  Wttstbt^faw 
ing  6{  \he  toifiifiOn w^akh.  F*  ^4  th^y  ^hA&  -fiite* 
home,  as  th^  pPop^fed^'the^^Bcmy 'wbold  >baV 

HeUefportt  Jirid  '^is  i(linHlyt^*hodt*rlki«gfft^lb«Jwv 
*4Hle  the  Athenians  woul4  have  been  engaged  in  a 
civil  war,  of  which  Athens  itfelf  muft  have  beei> 

hiades,  wio  hot  only  fecc{  ^K^J  argiimi^ni^  WfepJ^ 
do  ^itk  the  army  in  generaly  and  inFcnrmed  ^em  at* 
tk^f  tJ*^fi  Irat  applied  m  them  dne^^e,xifi^ 
ijitfe^tfes  ro  l&hre  anfd'lfei^ce  fo  Mi^^j '%  '*?*^jfti'5? 
was/ai3KiXedjf)y  the  Iqijd  harangues  ofl^ 
^f  ^  Wtrid ^of  Stm,  whftMifctckd  hioi.^itfliiu^ 

:•'      '  -"•  '    '.  '•  ^'    -■•  --^thr 
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Uiewfaolc^  aildfaadtiie  ftcoiigcft'voicii.^f^ytaiM 
amoDg  the  if\thcniaho; .  .      -V 

Aodthcr  gre^  HTvioc  pefifonhedoi^ip  Aleibtadei^ 
wte,  kit  anderc^tilg  titet  cho  Ph^wygian  As«^'  wHicft 
the  JLaaedabhibnhins.  siKpcAlnl'  lirom.  t^erkdigr'iflf 
^orfia,  ^itmldeklJiarj:jobitkeiybeflJ8nft»  w^tickft 
not  a;^  on  the  enemy's  fide.  In  confequence  oftUk 
{nfdfnife>  lie  ibctbat j^  a|)d]btniil]rrat;fC)(fiMei$  luid 
prevailed  i  tfK>tt  .Tiflht)1«nBaJqpt  tki  f6rwanl  thn 
Ai^^  wUch^verfe-1dreKl^!eomevas^fiB?n.^^^^ 
init  .to  idiftppmbt^iind'flecenft^lhdlMcciit^^ 
i^v^iilidels^  'botiil  ififlds^  aiitt:;pnritic!iilsii|f^  tfae^ibeic^^ 
ttieiBOfiiansv  nri»u(cd'  3yc9bi|diB^  cif  jhiiidiffriii^ Jtfasfec 
fleet  :fhon\^adiiMQg.ie  thc^raid vfo^^iiiejr  fofFpoffNl 
he  hsd  inihruft^j  tHfe  JPerfiah  toiearvt^'^e  GreriEs  t» 
deftro)F  each  other.  :  Anc^  indeed,  kiwa^  bbiriodt 
bncm^  that  fach  a  -fbrce  ddded  to  'eitfaer^f|di^ 
vodid  entimly: haveTlcprived  tUe ocHef  of  the^kknd^ 

After  thfS4  fcbe  ^^ti^mt  btmdteSymrt  foon  i[iwillad;| 
llie  ifneads  isfrAldbisxfev  Tcrf  iteadBy^iniling^tbofe 
wko'^vrre  for:a  demooraoyi  :  ATidirhow  ihe  frcbpli 
in  the  city  not  onfyi^riflKd  fbr  JKtn^  tourioditifaiafirieci 
liiai*t0Tetiini)$^4  )^A  be  tbdtgbe:i€:iaac  'beftr^^.re^ 
pamymh  tsmpty  hahS^  'Oi.  wcAoot  IJalbrin^  trffidSted 
fealetiifog:t9ertfay  cf;  not^  ^bbtsnftsaS  'of  beaig^ 
debteftw  tbedoinjlflAdnanabf^troiBi'df  thfe  mttlaradev 
to^iftingnifli' tog  aBpedaiicafcyrlhig>tficmt>v-  Paim^ 
tUcoAtt^  irim^usms  adthna  Cbif:<ihi|n^  ibe  cnvhsfed 
0n  tbe  fda  ibf  <2idd«^Qihtd^1bbodr'tJieriSdc{aF^ 
«riifaffe*lie  :get  iiKdUit^ce  tinoi'MM  B^tarv 

tdb'^arifaiinl;  i^iftikB  ibkhzhUnfviiDk^floh  viMrA% 
the  HriUeftidiit;)  |(»^iind  ^t.<ilfa0 /Aatei^air.-Tlttt 


t  Tbe  fame  yfzr  that  they  were  fet  op,  which  wai  the  ftw 

fiil^Vittti^fli  tfii:  ftaion  o£  Ml-  hwiM  4h)i*  ttf^i^naM* 
•f  liter  hmrfFffd'taaUslMd  by  Sokio^  wUck  theft  trnkkU-a^ 
fhe  few  months  they  were  in  power.  . : .    r .    .  1 1  /"  r.  -f 
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%itii'«rittRr4iiid1iai; '  Uoon  chat^  Aidbiades,  wtth 
twenty  of  his  Mft  (hips  weiddiig  dmoogh  the  midft 
fif  ^mi,  taftmtd  lx>4teilt)Dre,  Md  ^tinrg  made  a 
dUfiOm^  ^mc^iibd  vhlifeitlftt^ed  Aom  die  flups,  and 
'MH^  ^at  mia4iei9  of  4bem.  .  He  bkewife  de- 
NM«9d  MindftniA  ^$kA  fhirnabMOtt  who  came  to 
^iteit'tiJccom.  MtmAsanis  made  a  brive  nsfiftance  and 
wts^ftin,  ^but  Pkamab'atiK  &¥(0d  htitifelf  by  flights 
7iHt^isJd»tMn&  itcwiiimA  ifoafttn  <of  die  ficid  ^aod 
tbftHe  fpoils^  and  look  aBl^dkeemmteslhips.  iiaii- 
^10^  «(ib  foilbSltd  ditaiiblms  lof  Cyssicttm,  which 
^9M  ttbaiidoiked4>y  l^hamafaiaieu^  and  deprived  of 
^the»  aiaMbaAce  «f '^tte'  BelofioAhcfiMs^  f4io  i^ete  al- 
*iiu»ft  afl  cut>of;  (the^r  9i(X  only  ^urtfd  cbe  BieUef- 
jpony  Ibut  efiwtdy  «leaMl  ^e  fea  ^  The  >LktUxiia 
tWim^  ^e  fattdra^  war  interested,  whad),  in  the 
Usieanic^ftae, ^is togi^ ibe^frm'.M  aoc(Mm4>f 
tfaeif  AiMfertuiAe.    ^^  Our  g)k)ry  is  faded.     Min- 
^*  dapas  is  9atn.    Otff  ^dldiefs*  aire  itamfig •,  jand  lao 
^  kiib«9«i(%iNtteit4lefr»e>«ake/* 
'    C^  'the  )e)thi&r  'hand^  vAkibiades'$  men  mctt  .ib( 
^tefase^  a»d  tot^ifo  mudiHipim  ihetm  becaufe  chey 
bad  ^lara^lbeai  ^ittMidii^  chat  they  (woaki  ao& 
xVDucHfeie  ^ven  to  tnik  wMi  •other  wN>pft  that  lia4 
'beeiililniiematfs  beaten.    It  liappened  not  long  be- 
;fofies  ehit  T)hraiiy]tos4)avi|ig  mtu»tied  in  his  attempt 
ii))6»*^E|)tefui,  the  Ephefianc' ^reiSxid  a  trophy  of 
:$  tomfe  kiJFeproadi  of  ^e  Afheniofis^    The  loldier% 
{Of 'jA4dt>ladt$,  ttorefetie,  -upbraided  thofe  •of  Thra- 
iyilift  ^ichtfais  <affair^^iiiiagrdfyk«g  ikttmfelv^  aad 
^ktstr  -^^rat,  'tthd  ^JiCAainiitg  to  'join  the  ^  odieis^ 
ieither^  the  pitofteiof  ^c^eii^ife  or  in  theitantp.    But 
<fit)bti «ftet #h»i l^tt-nkbMinii^ith  a^ia^mng bodyuof 
isbrfe  iAd  -foot  ^Mtacked  ithe  &ridea>f  ophrafylius^ 

.  ./^^Pffiyhles  btfaniaai  kto  af  wo^,*  4iac  tlie  Eph^fiiiit 

'ans^^and[  it  was  thif  tiew  and  mortt/yii^  circumftancel  with 
-;wWA  Aiattaatrt*«MdiersfcimnichtM  tlitffe tf  Th«riryi1iis.; 
•     *^  DiODOU*  lib.  xitftf- 
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who  were  ravaging  the  country  about  Abydos,  Al- 
dbiades  marched  «o  their  afiiftance,    routed  the 
enemy,    and,    together  with  Thrafyllus,    purfuect 
them  umi)  night.    Then    he  admitted  Thrafyllus 
into    his  company,    and    with   muttial    civilities 
and  fatisfadion  they  returned  to  the  camp.     Next 
day  he  erected  a  trophy,  and  plundered  the  pro* 
irince  which  was  under  PhamabaziK,  without  the 
kaft  oppofition.     The  prielts  and   prieftefles   he 
made    priibners,    amon^  the  reft,    out  foon  dif- 
mifled  them  without  rantom.     From  thence  he  in^ 
tended  to  proceed  and  lay  fiegc  to Chalcedon,.  which 
had  withdrawn  its  attegiance  from  the  Athenians, 
and  received  a  Lacedsnnonian  garrifon  and  gover- 
nor;  but  being  inibrmed  that  the  Chakedonians 
had  cdlefted  their  cattle  and  com,  and  fent  it  all 
to  the  Btthynians,  their  friends,  he  led  his  army 
to  the  frontier  of  the  Bithynians,  and  lent  a  herald 
before  him  toftmrmon  them  to  furrender  it.  They, 
dreading  his  irfentment,  gave  up  the  booty,  and  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  him. 

Afterwards  he  returned  to  the  fiege  of  Chakc- 
don,  and  enclbfed  it  with  a  wall  which  reached 
from  lea  to  fea.  Phamabazus  advanced  to  raife  the 
fiege,  and  Hippocrates,  the  governor.  Tallied  oqt 
with  his  whole  force  to  attack  the  Athenians.  But 
Alcibiades  drew  up  his  army  lb  as  to  ei^ge  them 
both  at  once,  and  be  defeated  them  both ;  Phv- 
nabazus  betaking  himfelf  to  flight,  and  Hippo- 
crates being  killed,  together  with  the  grcateft  part 
of  his  troops.  This  done,  he  foiled  into  the  Hc}- 
lefpont,  to  raile  contributions  in  the  towns  upon  tijc 
coaft. 

In  this  roytgc  he  took  Sclybria :  but  4n  tha 
aAion  unnecdTarily  expofed  himfelf  to  great  dan- 
ger. The  perfons  who  promifed  to  llrrrendef  tHc 
<own  to  him,  agreed  to  give  him  z  flgnal  avpiri- 
night  with  a  lighted  torch  ;  but  thcjr  were  oolig^d 
to  do  it  before  the  time,  ^r  fear  oi  fbmc  one  chat 

was 
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was  in  the  fecrct,  who  fuddenly  altered  his  min^^ 
The  torch,  therefore,  being  held  up  before  the 
Army  was  ready,  Alcibiades  cook  about  thirty  men 
with  him,  and  ran  to  the  walls,  having  ordered  the 
reft  to  follow  as  faft  as  poflible^  The  gate  was 
opened  to  him,  and  twenty  of  the  confpirators, 
lightly  armed,  joining  his  fmall  company,  he  ad* 
vanced  with  great  fpirit,  but  foon  perceived  the 
Selybrians,  with  their  weapons  in  their  hands^  com* 
ing  forward  to  attack  him.  As  to  ftand  and  jfiKht 
promifed  no  fort  of  fuccefs,  and  he  who  to  ma( 
hour  had  never  been  defeated,  did  not  chufe  to  fly« 
I^e  ordered  a  trumpet  to  command  fiknce,  and  pro* 
clamation  to  be  made,  that  the  Selybrians  JbouUn^s^ 
under  the  pain  of  the  Republic's  high  difpleafure^ 
take  up  arms  againji  the  Athenians.  Their  inclina** 
tion  to  the  combat  was  then  immediately  damped, 
partly  from  a  fuppofition  that  the  whole  Athe- 
nian army  was  within  the  walls,  and  pird7 
from  the  hopes  they  conceived  of  coming  to  toler- 
able terms.  Whilft  they  were  talking  tojgether  of 
this  order,  the  Athenian  army  came  up,  and  Alci- 
biades rightly  conjedturing  that  the  inclinations  of 
the  Selybrians  were  for  peace,  was  afraid  of  giving 
the  Thracians  an  opportunity  to  plunder  the  town. 
Tbefe  laft  came  down  in  great  numbers,  to  ferve 
under  him  as  volunteers,  from  a  particular  attach- 
ment to  his  perfon  \  but  on  this  occafion  he  fent 
them  all  out  of  the  town  *,  and,  upon  the  fubmii^ 
fion  of  the  Selybrians,  he  faved  them  from  being 
pillaged,  demanding  only  a  fum  of  money,  and 
leaving  a  garrifon  in  the  place. 

Mean  time,  the  other  generals,  who  carried  on  thie 
the  ficgc  of  Chalcedon,.came  to  an  agreement  with 
Phamabazus  on  thefe  conditions }  namely,  that :« 
fum  of  money  fliould  be  paid  them  by  Pharna- 
bazus ;  that  the  Chalcedonians  fbould  return  to 
theAallegiance  to  th^  republic  of  Athens ;  and  that 
no  injury  ihould  be  4one  tht  province  of  which 

Pharnabazus 
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Phamabazus  was  governor,  who  undertook  that  the 
Athenian  ambafiJ^rs  ihould  be  conduced  fafe  to 
the  king.  Upon  the  retiu'n  of  Alcibiades,  Pharna- 
bazas  defirtd,  that  he  too  would  fwear  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  articles,  but  Alcibiades  infilted, 
that  Pharnabazus  fhould  fwear  firft.  When  the 
crraty  w^  reciprocally  confirmed  with  an  oath,  Al- 
cibiades went  againft  Byzantium,  which  had  re- 
volted, and  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  about 
the  city.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  Anaxilaus, 
Lycorgus,  and  fome  others,  fecretly  promifed  to 
deliver  up  the  place,  on  condition  that  he  would 
keep  it  from  being  plundered.  Hereupon,  he  caufed 
it  to  be  reported,  that  certain  weighty  and  unex- 
pe^ed  affairs  called  him  back  to  Ionia,  and  in  the 
day-time  he  fet  fail  with  his  whole  fleet;  but  re- 
Cuming  at  ni^ht,  he  himfelf  difembarked  with  the 
land-forces,  and  polling  them  under  the  walls,,  he 
commanded  them  not  to  make  the  lead  noiie.  At 
the  fame  time^  the  fhips  made  for  the  harbour,  and 
iiic  crews  preifing  in  with  loud  fhouts  and  great 
tumult,  aftoniibed  the  Byzantines  who  expeAed  no 
fuch  matter.  Thus  an  opportunity  was  given  to 
thofe  within  the  walls,  who  favoured  the  Athenians, 
to  receive  them  in  great  fccurity,  while  every  body's 
•attention  was  engaged  upon  the  harbour  and  the* 
ihips. 

The  affair  pafled  not,  however,,. without  blows. 
For  the  Peloponnefians,  Boeotians  and  Megaran* 
fians,  who  were  at  Byzantium,  having  driven  thefliipi 
crews  back  to  their  veflfels,  and  perceiving  that 
the  Athenian  land-forces  were  got  into  the  town« 
charged  them  too  with  great  vigour.  The  difpute 
was  (harp  and  the  (hock  great,  but  viAory  declared 
for  Alcibiades  and  Theramenes.  The  former  of 
thefe  generals  commanded  the  right-wing,  and  the 
latter  the  left.  About  three  hundred  of  the  enemy\ 
who  furvived,  were  taken  prifoners.  Not  one  of 
the  Byzantinesy  after  the  battle,  was  either  put  to 

death 
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death  or  lumiibBd;  fbrfycb  wenr  tbotrmis  on  whkh 
At  town  was  given  up,  that  the  citizenB  ihouki  be 
fafc  in  thf  ir  perfon&.and  their  goods^ 

Hence  it  was,  that  when  Anaxilaus  ifgs  tried  tf 
jLacedaemoa  for  treafon,  he  made  a  defence  which 
refle&ed  no  dt%race  upon  his  paft  behaYiQurv  ioF 
he  tqld  them,  ^^  That  not  being  a  l^acedasmonianb 
^^  but  a  Byzantine ;  and  &eii^,  not  Lacedaemon, 
^^  but  Byzantiuou  in  danger,  its  comrpunioi^ 
^  tion  m\h  thofe  that  might  have  relieved 
^  it,  &opt  I  and  this  Pbloponnciians  ^md  Boeo^ 
^^  tians  eating  up  the  provifionc;  that  were  left» 
*^  while  the  Byxaacinea,  with  th^  wives  and  chil* 
^*  drcn,  were  ftarving;  he  had  not  bctrayjed  the 
*^  town  to  ^n  enemy,  but  delivei:ed  it  from  calamity 
^  and  war:  herein  imitatbg  the  worthieft  men 
'^  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  no  other 
^^  rule  of  juftice  and  honour,  but  by  all  poi&ble 
^  means  to  fcrve  their  coimxry-**  The  I.»amtemOr 
nians  were  (o  much  pleafed  with  this  {peech«  thac 
they  acquitted  him  and  all  chat  vf^c  coqcemrd  with 
him. 

Alcibiades,  by  this  tijttke,  defirjoaas  to  &e  his  native 
country,  and  dill  mc»re  dffirous  to  be  fden  by  bi» 
countrymen,  after  fo  many  glorious  vidories,  (be 
iail  Wiith  the  Athenian  Aeet  sdoroed  wijch  many 
fhields  and  other  fpoils  of  the  enemy  -,  a  great  num- 
ber of  ihips  th^  he  had  tgkcn  making  up  the  rear, 
efld  the  flags  of  many  morp  wJbidh  be  had  deftrcryed 
beiag  carried  in  triumph  ;  for  all  of  them  togttbn^ 
vreoe  jnot  fewer  than  two  hundred.  But  as  to  what 
ja  added,  by  Duris  the  Samian,  who  boaiU  of  bis  bcr 
kig  defcended  from  Aicibiades,  that  the  oars  kepr 
time  to  the  flute  of  Chry^goaus  who  had  been  vic« 
torioos  in  the  Pythian  games ;  that  Callipidfis,  the 
tragcdiaq,  attired  in  his  bufkins,  magnificent  robe&i 
wd  other  theatrical  ocnamcnts,  gave  orders  to  thofe 
«ho  laboured. at  the  pars;  and  that  the  admiral 
gali^  entered  .ihe  b^o^r  with^a  pi^rplc  ikd ;  as  if 
.    \  the 
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the  whole  had  been  a  company  who  had  proceeded 
from  a  debauch  to  fuch  a  frolick ;  thefe  are  parti- 
culars not  mentioned  either  by  Theopompus,  Epho- 
ruS)  or  Xenophon.  Nor  is  it  probable,  that  at  his 
return  from  exile,  and  after  fuch  misfortunes  as  he 
had  fufiered,  he  would  infuh  the  Athenians  in  that 
Ihanner.  So  far  from  it,  that  he  approached  the 
ihore  with  fome  fear  and  caution,  nor  did  he  ven- 
ture to  difembark,  until,  as  he  flood  upon  the  deck, 
he  law  his  coufin  Euryptolemus.  with  many  others 
of  his  firieiids  and  relations,  coming  to  fcceive  him 
and  inviting  him  to  land* 

When  he  was  landed,  the  multitude  that  came  out 
to  meet  him,  did  not  vouchfafe  fo  much  as  to  look 
upon  the  other  generals,  but  crouding  up  to  him  hail- 
ed him  withfhoutsof  joy,  conducted  him  on  the  way, 
and  fuch  as  could  approach  him  crowned  him  with 
garlands ;  while  thofe  that  could  not  come  up  fo  clofe 
viewed  him  at  adiftance,  and  the  old  men  pointed  him 
out  to  the  young.  Many  tears  were  mixt  with  the 
public  joy,  and  the.  memory  of  paft  misfortunes  with 
the  fenfc  of  their  prefcnt  fuccefs.  For  they  con- 
cluded that  they  fhould  not  have  mifcarried  in  Sicily, 
•or  indeed  have  failed  in  any  of  their  expedtations, 
if  they  bad  left  the  direftion  of  affairs,  and  the 
command  of  the  forces  to  Alcibiades ;  fmce  now 
having  exerted  himfelf  in  behalf  of  Athens,  when  it 
had  almoft  loft  its  dominion  of  the  fea,  was  hardly 
able  to  defend  its  own  fuburbs,  and  was  moreover 
harrailed  with  inteftine  broils,  he  had  raifed  it  from 
that  low  and  ruinous  condition,  ib  as  not  only  to 
reftore  its  maritime  power,  but  to  render  it  vidlo- 
rious  every  where  by  land. 

The  aft  for  recalling  him  from  baniftimcht  had 
been  palled  at  the  motion  of  *  Critias  the  Ton  of 

Vol.  II.  L  Callcefchrus, 

^  This  Critias  was  uncle  to  Plato's  moth er»  and  the  fame 
that  he  iotrodoGes  in  his  Dialogues.  Thdugh  now  the  friend 
of  Alcihiades^  yet  a»  the  lad  of  power  deftroys  all  ties,  whea  ' 

one  ' 
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Calkeichnis,  as  appears  from  his  elcgies»  in  which 
he  puts  Alcibiades  in  mind  of  his  iiervice. 

If  you  no  more  in  hapkfs  exile  moum^ 
Tbepraife  is  mine . 

The  people  prefently  meeting  in  fuU  aflembly, 
Alcibiades  came  in  among  them,  and  having  in  a 
pathetic  manner  bewailed  nis  misfortunes,  he  very 
modeftly  complained  of  their  treatment,  afcribing 
all  to  his  hard  fortune,  and  the  influence  of  iome 
envious  diemon.  He  then  proccedeid  to  difcourfc 
of  the  hopes  and  defigns  of  their  enemies,  a^ainll 
whom  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  animate, 
them.  And  they  were  fo  much  pleafed  with  his 
harangue  that  they  crowned  him  with  trowns  of 
cold,  and  gave  him  the  abfolute  command  of  their 
forces  both  by  fea  and  land.  They  likewife  made 
a  decree  that  his  eflate  (hould  b,e  rcftored  to  him, 
and  that  the  Eumolpidas  and  the  heralds  fliould  take 
oflF  the  execrations  which  they  had  pronounced 
againft  him  by  order  of  the  people.  While  the  reft 
were  employed  in  expiations  for  this  purpofe, 
.  Theodorus  the  high-prieft  faid,  "  For  his  part,  he 
*'  had  never  denounced  any  curfe  againft  him,  if 
*^  he  had  done  no  injury  to  the  commonwealth." 

Amidft  this  glory,  and  profpcrity  of  Alcibiades^ 

fome  people  were  ftill  uneafy,  looking  upon  the 

time  of  his  arrival  as  ominous.     For  on  tnat  very 

•  day  was  kept  the  f  plynteria^  or  purifyin^  of  the 

goddefs  Minerva.      It   was   the    twcnty-Ifth    of 

May, 

one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  he  (lecaQie  his  bitter  eneniT,  and 
fending  to  ^.yfander,  aflured  him»  that  Athens  would  never  be 
qaiet,  or  Sparta  fafe,  until  Alcibiades  was  dellroyed.    Critiiui 
was  afterwards  flain  by  Thrafybulns,  when  he  delivered  Athena  " 
frpm  that  tyranny. 

t  On  that  day  when  the  ftatne  of  Minerva  was  wafiied»  tlie 
temples  were  encooipafled  with  a  cord,  to  denote  that  they' 
were  fhat  ap,  as  ^as  cudomary  on  all  inaiifpiciQUS  days.  Thtsf 
carried  dried  figs  in  proceiZion,  b^eanfe  ihas  was  tha  ixk  teit 
v^hi^  was  eaten  after  acorns. 
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May,  when  the  praxiergkke  perform  thofc  cere- 
monies which  are  not  to  be  revealed,  dif- 
robing  the  inf\age  and  covering  it  up.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  Athenians,  of  all  days,  reckon  this  the 
moft  unlucky,  and  take  the  moft  care  not  to  do 
bufinefs  upon  it.  And  it  Teemed  that  the  godded 
did  not  receive  him  gracioufly,  but  rather  with 
averfion,  fince  (he  hid  her  face  from  him.  I^ot- 
withftanding  aU  this,  every  thing  fucceeded  accord- 
ing  to  his  wifli ;  three  hundred  galleys  were  manned, 
and  ready  to  put  to  fea  again ;  but  a  laudable  zeal 
detained  him  until  the  cckbratipn  of  the  J  rpyfterics. 
For  after  the  Lacedaemonians  had  fortified  Decelea, 
which  commanded  the  roads  to  Eleufis,  the  feait 
was  not  kept  with  its  ufual  pomp,  becauft  they  were 
obliged  to  conduft  the  proceflibn  by  fea ;  the  facri- 
fices,  the  facred  dances,  and  other  ceremonies  which 
)iad  been  performed  on  the  way,  called  holy,  while 
the  image  of  Bacchus  was  carried  in  proceffion, 
being  on  that  account  neccfiarily  omitted.  Alci- 
biades,  therefore,  judged  it  would  be  an  aft  con- 
ducive to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  and  to  his  repu- 
tation Yfith  men,  to  rcftore  thofe  rites  to  their  due 
folemnity,  by  condufting  the  proceflion  with  his 
army,  and  guarding  it  againft  the  enemy.  By  that 
means,  either  king  Agis  would  be  humbled, 
if  he  fufFered  it  to  pafe  unmolefted ;  or  if  he 
attacked  the  convey,  Alcibiades  would  have  a  fight 
to  maintain  in  the  caufe  of  piety  and  religion,  *br 
the  moft  venerable  of  its  myfteries,  in  the  nght  of 
ills  country ;  and  all  his  fellow-citizehi  would  be 
witnefies  of  his  valour. 

When  he  had  determined  upon  this,  and  com/ 
municated  his  defign  to  the  Eumolpidtfe  and  the 
heralds^  he  placed  fentinels  upon  the  eminences, 

L  2  and 

jt  The  feftival  of  Cqrea  and  Prof<;rpine  continnf d  nine  d«yt« 
On  .(he  £xth  they  carried  in  proceffion  to  Eleafis  the  ftatas 
mi  Bacchus/  whom  they  fuppofed  to  be  the  fen  of  Jupiter  and^ 
Ceres. 
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and  Tent  out  his  advanced  guard  as  foonas  it  was 
light     Next,  he  took  the  pricfts,  the  perfons  initi* 
ated,  and  thofe  who  had  the  charge  of  initiating 
others,  and  covering  them  with  his  forces,  led  them 
on  in  great  order  and  profound  (ilence ;  exhibiting 
in  that  march  a  fpedacle  fo  auguft  and  venerable, 
that  thofe  who  did  not  envy  him  declared,  he  had 
performed  not  only  the  office  of  a  general,  but  of* 
an  high-prieft :  not  a  man  or  the  enemy  dared  to 
attack  him,  and  he  conduced  the  proceflion  back 
in  great  fafecy ;  which  both  exalted  him  in  his  own 
thoughts,  and  gave  the  foldiery  fuch  an  opinion  of 
him,  that  they  confidered  themfelves  as  invincible 
while  under  his  command.     And  he  gained  fuch  an 
influence  over  the  mean  and  indigent,  part  of  the 
people,  that  they  were  paffionately  delirous  to  fee  him 
mvefted  with  abiblute  power  j  infomuch  that  fome  of 
them  applied  to  him  in  peifon,  and  exhorted  him, 
in  order  to  quafti  the  malignity  of  enyy  at  once,  to 
abolilh  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  the  laws, 
and  to  quell  thofe  bufy  fpirits  who  would  otherwifc 
be  the  ruin  of  the  ftate ;  for  then  he  might  direct 
affairs  and  proceed  to  aftion,  without  fear  of  ground- 
lefs  impeachments. 

What  opinion  he  himfelf  had  of  this  propofal  we 
know  not;  but  this  is  certain,  that  the  principal 
citizens  were  fo  apprehcnfive  of  his  aiming  at  ar- 
bitrary power,  that  they  got  him  to  embarl;  as  foon 
aspoffible ;  and  the  more  to  expedite  the  matter,  they 
ordered,  amon^  other  things,  that  he  fliould  hav^ 
the  choice  of  his  coUegues.  Putting  to  fea,  there- 
fore, with  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  fhips,  he  failed  to 
the  ifle  of  Andros,  where  he  fought  and  defeated  the 
Andrians  and  fuch  of  the  Lacedaemonians  as  afllfted 
them.  But  yet  he  did  not  t^e  the  city,,  whic& 
gave  his  enemies  the  firft  occafion  for  the  charge 
which  they  afterwards  brought  againll  him.  In- 
deed, if  ever  man  was  ruined  by  a  lugh  diftindtion  of 

charafter^ 
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charafter,  it  was  Alcibiades.  §  For  his  continual 
fuccefies  had  produced  fuch  an  opinion  of  his 
courage  and  capacity,  that  when  afterwards  he 
happened  to  fail  in  what  he  undertook,  it  was 
ful|ifted  to  be  from  want  of  inclination,  and  no 
one  would  believe  it  was  from  want  of  ability :  they 
thought  nothing  too  hard  for  him,  when  he  pleafed 
to  exert  himfelf.  They  hoped  alfo  to  hear  that 
Chios  was  taken,  and  all  Ionia  reduced,  and  grew 
impatient  when  every  thing  was  not  dilpatched  as 
fuddenly  as  they  dj^fired.  They  never  confidered 
the  fmallnefs  of  his  fupplies,  and  that  havjng  to 
carry  on  tTic  war  againft  people  who  were  furniflied 
out  of  the  treafury  of  a  great  king,  he  was  often 
laid  under  the  neceffity  of  leaving  his  camp,  to 
go  in  fearch  of  money  and  provifions  for  his 
men. 

This  it  was  that  gave  rife  to  the  laft  accufation 
againft  him.  LyTander  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral, 
out  of  the  money  he  received. from  Cyrus  raifed  the 
wages  of  eacJ^  mariner  from  three  oboli  a  day  to 
four,  whereas  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Alcibiades 
paid  his.  men  three.  The  latter,  therefore,  went 
intoCaria  to  raife  money,  leaving  the  fleet  in  charge 
with  B  Antiochus,  who  was  an  experienced  feaman, 
but  rafli  and  inconliderate.  Though  he  had  exprefs 
orders  from  Alcibiades  to  let  no  provocation  from 
the  enemy  bring  him  to  hazard  an  engagement,  yet 
in  his  contempt  of  thofe  orders,  having  taken  fomc 
troops  on  board  his  own  galley  and  one  niore,  he 
ftood  for  Ephefus,  where  the  enemy  lay,  and  as  he 
failed  by  the  heads  of  their  fliips,  infulted  them  in 
L  3  the 

(  It  was  fiot  i^l^gether  the  univerTality  of  his  fucceft  that 
rendered  Aldbiades '  fafpeded^  when  he  came  (hort  of  public 
expe^tion.  The  duplicity  of  his  character  is  obvious  from' 
the  whole  account  of  his  life.  He  paid  not -the  lead  regard  to 
veracity  in  political  matters ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if 
foch  principles  made  him  continually  obnoxious  to  the  fuipicion 
of  the  people. 

||  This  was  lie  who  caught  the  quail  for  kim. 
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the  moft  infuflferable  manner  b6th  by  words  and 
4£tions.  Lyfander  fbnt  out  a  tew  (hips  to  purfue 
Bim ;  but  as  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  came  up  to 
^flift  Antiochus»  he  drew  out  the  reft  of  his,  and 
gave  baWe,  and  gained  a  complete  vidlory.  He 
Uew  Antiochus  himfelf,  took  many  fhips  and  men^ 

5nd  ercfted  a  trophy.  Upon  this  difagreeable  news, 
Ucibiades  returned  to  Samos,  from  whence  he 
ipoved  with  the  whole  fleet  to  offer  Lyfander  battle. 
But  Lyfander,  content  with  the  advantage  he  had 
gained,  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  it. 

Among  the  enemies  which  Alcibiades  had  in  the 
^rmy,Thrafybulus,  the  fon  of  Thrafon,  being  the  moft 
determined,  quitted  the  camp»  and  went  to  Athens 
to  impeach  him.  To  incenfe  the  people  againft 
hitP)  he  declared  in  full  affembly,  tnat  Akibiades 
had  been  the  ruin  of  their  lafTairs,  and  the  means  of 
lofing  their  ftiips,  by  bis  inlblent  and  imprudent  be- 
haviour  iq  command,  and  by  leaving  the  direction 
of  every  thing  tp  perfons  who  had  got  into  credit 
witii  him  through  the  ^rcat  merit  of  drinking  deep 
arid  cracking  feamens'  jokes ;  whilft  fie  was  fecurcly 
traverfing  the  provinces  to  raife  money,  indulging 
tjs  love  of  liquor,  or  abandoning  himfelf  to.  his  plea* 
(iireis  with  the  coiifezans  of  Ionia  and  Abydos  :  and 
tJiis,  at  a  time  when  the  enemy  was  ftationed  at  a 
fmall  diftance  ifro^n  his  fleet.  It  was  alfo  objected 
to  him,  th^t  he  had  built  a  caftle  in  Thrace  near 
the  c'ity  pf  Bifanjthe,  to  be  made  ufe  of  as  a  retreat 
for  himfelf,  as  if  he  either  could  not,  or  would  not 
five  any  .longer  in  his  own  country.  The  Athe- 
nians giving  ear  tp  thefe  accufations,  to  ihcw  their 
ijcfentnierit  ari<l  diflike  to  him,  appointed  new  *  com^ 
mandcrs  of  their  forces. 

Alcibiade$  irki  no  fooAer  informed  of  it,  than, 

JWfultmg  )iis  own  fafety,  he  entirely  quitted  the 
UKenian  $im/f,  .  Ami  havbg  colieded  a  band  of 
fjjkngttty  ht  madt  war  tti  his  own  account  againft 

thofc 
?  Tli«j  appom^d  ici|  genertilf.    J^hffi.  lib,  I 
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thofc  Thracians  who  acknowledged  no  king.  The 
booty  he  made,  raifed  him  great  fums ;  and  at  the 
fame  dhie  he  defended  the  Grecian  frontier  againft 
the  barbarians. 

+  Tydeus,  Menandcr  and  Adimantus,  the  new- 
made  generals,  being  now  at  ^gos  Potamos  with  all 
the  fhips  which  the  Athenians  had  left,  ufed  to  (land 
out  early  every  morning  and  offer  battle  toLyfander, 
whofe  ftation  was  at  Lampiacus,  and  then  to  return 
and  pafs  the  day  in  a  diforderly  and  carelefs  manner, 
as  it  they  defpifed  their  advcrfary.  This  feemed  to 
Alcibiades,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  matter 
not  to  be  paffed  over  without  notice.  He  therefore 
went  and  tdd  the  J  generals,  "  he  thought  their 
**  ftation  by  nO  means  fafe  in  a  place  where  there 
♦*  was  neither  town  nor  harbour  j  that  it  was  very 
^  inconvenient  to  have  their  provi(i6ns  and  ftores 
**  from  ft)  diftant  a  place  as  Seftos ;  and  extremely 
^^  dangerous  to  let  their  feamen  go  a-fhore,  and 
»«  wander  about  at  their  pleafures  whilift  a  fleet  was 
^^  obferving  them,  whicn  was  under  the  orders  of 
^^  one  man,  and  the  ftriflefl:  difcipline  imaginable. 
«  He,  therefore,  advifed  them  tp  remove  their  fta- 
«  tion  to  Seftos." 

The  generals,  however,  gave  no  attention  to  what 
he  laid  -,  and  Tydeus  w^s  ib  infolent  as  even  to  bid 
him  begone,  for  that  they,  not  he,  were  how  to 
ghre  orders.  Alcibiades,  fuipeding  that  there  was 
ft>me  treachery  in  the  cafe,  retired,  telling  his  ac- 
L  4  quaintance 

fPIotarcfa  pafles  over  al molt  three  yeafs;  nzmtly^  thetwen^- 
fifth  of  the  Peloponiiefian  war;  the  twentv-iixth,  in  which  the 
Atfaeoians  obtained  the  vi€torv  nt  Arginufs,  and  pot  fix  of  the 
ten  generals  to  death,  upon  a  flight  accttfation  of"  their  cbllegue 
Therattenes;  and  almoft  the  whole  twenty-feventh,  towards 
the  cod  of  which  the  Athenian^  failed  to  iEgos  Potiamos,  where 
they  received  the. blow  that  is  ipoken  of  in  this. place. 

I  The  officers  at  the  head' of  the  Grecian  armies  and  navy» 
we  Cbmetimes  call  generals^  fometimes  admiri^Sj  bccaafe  they 
coannonly  commanded  both  by  fea  and  land* 
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quaintance  who  conduced  him  out  of  the  caiQp« 
that  if  he  had  not  been  infuUed  in  fuch  an  infup* 
portable  manner  by  the  generals,  he  would  in  a  few 
days  have  obliged  the  Lacedaemonians,  howerer 
unwilling,  either  to  come  to  an  a£tion  at  fea,  orelfe 
to  quit  their  (hips.  This  to  fome  appeared  a  vaia 
boaft ;  to  others  it  feemed.  not  at  all  improbable, 
fince  he  might  haVe  brought  down  a  number  of 
Thracian  archers  and  cavalry,  to  attack  and  harrafs 
the  Lacedaemonian  §  camp. 

The  event  foon  fliewed  that  he  judged  right  of 
the  errors  which  the  Athenians  had  committed. 
For  Lyfander  falling  upon  them,  when  they  leaft 
expected  it,  eight  galleys  only  ||  efcaped,  along  with 
Conon ;  the  reft,  not  much  Ihort  of  two  hundred, 
were  taken  and  carried  away,  together  with  three 
thoufand  prifoners,  who  were  afterwards  put  to 
death.  And  within  a  (hort  time  after  Lyfander  took 
Athens  itfelf^  burnt  the  ihipping,  and  demolifhed 
the  long  walls*  % 

Alcibiades,  ajarmed  at  this  fuccefs  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, whp  y^ere  now  matters  both  at  fea 
^nd  land,  retired  jfito  Bithynia.  Thither  he  or- 
dered much  treafure  to  be  fcnt,  and  took  largd 
funis  with  him,  but  leff  ftill  more  behind  in  the 
caftle  where  h^e  had  refided.  In  Bithynia  he  once 
more  loft  great  part  of  hi$  fubftance,  being  ftript  by 
the  Thracians  diere ;  which  determined  him  to  go 
to  Artaxerxes,  and  intrejit  his  proteftion.  He  ima- 
gined that  the  ^irtg.  Upon  trjal,  would  find  him  no 
Icfs  ferviceaole  than  Themiftocles  had  been,  and  he 
had  a  better  pretence  to  his  patronage.  For  he  was 
not  going  to  foUicit  the  king's  aid  againft  his  coun- 
trymen,  ^  f  hcmiftocle^  h?id  done,  but  for  his 

country 

(When  a  fleet  remained  fometime  at  one  partieular  ftation, 
tbere  was  generally  a  body  of  land-forcei,  ana  part  of  the  ma* 
riners  too  encamped  qpon  the  fliore. 

II  There  was  a  ninth  ihip  called  Paralas*  which  efcaped^  and 
carried  the  news  of  t^eir  defeat  (6  Athens.  Co|i()n  Jbimfelf  rct 
fired  to  Cyprus, 
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country  agamft  its  word  enemies.  He  concluded 
that  Phamabazus  was  moft  likely  to  procure  him  a 
fafe  conduft,  and  therefore  went  to  hiin  io  Phrygia» 
where  he  ftayed  fome  time,  making  his  court,  and 
receiving  marks  of  refpeft. 

It  was  a  grief  to  the  Athenians  to  be  deprived  of 
their  fx>wer  and  dominion,  but  when  Lyfander  rob- 
bed them  alfo  of  their  liberty,  and  put  their  city 
under  the  authority  of  thirty  chiefs,  they  were  ftiU 
more  miferably  affli£bed.  Now  their  affairs  were 
ruined,  they  perceived  with  regret  the  meafures 
which  would  have  faved  them,  and  which  they  had 
n^leded  to  make  ufe  of;  now  they  ackno^ifrledged 
their  blindnefe  and  errors,  and  looked  upon  their 
fecond  quarrel  with  Alcibiades  as  the  greateft  of 
thofe  errcM^.  They  had  call  him  off  without  any  of- 
fence of  his :  their  anger  had  been  grounded  upon 
the  ill  conduct  of  his  lieutenant  in  loiing  a  few 
ihips,  and  their  own  condudt  had  been  ftill 
wo;:fe  in  depriving  the  commonwealth  of  the 
moft  excellent  and  valiant  of  all  its  generals. 
Yet  amidft  their  prcfent  mifery  there  was  one  flight 
glimpfe  of  hope,  that  whUe  Alcibiades  furvived, 
Athens  could  not  be  utterly  undone.  For  he  who 
before  was  not  content  to  lead  an  inactive,  though 
peaceable  life,  in  exile,  would  not  now,  if  his  own 
affairs  were  upon  any  tolerable  footing,  fit  ftill  and 
fee  the  infolence  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the 
madnefs  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  without  endeavouring 
at  fome  remedy.  Nor  was  it  at  all  unnatural  for 
the  multitude  to  dream  of  fuch  relief,  fince  thofe 
thirty  chiefs  themfelves  were  fo  folicitous  to  enquire 
after  Alcibiades,  and  gave  fo  much  attention  to 
what  be  was  doing  and  contriving. 

At  laft,  Critias  reprefented  to  Lyfander,  that  the 
I^Lcedasmonians  could  never  fecUrely  enjoy  the  em- 
pire of  Greece  till  the  Athenian  democracy  were  ab- 
folutely  deftroyed.  And  though  the, Athenians 
jraned  at  prefent  to  bear  an  oligarchy  with  fome 
'  *  patience^ 
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paaknct^  yet  AlciMAies,  if  he  Kved,  inyuld  not  feffcr 
them  Idftg  to  ftibrftit  to  fuch  a  ktnd  of -goircrnment. 
LyftftdcJr,  h6W^\^eT,  could  net  be  prevailed  tpon 
by  tbefe  argiliichtf,  tintil  He  received  *  private  otr- 
derff  from  the  magiftrates  of  Sfparta,  to  get  Alci- 
biades  difpatch^i ;  Whether  it  was  that  they  dreaded 
hw  great  caf>icity,  arid  ^ntei^riling  fpirit,  orwhether 
it  Wa4  done  in  dofnplatfance  to  king  Agis.  Lyfan- 
*r  then  fent  to  Pharnaba:^s  to  cfefire  him  to  put 
tifis  order  in  <(kecution ;  and  hie  appointed  his  brcK 
fber  Magacud,  and  his  uncle  Sufamithres  toman^e 
i&jst  aflfarr. 

AlcJbi^des  it  that  time  refided  in  a  fmal!  village 
in  Phiygia,  having  his  miftrefs  Tirfiandra  with  him. 
One  night  he  dreanried  that  he  was  attired  in  his 
nMfds's  habit,  and  that  as  ihe  held  hifn  in  her 
drms,  (be  drel^d  his  he^,  arid  painted  his  face, 
like  a  woman's.  Others  fay,  he  dreamed  that  Ma- 
jgaciis  tut  off  his  head  and  burnt  his  body ;  and  we 
sM  tokl,  chat  it  was  but  a  little  before  his  death  that 
he  had  thi^  viHoh.  Be  that  as  it  may,  thofe  that 
were  fent  to  aiTafiinate  him,  not  daring  to  enter  his 
houfe,  furrounded  it,  and  &t  it  on  fire.  A%  fo6n  as 
be  perceived  it,  he  got  together  large  quantities  of 
clothes  and  hangings,  and  threw  them  upon  the  fire  to 
choak  it ;  then  having  wrapt  his  robe  about  his  left 
hand,  and  taken  his  fword  in  his  right,  he  fallied 
through  the  fire,  and  got  fafe  out  fefore  the  ftuff 
which  he  had  thrown  upon  it  could  catch  the  flame. 
At  fight  of  him  the  barbarians  difperfed,  not  one 
of  them  daring  to  wait  for  hjm,  or  to  encounter  him 
hand  to  hand ;  but  ftandihg  at  a  dittancc,  thev 
pierced  him  with  their  dafts  tod  arrows.  Thus  feu 
Alcibiades.  The  barbarians  retiring  after  he  was 
flain,  Timandra  wrapt  the  f  body 'in  wr  own  fpbes, 

and 

*  This  Scyf'ab  Was  fent  to  hiiri. 

i-  AldbUdes  htd  dreamt  that  Timftndra  attirtd  Elm  b  lor 
ewn  Kabil* 
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and  ^  buried  it  as  decently  and  honourably  as  her 
drcumftances  would  allow. 

Timandra  is  faid  to  have  been  mother  to  the  fa- 
moys  Lab,  conunonly  called  the  Corinthian,  though 
Lais  was  brought  a  captive  from  Hyccarae  a  little 
town  in  Sicily^ 

Some  writers,  though  they  ^w  as  to  the  manner 
of  Alcibiades's  death,  yet  difter  about  the  caufe« 
They  tell  us,  that  cataftrophe  is  not  to  be  imputed 
to  Phamabazus,  or  Lyfander»  or  the  Lacedaemo^ 
nians ;  but  that  Alcibiades  having  corruptsed  a  young 
woman  of  a  noble  fan^ily,  in  that  country,  and 
keeping  her  in  his  hbufe,  her  brothers  incenfed  ac 
the  injury,  fet  fire,  in  the  night,  to  the  houfe  in 
which  he  lived,  and  upon  his  breaking  through  the 
0ames,  killed  him  in  the  manner  we  have  re- 
lated. § 

X  Sht  baried  him  in  a  town  called  Mellfla ;  and  we  learn  frona 
Atheo^as  (im  Deipn§fipb,)  that  the  monument  remained  to  htt 
timey  for  lie  himfeff  faw  it.  The  Emperor  Adrian^  in  m^ 
mory  of  fo  great  a  nan,  caded  his  ftatne  of  Perfian  marble  to 
be  fet  op  thereon,  and  ordered  that  a  ball  flienld  be  facrificed 
to  lata  annaally. 

%  Bphorns  th6  hiftorian,  as  he  is  cited  by  Diodorus  Siculat 
fUk  xiv.)  gives  an  acconnt  of  his  dbath,  quite  diftrent  from 
Hkmk  recit^  by  Platarch.  Hb  fiiys,  that  Alcibiades  having 
^ifcorered.  the  defign  of  Cyras  the  younger  to  take  dp  afms^ 
jnibrmed  Ph'arnabazns  of  it»  and  defired  that  he  might  carry 
the  news  to  the  king;  but  Pharnabazos  envying  him  that  h^- 
sonr,  fent  a  confident  of  his  own,  and  took  all  the  merit  to 
himfelf.  Alcibiades  fnfpe^ng  the  natter,  went  to  Paphlago* 
ma,  and  fonght  to  procure  from  the  governor  letters  of  credence 
A>  the  king  ;  which  Pharnabazus  underftanding,  hired  people 
^  Qiarder  him.    He  was  flain  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 


C  AIUS 


ti€: 
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CAIUS  MARCIUS  CORIOLANUS. 


THE  family  of  the  Marcii  afforded  Rome 
many  illuftfious  patricians.  Of  this  houfe 
was  Ancus  Marcius,  who  was  grandfon  to  Numa 
by  his  daughter ;  as  were  alfo  Publius  and  Quintus 
Marcius,  who  fupplied  Rome  with  plenty  of  the 
beft  water.  Ceniorinus  too,  ^ho  was  twice  ap- 
pointed Cen/or  by  the  people  of  Rome,  and  who 
procured  a  law  that  no  man  fliould  ever  bear  that 
office  twice  afterwards,  had  the  fame  pedigree. 

Caius  Marcius,  of  whom  I  now  write,  was 
brought  up  by  bis  mother  in  her  widowhood  5  and 
from  him  it  appeared,  that  the  lofs  of  a  father, 
i!hough  attended  with  other  difadvantages,,  is  no 
hinderance  to  a  man's  improving  in  virtue  and  at- 
taining to  a  diftinguilhed  excellence ;  though  bad 
men  fometimes  alledge  it  as  an  excufe  fortheir  corrupt 
lives.  On  ihe  other  hand,  the  fame  Marcius  be- 
came witnefs  to  the  truth  of  that  maxim,  that  if  a 
generous  and  noble  nature  be  not  thoroughly  formed 
by  difcipline,  it  will  Ihoot  forth  many  bad  qualities 
along  with  the  good,  as  the  richeft  foil,  if  not  cul- 
tivated, produces  the  richeft  weeds.  His  undaunted 
courage  and  firmnefs  of  mind  excited  him  to 
many  great  aftions,  and  carried  him  through  them 
with  honpur,  But,  at  the  fame  time,  the  violence 
of  his  paflions,  his  fpirit  of  contention  and  exccffivc 
obftinacy,  rendered  him  intraftable  and  difagreeablc 
in  converfation.  So  that  thofe  very  perfons  who  faw 
with  admiration  his  foul  unfhaken  with  pleafures, 
toils  and  riches,  and  allowed  him  to  be  pofleffed  of 
the  virtues  of  temperance,  juftice  and  fortitude,  yet 
in  the  councils  and  affairs  of  itate,  could  not  endure 
•  his  imperious  temper  and  that  favage  manner  which 

wa3 
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was  too  haughty  for  a  republic.  Indeed  there  is 
no  other  advantage  to  be  had  from  a  liberal 
education,  equal  to  that  of  poliihing  and  foftening 
our  nature  by  reaibn  and  difcipline ;  for  that  pro- 
duces an  evennefs  of  behaviour,  and  banifhes  from 
our  manners  all  extremes.  There  is  this,  however,  to 
be  faid,  that  in  thofe  times  military  abilities  were 
deemed  by  the  Romans  the  higheft  excellence,  info- 
much  that  the  term  which  they  irfe  for  virtue 
in  general,  was  applied  by  them  to  valour  in  par- 
ticular. 

Marcius,  for  his  part,  had  a  more  than  ordinary' 
inclination  for  war,  and  therefore  from  a  child  be- 
gan to  handle  his  weapons.  As  he  thought  that 
artificial  arms  avail  but  little,  unleis  diofe  with 
which  nature  has  fupplied  us  be  well  improved  and 
krot  ready  for  ufe,  he  fo  prepared  himfelf  by  exer- 
cise for  every  kind  of  combat,  that  while  his  limbs 
were  adive  and  nimble  enough  for  purfuing,  fuch 
ws^  his  force  and  weight  in  wreftling  and  in  grap- 
pling with  the  enemy,  that  none  could  eafily  get 
clear  of  him.  Thofe  therefore  that  had  any  conteiQ: 
with  him  for  the  prize  of  courage  and  valour, 
though  they  failed  of  fuccefs,  flattered  themfelves 
with  imputing  it  to  his  invincible  ftrength,  which 
nothing  could  refifl:  or  fatigue.       ' 

He  made  his  *  firfk  campaign  when  he  was  very 
young,  when  Tarquin,  who  had  reigned  in  Rome, 
was  ddven  from  the  throne,  and  after  many  battles 
fought  with  bad  fuccefs,  was  now  venturing  all 
upon  the  laft  throw.  Moft  of  the  people  of  Latium 
and  many  other  ftates  of  Italy  were  now  aflifting 
^nd  marching  towards  Rome  to  re-eftabli(h  him,' 
not  through  any  regard  they  had  for  Tarquin,  but 
for  fear  and  envy  of  the  Romans,  whofc  growing 
greatncfs  they  were  defirous  to  check.    A  battle 

•nfued, 

•  In  the  £rft  year  of  the  fevcnty-firft  Olympiad,  the  two. 
kandrcd  and  £fty-eighth  of  Rome,  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
third  before  the  Chrillian  JErsu 
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cnfued,  with  various  tuma  of  fortune.  Marcius 
diftinguiih^d  himfelf  tluc  day  in  (light  of  the  diftacor  ^ 
for  feeing  a  Roman  pufbed  down  at  a  ibaall  diftance 
from  him,  he  haftened  to  his  help,  and  ftanding  be^  ^ 
fore  him,  engaged  his  z/ivet&ry  and  flew  him« 
When  the  difpute  was  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Romans,  the  general  preieoted  Marcius,  among  the 
firft,  with  an  f  oaken  crown.  TIus  is  the  reward 
which  their  cuftom  affigns  to  the  man  who  faves 
the  life  of  a  citizen  i  eithei:  becaufe  they  honoured 
the  oak  for  the  fake  of  the  Arcadians,  whom  the 
Oracle  called  Jc^rn-iaierSy  or  becaiife  an  oaken 
branch  is  mofl:  eafy  to  be  h^9  be  the  fcene  <^  ac« 
tion  where  it  will ;  or  b^cavife  they  think  it  moft 
fuitable  to  t^ke  2^  crown  Ibr  him  who  is  the  means 
0f  iaving  a  citissen,  fjpm  tfae  tree  which  is  iacrcd  to 
Jupiter  the  proteftor  cdF  cities.  Befides,  the  oak 
bears  more  ^d  fairer  fruit  than  a^y  tree  that 
grows  wil^,  and  is  the  ftrongeft  of  thofe  that  are 
cultivated  in  pknt^tipjas.  It  afibrded  die  firft  ages 
both  food  and  drink  by  its  acorns  and  honey ;  and 
&|^Ued  men  with  b^rda  and  other  creatures  for 
daintier,  as  it  produced  the  mHleto,  of  which  bird- 
lime is  made.  % 

Cai^tor  and  Pollux  are  faid  to  ha\^  appeared  in 
that  battle,  and  with  their  horles  dropping  fweat 
;q  have  been  feen  fopn  a&er  in  the  torum,  an- 
nouncing the  victory  >e4r  tl^e  fountain,  where  the 

temple 

f  The  Civic  crown  was  the  foqndation  of  fnany  pririleg^ 
Re  who  had  once  obtained  it,  had  a  right  to  wear  it  alw)ijs« 
When  he  appeared  at  the  public  fpe^acles,  the  ieoators  ro(e  up 
to  do  hip  honour.  He  was  placed  near  their  bench  ;  and^his 
father,  and  grand£»ther  by  tl^e  father's  fide,  were  eoiiiled  to  the 
ftme  privileges.  Her^  was  an  encoura^ment  to  iRerit,  which 
coft  the  public  nothing,  and  yet  was  prodiiAive  of  many  gtoK 
dEsds. 

.  X  It  does  not  any  where  appear  that  the  antients  made  a(e  of 
the  oak  in  (hip-building :  hofv  nauch  nobler  aneBComium  oii^t 
an  Englifli  hiftorian  afford  th^t  tree  than  Plutarch  hat ' 
•Ue  16  give  it  I 
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temple  now  ftands.  iience  alio  it  isfaid,  th^tlue  § 
fiftceni^i  of  JiUy,  being  th^  day  on  which  thtt 
vii^ofj  was  g^ned,  '^  C9nfecrated  to  thofe  fona  of 
Jupiter. 

It  g^peraUy  happens^  that  whftti  oaen  of  fmaU  acuhi^ 
tioRare  very  early  diftingwlhed  by  thf  voice  of  faovc, 
ijheir  thir^ojThpnour  k  ^Q  <|uenched  aod  their  defim 
iatiaspd  ^  whereas  deep  and  Iplid  minds  are  improved 
a«4  btr^hte^ed  by  mark$  of  dillindioa,  which  &rv«:» 
^  a  biiflc  galc^  to  drive  thf  {0  fprwaixi  v>  the  pudiiiit 
of  glory.  They  do  not  fb  much  think  that  tbsyi 
hav<e  Feceivi^4  a  rew^rd^  as  ths^t  they  hav«  given  a 
pledge,  which^^uid  Q[>a}ie  then^  blufli  to.fdl(bart 
of  the  e^^poSt^ons  of  the  public,  ai^l  there&r^  thqir 
ttdeavQur  by  their  a^oa»  tp  eicceed  than.  Maffciuil 
had  a  foul  of  this  frame.  He  was  always  eodear. 
vo^iring  to  eii^cel  himfelf,  and  (neditating  fome  ex^ 
pk^  which  might  fet  hinci  in  a  new  light,  adciing 
atciuevezneiit  to  atchievment,  and  fpous.  to&oils^ 
therefore  the  better  generals  under  whom  he  ferved» 
were  always  ft^ivi^g  to  outdo  the  fonner  in  the.bo^ 
nour^  ttiey  paid  him^  and  in  the  tokeps  of  tkek 
<^£em.  The  Rpm^p^  at  that  time  were  eng^;fdiaL  • 
feveral  wars,  aiyl  fovt^t  many  battleis,and  theie  wa^i 
not  C0ie  that  Marcius  returned  fnsm  wkhQut  forae; 
hoDoraiy  crown,  ibm^  eiw^ling  diftindjkwu  Thn 
end  which  others  propofed  ip  their  a£ts  of  valour 
was  glory  ;  byy:  he  purfued  glpiy  becaufe  dbe  acquis 
fition  of  it  delighted  hi^  mother.  Foi:  when  flie  waa 
witnefe  to  the  ^pplaufes  he  received,  when  ihe  law 
him  crowned,  when  (he  embraced  him  with  tears  ic^ 
joy,  then  it  was  that  he  reckoned  himfelf  at  dm 
h^ht  of  honour  and  felicity.  Epaovncmdas  (thfi]r% 
tcU  us)  had  th;  fam?  fentimenis,  and  dedai»d.it  thiot 
chief  happinefs  of  his  jife,  thathis  fathm:*and  mfh . 
th^  lived  to  fee  the  generalfhip  he  exerted  and  the 
viflory  he  woaat  Leu(5tra.    He  had  th^  fatisfadion, 

•Ipdee^^ 

4  %  Ae^gmm  Hfori^  of  die  Rohmii  calendar,  the  iifteenth 
of  Joly  then  fell  upoii  the  twenty-foarch  of  our  OAobcr* 
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indeed,  to  fee  both  his  parents  rejoice  in  his  fticT- 
cefs,  and  partake  of  his  good  fortune;  but  only 
the  mother  of  Marcius^  Volumniai  was  living, 
and  therefore  holding  himfelf  obliged  to  pay  her  all 
that  duty  which  would  have  belonged  to  his  father^ 
over  and  above  what  was  due  to  herfelf,  he  thought 
he  could  never  fufficiently  cxprefs  his  tendernefs  and 
rclped.  He  even  married  in  compliance  with  h«* 
defirp  and  requeil,  and  after  his  wife  had  borne 
him  children,  ftill  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  hit 
mother* 

At  the  time  when  the  reputation  and  interelt 
which  his  virtue  had  procured  him  in  Rome,  was 
very  great,  the  fenate,  taking  the  part  of  the  richer 
fort  of  citizens,  were  at  variance  with  the  common 
people,  who  *  were  ufed  by  their  creditors  with  in- 
tolerable cruelty.  Thofe  that  had  fomething  con- 
fiderable,  were  ftript  of  their  goods,  which  were 
cither  detained  for  fecurity,  or  fold ;  and  thofe  that 
had  nothing  were  dragged  into  prifon,  and  there 
bound  with  fetters,  though  their  bodies  were  full 
of  wounds,  and  worn  out  with  fighting  for  their 
country.  The  laft  e^dition  they  were  engaged 
in,  was  againft  the  Sabines,  on  which  occafion  their 
rich  creditors  promifed  to  treat  them  with  more 
lenity,  and,  in  purfuance  of  a  decree  of  the  fenate, 
M.  Valerius  the  conful  was  guarantee  of  that  pro- 
mife.  But  when  they  had  chearfuUy  undergone  the 
fatigues  of  that  war,  and  were  returned  viSorious, 
and  yet  found  that  the  ufurers  made  them  no  abate- 
ment, and  that  the  fenate  pretended  to  remember 
nothing  of  that  agreement,  but  without  any  fort  of 
concern  faw  them  dn^ged  to  prifon,  and  their 
goods  feized  upon  as  formerly,  then  they  filled  the 
cior  with  tumult  and  fedition. 

The 

^  TUtffKMkttmra fignifies  the  lame  as rnmna^rm.    So  i  C^r. 
irS.  40.  JbiM»  h  nmym  ir»tVfMi  htm  txkif^  inftead  of,  I  think  af/itimf 
v/  iMf  thi  Spirit  tf  G9d^  ihoiild>c  tranflated,  mmi  I  Intvfti^ 
ifirit  cf  God. 
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The  enemy,  apprized  of  thcfe  inteftine  broils, 
invaded  the  Roman  territories,  and  laid  them  waftc 
ifeith  fire  and  fword.  And  when  the  confuls  called 
upon  fuch  as  were  able  to  bear  an»s  to  give  in  their 
names,  not  a  man  took  any  notice  of  it.  Somer 
thing  was  then  to  be  done,  but  the  magiftrates  dif-* 
fered  in  their  opinions.  Some  thought  the  poor 
Ihould  have  a  little  indulgence,  and  that  the  ex- 
treme rigour  of  the  law  ought  to  be  foftened* 
Others  declared  abfblutely  againft  that  propofaU 
and  particularly  Marcius.  Not  that  he  thought  the 
money  a  matter  of  great  confequence,  but  he 
coniidered  this  fpecimen  of  the  people's  infolence 
as  an  attempt  to  fubvert  the  laws,  and  the  fore- 
runner of  farther  diforders,  which  it  became  a  wife 
government  timely  to  reftrain  and  fupprefs. 

The  fcnate  ailembled  feveral  times  within  the 
fpace  of  a  few  days,  and  debated  this  point,  but 
as  they  came  to  no  conclufion,  on  a  fudden  the 
commonalty  rofe  one  and  all,  and  encouraging  each 
other,  they  left  the  city,  and  withdrew  to  the  hill 
now  called  Sacred^  near  the  river  Anio,  but  without 
committing  any  violence  or  other  aft  of  fcdition. 
Only  as  they  went  along,  they  loudly  complained, 
^  that  it  was  now  a  great  wtule  (ince  the  rich  had 
•*  driven  them  from  their  habitations ;  that  Italy 
**  would  any  where  fupply  them  with  air  and  water 
*^  and  a  place  of  burial ;  and  that  Rome,  if  they 
**  ftayed  in  it,  would  afford  them  no  other  privilege, 
•*  unlefs  it  were  fuch,  to  bleed  and  die  in  fighting 
"  fortheir  wealthy  oppreflbrs.** 

The  fenatc  were  then  alarmed,  and  from  the  oldcil 
men  of  thdr  body  feleded  the  moft  moderate  and 
popular  to  treat  with  the  people.  At  the  head  of 
them  was  Mencnius  Agrippa,  who  after  much  in- 
treaty  addrefled  to  them,  and  many  arguments  in 
defence  of  the  fenate,  concluded  his  dilcourfe  with 
this  celebrated  fable,  *•  The  members  of  the  hu- 
•*  man  body  once  mutinied  againft  the  belly,  and 

Vol.  II.  M  accufcd 
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« 

•*  accufed  it  of  lying  idle  and  ufelefs,  while  they 
^^  were  all  labouring  and  coiling  to  fatisfy  its  ap- 
*'  pctitcs :  but  the  belly  only  laughed  at  their  fim- 
.*'  plicity,  who  knew  not  that  though  it  received 
<^  all  the  nourifhment  into  itfelf,  it  prepared  and 
*'  diftributed  it  again  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Juft 
•*  fo  my  fellow-citizens,"  faid  he,  **  ftands  the  cafe 
•*  between  the  fenate  and  you.  For  their  neceflary 
**  counfels,  and  adls  of  government,  are  productive 
•*  of  advantage  to  you  all,  and  diftribute  their  lalu- 
•*  tary  influence  amongft  the  whole  people." 

After  this  they  were  reconciled  to  the  fenate, 
having  demanded  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pointing *  five  men,  to  defend  their  rights  on  all 
occafions.  Thefe  are  called  tribunes  of  the  people. 
The  firft  that  were  eledcd,  were  f  Junius  Brutus, 
and  Sicinius  Vellutus,  the  leaders  of  the  feceflion* 
When  the  breach  was  thus  made  up,  the  Plebeians 
foon  came  to  be  enrolled  as  foldiers,  and  readily 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  confuls  relative  to  the  war. 
As  for  Marcius,  though  he  was  far  from  being 
pleafed  at  the  advantage  which  the  people  had  gain- 
ed, as  it  was  a  Icflening  of  the  authority  of  the  Pa- 
tricians, and  though  he  found  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  nobility  of  his  opinion,  yet  he  exhorted  them 
not  to  be  backward  wherever  the  intereft  of  their 

country 

'  *  The  tribunes  were  at  firft  five  in  number;  but  a  few  years 
after  five  more  were  added,  fiefore  the  people  left  the  Mumf- 
facert  the^r  pafled  a  law,  by  which  the  perfons  of  the  tribonet 
were  made  facred*  Their  fole  fundion  was  to  intefpofe  ia  all 
grievances  offered  the  PJebeiani  by  their  faperiors.  This  inter- 
pofing  was  called  intercejfto^  and  was  performed  by  ftanding  Qp 
and  pronouncing  the  fingle  word  'vito^  I  forbid  it.  They  bad 
their  feats  placed  at  the  door  of  the  fenate*  and  were  never  ad- 
mitted into  it,  but  when  the  confuls  called  them  to  a(k  their 
opinion  opon  fome  affair  that  concerned  the  interefts  of  the 
people. 

t  The  name  of  this  tribune  was  Lucius  Tunias,  and  becaaie 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus  was  famed  for  delivering  his  country  from 
the  tyrannic  voke  of  the  kings,  he  alfo  aflumed  the  furaame  of 
Brutus,  which  ezpofed  him  to  a  great  deal  of  ridicule. 
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country  was  concerned,  but  to  Ihew  themfelves  fupe- 
rior  to  the  commonalty  rather  in  virtue  than  in 
power.  ' 

Corioli  was  the  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Vol- 
fcians,  with  whom  tne  Romans  were  at  war;     And 
as  it  was  befieged  by  the  conful  Cominius,  the  reft 
of  the  Volfcians  were  much  alarmed ;  and  aflembled 
to  fuccour  it,  intending  to  give  the  Romans  battle 
under  the  walls,  and  to  attack  them  on  both  fides. 
But  after  Cominius  had  divided  his  forces,  and  with 
part  went  to  meet  the  VoUcians  without,  who  were 
marching  againft  him,  leaving  Titus  Lartius  an 
iUuftrious  Roman,  with  the  other  part,  to  carry  on 
the  fiege,  the  inhabitants  of  Conoli  defpifed  the 
body  that  were  left,  and  faliied  out  to  fight  them. 
The  Romans  at  firft  were  obliged  to  give  ground, 
and  were  driven  to  their  entrenchments.    But  Mar« 
dus  with  a  fmall  party  flew  to  their  afliftance,  killed 
the  foremoft  of  the  enemy,  and  ftopping  the  reft  in 
their  career,  with  a  loud  voice  calloi  the  Romans 
back.     For  he  was  (what  Cato  wanted  a  foldier  to 
be)  not  only  dreadful  for  the  thunder  of  his  arm, 
but  of  his  voice  too,  and  had  an  afpeft  which  ftruck 
his  adverfaries  with  terror  and  difmay.     Many  Ro- 
mans then  crowding  about  him,  and  being  ready  to 
iccond  him,  the  enemy  retired  in  confufion.     Nor 
was  he  fatisfied  with  making  them  retire ;  he  prefixed 
hard  upon  their  rear,  and  purfued  them  quite  up  to 
the  ^ates.    There  he  perceived  that  his  men  dif- 
continued  the  puriuit,  by  reafon  of  the  (hower  of 
arrows  which  rell  from  the  walls,  and  tha;  none  of 
them  had  any  thoughts  of  rulhing  along  with  the 
fu^tives  into  the  city  which  was  filled  with  warlike 
people,  who  were  all  under  arms :  neverthelefs,  he  ex- 
horted and  encouraged  them  to  prefs  forward,  crying 
out,  **  That  fortune  bad  opened  the  gates  rather  to 
"  'the  viAors  than  to  the  vanquifhed.**    But  as  few 
were  willing  to  follow  him,  he  broke  through  the  ene- 
my, aodpuftied  into  the  town  with  the  croud,  no  pnc 
at  ficft  daring  to  oppofe  him,  or  even  to  look  him 
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in  the  face;  But  when  he  caft  his  eyes  aroand  and 
faw  {o  fmall  a  number  within  the  walls,  whofe  fervicc 
he  could  make  ufe  of  in  that  dangerous  enterprizc^ 
and  that  friends  and  foes  were  mixt  together,  he 
fummoned  all  h»  force,  and  'performed  the  moft 
incredible  exploits,  whether  you  confidcr  his  heroic 
ftiength,  his  amazing  iskgility*  or  his  bold  and  darii^ 
foirit ;  for  he  overpowered  all  that  were  in  his  way, 
rorcing  fome  to  feek  refuge  in  the  fartheft  corners 
of  the  town,  and  others  to  give  out,  and  throw 
down  their  arms ;  which  aBbtded  Lardus  an  oppor^ 
tunity  to  bring  in  the  reft  of  the  Romans  unmo^ 
kiled. 

The  city  thus  taken,  moft  of  the  foldicrs  fell  fo 
plundering,  which  Mancins  h^hly  rcfented ;  crying 
out,  **  That  it  was  a  Ihame  tor  them  to  run  about 
^*  after  plunder,  or  under  pretence  trf  colleAing  the 
**  fpoils  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  danger,  while  the 
*^  conful  and  the  Romans  under  his  command  were,. 
"  perhaps,  engaged  with  the  enemy."  As  there 
were  not  many  that  liftened  to  what  he  faid,  he  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  fuch  as  offered  to  follow  him* 
and  took  the  rout  which  he  knew  would  lead  him  to 
the  confuPs  army ;  fometimes  pneSing  his  fmall  party 
to  haften  their  march,  and  conjuring  them  not  to 
fuffer  their  ardour  to  cool,  and  fometimes  begging 
of  the  gods  that  the  battle  might  not  be  over  before 
he  arrived,  but  that  he  might  have  his  ihare  in  the- 
glorious  toils  and  dangers  of  his  countrymen. 

It  was  cuftomary  with  the  Romans  of  that  age 
when  they  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle^  and 
ready  to  take  up  their  fliields  and  gird  their  garments 
.  about  them,  to  make  a  nuncupative  will,  naming 
each  his  heir,  in  the  prefence  of  three  or  four  wit- 
nefies.  While  the  foldiers  were  thus  employed,  and 
the  enemy  in  fight,  Marcius  came  up.  Some  were 
ftarded  at  his  firft  appearance,  covered  as  he  was 
with  blood  and  fweat.  Bujt  when  he  ran  chearfuUy 
up  CO  the  confuU  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  toM 

him 
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him  that  CorioK  was  taken,  the  conful  clafpcd  him 
to  his  heart ;  and  thefe  who  heard  the  news  of  that 
fiicceis,  and  thoie  who  did  but  guefs  at  it,  were 
greatly  animated,  and  with  ihouts  demanded  to  be 
led  on  to  the  cocnbat.  Marcius  enquired  of  Comi- 
mos5  in  what  manner  the  enemy's  army  was  drawn 
up,  and  where  their  beft  troops  were  pofted.  Being 
anfwered  that  the  Antiates,  who  were  placed  in  the 
center,  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  braveft  and  moft 
warlike,  "  I  beg  it  of  you  then,^  faid  Marcius,  "  as 
"  a  favour,  that  you  will  place  me  direftly  oppolitc 
**  to  them.**  And  the  conful  admiring  his  fpirit, 
readily  granted  his  requeft. 

•  When  the  battle  was  begun  with  the  throwing^ 
of  ^ars,  Marcius  advanced  before  the  reft,  and 
charged  the  center  of  the  Volfcians  with  fo  much 
fury,  that  it  was  foon  broken.  Neverthelefs,  the 
wings  attempted  to  furround  him  ^  and  the  conful, 
jikrmed  for  him,  fent  to  his  affiftance  a  feled  band 
which  he  had  near  his  own  perlbn.  A  (harp  con- 
flict then  enfued  about  Marcius,  and  a  great  carnage 
was  quickly  made  5  but  the  Romans  prcft  the  ene- 
my with  ([>  much  vigour,  that  they  put  them  to 
flight.  And  when  they  were  going  upon  the  pur- 
fiiit,  they  begged  of  Marcius,  now  almoft  weighed 
down  with  wounds  and  fatigue,  to  retire  to  the 
camp.  But  he  anfwered,  **  That  it  was  not  for 
*♦  conquerors  to  be  tired,**  and  fo  joined  them  in 
prpfecuting  the  viftory.  The  whole  army  of  the 
Volfcians  was  defeated,  gr^at  numbers  killed,  and 
many  made  prifoners. 

Next  day,  Marcius  waiting  upon  the  conful,  and 
the  army  being  afiembled,  Cominius  mounted  the 
roftrum  -,  and,  having  in  the  firft  place  returned 
due  thanks  to  the  gods  for  fuch  extraordinary 
foccefs,  addrefled  himfelf  to  Marqius.  He  began 
with  a  detail  of  his  gallant  adions,  of  which  he  had 
lumfelf  been  partly  an  eye-witnei^,  and  which  had 
M   3  partly 
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partly  been  related  to  him  by  Lartiu3.  Then  ouC 
of  the  great  quantity  of  treaiure,  the  many  bories 
and  phfoners  they  had  taken»  he  ordered  him  CO 
take  a  tenth,  before  any  diftribution  was  made  to 
the  reft,  bedde  making  him  a  prefent  of  a  fine 
horfe  with  noble  trappings,  as  a  reward  for  his 
valour. 

The  army  received  this  ipeech  with  great  ap- 
plaufe ;  and  Marcius,  ftepping  forward,  faid,  ^^  That 
**  he  accepted  of  the  horfe,  and  was  happy  in  the 
**  conful*s  approbation  5  but  as  for  the  reft,  he  con- 
^*  fidered  it  rather  as  a  pecuniary  reward  than  as  a 
**  mark  of  honour,  and  therefore  defircd  to  be  ex- 
^^  cufed,  being  fatisfied  with  his  fingle  (hare  of  the 
**  booty.  One  favour  only  in  particular,''  condnu* 
ed  he,  ^^  I  delire,  and  beg  I  may  be  indulged  in. 
^^  I  have  a  friend  among  the  Volfcians  f  bound  with 
^*  me  in  the  facred  rites  of  hofpiulity,  and  a  man 
**  of  virtue  and  honour.  He  is  now  among  the 
^^  prifoners,  and  from  eafy  and  opulent  circum^ 
^*  ftances  reduced  to  fervitude.  Of  the  many  mis- 
^^  fortunes  under  which  he  labours,  I  (hould  be  glad 
^^  to  refcue  him  from  one,  which  is  that  of  being 
«*  fold  as  a  Qave.'* 

Thefe  words  of  Marcius  were  fpUowed  with  (till 
louder  acclamations  ^  his  conquering  the  tempta-* 
tions  of  money  being  more  admired  than  the  valoi)r 
he  had  exerted  in  battle^  For  even  thofe  who  before 
regarded  his  fuperior  honours  with  envy  and  jea-r 
loufy,  now  thought  him  worthy  of  great  things  be« 
caufe  he  had  greatly  declined  them,  and  were  more 
^ruck  with  Siat  virtue  which  led  him  to  defpiie 
fuch  extraordinary  adv^tagi^s,  than  with  the  meri( 

which 

t  With  the  former  eninflator»  we  have  rendered  it  thus,  in- 
ftead  of  Hofit  which  is  indeed  the  literal  fenfe,  bat  founds  an* 
conthfy  in  £ngli(h;  m  it  conreys  to  the  unleiirned  reader  the 
i<|ea  of  an  innlceeper..  Among  the  antientt,  one  friend  caUe4 
another  of  a  different  nation  4im<  fAM»  m;fftTangir^  or  hfpit-mgui 
mji  bojif  bccanfe  on  their  travels  or  other  occafions  they  en« 
^rtained  e|ch  other  f (  t))eir  kovfes^ 
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which  claimed  them.  Indeed,  the  right  ufe  of 
riches  is  more  commendable  than  that  of  arms ;  and 
not  to  defire  them  at  all,  more  glorious  than  to  ufe 
them  well. 

When  the  acclamations  were  over,  and  the  mul- 
titude filent  again,  Cominius  fubjoined,  *^  You 
**  cannot,  indeed,  my  fellow-foldiers,  force  thefe 
**  gifts  of  yours  upon  a  perfon  fo  firmly  refolved  to 
**  rcfufc  them ;  let  us  then  give  him  what  it  is  not 
•*  in  his  power  to  decline,  \tt  us  pafs  a  vote  that 
^^  he  be  called  Corjolanus,  if  his  gallant  beha- 
*'  viour  at  Corioli  has  not  already  beftowed  that 
**  name  upon  him."  Hence  came  his  third  name 
of  Coriolanus.  By  which  it  appears,  that  Caius 
was  the  proper  name  •,  that  the  fecond  name,  Mar- 
cius,  was  that  of  the  family ;  and  that  the  third 
Roman  appellative  was  a  peculiar  note  of  diftinc- 
tion,  eiven  afterwards  on  account  of  fome  particu-^ 
Jar  a§  of  fortune,  or  fignature,  or  virtue  of  him 
that  bore  it.  Thus  among  the  Greeks  additional 
names  were  given  to  fome  on  account  of  their  at- 
chievmcnts,  as  Soter^  the  preferver^  and  CalUnicus^ 
tbeviSorious ;  toothers,  for  fomething  remarkable  in 
their  perlbns,  zsPbyfcon^  the  gore-beltied^  and  Grypus^ 
the  tagU-nofed ;  or  for  their  good  qualities,  as  Euer^ 
gftts^  the  htnefaOory  and  PbiladelpbuSj  the  kind  bro* 
tber  •,  or  their  good  fortune,  as  Eud^tnum^  tbeprofper* 
cuSj  a  name  given  to  the  fecond  prince  of  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Satti.  Several  princes  alfo  have  had 
iatyrical  names  beftowed  upon  them;  Antigonus 
(for  inftance)  was  called  Bcfon^  the  man  ibat  will 
give  to  merroWj  and  Ptolemy  was  ftilcd  Lamyrus^  tbe 
Buffoon  But  appellations  of  this  laft  fort  were  ufed 
with  greater  aptitude  among  tbe  Romans.  One  of 
tbe  Mctelli  was  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Dia-- 
demaius^  becaufe  he  went  a  long  time  with  a  ban- 
dage, which  covered  an  ulcer  he  had  in  his  forehead : 
and  another  they  called  Celer^  becauie  with  furpriz- 
ing  celerity  he  entertained  them  with  a  funeral  mow 
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of  gladiators,  a  few  days  after  his  father's  deaths 
In  our  ticnes  too,  fome  oftheRonians  receive  their 
names  from  the  circumftanccs  of  their  birth  •,  as 
that  of  Proculus^  if  born  when  their  fathers  are  in  a 
diftant  country;  and  that  of  Pojibumus^  if  born 
after  their  fathers*  death  :  and  when  twins  come  into 
the  world,  and  one  of  them  dies  at  the  birth,  the 
furvivor  is  called  Vopifcus.  Names  are  alfo  appro- 
priated on  account  of  bodily  imperfeftions ;  for 
amongft  them  we  fihd  not  only  Sylla  the  Red^  and 
Niger  the  Blacky  but  even  Cacus  the  blind<^  and  Cii«- 
di'us  the  lame ;  fuch  perfons  by  this  cullom  bebg 
wifely  taught,  not  to  confider  blindnefs  or  any  • 
other  bodily  mi^fort;ync  as  a  reproach  or  difgrace, 
but  to  anfwer  to  appellations  ox  that  kind  as  their 
proper  names.  But  this  point  might  have  been 
mfifted  upon  with  greater  propriety  in  another 
place. 

When  the  war  was  over,  the  Demagogues 
ftirred  up  another  fcdition.  And  as  there  was  no 
hew  caufe  of  difquiet  or  injury  done  the  people, 
they  made  ufe  oi  the  mifchiefs  which  were  the  nc- 
cefliary  confequence  of  the  former  troubles  and 
diflenQons,  as  a  handle  againfl  the  Patricians.  For. 
the  grcatcft  part  of  the  ground  being  left  unculti- 
vated and  ynfown,  and  the  war  not  permitting  theih 
to  bring  in  bread  cprn  fron;  other  countries,  there 
was  an  extreme  •  fcarcity  in  Rome.  The  fa£tious 
orators  then  feeing  that  corn  was  not  brought  to 
market,  and  that  if  the  market  could  be  fupplied,  , 
the  commonalty  had  but  litde  money  to  buy  with, 
flartderoufly  aflertcd,  that  the  rich  had  caufed  ^hc 
famine  out  of  a  fpirit  of  revenge. 

-  At 

•  The  people  withdrew  to  the  facred  mount  feoo  after  the 
(lucumoal  equinox,  and  the  receocjnation  with  the  Patriciant 
did  not  take  place  until  the  wiater  folftice«  fe  that  the  iced 
tiooe  waa  loft.     And   the  Roman  fa^rt,  who  ware  JEsnt  H 

h\iy  corn  in  other  countries,  were  very  unfuccefsfol. 
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At  this  jundure  there  arrived  ambaifado^^s  from 
the  people  of  Velitrae,  who  offered  to  furrendcr 
their  city  to  the  Romans,  and  defired  to  have  4 
number  of  new  inhabitants  to  repleniQi  it :  a  pefti- 
lential   diftemper  having  committed  fuch  ravage 
there,  that  fcarce  the  tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants 
remained.    The  fenfible  part  of  the  Romans  though^ 
this  prelling  neceflity  of  Velitras  a  feaibnable  and 
advantageous  thing  for  Rome,  as  it  would  leffen 
the  fcarcity  of  provifions.    They  hoped,  moreover* 
that  the  fedition  would  fubfide,  if  the  city  were 
purged  of  the  troublcfome  part  of  the  people,  who 
tnoft  readily  took  fire  at  the  harangues  of  their  ora* 
tors,  and  who  were  as  dangerous  to  the  ftate  as  ib 
many  fuperfiuous  and  morbid  humours  are  to  the 
body.    Such  as  thefe,  therefore,  the  cenfuls  fingled 
put  for  the  colony,  and  pitcli^  upon  others,  to 
ferve  in  the  war  againft  the  Volfcians,  contriving  ic 
fo  that  employment  abroad  might  ftill  the  inteftinc 
tumults,  and  believing,  that  when  rich  and  poor» 
Plebeians  and  Patricians  came  to  bear  arms  together 
again,  to  be  in  the  fame  camp,  and  to  meet  the 
fame  dangers,  they  would  be  difpoied  to  treat  each 
other  with  more  ^entlenefs  and  candour. 

But  the  rcftleS  Tribunes,  Siciniu3  and  Brutus, 
oppofed  both  thefe  defigns,  crying  out,  that  the 
tonfuls  difguifed  a  moft  inhuman  a6t  under  the 
plaufible  term  of  a  colony ;  for  inhuman  it  cer- 
tainly was,  to  throw  the  poor  citizens  into  a  devour- 
ing gulph  by  fending  them  to  a  place  where  the 
air  was  mfeded,  and  where  noifome  carcaies  lay 
above  ground,  where  alfo  they  would  be  at  the  dif* 
pofal  of  a  ftrange  and  cruel  deity.  And  as  if  ic 
were  not  fufficient  to  deftroy  fome  b^  famine,  and 
to  expoie  others  to  the  plague,^  they  involved  them 
alfo  in  a  needlefs  war,  that  no  kind  of  calamity 
might  be  wanting  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  city, 
^caufe  it  refufeo  to  continue  in  flavery  to  the  rich. 

The 
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The  people,  irritated  by  thcfe  fpeeches,  neither 
obeyed  the  fummons  to  be  eniifted  for  the  war, 
nor  could  be  brought  to  approve  the  order  to  ^ 
and  people  Vclitrae.  While  the  ienate  were  in 
doubt  what  ftep  they  fhould  take,  Marcius,  now 
not  a  little  elated  by  the  honours  he  had  received, 
by  the  lenic  of  his  own  great  abilities,  and  by  the 
deference  that  was  paid  him  by  the  principal  per- 
fons  in  the  ftate,  flood  foremoft  in  oppofition  to  the 
Tribunes.  The  colony,  therefore,  was  fcnt  out, 
heavy  fines  being  fet  upon  fuch  as  rcfufed  to  go. 
But  as  they  declared  abfolutely  againft  ferving  in 
the  war,  Marcius  muftered  up  his  own  clients,  and 
as  many  volunteers  as  he  could  procure,  and  with 
thefe  made  an  inroad  into  the  territories  of  the  An-- 
tiafes.  There  he  found  plenty  of  corn,  and  a  great 
number  of  cattle  and  Oaves,  no  part  of  which  he 
referved  to  himfelf,  but  led  his  troops  back  to 
Rome,  loaded  with  the  rich  booty.  The  reft  of 
the  citizens  then  repenting  of  their  obftinacy,  and 
envying  thofe  who  had  got  fuch  a  quantity  of  pro- 
vifions,  looked  upon  Marcius  with  an  evil  eye,  not 
being  able  to  endure  the  increafe  of  his  power  and 
honour,  which  they  confidercd  as  rifing  on  the  ruins 
jof  the  pe(M>le. 

Soon  after  *,  Marcius  ftood  for  the  conftilfliip  \ 
on  which  occafion  the  commonalty  began  to  relent^ 
being  fenfible  what  a  (hame  it  would  be  to  reject 
and  affront  a  man  of ^  his  family  and  virtue,  and 
that  too  after  he  had  done  fo  many  fignal  fervices 
to  the  public.  It  was  the  cuftom  for  thofe  who 
were  candidates  for  fuch  an  high  office  to  folicit 
and  carefs  the  people  in  the  Forum^  and,  at  thofe 
times,  to  be  clad  in  a  loofe  gown  without  the  7ir* 
nic ;  whether  that  humbly  drefs  was  thought  more 

fuiubl^ 

*  It  was  the  next  year,  being  the  third  of  the  leventy-fe- 
cond  Olympiad*  four  hundred  and  eijhty-eight  years  before 
the  ChrilUan  i£ra. 
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iuitable  for  fuppliant^  or  whether  it  was  for  the 
convenience  of  fhewing  their  wounds,  as  fb  manf 
tokens  of  valour.  For  it  was  not  from  any  fufpi- 
cion  the  citizens  then  had  of  bribery,  that  they  re^ 
quired  the  candidates  to  appear  before  them  ungirt 
and  without  any  clofe  garment,  when  they  came  to 
beg  their  votes ;  fince  it  was  much  later  than  this^ 
and  indeed  many  ages  after,  that  buying  and  felling 
ftole  in,  and  money  came  to  be  a  means  of  gaining 
an  ele&ion.  Then  corruption  reaching  aSb  the 
tribunals  and  the  camps,  arms  were  fubdued  by 
nK>ney,  and  the  commonwealth  was  changed  into  a 
oiooarchy.  It  was  a  Ihrewd  faying,  whoever  faid 
it,  ^^  That  the  man  who  firft  ruined  the  Roman 
^^  people,  was  he  who  firft  gave  them  treats  and 
^  gratuities.*'  But  this  mifchicf  crept  fecretly  and 
gradually  in,  and  did  not  (hew  its  face  in  Rome  for 
a  confiderable  time.  For  we  know  not  who  it  was 
that  firft  bribed  its  citizens  or  its  judges ;  but  it  is 
iaid,  that  in  Athens,  the  firft  man  who  corrupted  a 
tribunal,  was  Anytus,  the  fon  of  Anthemion,  wheit 
he  was  tried  for  treafon  in  delivering  up  the  fore 
of  -f-  Pylos,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war ;  a  time  when  the  Golden  Age  reigned  in  the 
Roman  courts  in  all  its  fimplicity. 

When,  therefore,  Marcius  (hewed  the  wounds 
and  fears  he  had  received  in  the  many  glorious  bat- 
tles he  had  fought  for  ieventeen  years  fucceffively, 
the  people  were  ftruck  with  reverence  for  his  virtue, 
and  agreed  to  chufe  him  confuL  But  when  the 
day  df  ele£tion  came,  and  he  was  conduded 
with  great  pomp  into  the  Campus  Martius  by  the^ 
ienate  in  a  bod]|r,  all  the  Patricians  admg  with 
more  zeal  and  vigour  than  ever  had  been  known 
on  the  like  occafion;  the  commons  then  altered 

their 

t  The  tnmflation  of  1758,  has  the  name  of  this  fort  with 
a  French  termination,  Pyh^  which  is  a  dear  proof  that  the 
Greek  was  not  coalUted. 
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their  mkidi,  and  thctr  kindnefa  was  tarned  into 
cnvjr  and  indignation.  T4k  malignity  of  diefe  pail^ 
fions  was  fanher  aflifled  by  the  fear  they  enter- 
pLintd^  that  if  a  man  fo  flxongly  attached  to  the 
intcrcfts  of  the  frnate,  and  fo  much  refpefted  by 
the  nobility>  fliould  attain  the  confuUhip,  he  migf^ 
utterly  deprive  the  people  of  their  liberty.  Influx 
cnced  by  thefe  confiderations,  they  reje6ked  Mar* 
cius»  and  appointed  others  to  that  office.  The 
ienate  took  this  extremely  ill,  confidering  it  as  an 
aflPront  rather  intended  againft  them  than  againft 
Marcius.  As  for  Marciua^  he  rcfented  that  treat- 
ment hiflhly,  indulging  his  irafciUe  paffions  upon 
a  fuppoution,  that  they  have  fomething  ^at  and 
exalted  in  them;  and  wanting  a  due  mucture  of 
gravity  and  mildnefs,  which  are  the  chief  political 
virtues^  and  the  fruits  of  realbn  and  education. 
He  did  not  conlider^  that  the  man  who  applies 
lamfelf  to  public  bufinefs,  and  undertakes  to  con* 
verfe  with  men,  (hould^  above  all  things*  avoid  that 
narkaring  aufimty^  which  (as  Phzto  fays)  is 
^imays  ibe  emfanwi  of  falhudey  and  cultivate  in  hia 
kcart  the  patience  which  (bme  people  fo  much 
deride.  Marcius,  then,  being  plain  and  artfeis^ 
but  rigid  and  inflexible  withal,  was  perfuaded,  that 
to  vanquifh  oppofition  was  the  hig^ieft  attainment 
ef  a  gallant  fpirit^  He  never  dreamt  that  fuch  ob- 
ftinacy  is  rather  the  efied  of  the  weaknefs  and  effe- 
minacy of  a  diftempered  mind,  which  breaks  out 
\n  violent  paffions,  like  fo  many  tumours;  and 
tberefore  he  went  away  in  great  diibrder,  and  full 
of  rancour  againft  the  people.  Such  of  the  young 
nobility  as  were  moft  diftinguiihed  by  the  pride  of 
birth  and  greatnc^fs  of  fpirit,  who  had  always  beea 
wonderfully  taken  with  Marcius,  and  then  un- 
luckily happened  to  attend  him,  inflamed  his  re- 
fentment  by  exprefllng  their  own  grief  and  indig- 
nation. For  he  was  their  leader  in  every  expedition^ 
and  their  |nflru£tor  in  the  art  of  war :  he  it  was 

who 
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who  inipired  them  with  a  truly  virtuous  emuladori, 
ftfid  tmght  them  to  rgotce  in  their  own  fuccels^ 
without  envying  the  exploits  of  others. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  great  quantity  of  bread-corh 
was  brought  to  Rome,  being  partly  bought  up  in  Italy, 
and  partly  a  prefent  from  Gelon,  king  of  Syracukf. 
The  z{pc&,  of  affairs  appeared  now  to  be  encourag- 
ing, and  it  was  hoped^  that  the  inteftine  broih 
would  ceafe  with  the  fcarcity.  The  ienate,  there- 
fore, being  immediately  affembled,  the  people  ftood 
in  crowds  without,  waiting  for  the  iflue  of  their  de*- 
liberations.  They  ezpe&ed,  that  the  market  rateis 
for  the  com  that  was  bought,  would  be  moderate, 
and  that  a  diftribution  of  that  which  was  a  gift 
would  be  made  gralis ;  for  there  were  fome  wh6 
propofed,  that  the  ienate  (hould  diipofe  of  it  in 
chat  manner.  But  Marcius  ftood  up,  and  ieverel]^ 
cenfured  thofe  that  fpoke  in  favour  of  the  com« 
oionalty,  calling  thorn  Demagogues  and  Traitors 
10  the  nobility.  He  faid,  ^*  They  nouriibed  to 
*'  their  own  great  prejudice  the  pernicious  feeds  of 
^  boldnefs  and  petulance,  which  had  been  fown 
^  among  the  populace,  when  they  fliould  rather 
'*  have  nipt  them  in  the  bud,  and  not  have  fuflFered 
*^  the  Plebeians  to  ftrengthen  themfelves  with  the 
^  tribunitial  power.  That  the  people  were  now 
^  become  formidable,  gaining  whatever  point  they 
^*  pleafed,  and  not  doing  any  one  thing  againft 
^  their  inclination  ;  fo  that  living  in  a  fort  of  anar- 
*'  chy,'  they  would  no  longer  obey  the  confuls,  nor 
^^  acknowled^  any  fuperiors  but  thofe  whom  t^iey 
^  called  their  own  magiftrates.  That  the  fenators 
<*  who  advifed  that  diftributions  (hould  be  made  in 
*•  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  yrhpfe  government 
^'  was  entirely  democratical,  were  effe6ting  the  ruin 
"  of  the  conftitution,  by  encouraging  the  infolence 
**  of  the  rabble.  For  that  they  would  not  iuppofe 
^^  they  received  fuch  favours  for  the  campaign 
'<  which  rficy  had  refufed  to  make,  or  for  the  fc- 

celfions 
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•*  cdfions  by  which  they  had  deferted  their  country^ 
^^  or  for  the  calumnies  which  they  had  counte« 
•'  nanced  againft  the  fenate :  but,**  continued  he, 
^  they  will  think  that  we  yield  to  them  through 
^  fear,  and  grant  them  fuch  indulgences  by  way  of 
^  flattery ;  and  as  they  will  expe£t  to  find  us  always 
^^  fo  complaifant,  there  will  be  no  end  of  their 
^  difobedience,  no  period  to  their  turbulent  and 
^  feditious  pradbices.  It  would,  therefore,  be  per- 
:**  feft  madnefs  to  take  fuch  a  ftcp.  Nay,  if  we  are 
*'  wife,  we  (hall  entirely  abolifli  the  §  Tribunes 
.^^  office,  which  has  made  cyphers  of  the  Confuls, 
^*  and  (Uvided  the  city  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is 
^  no  longer  one  as  lonnerly,  but  broken  into  two 
.^  parts,  which  will  never  knit  again,  or  ceafe  to  vex 
•*  and  harrafs  each  other  with  all  the  evils  of  dil^ 

«  cord.**t 

Marcius,  haranguing  to  this  purpoie,  infpired 
the  young  fenators  and  almoft  all  the  men  of  fortune 
with  his  own  enthufiafm ;  and  they  cried  out  that 
he  was  the  only  man  in  Rome  who  had  a  fpirit 
above  the  meannefs  of  flattery  and  fubmiflion,  yet 
fome  of  the  aged  fenators  forefaw  the  confequence, 
and  oppofed  his  meafures.  In  fadl,  the  iflTue  was 
unfortunate.  For  the  Tribunes  who  were  prefent^ 
when  they  faw  that  Marcius  would  have  a  majority  of 
voices,  ran  out  to  the  people,  loudly  calling  upon 
them  to  ftand  by  their  own  magiilrates  and  give 
their  belt  afllilance.  An  aflembly  then  was  held  in 
a  tumultuary  manner,  in  which  the  fpeeches  of  Mar- 
cius were  recited,  and  the  Plebeians  in  their  fury  had 
thoughts  of  breaking  in  upon  the  fenate.    The 

Tribunes 

§  The  Tribunes  had  lately  procured  a  law,  which  made  it 
penal  !•  interrupt  them  when  they  were  fpeaking  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

t  Platarch  has  omitted  the  moft  a^|raratinfit  pafiage  ia 
GoriolaDOs's  fpeech*  wherein  he  propoied  the  holding  up  the 
price  of  bread-corn  as  high  asever^  to  keep  the  people  ia 
dependence  and  fubjeftion.  # 
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Tribunes  pointed   their   rage  againft  Marcins  in 
]>arcicular,  by  impeaching  him  in  form,  and  fent 
tor  him  to  make  his  defence.    But  as  he  fpurned 
the  nieflengers,  they  went  themfelves,  attended  by 
the  -Sdiles,  to  bring  him  by  force,  and  began  to 
lay  hands  on  him.     Upon  this  the  Patricians  flood 
up  for  him,  drove  off  the  Tribunes,  and  beat  the 
^dilcs ;  till  night  coming  on  broke  off  the  quarreL 
Early  next  morning  the  Confuls  obferving  that  the 
people  now  extremely   incenfed  flocked  from  all 
quarters  into  the  forum ;  and  dreading  what  might  be 
the  confequence  to  the  city,  haftily  convened  the 
fenate,  and  moved,  "  that  they  (hould  confider  how 
♦'  with  kind  words  and  favourable  refolutions  they 
'*  might  bring  the  commons  to  temper ;  for  that 
**  this  was  not   a  time  to  difplay  their  ambition, 
^^  nor  would  it  be  prudent  to  purfue  difputes  about 
^  the  point  of  honour  at  a  critical  and  dangerous 
**  jundlure,  which  required  the  greateft  moderation 
•*  and  delicacy  of  conduft."     As    the  majority 
agreed  to  the  motion,  they  went  out  to  confer  with 
the  people,  and  uied  their  bed  endeavours  to  pa- 
cify them,  coolly  refuting  calumnies,  and  modeftly, 
though  not    without  fome   degree   of  fliarpnefs^ 
complaining  of  their  behaviour.     As  to  the  price  of 
bread-corn    and  other   provifions,   they  declared, 
there  (hould  be  no  difference  between  them. 

Greatpart  ofthe  people  were  moved  with  this  appli* 
cation,  and  it  clearly  appeared  by  their  candid  atten- 
tion, that  they  were  ready  to  clofe  with  it.  Then  the 
Tribunes  ftood  Up  andfaid,  **  That  fince  the  fenate 
*^  z&cd  with  fuch  moderation,  the  people  were  not 
**  unwilling  to  make  conceffions  in  their  turn  ;  but 
^^  they  iniifted  that  Marcius  fliould  come  and  anfwer 
••  to  diefc  articles,**  Whether  he  bad  notftirredup  the 
fenate  to  the  confounding  of  all  government^  and  to  the 
dejlroying  of  tbepeopU*s  privileges?  Whether  be  had 
not  refufed  to  obey  their  fummons  ?  Whether  he  bad  not 
beaten  and  otbenmfe  maltreated  the  Mdiles  in  the 

forum 
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ftnrum  \  andbytbefe  means  (fifar  as  in  bim  lay)  levied 
woTy  and  brought  the  citizens  tofoeaih  their /words  in 
iachoiher^s  ^^y^ifiJ.^'Thefe  things  they  faid  with  a 
defign,  either  to  humble  Marcius  by  making  him 
fubmit  to  intreat  the  people's  clemency,  which  Was 
much  againft  his  haughty  temper ;  or^u  he  followed 
his  native  bent^  to  draw  him  to  make  the  breach  in* 
curable.     The  latter  they  were  in  hopes  of,  and 
the  rather  becaufe  they  knew  the  man  well.     He 
fiood  as  if  he  would  have  made  his  defence,  and  the 
people  waited  in  filence  for  what  he  had  to  fay. 
But  when^  inftead  of  the  fubmifiive  language  that 
was  expe£):ed,  he  began  with  an  aggravating  bold- 
nefs,  and  rather  accufed  the  cdmmons,  than  defended 
himfelf ;  lyhen  with  the  tone  of  his  voice  and  the 
fiercenefs  of  his  looks  he  ezpreffed  an  intrepidity  bor- 
dering upon  infolence  and  contempt,  they  loft  all 
patience;  and  Sicinius,  the  boldeft  of  the  Tribunes, 
after  a  fhort  confultation  with  his  collegues,  pro- 
nounced openly,  that  the  Tribunes  condemned  Mar- 
cius to  die.  He  then  ordered  the  iEdiles  to  take  him 
immediately  up  to  the  top  of  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
and  throw    him  down  the    precipice.     However, 
when  they  came  to  lay  hands  on  him,  the  afhon  ap* 
peared  horrible  even  to  many  of  the  Plebeians.     I'he 
JPatricians,  ihocked  and  aftoniftied,  ran  with  great 
outcries  to  his  aflfiilance^  and  got  Marcius  in  the 
midft  of  them,  fome    interpofing  to  keep  oiF  the' 
arreft,  and  others  ftretching  out   their  hands   in 
fupplication  to  the  multitude :  but  no  regard  was 
paid  to  words  and  intreaties  amidft  fuch  diibrder 
and  confufion,  until    the  friends  and  relations  of 
the  Tribunes  perceiving  it  would  be  impoflible  to 
carry  off  Marcius  and  punifh  him  capitally,  •  with-^ 
but  iirft  fpilling  much  Patridan-btood,  perfuaded 
them  to  alter  the  cruel  and  unprecedented  part  of 
the  ientence ;  not  to  ufe  violence  in  the  affair,  or 

Sut  him  to  death  without  form  of  trial,  but  to  refer 
&  to  the  people's  dctermiiattion  in  &ill  aflemUy. 
-  Sicinius 
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Skinius,  then  a  little  moUiBed,  afked  the  Patri- 
cianS)  •'  what  they  meant  by  taking  Marcius  out  of 
**  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  were  refolved  to 
•*  punifli  him  ?'*  To  which  they  replied  by  another 
queftion,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  thus  dragging 
**  one  of  the  worthieft  men  in  Rome,  without  trial, 
•*  to  a  barbarous  and  illegal  execution  ?**  If  that  be 
**  all,**  faid  Sicinius,  '*  you  (hall  no  longer  have  a 
**  pretence  for  your  quarrels  and  fadtious  behaviour 
**  to  the  people :  for  they  grant  you  what  you  de- 
**  (ire ;  the  man  Ihall  have  his  trial.  And  as  for 
•*  you,  Marcius,  we  cite  you  to  appear  the  third 
**  market  day,  and  fatisfy  the  citizens  of  your  inno^ 
*•  ccnce,  if  you  can;  for  then  by  their  fuffrages 
**  your  affair  will  be  decided."  The  Patricians  were 
content  with  this  cotnpromife;  and  thinking  them- 
fclvcs  happy  in  carrying  Marcius  off,  they  retired. 

Mean  while,  before  the  third  market  day  which 
was  a  confiderable  fpace,  for  the  Romans  hold  their 
markets  every  ninth  day,  and  thence  call  them 
Nunditue^  war  broke  out  with  the  f  Antiates,  which, 
becaufc  it  was  like  to  be  of  fome  continuance,  gave  . 
them  hopes  of  evading  the  iudgment,  fince  diere 
would  be  time  for  the  people  to  become  more  tract- 
able, to  moderate  their  anger,  or  perhaps  let  it 
entirely  evaporate  in  the  bufinefs  of  that  expedition. 
But  they  foon  made  peace  with  the  Antiates,  and 
returned :  whereupon,  the  fears  of  the  fenate  were 
renewed,  and  they  often  met  to  confider  how  things 
might  be  fo  managed,  that  they  fhould  neither  give 
up  Marcius,  nor  leave  room  for  the  Tribunes  to 
throw  the  people  into  new  diforders.  On  this  occa- 
fion,  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  the  moll  violent* 
adverfary  the  commons  had,  declared,  *^  That  the 

"t  Advice  was  foddenly  brooght  ta  Rome  that  the  people  of 
Antiom  had  feized  and  confifcated  the  Ships  belonging  to  Ge- 
lon*6  AmbaiTadoft  in  their  return  to  Sicily,  and  had  even  im- 
prifoned  the  AmbafladorB,  Hereupon  they  took  up  arms  to 
chafiife  the  AntlatcSi  bat  they  fubmitted  and  made  fatisfadlion. 

Vol.  II.  N  Tcnatc 
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•*  fenatc  would  betray  and  ruin  themfelvcs,  and  ab- 
•'  folutcly  deftroy  the  conftitution,  if  they  (hould 
*'  once  fuffer  the  Plebeians  to  aflume  a  power  of 
*'  fuffrage  againft  the  Patricians."  But  the  oldeft 
and  moft  §  popular  of  the  fenators  ^ere  of  opinion, 
,*'  that  the  people,  inftead  of  behaving  with  more 
**  harfhnefs  and  feverity,  would  become  mild*  and 
*'  gentle,  if  that  power  were  indulged  them  5  fincc 
•'  they  did  not  dcfpife  the  fenate,  but  rather  thought 
**  thcmfclves  defpifed  by  it ;  and  the  prerogative  of 
*'  judging  would  be  futh  an  honour  to  them,  that 
.**  they  would  be  perfeclly  fatisficd  and  immediately 
**  lay  afide  all  refentment/* 

Marcius,  then  feeing  the  fenate  perplexed  between 

their  regard  for  him  and  fear  ofrhe  people,  aiked 

•the  Tribunes,  "  what  they  accufed  him  of,  and 

*'  upon  what  charge  he  was  to  be  tried  before  the 

"  people  ?"  Being  told,  "  that  he  would  be  tried 

**  for  treafon  againft  the  commonwealth,  in  defign- 

*'  ing  J  to  fct  himfelf  up  as  Tyrant  5  "  let  me  go 

,**  then,"  faid  he,  "  to  the  people,  and  make  my 

.**  defence ;  I  refufe  no  form  of  trial,  nor  any  kind 

*'  of  punifliment,  if  I  be  found  guilty.     Only  al- 

*'  ledge  no  other  crime  againft  me,  and  do  not  im- 

*'  pofe  upon  the  fenate."  The  Tribunes  agreed  to 

.  thefe  conditions,  and  promifed  that  the  caufe  (hould 

turn  upon  th^s  one  point. 

But  the  firft.  thing  they  did,  after  the  people  were 
aflembled,  was  to  compel  them  to  give  their  voices 

by 

f  Valerius  was  at  the  head  of  thefe.  He  infifted  alfo  at 
large  on  (he  horrible  confequences  of  a  civil  war, 

t  It  was  never  known  that  any  perfon,  who  aiFeded  to  (et 
himfelf  np  tyrant,  joined  with  the  nobility  againft  the  people, 
.  but  on  the  contrary  confpired  with  the  people  againft  the  no- 
bility. Befides»  faid  he,  in  his  defence,  **  It  was  to  fave  theie 
**  citizens,  that  I  have  received  the  wounds  you  fee  :  let  t^e 
'<  Tribunes  (hew,  if  they  can,  how  fuch  anions  are  confift- 
<^  ent  with  the  treacherous  defigns  they  lay  to  my  charge.'* 
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by  11  tribes,  and  not  by  centuries ;  thus  contriving 
that  the  meaneft  and  moft  feditious  part  of  the  po- 
pulace, and  thofe  who  had  no  regard  to  jufticc  or 
honour,  might  outvote  fuch  as  had  borne  arms,  or 
were  of  fomc  fortune  and  charafter.  In  the  next 
place,  they  pafled  by  the  charge  of  his  afFeding  the 
fovereignty,  becaufe  they  could  not  prove  it,  and, 
inftead  of  it,  repeated  what  Marcius  fome  time  be- 
fore had  faid  in  the  fcnate,  againft  lowering  the  price 
of  corn,  and  for  abolifhing  the  tribunitial  power. 
And  they  added  to  the  impeachment  a  new  article, 
namely,  *  his  not  bringing  into  the  public  treafury 
the  fpoils  he  had  taken  in  the  country  of  the  Antiates, 
but  dividing  theJn  among  the  foldiers.  This  laft 
accufation  is  faid  to  have  difcompofed  Marcius 
more  than  all  the  reft :  for  it  was  what  he  did  not 
cxpeft,  and  he  could  not  immediately  think  of  an 
anlwer  that  would  fatisfy  the  commonalty;  the 
praifes  he  beftowed  upon  thofe  who  made  that  cam- 
paign with  him,  ferving  only  to  raife  an  outcry 
againft  him  from  the  majority,  who  were  not  con- 
cerned in  it.  At  laft,  when  they  came  to  vote,  he 
was  condemned  by  a  majority  of  three  tribes,  and 
/      N  2  the 

II  From  tbe  reign  ofServins  TulHuf,  the  voices  had  been 
always  gathered  by  centories.  The  confals  were  for  keeping 
up  the  andent  cuftom,.  being  well  apprifed,  that  they  cookl 
lave  Coriolanns,  if  the  voices  were  reckoned  by  centuries,  of 
which  the  knights  and  the  wealthieft  of  the  citizens  made  the 
majority,  being  pretty  fure  of  ninety-eight  out  of*  a  hundred 
and  feventy-three*  But  the  artful  Tribunes,  alledging  that* 
in  an  affair  relating  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  every  citizen^s 
vote  OQght  to  have  its  due  weight,  would  not  by  any  means 
cooient  to  y^t  the  voices  be  collected  otherwife  than  by  tribes. 

•  •«  This,"  faid  the  Tribune  Decius,  •*  is  a  plain  proof  of 
'*  his  evil  defigns :  with  the  public  money  he  fecnred  to  him- 
<'  felf  creatures  and  guards,  and  fupporters  of  his  intended 
'<  ofurpation.  Let  him  make  it  appear  that  he  had  power 
'<  to  difpofe  of  this  booty  without  violating  the  laws.  Let 
**  him  anfwer  diie£llv  to  this  one  article,  without  dazzling  us 
**  with  the  fplendid  (hew  of  his  crowns  and  fears,  or  uiing  any 
^  other  arts  to  blind  the  aflcmbly." 
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the  penalty  to  be  infli£tcd  upon  him  was  perpetual 
banilhment. 

After  the  fentcncc  was  pronounced,  the  pco^e 
were- more  elated,  and  went  off  in  greater  tranf- 
ports,  than  they  ever  did  on  account  of  a  vi6tory 
in  the  Field ;  the  fenate  on  tlie  other  hand  were  in  the 
greateft  diftrefs,  and  repented  that  they  had  iiot  run 
the  laft  rifque,  rather  than  fuffer  the  people  to  poflefs 
themfelves  of  fo  much  power,  and  ute  it  in  fo  infolcnt 
a  manner.  There  was  no  need  then  to  l5ok  upon 
their  drefs,  or  any  other  mark  of  diftinftion,  to 
know  which  was  a  Plebeian,  and  which  a  Patrician ; 
the  man  that  exulted,  was  a  Plebeian;  and  the 
man  that  was  dejefted,  a  Patrician.     . 

Marcius  alone  was  unmoved  and  unhumbled. 
Still  lofty  in  his  port  and  firm  in  his  countenance, 
he  appeared  not  to  be  forry  for  himfelf,  and  to  be 
the  only  one  of  the  nobility  that  was  not.  This 
air  of  fortitude  was  not,  however,  the  efFed  of  reafon 
or  moderation,  but -the  man  was  buoyed  up  by 
anger  and  indignation.  And  this,  though. the  vul- 
gar know  it  not,  iias  its  rife  from  grief,  whiph  when 
it  catches  flame,  is  turned  to  anger,  and  then  bids 
adieu  to  all  feeblenefs-and  dejeftion.  Hence,  the 
angry  man  is  courageous,  juft  as  he  who  has  a  fever 
is  hot,  the  mind  being  upon  the  ftretch  and  in  a 
violent  agitation.  His  fubfequent  behaviour  foon 
Ihewed  that  he  was  thus  affefted.  For  having  re- 
turned t6  his  own  houfe,  and  embraced  bis  mother 
and  his  wife,  who  lamented  their  fate,  with  the  weak- 
nefs  of  women,  he  exhorted  them  to  bear  it  with 
patience,  and  then  haftened  to  one  of  the  city  gates, 
being  conducted  by  the  Patricians  in  a  body.  Thus 
he  quitted  Rome,  without  afking  or  receiving  aught 
at  any  man's  hand ;  and  took  with  him  only  three  or 
four  clients.  He  fpent  a  few  days  in  a  foUtary  man- 
ner in  fome  of  his  farms  near  the  city,  agitated  with 
a  thoufand  different  thoughts,  fuch  as  his  anger 
fuggefted  i  in  which  he  did  not  propofe  any  advan- 
tage 
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tagc  to  himfelf,  but  confidered  only  how  he  might 
fatisfy  his  revenge  againft  the  Romans.  At  laft  he 
determined  to  fpirit  up  a  cruel  war  againft  them 
from  fomc  neighbouring  nation  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  to  apply  firft  to  the  Volfcians^  whom  he  knew 
to  be  yet  ftrong  both  in  men  and  money,  and  whom 
he  fuppofed  to  be  rather  exafperated  and  provoked 
to  further  conflicts,  than  abfolutely  fubdued. 

There  was  then  a  perfon  at  Antium,  Tullus 
fAufidius  by  name,  highly  diftinguifhed  among 
ihe  Volfcians,  by  his  wealth,  his  valour  and  noble 
birth.  Marcius  was  very  fenfible,  that  of  all  the 
Romans,  himfelf  was  the  man  whom  Tullus  moft 
bated.  For,  excited  by  ambition  and  emulation, 
as  young  warriors  ufually  are,  they  had  in  feveral 
engagements  encountered  each  other  with  menaces, 
and  bold  defiances,  and  thus  had  added  perfonal  en- 
mity to  the  hatred  which  reigned  between  the  two 
nations.  But  notwithftanding  all  this,  confidering 
the  great  generofity  of  Tullus,  and  knowing  that 
he  was  more  defirous  than  any  of  the  Volfcians,  of 
an  opportunity  to  return  upon  the  Romans  part 
of  the  evils  his  country  had  fuffered,  he  took  a 
method  which  ftrongly  confirms  that  faying  of  the 
poet. 

Stern  wratb^  bawfirong  thy  fivay !  though  lifers  the 

forfeit^ 
7hy  purpofe  muft  he  gained. 

For,  putting  himfelf  in  fuch  clothes  and  habili- 
nFients,  as  were  moft  likely  to  prevent  his  being 
known,  like  Ulyiles, 

Heftok  into  the  boJHk  town., 

Nj      _  It 

t  In  Bryan't  ttxty  it  is  Aptfiho^.  The  Bodleian  has  it  with-* 
out  the  /A,  A^%o^  But  Livy  and  Dlonyfius  of  HalicamaiTus 
call  him  TuUas  Attias  i  aad  with  them  an  Anonymous  M.  S« 

agrees* 
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It  was  evening  when  hfc  entered,  and  though 
many  people  met  him  in  the  ftreets,  not  one  of 
them  knew  him.  He  paffed  therefore,  on  to  the 
houfe  of  TuUus  where  he  got  in  undifcovered,  and 
having  diredlly  made  up  to  the  |)  fire  place,  he  feated 
himfelf  without  faying  a  word,  covering  his  face,  and 
remaining  in  a  compofed  pofture.  The  people  of 
the  houfe  were  very  much  furprifed  -,  yet  they  did  not 
venture  to  difturb  him*  for  there  was  fomething  of 
dignity  both  in  his  perfon  and  his  filence ;  but  they 
went, and  related  the  ftrange  adventure  to  TuUus, 
who  was  then  at  fupper.  Tullus,  upon  this,  rofc 
from  table,  and  coming  to  Coriohnus,  alked  him, 
who  he  was^  end  upon  what  bufinefs  be  was  come  ? 
Coriolan  us  uncovering  his  face  paufed  awhile,and  then 
thus  addreffed  him  :  "  If  thou  doft  not  yet  know 
"  me,  T'jUus,  but  diftruftcft  thy  own  eyes,  I  muft 
*'  of  ncceflity  be  my  own  accufer.  I  am  Caius 
"  Marcius,  who  have  brought  fo  many  calamities 
*'  upon  the  Volfcians,  and  bear  the  additional  name 
*'  of  Coriolanus,  which  will  not  fuffer  me  to  deny 
*'  that  imputation,  were  I  difpofed  to  ii.  For  all 
*«  the  labours  and  dangers  I  have  undergone,  I  have 
"-no  other  reward  left,  but  that  appellation,  which 
"  diftinguifhes  my  enmity  to  your  nation,  and 
♦*  which  cannot  indeed  be  taken  from  me.  Of 
**  every  thing  elfe  I  am  deprived  by  the  envy  and 
**  outrage  of  the  people,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
"  cowardice  and  treachery  of  the  magiftrates  and 
"  thofe  of  my  own  order,  on  the  pther.  Thus 
"  driven  out  an  exile,  I  am  come  a  fuppliant  to 
"  thy  houfehold  gods;  not  for  Ihelter  and  pro- 
"  tedlion,  for  why  (hould  I  come  hither,  if  I  were 
**  afraid  of  death  ?  but  for  vengence  againft  thofe 

who 
agrees*  Aufidius^  however,  which  is  very  near  the  Bodleian 
reading,  has  a  Latin  found,  and  probably  was  what  Plutarch 
meant  to  write. 

II  The  fire-place,  having  the  domeftic  gods  in  it,  wa^ 
cfteemed  facrcd ;  and  therefore  all  fuppliantt  refortcd  to  it, 
as  toana<\'lmn 
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•*  who  have  expelled  me,  which,  tnethinks,  I  begin  ' 
•*  to  take,  by  putting  myfelf  into  thy  hands.     If, 
**  therefore,  thou  art  difpofed  to  attack  the  enemy, 
•*  'come  on,  brave  TuUus,  avail  thyfelf  of  my  mif- 
*•  fortunes ;  let  my  perfonal  diftrefs  be  the  common 
**  happinefs  of  the  Volfcians.     You  may  be  aflurcd, 
*'  1  fhall  fight  much  better  for  you,  than  I  have  • 
**  fought  againft  you,  becaufe  they  who  know  per- 
**  fcdtly  the  ftate  of  the  enemy's  affairs,  ar«  much 
**  more  capable  of  annoying  them,  than  fuch  as  do 
"  not  know  them.     But  if  thou  haft  given  up  all' 
"  thoughts  of  war,  I  neither  defire  to  live,  nor  is  it 
**  fit  for  thee  to  preferve  a  perfon  who  of  old  has 
**  been  thine  enemy,  and  now  is  not  ajble  to  do  thee 
**  any  fort  of  fervice." 

TuUus,  delighted  with  t;his  addrefs,  gave  him 
his  hand,  and,  "  Rife,"  faid  he,  "  Marcius,  and 
•*  take  courage.  The  prefent  you  thus  make 
•*  of  yourfelf  is  ineftimable,  and  you  may  aflurc 
"  yourfelf  that  the  Volfcians  will  not  be  ungrate- 
•*  ful.'*  Then  he  entertained  him  at  his  table  with 
great  kindnefs  ;  and  the  next  and  the  following  days 
they  confulted  together  about  the  war. 

Rome  was  then  in  great  confufion  by  reafon  of 
the  animofity  of  the  nobility  againft  the  commonis, 
which  was  confiderably  heightened  by  the  late  con- 
demnation of  Marcius.  Many  prodigies  were  alfo 
announced  by  private  perfons,  as  well  as  by  the 
priefts  and  diviners.  One  of  which  was  as  follows  : 
*  Titus  Latinus,  a  man  of  no  high  rank,  but  of 
great  modefty  and  candour,  not  addidtcd  to  fuper- 
ftidon,  much  lefe  to  vain  pretences  to  what  is  ex- 
traordinary, had  this  dream.  Jupiter,  he  thought, 
appeared  to  him,  and  ordered  him  to  tell  the  fenate, 
That  they  had  provided  him  a  very  bad  and  ill-favoured 
leader  of  the  dame  in  the  facred  procejfion.  When  he 
had  feen  this  vifion,  he  faid,  he  paid  but  little  regard 
CO  it  at  firft.    It  was  prefented  a  fecond  and  a  third 

N  4  time^ 

*  Livy  calls  him  Titus  Atiaaiis* 
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time,,  and  he  ncgleftcd  it:  >Yhereupon  he  had  the 
unhappinefs  to  fee  his  fon  ficken  and  die,  and  he 

.himlelf  was  fuddcnly  ftruck  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
lofe  the  ufe  of  his  limbs.  Theie  particulars  he  re- 
lated in  the  fenate  houfe,  being  carried  on  his  couch 
for  that  purpofe.  And  he  had  no  fooner  made  aa 
end,  than  he  perceived  (as  they  tell  Us)  his  ftrength 
return,  and  rofe  up  and  walked  home  without 
help. 

The  fenate  were  much  furprifed,  and  made  a 
ftrift  enquiry  into  the  affair  •,  the  refult  of  which  was, 
that  a  certain  hoiifeholder  had  delivered  up  one  of 
his  flaves,  who  had  been  guilty  of  fome  offence, 
to  his  other  fervants,  with  an  order  to  whip  him 
through  the  market  place,  arid  then  put  him  to 
death.  While  they  were  executing  this  order,  and 
fcourging  the  wretch  who  writhed  himfelf,  through 
the  violence  of  pain,  into  various  poftures  *,  the 
proccflion  happened  to  come  up.  Many  of  the 
people  that  compofed  it,  were  fired  with  indignadony 
tor  the  fight  was  exceflively  difagreeable  and  (hock- 
ing to  humanity;  yet  nobody  gave  him  the  leaft 
afliftance ;  only  curfes  and  execrations  were  vented 
againft  the  man  who  punifhed  with  fo  much  cruelty.. 
For  in  thofe  times  they  treated  their  flaves  with 
great  moderation,  and  this  was  natural,  becaufe 
they  worked  and  even  eat  with  them.  Was 
deemed  a  great  punifhment  for  a  Have  who  had 
committed  a  fault  to  take  up  that  piece  of  wood, 
with  which  they  fupported  the  thill  of  a  waggon, 

'  and  carry  it  round  the  neighbourhood.  For  he 
that  was  thus  cxpoled  to  the  derifion  of  the  family 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  place,  entirely  loft  his 

credit, 

*  According  to  Bionyfios  of  Hallcarnaflasy  the  mailer  had 
given  orders  that  the  Have  ihould  bcpuniflied  at  the  head  of  the 
procefTion,  to  make  the  ignominy  the  more  notorious ;  which 
was  a  ftill  g4-eater  affront  to  the  deity,  ia  whofe  honour  tho 
proccifioa  was  led  up* 
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credit,  and  was  ftiled  Furdfer ;  the  Romans  calling 
that  piece  of  timber  Furca^  which  the  Greeks  call 
Hypofiates^  that  b  2Lfuppcrier. 

When  Latinus  had  given  the  fenate  an  account 
of  his  dream)  ^nd  they,  doubted  who  this  ill-fumcuui 
and  bad  leader  of  the  dance  might  be,  the  exceHive 
feverity  of  the  punifhment  put  fome  of  them  in 
mind  of  the  flave,  who  was  whipped  through  the 
market-place,  and  afterwards  put  to  death.  AH 
the  priefts  agreeing  that  he  muft  be  the  perfon 
meant,  his  mafter  had  a  heavy  fine  laid  upon  him^ 
and  the  procellion  and  games  were  exhibited  a-nev 
in  honour  of  Jupiter.  Hence  it  appears,  fhat  No- 
ma's religious  inftitutidns  in  general  are  very  wi(e^ 
and  that  this  in  particular  is  highly  conducive  to  the 
purpoles  of  piety,  namely,  that  when  the  magiftrates 
or  priefts  are  employed  in  any  facred  ceremony,  a 
herald  goes  before,  and  proclaims  aloud.  Hoc  age^ 
!•  e.  be  attentive  to  this ;  hereby  commanding  every 
body  to  regard  the  folemn  a£ts  of  religion,  and 
not  to  fufFer  any  bufinels  or  avocation  to  intervene 
and  difturb  them  *,  as  well  knowing,  that  men's 
attention,  efpecially  in  what  concerns  the  worfhip  of 
the  gods,  is  feldom  fixed,  but  by  a  fort  of  violence 
and  conftraint. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  fo  important  a  cafe,  that  the 
Romans  begin  a-ncw  their  facrifices,,  their  proceffions 
and  games;  They  do  it  for  very  fmall  matters. 
If  one  of  the  horfes  that  draw  the  chariots  called 
TenftCy  in  which  are  placed  the  images  of  the 
gods,  happened  to  ftumble,  or  if  the  charioteer 
took  the  reins  in  his  left  hand,  the  whole  proceflion 
was  to  be  repeated.  And  in  later  ages  they  have 
fct  about  one  facrifice  thirty  feveral  times,  on  ac- 
count of  fome  defeft  or  inaufpicious  appeafance  in 
it.  Such  reverence  have  the  Romans  paid  to  the 
Supreme  Being. 

Mean  time,  Marcius  and  TuUus  held  fecret  con^ 
fcrenccs  with  the  principal  Volfcians,  in  which  thejr 

exhorted 
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exhorted  them  to  begin  the  war,  while  Rome  was 
torn  in  pieces  with  faftious  difputes ;  but  a  fenfe  of 
honour  rcftrained  fonie  of  them  from  breaking  the 
truce  which  was  concluded  for  two  years.  The 
Romans,  however,  furnifticd  them  with  a  pretence 
for  ir,  having,  through  fome  fufpicion  or  ralfc  fi^- 
geftion,  caufed  proclamation  to  be  made  at  one  of 
the  public  fhows  or  games,  that  all  the  Volfcians 
fliould  quit  the  town  before  fun-{et.  Some  fay,  it 
was  a  ftratagem  contrived  by  Marc ius^^  who  fuborn- 
cd  a  perfon  to  go  to  th^  Confuls,  and  accufe  the 
Volfaans  of  a  defign  to  attack  the  Romans  during 
the  games,  and  to  fet  fire  to  the  city.  This  pro- 
clamation exafperatcd  the  whole  Volfcian  nation 
againft  the  Romans ;  and  §  TuUus  greatly  aggra- 
vating the  affront,  at  laft  perfuaded  them  to  fend 
to  Rome,  to  demand  that  the  lands  and  cities  which 
had  been  taken  from  them  in  the  war,  Ihould  be 
reftored.  The  fenate  having  heard  what  the  Am- 
baffadofs  had  to  fay^  anfwercd  with  indignation, 
•*  that  the  Volfcians  might  be  the  firft  to  take  up 
^  arms,  but  the  Romans  would  be  the  laft  to  lay 
•*  them  down.**  Hereupon,  ^Tullus  fummoned  a 
general  affembly  of  his  countrymen,  whom  he  ad- 
vifed  to  fend  for  Marcius,  and  forgetting  all  pad 
injuries,  to  reft  fatisfied,  that  the  fervice  he  would 
do  them,  now  their  ally,  would  greatly  exceed  all 
the  damage  they  had  received  from  him,  while 
their  enemy, 

Marcius  accordingly  was  called  in,  and  made  an 
oration .  to  the  people ;  who  found  that  he  knew 
how  to  fpeak  as  well  as  fight,  and  that  he  excelled 
in  capacity  as  well  as  courage,  and  therefore  they 

joined 

§  <«  Wc  alone/*  faid  he,  "  of  all  the  different  nations  now 
**  in  Rome/'  are  not  thought  worthy  to  fee  the  games.  We 
*'  alone,  like  the  profaneft  wretches  and  outlaws,  are  driven 
■*  from  a  public  feKival.  Go  and  tell  in  all  your  cities  and 
•<  villages  the  diftinguifliing  mark  the  Ramans  have  pa( 
**  upon  us.'* 
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joined  him  in  commiffion  with  TuUus.  As  ht 
was  afraid  that  thcVolfcians  would  Ipend  much 
time  in  preparations,  and  fo  lofe  a  favourable  oppor-: 
tunity  for  aftion,  he  left  it  to  the  magiftrates  and 
other  principal  perfons  in  Antium  to  provide  troops 
and  whatever  elfe  was  neceffary,  while  he,  without 
making  any  fet  levies,  took  a  number  of  volunteers^ 
and  with  them  overran  the  Roman  territories 
before  any  body  in  Rome  could  expeft  it.  Theni 
he  made  fo  much  booty,  that  the  Volfcians 
found  it  difficult  to  carry  it  off,  and  confume  it 
in  the  camp.  But  the  great  quantity  of  proviiions 
he  colIeAed,  and  the  damage  he  did  the  enemy 
by  committing  fuch  fpoil,  was  the  leaft  part  of 
the  fervice  in  this  expedition.  The  great  point  he 
had  in  view  in  the  whole  matter,  was  to  incrcafc 
the  people's  fufpicions  of  the  nobility.  For  while 
he  ravaged  the  whole  country,  he  was  very  at- 
tentive to  fpare  the  lands  of  the  Patricians,  and  to 
fee  that  nothing  Ihould  be  carried  off  from  thera. 
Hence,  the  ill  opmion  the  two  parties  had  of  each 
other ;  and  confcquently  the  troubles,  grew  greater 
than  ever ;  the  Patricians  accufing  the  Plebeians  of 
unjuftly  driving  out  one  of  the  braveft  men  in 
Rome,  and  the  Plebeians  reproaching  tbem  with 
bringing  Marcius  upon  them,  to  indulge  their  re- 
venge, and  with  fitting  fccure  fpoJlators  of 
what  others  fuffered  by  the  war,  while  the  war 
itfelf  was  a  guard  to  their  lands  and  fubfiftence. 
Marcius  having  thus  cffcfted  his  purpofe,  and  inlpir- 
cd  the  Volfcians  with  courage,  not  only  to  meet» 
but  even  to  defpife  the  enemy,  drew  off  his  party , 
without  being  molefted. 

The  Volfcian  forces  affembled  with  great 
expedition  and  alacrity :  and  they  appeared  to 
confiderable,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  leave 
part  to  garrifon  their  towns,  while  the  reft 
marched  againft  the  Romans.  Coriolanus  leaving 
it  in  the  option  of  Tullus,  which  corps  he  would 

command 
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command,  TuUus  obfcrved,  that  as  his  collegue 
was  not  at  all  inferior  to  himfelf  in  valour,  and  had 
hitherto  fought  with  better  fuccefs,  he  thought  it 
mod  advifeable  for  him  to  lead  the  army  into  the 
field,  while  himfelf  ftayed  behind  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  the  towns,  and  to  fupply  the  troops  that 
made  the  campaign  with  every  thing  neceflary.  || 

Marcius,  flrengthencd  ftill  more  by  this  divifion 
of  the  command,  marched  firft  againft  J  Circcii, 
a  Roman  colony;  and  as  it  furrendered  without 
refiftance,  he  would  not  fuffer  it  to  be  plundered. 
After  this,  he  laid  watte  the  territories  of  the  Latins, 
cxpe&ing  that  the  Romans  would  hazard  a  battle, 
for  the  Latins  who  were  their  allies,  and  by  frequent 
meffengers  called  upon  them  for  afliftance.  But 
the  commons  of  Rome  (hewed  no  alacrity  in  the 
affair,  and  the  Confuls,  whole  office  was  almoft 
expired,  were  not  willing  to  run  fucha  rifque,  and 
therefore  rejeded  the  requcft  of  the  Latins.  Mar- 
cius then  turned  his  arms  againft  Tolerium,  Labici, 
Pedum  and  Bola,  cities  of  Latium  *,  which  he  took 
by  afTault,  and  becaufe  they  made  refiftance,  fold 
the  inhabitants  as  flaves,  and  plundered  their  boufes. 
At  the  fame  time  he  took  particular  care  of  fuch 
as  voluntarily  came  over  to  him,,  and  that  they 
might  "not  fuftain  any  damage  againft  his  will,  he 
always  encamped  at  the  greateft  diftance  he  could, 
and  would  not  even  touch  upon  their  lands,  if  he 
could  avoid  it. 

Afterwards 

11  It  would  have  been  very  improdent  In  Tnllus  to  have  left 
Coriolanttf  >  who  had  been  an  enemy,  and  now  might  poffibly 
be  only  a  pretended  friend,  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the 
bowels  of  his  conntry,  while  he  was  marching  at  the  liead  of 
another  againft  Rome. 

X  For  the  right  terminations  of  this^  and  other  towns  (bon 
after  mentioned,  fee  Livy,  book  ii.  c.  39.  Pliitarch  calls 
this  town  Circattm.  His  error  is  much  greater,  when  a  little 
below  he  writes  CiceUa  inftead  of  CluiSa.  Sometimes,  too*,  the 
former  tranflator  makes  a  miftake,  where  Plutarch  had  made 
none* 
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Afterwards  he  took  BoUae,  which  is  little  more 
than  twelve  miles  from  Rome,  where  he  put  to  the 
fword  almoft  all  that  were  of  age  to  bear  ardns,  and 
got  much  plunder.  The  reft  of  the  Volfcians,  who 
were  left  as  a  (afe-guard  to  the  towns,  had  not  patience 
to  remain  at  home  any  longer,  but  ran  with  their 
weapons  in  their  hands  to  Marcius,  declaring  that 
they  knew  no  other  leader  or  general  but  him.  His 
name,  and  his  valour  were  renowned  through  Italy. 
All  were  aftoniihed  that  one  man's  changing  fides 
could  make  fb  prodigious  an  alteration  in  affairs. 
.  Nevcrthelefs,  there  was  nothing  but  diforder  at 
Rome.  The  Romans  refufed  to  fight,  and  paflcd 
their  time  in  cabals,  feditious  fpeeches  and  mutnal 
complaints ;  until  news  was  brought  that  Coriolanus 
had  laid  fiege  to  Lavinium,  where  the  holy  fymbols 
of  the  gods  of  their  fathers  were  placed,  and.  from 
whence  they  derived  their  original,  that  being  the 
fifft  city  which  -ffineas  built,  A  wonderful  and 
univerfal  change  of  opinion  then  appeared  among 
the  people,  and  a  very  ftrange  and  abfurd  one 
among  the  Patricians.  The  people  were  dcfirous 
to  annul  the  fcntence  againft  Marcius,  and  to 
recall  him  to  Rome,  but  the  fenate  being  afTcmbled 
to  deliberate  on  that  point,  finally  reje&ed  the 
propofition;  either  out  of  a  perverfe  humour  of 
c^pofing  whatever  meafure  the  people  efpoufed, 
or  perhaps  unwilling  that  Corblanus  (hould  owe 
his  return  to  the  ravour  of  the  people ;  or  clfc 
having  conceived  Ibme  refentment  againft  him  for 
harralling  Vind  diftrefllng  all  the  Romans,  when  he 
had  been  injured  only  by  a  part,  and  for  fliewing 
himfelf  an  enemy  to  his  country,  in  which  he  knew 
the  moft  refpeftable  body  had  t)oth  fympathized 
with  him,  and  ihared  in  his  ill  treatment,  §  this 

refolution 

i  Perhaps^  the  fenate  How  refaied  to  comply  with  the  de* 
mands  of  the  people,  either  to  clear  themfelves  from  the 
fufpicion  of  aiainuinin£  a  correfpondence  with  Coriolanns, 

or 
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reiblution  being  announced  to  the  commons,  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  proceed  to  vote  or  to  pafs  a 
bill ;  for  a  previous  decree  of  the  fenate  was  ne- 
cefiary. 

At  tlus  news  Coriolanus  was  ftill  more  cxafpe- 
rated,  fo  that  *  quitting  the  fiege  of  Lavinium,  he 
marched  in  great  fury  towards  Rome,  and  encamped 
only  five  miles  from  it,  at  the  Fojf^e  CluilU.    The 
fight  of  him  caufed  great  terror  and  confufion,  but 
for  the  prefcnt  it  appealed  the  fedition :  for  neither 
magiftrate  nor  fenator  durft  any  longer  oppofe  the 
people's  defirc  to  recal  him.    When  thcyfaw  the 
women  running  up  and  down  the  ftreets,  and  the 
fupplications  and  tears  of  the  aged  men  at  the 
altars  of  the  gods,  when  all  courage  and  fpirit  were 
gone,  and  falutary  counfels  were  no  more-,  then 
they  acknowledged,  that  the  people  were  right  in 
endeavouring  to  be  reconciled  to  Coriolanus,  and 
that  the  fenate  were  under  a  great  miilake,  in  be- 
ginning to  indulge  the  paflions  of  anger  and  re- 
venge, at  a  time  when  they  (hould  have  renounced 
them.    All,  therefore,  agreed  to  fend  ambafladors 
to  Coriolanus  to  offer  him  liberty  to  return,  and  to 
intrcat  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.     Thofe  that 
went  on  the  part  of  the  fenate,  being  all  either  re- 
lations or  friends  of  Coriolanus,  expedted  ^t  the 
firft  interview  much  kindnefs  from  a  man  who  was 
thus  connected  with  them.     But  it  happened  quite 
otherwife ;  for  being  conduced  through  the  Vol- 
fcian  ranks,  they  found  him  feated,  in  council,  with 
a  number  of  great  officers,  and  with  an  infuffcr- 
able  appearance  of  pomp  and  feverity.    He  bade 
them  then  declare  their  buQnefs,  which  they  did  in 
a  very  model):  and  humble  manner,  as  became  the 
ftate  of  their  affairs. 

When 

.  or  poi&blj  out  of  that  magnanimity  which  made  the  Romans 
avcne  to  peace,  when  they  were  attended  with  bad  fuccc& 
in  war. 
*  He  left  a  body  of  troops  to  continae  the  blockade. 
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When  they  had  made  an  end  of  fpeaking,  he 
anfwered  them  with  much  bitternels  and  high  re- 
ientment  of  the  injuries  done  him  ;  and,  as  general 
of  the  Volfcians,  he  infilled,  *'  That  the  Romans 
'*  fhould  reftore  all  the  cities  and  lands  which  they 
**  had  taken  in  the  former  wars ;  and  that  they 
"  fhould  grant  by  decree  the  freedom  of  the  city 
**  to  the  Volfcians,  as  they  had  done  to  the  Latins : 
^^  for  that  no  lading  peace  could  be  made  between 
**  the  two  nations,  but  upon  theie  jufi:  and  equal 
"  conditions/'  He  gave  them  thirty  days  to  con- 
fider  of  them ;  and  having  difmiflcd  the  ambal^ , 
fadors,  he  immediately  reared  from  the  Roman 
territories. 

Several  among  the  Volfcians,  who  for  a  long 
time  had  envied  his  reputation,  and  been  uneafy  at. 
the  intereft  he  had  with  the  people,  availed  them-. 
fclves  of  this  circumftance,  to  calumniate  and  rc-^ 
proach  him,  TuUus  himfelf  was  of  the  number. 
Not  that  he  had  received  any  particular  injury  from 
Coriolanus  *,  but  he  was  led  away  by  a  paflion  too 
natural  to  man.  It  gave  him  pain  to  find  his  own 
glory  obfcured,  and  himfelf  entirely  negleftcd  by 
the  Volfcians,  who  looked  upon  Cariolanus  as  their 
{upreme  head,  and  thought  that  others  might  well 
be  fatisfied  with  that  portion  of  power  and  authority 
which  he  thought  proper  to  allow  them.  Hence, 
fccret  hints  were  firft  given,  and  in  their  private 
cabals  hi^  enemies  exprelied  their  diflatisfadlion, 
giving  the  name  of  treafon  to  his  retreat,  por 
though  he  had  not  betrayed  their  cities  and  armies, 
yet  they  faid  he  had  traiteroufly  given  tip  time,  by 
which  thefe  and  all  other  things  are  both  won  and 
loft.  He  had  allowed  them  a  refpite  of  no  lefs 
than  thirty  days  f,  knowing  their  affairs  to  be  fo 

embarraffed, 

-f  So  Dacier  paraphrafes  »  ftii^ova;,  if  U  SXAvron  ;^w  Xafi^ 
C«»i«r  fjuraCoKaff  and  his  paraphrafe  Teems  neareft  the  found  of 
the  Greek,    Bat  the  text  is  manifeftly  corrupted^  and  it  is 

not 
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embarrafledy  that  they  wanted  fuch  a  fpace  to  re- 
cftablifh  them. 

Coriolanus,  however,  did  not  fpend  thofe  thirty 
days  idly.  He  harraflcd  ^  the  enemy's  allies,  laid 
wafte  their  lands,  and  took  feyen  great  and  popu- 
lous cities  in  that  interval.  The  Romans  did  not 
venture  to  fend  them  any  fuccours.  They  were  as 
^iritlefs,  and  as  little  difpofed  to  the  war,  as  if 
their  bodies  had  been  relaxed  and  benumbed  with 
the  palfy. 

When  the  term  was  expired,  and  Coriolanus  re- 
turned  with  all  his  forces,  they  fent  a  fecond  em* 
bafly,  ^^  to  intreat  him  to  lay  aiide  his  refentment, 
*'  to  draw  oflF  the  Volfcians  from  their  territories, 
^^  and  then  to  proceed  as  Ihould  feem  moft  con- 
^  ducive  to  the  advantage  of  both  nations.  For 
^  that  the  Romans  would  not  give  up  any  thing 
^^  through  fear;  but  if  he  thought  it  reafonable 
^^  that  die  Volfcians  fhould  be  induked  in  Ibme 
^^  particular  points,  they  would  be  duty  confidered 
*^  if  they  laid  down  their  arms.**  Coriolanus  re- 
plied, ^^  That  as  general  of  the  Volfcians,  he  would 
^^  give  them  no  anfwer,  but  as  one  who  was  yet  a 
**  citizen  of  Rome,  he  would  advife  and  exhort 
^  them  to  entertain  humble  thoughts,  and  to  come 
^^  within  three  days  with  a  ratification  of  the  juft 
^  conditions  he  had  propofed.  At  the  fame  time 
*^  he  aflfured  them,  that  if  their  refolutions  fhould 
^  be  of  a  different  nature,  it  would  not  be  fafe  for 

**  them 

not  cafy  to  reftore  the  true  reatfing.  Perhaps  the  Latin  tranf- 
lation,  as  |>ablifhed  by  Bryan,  has  the  fenie  intended  by  Pin- 
tarcb.  It  is  to  this  effe^t^  ivben  greater  cbangest  than  were 
oeceflary  in  this  ca(e,  might  happen  in  a  le/s  /face  of  time,  fiat 
to  jaftify  that  tranflation,  the  Greek  fliould  ran  as  follows : 
^Tf  fAi^otmf   if   tKnrren  yj^w  iJ^rMTOy   (fciliut  flreXifMf)  htL^SUaw 

^  t  By  this  he  prevented  the  allies  of  the  Romans  from  aflft- 
ing  them,  and  guarded  ligainfl  the  charge  of  treachery^  which 
feme  of  the  Volfi^ians  were  ready  to  bring  againfi  him* 
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**  them  to  come  any  more  into  his  camp  with  empty 
•<  words/* 

The  lenate  having  received  the  report  of  the  am- 
bafladors,  confidered  the  commonwealth  as  ready  to 
fink  in  the  waves  of  a  dreadful  tempeft,  and  there- 
fore caft  the  laft,  the  facred  Anchor ^  as  it  is  called. 
They  ordered  all  the  priefts  of  the  gods,  the  mini* 
fliers  and  guardians  of  the  myfteries,  and  all  that,  by 
the  ancient  ufage  of  their  country,  pra£tifcd  dtvtna*^ 
tion  by  the  flight  of  birds,  to  op  to  Coriolanus,  in 
their  robes,  with  the  enfigns  which  they  bear  in  the 
dudes  of  their  office,  and  exert  their  utmofl:  endea- 
vours to  perfuade  ium  to  defift  from  the  war,  and 
then  to  treat  with  his  countrymen  of  articles  of 
peace  for  the  VoJfcians.  When  they  came,^  he  did 
indeed  vouchfafe  to  admit  them  into  the  camp,  but 
(hewed  them  no  other  favour,  nor  gave  them  a 
milder  anfwer  than  the  others  had  received  \  ^  he 
"  bade  tbcsr,*'  in  (hort,  "  either  accept  the  form^er 
**  propo&ls,  or  prepare  for  war.** 

Yfhcn  the  priefts  returned,  the  Romans  refolved 
to  keep  clofe  within  the  city,  and  to  defend  the 
wsfls ;  intending  only  to  repulfe  the  enemy,  flioxitd 
ke  attack  them,  and  placing  their  chief  hopes  on 
the  accidents  of  time  and  fortune :  for  they  knew 
of  no  reiburce  within  themielves  :  the  city  was  fvdl 
of  trouble  and  confufion,  terror,  and  unhappy  p*<t"» 
iages.  At  laft  fomething  happened  fimilar  to  what 
is  often  mentk>ned  by  Homer,  but  which  men,  in 
general,  are  Uttle  inclined  to  believe.  For,  when 
on  occafion  of  any  great  and  uncommon  event,  he 
iays, 

P alias  inured  shot  eoMTtfsl^ 
And  agair^ 

^  fame  ifmcrtd  power  toio  rules  the  mni^ 
Chan^d  tJbeir  refohes  j 

Vot.  !!•  O  And 
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And  clfewhcre. 

The  thought  fpontaneous  rifing^ 
Or  by  fame  god  inffif^d-"^'^^ 

They  dcfpifc  the  poet,  as  if,  for  the  fake  of  abfurd 
notions  and  incredible  fables,  he  endeavoured  to 
take  away  our  liberty  of  will.  A  thing  which  Ho- 
mer never  dreanit  of :  for  whatever  happens  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  things,  and  is  the  cffedt  of  rca- 
fon  and  confideratioDi  he  often  afcribcs  to  our  own 
powers  s  as 

«—  My  own  great  mind 
I  then  confuUed\ 
And  in  another  place, 

Achilles  heard  with  grief  \  and  various  thought^ 
.  Perplexed  bis  mighty  mind\ 
Once  more, 

But  Jhe  in  vain 
tempted  Belleropben.    The  noble  youth 
With  voifdonis  Jhield  was  arm^dn 

And  in  extraordinary  and  wonderful  aiftions,  which 
require  fome  fupernatural  impulfe  and  enthufiaftic 
movement,  he  never  introduces  the  Deity  as  de- 
priving man  of  freedom  of  will,  but  as  moving 
the  will.     He  does    not  reprcfent  the  heavenly 

S)Ower  as  producing  the  refolution,  but  ideas  which 
ead  to  the  refolution.  The  aft,  therefore,  is  by 
no  means  involuntary,  fince  occafion  only  is  given 
to  free  operations,  and  confidence  and  good  hope 
are  fuperadded.  For  either  the  fupreme  Being  muft 
be  e;(cluded  from  all  caufality  and  influence  upon 
our  anions,  or  it  muft  be  confefled  that  this  is  the 
onlv  way .  in  which  he  aflifts  men  and. co-operates 
^itn  them  \  fince  it  is  not  to  be  fuppoied  that  h^ 
falbion^  our  corporeal  organs,  or  dire6U  the  moti* 
ons  of  our  hands  and  feet  to  the  purpbfes  he  defign^, 
but  th^t  by  certain  inotivcs  and  ideas  which  he 

fuggefts, 
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fuggdb,  he  cither  excites  the  afUve  powers  of  the 
will,  or  elfe  reftrains  them  f  • 

The  Roman  women  were  then  difperfed  in  the 
fcvcral  temples,  but  the  greateft  part  and  the  moft 
iUuftrious  of  the  matrons  made  their  fupplications 
at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Among  the 
kft  was  Valeria,  the  fitter  of  the  great  Publicola, 
a  perfon  who  had  done  the  Romans  the  moft  con* 
fiderable  fervjces  both  in  peace  and  war.  Publico^ 
died  fome  time  before,  as  we  have  related  in  his 
life ;  but  Valeria  ftill  lived  in  the  greateft  efteem ) 
for  her  life  did  honour  to  her  high  birth.  This 
woman  difcerning,  by  fome  divine  impulie,  what 
would  be  the  beft  expedient,  rofe  and  called  upon 
the  other  matrons  to  attend  her  to  the  houfe  of 
I  Volumnia  the  motherof  Coriolanus,  When  (he  en- 
tered, and  found  her  fitting  with  her  daughter-in-law, 
and  with  the  children  of  Cpriolanus  on  her  lap^  fhe 
approached  her  with  her  female  companions,  and 
fpoke  to  this  epeft :  **  We  fiddrefs  oyrfclves  to  you, 
*'  Vplumnia^nd  Vergilia,  as  women  to  women,  with-* 
**  out  any  decree  of  the  fenate  or  order  of  the  con-» 
**  fuls.  But  our  god,  we  believe,  lending  a  merciful 
•*  ear  to  our  prayers,  put  it  in  our  minds  to  apply 
^  to  yoy,  and  to  intreat  you  to  do  a  thing  that  will 
*^  not  only  be  falutary  to  us  and  the  other  citizens, 
**  but  more  glorious  for  you,  if  you  hearken  to 
^^  us,  than  the  reducing  their  fathers  and  huft)ands 
^'  from  mortal  enmity  to  peace  and  friendfliip,  was 
^^  to  the  daughters  of  the  Sabines.  Come  then,  go 
*^  along  with  us  to  Coriolapus  y  join  your  inftanceg 
♦*  to  ours }  ^nd  give,  a  true  »n4  |ionou;;^ble  tefti- 

O  z  mony 


H  PIODyiiQs  of  HalicarnafTiis  and  l<iry  call    )iis  mothff 
V^oTOi  and  hif  wife  YQluxq^isi.  , 
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^  mony  to  your  country,  that  though  fhc  has  pc- 
*'  ceivcd  the  grcatcft  of  injuries  from  him,  yet  Ihe 
*^  has  neither  done  nor  refolved  upon  any  thing 
^*  a^ainft  you  in  her  anger,  but  reftores  you  fafe  into 
^*  his  hands,  though  perhaps  ihe  may  not  obtain 
^  any  better  terms  for  herfelf  on  that  account** 
.  When  Valeria  had   thus  fpoken,  the  reft  of  the 
women  Joined  her  requeft.    Volumnia  gave  them 
this  anlwer.  ••  Belide  the  (hare  which  wc  have  in 
^^  the  general  calamity,   we  are,  my  friends,    in 
•*  particular,  very  unhappy  •,  fince  Marcius  is  loft  to 
*^  us,  his  glory  obfcored  and  his  virtue  gone ;  £ncc 
^  we  behold  him  furrounded  by  the  arms  of  the 
^  enemies  of  his  country,  not  as  their  prifoner^ 
««  but  their  commander.    But  it  is  itiU  a  greater 
^^  misfortune  to  us,  if  our  country  is  become  fo 
^*  weak,  as  to  have  need  to  repble  her  hopes  upon 
♦«  us.    For  I  know  not  whether  he  will  have  any 
«^  regard  for  us,  fince  he  has  bad  none  for  his  coun- 
f*  try,  which  he  ufed  to  prefer  to  his  mother,  to 
^*  his  wife  and  children.    Take  us,  however,  and 
**  make  what  ufe  of  us  you  j^afe.    Lead  us  to 
^^  him.    If  we  can  do  nothing  eUe,  we  can  expire 
<*  at  his  feet  in  fupplicacing  for  Rome.'* 

f  She  then  took  the  children  and  Vergifia  with 
her,  and  went  with  the  other  matrons  to  the  YoUciaa 
camp.  The  fight  of  them  produced,  even  in  the 
.  enemy,  compaflion  and  a  reverential  fflence.  Corio- 
lanus,  who  then  happened  to  be  feated  upon  the  tri- 
Imtial  with  his  principtd  officers,  feeing  the  women 
4ai^roach,  was  greatly  agitated  and  furprifed«  Ne- 
yertheleffiy  lie  endeavoured  to  retain  his  wonted 

ftemoels 

t  Valeria  irft  am  ad  vie*  of  tkia  detn  to  the  Cenlblf^ 
wbo  propofed  it  uk  the  lenace,  wbere»  met  long  ikbatety  it 
was  approved  of  bf  the  fathers.  Thea  Vetom,  and  the  noft 
iUuftnottt  of  the  Roman  matrons,  in  chariots  which  the  Coot 
fuls  had  ordered  to  be  got  ready  for  thea,  took  ibmx  way  is 
At  tneoy*!  caoip. 
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ftcrnnds  and  inexorable  temper,  though  he  per* 
ceived  that  his  wife  was  at  the  head  of  them.  But 
unable  to  refill  the  emotions  of  afieftiony  he  could 
not  fuffer  them  to  addrefs  him  as  he  fate.  He  de« 
fcended  from  the  tribunal,  and  ran  to  meet  them. 
Firft  he  embraced  his  mother  for  a  confiderable 
time,  and  afterwards  his  wife  and  children,  neither 
refraining  from  tears  nor  any  other  inftance  of  natu* 
ral  tendernefs. 

VI  hen  he  had  fufficiently  indulged  his  palfion, 
tod  perceived  that  his  mother  wanted  to  fpeak,  he 
called  the  Volfcian  councellors  to  him,  and  Volum- 
nia  exprefled  hcrfelf  to  this  purpofc.  ♦•  You  fee,  my 
^  fon,  by  our  attire  and  miferaole  looks,  and  there- 
•*  fore  1  may  fpare  myfclf  the  trouble  of  declaring, 
^  to  what  condition  your  banifhment  has  reduc^ 
**  us.    Think  with  .  yourfelf  whether  we  are  not 
"  the  moft  unhappy  of  women,  when  fortune  has 
*•  changed  the  ^ftacle  that  ihould  have  been  the 
•*  moft  pleafing  m  the  world,  into  the  moft  dread- 
**  ftri,  when  Volumnia  beholds  her  fon,  and  Ver- 
^*  gilia  her  huftiand,  encamped  in  a  hoftile  manner 
**  before  the  walls  of  his  native  city.    And  what 
**  to  others  is  the  greatcft  confolation  under  misfor- 
^^  tune  and  adveruty,  I  mean  prayer  to  the  gods, 
**  to  us  is  rendered  imprafticable ;  for  we  cannot 
**  at  the  fame  time  beg  viftory  for  our  country  and 
**  your  prcfervation,  but  what  our  worft  enemies 
**  would  imprecate  on  us  as  a  curfe,  muft  of  nccef- 
"  fity  be  interwoven  with  our  prayers.    Your  wife 
*'  and  children  muft  either  fee  their  country  perifti, 
"  or  you.    As  to  my  own  part,  I  will  not  live  to 
*♦  fee  this  war  deci4ed  by  fortune^    If  I  cannot 
*^  perfuade  you  to  prefer  friendihip  and  union  to 
*^  enmity  and  its  ruinous  confequences,  and  fo  to 
**  become  a  beaefa^r  to  both  fide&f  rather  than 
**  the  deftrudion  of  one,  you  muft  take  this  along 
**  with  you,  and  prepare  to  expedt  it,   that  you 
*^  fhall  not  advance  againft  your  country,  without 

O  3  trampling 
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•*  trampling  upon  the  dead  body  of  her  that  boW 
"  you.  For  it  docs  not  become  tne  to  wdt  for 
**  that  day,  when  my  fon  fhall  be  either  led  captive 
**  by  his  fellow  citizens,  or  triumph  over  Rome* 
**  lt\  indeedj  I  defired  you  to  fave  your  eountrjf 
•*  by  ruining  the  Volfctans,  I  confcfs  the  cafe  would 
"  be  hardj  and  the  choice  difficult:  for  it  would 
*'  neither  be  honourable  to  deftroy  your  country- 
*•  men,  nor  juft  to  betray  thofe  who  have  placed 
*'  their  confidence  in  you.  But  what  do  we  defire 
**  of  you,  more  than  deliverance  from  our  own 
**  calamities  ?  A  deliverance  which  will  be  equally  J 
*'  falutary  to  both  parties,  but  moft  to  the  honour 
"  of  the  Volfcians,  fince  it  will  appear  that  their 
*•  fuperiority  impowefed  thim  to  grant  us  the  great** 
«  eft  of  blcflings,  peace  and  friendfliip,  while  they 
"  themfelves  receive  the  fame.  If  thefe  take  place, 
"  you  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  principal 
"  caufe  of  them  ;  if  they  do  not,  you  alone  muft 
*«  expeft  to  bear  the  blame  from  both  nations*  And 
**  though  the  chance  of  war  is  urtcert^n,  yet  it 
*'  will  be  the  certain  event  of  this,  that  if  yoa 
•*  conquer,  you  will  be  a  deftroying  dsemon  to  your 
*«  country  5  if  you  are  beaten,  it  will  be  clear  that 
**  by  indulging  your  refentment,  you  have  plung- 
"  ed  your  friends  and  benefaftors  in  the  grcatcft 
**  of  misfortunes.** 

Coriolanus  liftened  to  his  mother  while  fh€  went 
on  with  her  fpeech,  without  faying  the  Icaft  word 
to  her;  and  Volumnia  feeing  him  ftand  a  long  time 
mute  after  (he  had  left  fpeaking,  proceeded  again 
in  this  manner^  "  why  arc  you  filent,  my  fon  f  Is  it 
*'  an  honour  to  yield  every  thing'  to  anger  aAd 
•  •'  refentment,  and  would  it  be  a  difgrace  to  yield 
•*  to  your  mother  in  fo  important  a  petition  ?  Or 
*^  does  it  become  a  great  man  to  remember  the 

injuries 

X  She  begged  a  trii<se  for    a    year,    that  in    that    time 
.  tneaiures  might    be   taken  for  fettling'  a  foUd  and   lafting 

fcaoe* 
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*•  injuries  done  him,  and  would  it  not  equally 
•*  become  a  great  and  good  man  with  the  higheft 
•*  regard  and  reverence  to  keep  in  mind  the  benefits 
**  he  has  received  from  his  parents  ?  Surely  you, 
•*  of  all  men,  Ihould  take  care  to  be  grateful,  who 
**  have  fufFered  fo  extremely  by  ingratitude.  And 
**  yet,  though  you  have  already  fcvcrcly  puniihed 
**  your  country,  you  have  not  made  your  mother 
**  the  leaft  return  for  her  kindncfs.  The  moft 
**  facred  tics  both  of  nature  and  religion  with- 
*•  out  any  other  conftraint  require  that  you  Ihould 
^  indulge  me  in  this  juft  and  reafonable  requeft  i 
"  but  if  words  cannot  prevail,  this  only  refource  is 
«  left."  When  flie  had  faid  this,  (he  threw  herfelf 
at  his  feet,  together  with  his  wife  and  children : 
upon  which  Coriolanus  crying  out,  **  O  mother ! 
"  what  is  it  you  have  done  ?'*  raifed  her  from  the 
ground,  and  tenderly  prefling  her  hAnd,  continued, 
*•  you  have  gained  a  viftory  fortunate  for  youf 
^^  country,  but  ||  ruinous  to  me.  I  go,  vanqui(hed 
**  by  you  alone."  Then  after  a  fhort  conference 
with  his  mother' and  wife  in  private,  he  lent  them 
back  to  Rome,  agreeably  to  their  define.  Next 
morning  he  drew  off  the  Volfcians,  who  had  not  all 
the  fame  fentlments  of  what  had  pafiTed.  Some 
blamed  him  ;  others,  whofe  inclinations  were  fof 
peace,  found  no  fault:  others  again,  though  they 
difiiked  what  was  done,  did  not  look  upon  Corio* 
lanus  as  a  bad  man,  but  thought  he  was  excufable 
in  yielding  to  fuch  powerful  follicitations.  How- 
ever, none  prefumed  to  contradict  his  orders,  tho^ 
they  followed  him  rather  Out  of  veneration  for  his 
virtue,  than  re^d  to  his  authority. 

The  fenfc  ofthe  dreadful  and  dangerous  circum- 
fkances  which  the  Roman  people  had  been  in  by 

O  4  reafoA 

^  n  He  well  foreftwi  that  the  Volfcians  would  never  forgive 
liim  the  filTOiir  he  did  their  enemies* 
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rcafon  of  the  war,   Mver  appeared  fi>  ftrong,  M 

Mfhen  ch<7  were  delivered  from  it.    For  no  iboficr 

did  thiey  perceive  from  th^  vaUs,  that  the  VoUcians 

v^crt  drawing  oflF,  than  all  the  temples  were  opened 

and  filled  with  perfbus  crowned  with  garlands,  and 

ofiering  faerifice,  as  for  feme  great  vi&orj.    But 

in  nothing  was  the  public  joy  more  evident,  than 

in  the  anedbnate  regaid  and  honour  which  both 

the  fenate  and  people  paid  the  women,  whom  they 

both  confidered   and  declared  the  means  of  their- 

prefcrvation.     fJevcrthelefi,    when   the  fenate  + 

decreed,  that  whatever  they  thought  would  con* 

tribuce  moft  to  their  glory  and  fausfa&ion,    the 

confuls  (hpuld  take  care  to  fee  it  done,  they  only 

deiired  that  a  temple  might  be  built  to  the  Fortune 

OF  Women,  the  expence  of  which  they  offered  to 

defray   themfelves,   requiring   the  commonwealth 

to  be  at  no  other  charge  than  that  of  facrifices,  and 

fuch  a  folemn  fervice  as  was  futtablc  to  the  majefty 

of  the  gods.    The  fenate  though  they  commended 

their  generofity,  ordered  the  temple  and  fhrinc  to 

be  §  ereded  at  the  public  charge ;  but  the  women 

contributed  their  money  notwithftanding,  and  with 

it  provided  another  image  of  the  goddefs,  which 

the  Romans  report,   when  it    was  fet  up  in  the 

temple,  to  have  uttered  thefe  words,  O  WOMiv, 

MOST    ACCEPTABLE    TO   THE   GoPS    IS    THIS    YOVH 
PIOUS  GIFT. 

They  fabuloufly  report  that  this  voice  was  re- 
peated twice,  thus  ofiering  to  our  faith  things  that 
appear  impoflible.    Indeed,  we  will  not  deny  that 

images 

t  It  wa9  decreed  that  an  eooomium  of  thofe  matrons  flienld 
be  engraven  on  a  public  monument. 

§  It  was  ereded  in  the  Latin  way,  about  four  miles  from 
Rome,  on  the  place  where  Vetnria  had  overcome  the  obftinacy 
of  her  Ton.  Valeria,  who  bad  propofed  fo  fuccefsfnl  a  depa- 
tation^wasthe  6rft  Prieftefsof  this  temple,  wbioh  wsa  mudi 
frequented  by  the  Rpman  women. 

Dion.Halicar.  p.  479,  48o«  Lxv.  Lib.  ii.  c.  4P* 
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images  may  have  fweated,  may  h%yt  been  covered 
with  tears,  and  emitted  drops  like  blood.     For 
wood  and  ilone  often  contraf):  a  fcurf  and  mouldt^ 
iiefs,  that  pioduce  moifture ;  and  chey  not  only 
exhibit  many  different  colours  themfdves,  bat  tt^ 
cdve  variety  of  tinftures  from  the  ambient  airs 
at  the  fame  time  diere  is  no  reafbn  why  the  deity 
may  not  make  ufe  of  thefe  (igns  to  announce  things 
to  come.    It  is  alio  very  poflibie  that  a  found  likt; 
that  of  a  iigh'or  a  groan  may  proceed  from  a  ftatue, 
by  the  rupture  or  violent  ieparation  of  fbme  ofthe 
interior  parts:  but  that  an  articulate  voice  and  ejt« 
predion,  fo  clear,  fo  full  and  perfeft,  ibould  fall 
from  a  thing  inornate,  is  out  of  aU  the  bounds 
of  poffibility.    For  neither  the  foul  of  man,  nor 
even  God  himfelf,  can  utter  vocal  founds,  and  pro« 
nounce  words,  without  an  organized  body  and  parts 
fitted  for  utterance.    Wherever  then,  hiftory  aildrts 
fuch  things,  and  bears  us  down  with  the  teftiax>ny 
of  many  credible  witnefles,  we  muft  conclude,  that 
ibme  impreflion  not  unlike  that  of  fenfe,  influenced 
the  imagination,  and  produced  the  belief  of  a  real 
fenfation ;  as  in  fleep  we  feem  to  bear  what  we  hear 
not,  and  to  fee  what  we  do  not  fee.    As  for  thofe 
perlbns,  who  are  poflefled  t^ith  iuch  a  ftrong  fenle 
of  religion,  that  they  cannot  rejedi:  any  thing  of  this 
kind,  they  found  their  faith  on  the  wonderful  and 
incomprehenfible  power  of  God.  For  there  is  no 
manner  of  refemblance  between  him  and  a  human 
-being,  either  in  his  nature,  his  wiidom,  his  power, 
or  his  operations.     If,  thenefore,  he  performs  Ibme- 
thing  which  we  cannot  efied,  and  eacecutes  what 
with  us  is  impoflible,  there  is  nothing  in  this  contra- 
diAory  to  reafbn ;  fince,  though  he  far  excels  us  in 
every  thing,  yet  the  diflimilitude  and  diftance  be« 
tween  him  and  us,  appears  moft  of  all  in  the  works 
which  he  hath  wrou^t.    But  much  kn^wkdgi  0f 
tbhigs  divsMi^  as  Heraditus  affirms^  efc^a  us  fbnmgb 
want  ^ffaitb^ 

Wheft 
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.  When  Corlolanus  returned,  after  this  czpeditioftf 
to  Antium,  Tullus  who  both  hated  and  feared  him^ 
refolved  to  aifairmate  him  immediately ;  being  per* 
fuaded,  that  if  he  mifled  this,  he  (hodd  not  have 
fuch  another  opportunity.  Ftrft,  therefore,  he  col-* 
kdted  and  prepared  a  number  of  accomplices,  and 
then  calkd  upon  Coriolanus  to  diveft  himfdf  of  hit 
authority^  and  give  an  account  of  his  condud  to  the 
VolfcianSi  Dreading  the  confequence  of  being  re- 
duced to  a  private  ftation,  while  Tullus,  who  had 
fo  great  an  intereft  with  his  Countrymen,  was  in 
power,  ^  he  made  anfwer,  that  if  the  Volfcians  re- 
quired it,  he  would  give  up  his  commiilion,  and 
not  otherwife,  fince  he  had  taken  it  at  their  common 
requeft ;  but  that  he  was  ready  to  give  an  account 
of  his  behaviour  even  then,  if  the  citizens  of  Anrium 
would  have  it  fo.  Hereupon,  they  met  in  full  afiem* 
biy,  and  ibme  of  the  orators  that  were  prepared  for 
it,  endeavoured  to  exafperate  the  populace  againft 
him.  But  when  Coriolanus  flood  up,  the  violence 
of  the  tumult  abated,  and  he  had  liber^  to  fpeak ;  the 
beil  part  of  the  people  of  Antium,  and  thofe  that  were 
moft  inclined  to  peace,  appearing  ready  to  hear  him 
with  candour,  and  to  pals  fcntence  with  equity.  Tul« 
lus  was  then  afraid  that  he  would  make  but  too 
good  a  defence :  for  he  was  an  eloquent  man,  and 
the  former  advantages  which  he  had  procured  the 
nation,  outweighed  his  preicnt  ofience.  Nay,  the 
very  impeachment  was  a  clear  proof  of  the  greatnefs 
of  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon  them.  For 
they  would  never  have  thought  themfe^ves  injured, 
in  not  conquering  Rome,  if  they  had  not  been  near 
taking  it  through  his  means.  The  conipirators, 
therefore,  judged  it  prudent  not  to  wait  any  longer, 
or  to  try  the  multitude ;  and  the  boldeft  of  tfaeir 
fadion,  crying  out  that  a  traitor  ought  not  to  be 
•  heard,  or  fuffered  by  the  Volfcians  to  z£t  the  tyrant, 
and  refufe  to  lay  down  his  authority,  rufhed  upon 

him 
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Kim  in  a  hodjy  and  *  killed  him  on  the  Ipot ;  not  ontf 
that  was  prefent  lifting  a  hand  to  defend  him.  It 
Was  foon  evident  that  this  was  not  done  with  the 
general  approbation:  for  they  affembled  from  fe- 
veral  cities,  to  give  his  body  an  -f:  honourable  burial^ 
and  adorned  his  monument  with  arms  and  IpoilS)  as 
became  a  diftinguiflicd  warrior  and  general. 

When  the  Romans  were  informed  of  his  death^' 
they  (hewed  no  fign  either  of  favour  or  refentment. 
Only  they  permitted  the  women  at  their  requeft,  to 
go  into  mourning  for  ten  months,  as  they  ufed  to 
do  for  a  father,  a  {on  or  a  brother  %  this  being  the 
longefl:  term  for  mourning,  allowed  by  Numa  Pom- 
pilius,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  his  life. 

The  Volfcian  affairs  foon  wanted  the  abilities  c^ 
Marcius.  For,  firft  of  all,  in  a  diipute  which  they 
had  with  the  ^qui,  their  friends  and  allies,  which 
of  the  two  nations  Ihould  give  a  general  to  their 
armies,  they  proceeded  to  blows^  and  a  number 

were 

^  Diooyfias  of  HalicarnafTus  fays^  they  ftoned  him  todeath« 
+  They  dreiTed  him  in  his  general's  fobc$,  and  laid  his  corpfe 
on  a  magnificent  bier,  which  was  carried  by  fbch  yoang  officers 
as  were  moft  diftinguiihed  for  their  martial  exploits.  Before 
Urn  were  borne  the  fpoils  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  the 
crowns  he  had  gained,  and  plans  of  the  cities  he  had  taken* 
In  this  order  his  body  was  laid  on  the  pile,  while  feveral  vie* 
tims  were  flaia  in  honour  to  his  memory.  When  the  pile  was 
coo(iimed,  they  gathered  ap  his  afhes,  which  they  interred  on 
the  fpot»  and  ereded  a  magnificent  monument  there.  Corio- 
lanas  was  (lain  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  feventy-third  Olym-  , 
piad,  in  the  two  hundred  and  fixty-fixth  year  of  Rome,  and 
eight  years  after  his  hrft  campaign.  According  to  this  account 
ite  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age;  but  Livy  informs  as» 
from  Fabius,  a  very  antient  author,  that  he  lived  till  he 
was  very  old  :  and  that  in  the  decline  of  life  he  was  wont  to 
fBy^  that  **  a  ftate  of  exile  was  always  uncomfortable,  but 
**  more  fo  to  an  old  man  than  to  another/'  We  cannot,  however^ 
think  that  CoHolanus  grew  old  among  the  Volfcians.  Had  he 
done  fo,  his  counfels  would  have  preferved  them  from  ruin  ; 
•nd,  after  Tullurwas  ilain,  he  would  have  reftored  their 
aiFairs,  and  have  got  them  admitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Roman  citisensi  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Latiai* 
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ver<  killed  an4  wounded;  and  afterwardi  coinin|f 
to  a  battle  with  the  Romans,  in  which  thqr  ^'^rc 
defeated)  ^d  TuUus,  together  with  the  flower  of 
their  army  flain,  they  were  forced  to  accept  of 
very  di(gmcefu|  conditions  of  peace,  by  which 
they  were  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  Rome,  and 
obliged  to  accept  of  fuch  terms  as  the  conquerors 
would  allow  them. 


ALCIBJ. 


ALCIBIADES  and  CORIOLANUS, 

COMPAHBD* 


HAVIN  G  now  given  a  detsul  oi  all  the  a&ioAi 
of  thefe  two  great  men,  that  we  thought 
worthy  to  be  known  and  remembered,  we  may  per- 
ccive  at  one  glance,  that  as  to  their  military  exploits 
the  balance  is  nearly  even.  Fot  both  gave  extra- 
ordinary proofs  of  courage  as  ibldier^,  and  of  pru- 
dence and  capacity^  as  commanders  in  chief :  though 
perhaps  ibme  may  think  Alcibiades  the  mote  conrw 
plete  general,  on  account  of  his  many  luccefsfiil 
expeditions  at  fea  as  well  as  land.  But  this  is 
common  to  both,  that  when  they  had  the  cOmm^d, 
and  fought  in  perfon,.  the  affairs  of  their  countty 
infallibly  profpered,  and  as  infallibly  declined»whefi 
they  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

As  to  their  behaviour  in  point  of  government;  If 
i}ie  licentiouihefs  of  Akibiades,  and  his  compliances 
^ith  the  humour  of  the  populace,  were  abhorfed  by 
the  wife  and  fober  |>art  of  the  Athenians ;  the  pfoua 
and  forbidding  manner  of  CoriolanuS,  and  his  est- 
ceflive  attachment  to  the  Patricians,  were  equ^dG^ 
dctefted  by  the  Roman  people.  In  this  refpe^ 
theicfore,  neither  of  them  is  to  be  commended; 
chough  he  that  avails  himfelf  of  popular  arts^ 
and  Inews  too  much  indulgences  is  lefs  blamcable 
than'  he,  who^  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  obfequi- 
Qufneis,  treats  the  people  inlth  fevefity.  It  is^ 
indeed,  a  difgrgce  to  attain  to  power  by  flattering 
them ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  to  purfue  it  by  afts 
of  infolence  and  oppreifion^  is  not  only  (hameful  but 
unjuft. 

That 
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That  Coriolanus  had  an  opennefs  and  iimplicity 
of  manners,  is  a  point  beyond  difpute,  whilftAlci^* 
biades  was  crafty  and  dark  in  the  proceedings  of 
his  adminiftration.  The  latter  has  becii  moft  blam«> 
ed  for  the  trick  which,  he  put  upon  the  Lacedae* 
monian  ambaifadors,  as  Thucidides  tells  us,  and  by 
which  he   renewed  the  war.    Yet  this  ilroke  of 
policy,   though  it  plunged  Athens  again  in  war, 
rendered  .the  alliance  with  the  Mantineans  and  Ar« 
gives,   which  was  brought  about  by  Alcibiades, 
inuch  (tronger  and  more  refpedable.    But  was  not 
Coriolanus  chargeable  with  a  falfity  too,  when  as  Die- 
nyfius  informs  us,  he  ftirred  up  the  Romans  againft 
the  Volfcians,  by  loading  the  latter  with  an  infa^ 
mous  calumny,  when  they  went  to  fee  the  public 
games?  The  caufe,  too,  makes  this  a^ion  the  more 
criminal :  for  it  was  not  by  ambition  or  a  rival  Ipirit 
in  politics  that  he  was  mfluenced,    as  Alcibiades 
was  5  but  he  did  it  ito  gratify  his  anger,  a  pajion 
wbicby  as  Pion  fays,  is  ever  ungrateful  to  it*s  votaries. 
By  tMs  means  he  difturbed  all  Italy,  and  in  his 
quarrel  with   his  country  deftroyed   many    cities 
which  had  never  done  him  any  injury.    Alcibiades, 
indeed,  was  the  author  of  many  evils  to  the  Atheni- 
»s,  but  was  eafily  reconciled  to  them  when  he  found 
that  they  rcj>ented.    Nay,  when  he  was  driven  g 
fecond  time  into  exile,  he  could  not  bear  with  pa- 
tience the  blunders  committed  by  the  new  generals, 
nor  fee  with  indifference  the  dangers  tp  which  thcv 
were  expofed  •,  but  obfcrved  the  fame  conduft  whicn 
Ariftides  is  fo  highly  extolled  for  with  refped  toThc- 
miftocles.    He  went  in  perfon  to  thofc  generals,  who, 
he  knew,  were  not  his  friends,  apd  (hewed. them 
what  fteps  it  was  proocr  for  them  to  take.     Whereas 
Coriolanus  direfted  his  revenge  againft  the  whole 
commonwealth,  though  he  had  not  been  injured 
by  the  whole,  but  the  beft  and  moft  refpedable 
part  hoih  fufitred  and  fympathixed  with  him.    And 

afterwards. 
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afterwards,  when  the  Romany  endeavoured  to  make 
fadsfaclion  for  that  fingle  grievance  by  many  embaffie^ 
and  much  fubmiflion,  he  was  not  in  the  leaft  pacified 
or  won ;  but  fbewed  himfelf  determined  toprofecato 
a  cruel  war,  not  in  order  to  procure  his  return  to  hit 
native  country,  but  to  conquer  and  to  ruin  it.  Itmay^ 
indeed,  be  granted,  that  there  was  this  difference 
in  the  cafe ;  Alcibiades  returned  to  the  Athenians^ 
when  the  Spartans,  who  both  feared  and  h^ted  him, 
intended  to  difpatch  him  privately,  But  it  was  no( 
(b  honourable  in  Coriolanus  to  defert  the  Volfciaqs, 
who  had  treated  him  with  the  qtmoft  kindnefs,  apy 
pointed  him  general  with  full  authoiicy,  and  repofed 
in  him  the  higheft  confidence:  very  different  in  thi$ 
rcfped  from  Alcibiades,  who  was  abyfed^  to  their 
own  purpofes,  rather  than  employed  and  trufted  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  (  and  who,  after  having  been 
tofled  about  in  their  city  and  their  camp,  was  at 
laft  obliged  to  put  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  Tiflat. 
phernes.  But,  perhaps,  he  made  his  court  to  th^ 
*  Perfian,  in  order  to  prevent  the  utter  ruin  gf  hi* 
country,  to  which  he  was  d^firous  to  return, 

Hiftory  informs  us,  that  Alcibiades  often  took 
bribes,  which  he  lavifhed  again  with  equal  difcred^t 
Upon  his  vicious  pleafures ;  while  Coriolanus  refufed 
to  receive  even  what  the  generis  he  ferved  underi 
would  have  given  him  with  honour*  Hence  the 
behaviour  of  the  latter  was  the  more  detefted  by  the 
people  in  the  difputes  about  debts ;  fince  it  was 
not  with  a  view  to  advantage,  but  out  of  contempt 
and  by  way  of  infult,  a^  they  thought,  (hat  he  borQ 
lb  haixl  upon  them. 

*  For  he  prevented  'Hffaphernes  from  filing  the  Spartam 
with  all  his  forces.  Thus  he  ferved  the  Athenians  and  the 
Perfians  at  the  fame  time.  For  it  was  undoubtedly  the  in* 
ceieft  of  the  Perfians  to  preferve  the  two  leading  powers  of 
Oi«Me  in  a  condition  to  annoy  each  other,  and,  iu  the  mean-* 
MUf,  to  rtap  the  adrdntagc  themfdvpi, 

Antipatcr, 
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Antipater,  in  one  of  his  epUties,  where  he  fpeaJcs 
6f  the  death  of  Ariftotk  the  philoibpher,  tells  us^ 
^  That  great  man,  beOdes  his  other  extraordinary 
^  talents,  had  the  art  of  infinuating  himfelf  into 
^  the  afieAicms  of  thofe  he  coifverf<3  with.'*  For 
want  of  this  talent,  the  great  a&ions  and  virtues 
ei  Coriokmus  were  odious  even  to  thofe  who  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  them,  and  who,  notwith- 
ftuidihg,  could  not  endure  ib0i  4Uffiirity  wtkb^ 
«  Plato  fays,  is  the  cempMsm  0f  fiUtude.  But 
M  Akibiades,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  how  to 
treat  thofe,  with  whom  he  converfed,  with  an  en- 
gaging civilim  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  glory  of 
Eis  exploits  flourifhed  in  the  favour  and  honour* 
able  regard  of  mankind,  fince  his  verv  faults  had 
fometimes  their  grace  and  elegance.  Hence  it  was, 
chat  though  his  condudk  was  often  very  prejudicial 
CO  Athete,  yet  hs  was  frequently  appointed  com- 
Riander  in  chief;  while  Coriolanus,  after  orany 
gre^  atehievements,  trith  the  beft  prctenfions,  fued 
tor  the  conf\d(hip,  and  loft  it.  The  former  de« 
lerved  to  be  hated  by  his  countrymen,  and  was  not ; 
the  latter  was  not  beloved^  though  at  the  fame  time 
he  was  admired. 

We  fiiould,  nx>reover,  conlidef,  that  Coridanas 
|)erformed  no  confiderable  fervices,  while  he  coos- 
manded  the  armies  of  his  country,  diough  for  the 
enemy  ^^nft  his  country  he  did  y  but  that  Aki- 
biades, both  as  a  foldier  and  a  general,  did  great 
-things  for  the  Athenians.  When  anaor^  his  fiel- 
low-eitiiens,  Akitnades  was  iuperior  to  ^  the 
attempts  of  his  enemies,  though  their  cakioimes 
prevailed  againft  him  in  his  abfence  \  whereas  Cori- 
danus  was  condemned  by  th^  Romans,  though 
prefent  to  defend  Himfelf;  and  lit.  kng^  killed  by 
the  Volfcians,  againfl:  all  Rip;iita  indeed,  whether 
humai^  er  divine :  ne verthele^  he  afibrded  tbem  a 
colour  for  what  th6y  did,  by  gnuiting  that  peace  to 
<hc  inttMties  of  the  Womcn^  whkh  he  had  refufed 
3  te 
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to  the  application  of  the  ambafladors ;  by  that 
means  leaving  the  enmity  between  the  two  nations^ 
and  the  grounds  of  the  war  entire,  and  lofing  a 
very  favourable  opportunity  for  the  Volfcians.  For 
furely  he  would  not  have  drawn  off  the  forces  with- 
out the  confent  of  thole  that  committed  them  to 
his  condud,  if  he  had  fufficiently  regarded  his  duty 
to  them* 

But  if,  without  conlidering  the  Volfcians  in  the 
Jcaft,  ^he  confulted  his  reientment  only,  in  ilirrring 
up  the  war,  and  put  a  period  to  it  again  when  that 
was  fatisfied,  he  (hould  not  have  fpared  his  coun- 
try  on  his  itiother's  account,  but  have  fpared  her 
with  it ;  for  both  his  mother  and  wife  made  a  pare 
c^  his  native  city  which  he  was  befieging.  But  in* 
humanly  to  reje^  the  application  and  intreaties  of 
the  ambaiTadors,  and  die  petition  of  the  priefts^ 
and  then  to  confent  to  a  retreat  in  favour  of  hig 
mother,  was  not  doing  honour  to  his  mother,  but 
bringing  di%race  upon  his  country  ^  fince,  as  if  it 
was  not  worthy  to  be  faved  for  its  own  fake,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  faved  only  in  companion  to  a  woman* 
For  the  favour  was  invidious,  and  fo  far  from 
being  engaging,  that,  in  fa£t,  it  favoured  of  cruelty, 
and  confequently  was  unacceptable  to  both  parties* 
He  retired  without  being  won  by  the  fupplica- 
tioBS  of  thofe  he  was  at  war  witb^  and  without 
confent  of  thofe  for  whom  he  undertook  it,  Th^ 
caufe  of  all  which  was,  the  aufterity  of  his  man- 
ners, his  arrc^nce  and  inflexibility  of  mind, 
things  hateful  enough  to  the  people  at  all  times ; 
but,  when  united  with  ambition,  favage  and  into- 
lerable, Perfons  of  his  temper,  as  if  they  had  no 
need  of  honours,  negleft  to  ingratiate  themfelves 
with  the  multitude,  and  yet  are  ejcceflively  chagrined 
when  thofe  are  denied  them.  It  is  true,  neither 
Metellus,  nor  Ariftides,  nor  Epaminondas,  were 
pliant  to  the  people's  humour,  or  could  fubmit  to 
Bitter  them  -,  but  then  they  had  a  thorough  con- 

Vofc.  IL  P  tempt 
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tempt  of  every  thing  that  the  people  could  either 
give  or  take  away  j  and  when  they  were  banifhed, 
or,  on  any  other  occafion,  mifcarried  in  the  fufl^^ 
rages,  or  were  condemned  in  large  fines,  they 
nouriftied  no  anger  againft  their  ungrateful  country- 
men, but  were  fatisfied  with  their  repentance,  and 
reconciled  to  them  at  their  requeft.  And,  furely, 
he  who  is  fparing  in  his  afliduities  to  the  people, 
can  but  with  an  ill  grace  think  of  revenging  any 
flight  he  may.fuffer :  for  extreme  reftntment  in  cafe 
of  difappointment  in  a  purfuit  of  honour,  muft  be 
the  efFed  of  an  extreme  defire  of  it. 

Alcibiades,  for  his  part,  readily  acknowledged, 
that  he  was  charmed  with  honours,  and  that  he 
was  very  uneafy  at  being  neglefted ;  and  therefore 
he  endeavoured  to  recommend  himfelf  to  thofe  he 
had  to  do  with,  by  every  engaging  art,    But  the 

Eride  of  Coriolanus  would,  not  permit  him  to  make 
is  court  to  thofe  who  were  capable  of  conferring 
honours  upon  him,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  ambi- 
tion filled  him  with  regret  and  indignation,  when 
they  paffed  him  by.  This,  then,  is  the  blameable 
part  of  his  character ;  all  the  reft  is  great  and  glo- 
rious. In  point  of  temperance  and  difregard  of 
riches,  he  is  fit  to  be  compared  with  the  moft  illufr 
trious  examples  of  integrity  in  Greece,  and  not 
with  Alcibiades,  who,  in  this  refped,  was  the  moft 
profligate  of  men,  and  h»d  the  Icaft  regard  for  de^ 
CCncy  and  hgnour, 


TIM(X 
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THE  affairs  of  the  Syracufgns,  before  Timotr 
Icon  was  fcnt  into  Sicily,  were  in  this  pofture^ 
I^ion  having  driven  out  Pionyfius  the  tyrant,  wa$ 
ibon  aflailinatcd ;  thofe  that  with  him  had  been  th? 
means  of  delivering  Syracufe,  were  divided  amon^ 
themfelves  ^  and  the  city,  which  only  changed  one 
tyrant  for  another,  was  opprefled  with  fo  many  mi- 
fcrics,  that  it  was  almoK  defolatcf.  As  for  tha 
left  of  Sicily,  the  wars  had  made  part  of  it  quite  9 
defert,  and  moft  of  the  towns  that  remained  werQ 
held  by  a  confufed  mixture  of  barbarians  :f  and  fol- 
diers,  who  having  no  regular  pay,  where  ready  fop 
rvcry  change  of  government. 

Such  being  the  ftate  of  things,  Dionyfius,  in  th^ 
the  tenth  year  after  his  expulfion,  having  got  toge- 
ther a  body  c^  foreigners,  drove  out  Nyfaeus  then 
mafter  of  Syracufe,  reftored  his  own  affairs,  and 
Fe-eftabli(hed  himfclf  in  his  dominions.  Thus  he 
who  had  been  unaccountably  ftript  by  a  fmall 
body  of  men  of  the  greateft  power  that  aqy  tyrant 
ever  pofleiled,  ftill  more  unaccountably,  of  a  beg- 
garly fugitive,  became  the  mafter  of  thofe  whp 
had  expelled  him,  AH,  therefore,  who  remained  in 
Syraci3fe,  bec.ame  flaves  to  a  tyrant,  who  ^t  the  beft 

?  3  was 

t  Vippn  Dion's  deaA»  his  murderer  Cltllippps  ofurped  tho 
fppreme  power ;  but  after  ten  months  he  was  driven  out,  and 
ilain  with  the  fame  dagger  which  he  had  planted  in  the  breail 
ef  his  friend.  Hipparinus,  the  brother  of  Dionyfius,  arriving 
mch  anomerous  fleet,  poflefTed  himfelf  of  the  city  of  Syracufe, 
and  held  it  for  the  fpace  of  two  years.  '  Syracufe  and  all  Sicily 
being  thns  divided  into  parties  and  fa^ions,  Diony(^|)s  tho 
yonnger,  who  bad  been  driven  from  the  throne,  taking  ad'* 
Tant^ge  of  tjiefe  troubles,  aiTembled  foipe  foreign  troops  ;  an4 
Jiaring  defeated  Nypfaeus,  who  was  then  govefnof  qf  Sf^^i 
gafc,  reiffftate^  hiipfelf  in  ^s  ^OfniDiof^s, 
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was  of  an  ungentle  nature,  and  at  that  time  exafp«« 
rated  by  his  misfortunes  to  a  degree  of  favage  fero- 
city.    But  the  beft  and  moft  confiderable  or  the  ci* 
tizens  having  retired  to  Icetes,  prince  of  the  Leon- 
tine$,  put  themfelves  under  his  protefUon^  and  chofe 
him  for  their  general.     Not  that  he  was  better  than 
the  moft  avowed  tyrants ;  but  they  had  no  other 
refource :  and  they  were  willing  to  repofe  hmc  con* 
fidence  in  him,  as  being  of  a  Syraculan  family,  and 
having  an  army  able  to  encounter  that  of  Diooyfius. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Carthagmians  appearing 
before  Sicily  with  a  great  fleet,  and  being  likely  to 
avail  themielves  of  the  difordered  ftate  of  the  ifland^ 
the  Sicilians,  ftruck  with  terror,  determined  to  fend 
an  embafly  into  Greece,  to  beg  afli(Unce  of  the 
Corinthians  ^  not  only  on  account  of  their  §  kin- 
dred  to  that  people,  and  the  many  fervices  they  had 
received  from  them  on  former  occafions,  but  be- 
caufe  they  knew  that  Corinth  was  always  a  patro- 
nefs  of  liberty  and  an  enemy  to  tyrants,  axidjihat  Q» 
had  enga^d  in  many  considerable  wars,  notlVom  a 
motive  of  ambition  or  avarice,  but  to  maintain  the 
freedom  and  independency  of  Greece.     Hereupon 
Icetes,  whofe  intention  in  accepting  the  commaiuU 
was  not  fo  much  to  deliver  Syracufe  firom  its  tyrants, 
as  to  fet  up  himfelf  there  in  the  iame  capacity,  treat- 
ed privately  with  the  Carthaginians,  while  ia  pub- 
lic he  commended  the  defign  of  ^e  Syracufans,  and 
difpatched  ambafladors  along  with  theirs  into  Pelo- 
ponnefus.     Not  that  he  was  defirous  of  fuccours 
xrom  thence,  but  he  hoped  that  if  the  Corkithians, 
on  account  of  the  troubles  of  Greece  and  their  en-t 
|;agement3  4t  home^  ibould,  ^  it  was  likely  enough^ 

dedm* 

%  The  Sjrracofiitts  were  a  colony  frooi  Corinth,  ftMinded  hy 
Archias  the  Corinthitn,  in  the  ^cond  year  ef  the  eieveBtH 
Olympiad,  feven  hundred  and  thirtyt-three  yeaiv  befbce  thm. 
Chriftian  ^ra.  Sicily  had  been  planted  with  fli«nici«it  an4 
other  barbaroas  people,  as  the  Gregiant  CAlled  ti^n,  aborv 
three  huadred  yeara  bcfortt 
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^line  fending  any,  he  might  the  more  cafily  in- 
cline the  balance  to  the  fide  of  the  Carthaginians^ 
And  then  make  ufe  pf  their  alliance  and  their  forces^ 
either  againft  tfie  Syracufans  or  their  prefent  tyrant» 
That  fuch  were  his  views,  a  little  time  difcovercd. 

When  the  athbafladors  arrived,  and  their  bufinefs 
was  known,  -che  Corinthians  always  accuftomed  to 
give  particular  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  efpecially  thofe  of  Syracufe,  fince  by  good 
fortune,  they  had  nothing  to  moleil  them  in  their- 
own  country,  readily  pafled  a  vote  that  the  fuc* 
cours  fhould  be  granted.  The  next  thing  to  be  con- 
fidered,  was,  who  ihould  be  general ;  when  the  ma^ 
giftrates  put  in  nomination  fuch  as  had  endeavoured 
to  diftinguifh  tbemielves  in  the  ftate  ^  but  one  of 
the  Plebeians  ftood  up,  and  propofed  Tirnolcon, 
the  ion  of  Timodemus,  who  as  yet  had  no  (hare  in 
the  buJBnefs  of  the  common-wealth,  and  was  fo  far 
from  hoping  or  wifhing  for  fuch  an  appointment, 
that  it  leemed  ibme  god  infpired  him  with  the 
thought ;  with  fuch  indulgence  did  fortune  imme« 
diatdy  promote  his  election,  and  fo  much  did  her 
favour  afterwards  fignalize  his  a6i:ions,  and  add 
luftre  to  his  valour ! 

His  parentage  was  noble  on  both  fides,  for  both 
his  father  Timodemus,  and  his  mother  Demarilte 
were  of  the  bcft  famUies  in  Corinth.  His  love  of 
bis  country  was  remarkable,  and  fo  was  the  mild^ 
neis  of  his  diipofition,  faving  that  he  bore  an  ex* 
treme  hatred  to  tyrants  and  wicked  men*  His  na-* 
tural  abilities  tor  war  were  fo  happily  tempered, 
that  as  an  extraordinary  prudence  was  feen  in  the 
emerprizes  of  his  younger  vears,  fo  an  undaunted 
couraM  diftinguifhed  his  declining  age.  He  had 
an  ekkr  brother,  named  Timophanes,  who  refembled 
him  in  nothings  being  rafh  and  indifcreet  of  him- 
fctf,  and  utterly  corrupted  befides,  by  the  pafllon  for 
ibvereignty,  infu&d  into  him  by&me  of  his  profli« 
gate   acquaintance,    and   certain   foreign  foldiers 

P  3  whom 
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^hom  he  had  always  about  hitn.  He  appeared  Id 
be  impetuous  in  war,  and  to  court  danger,  which 
gave  his  countrymen  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  courage 
and  aftivity,  that  they  frequently  entrufted  him  with 
the  command  of  the  army^  And  in  thefe  matters 
Timoleon  much  aflifted  him,  by  entirely  concealing, 
or  at  lead  extenuating  his  faults^  and  magnifying 
the  good  qualities'  which  nature  had  given  him. 

In  a  battle  between  the  Corinthians  and  the  troops 
bf  Argos  and  Cleone,  Timoleon  happened  to  ferve 
among  the  infantry,  when  Timophanes,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  was  brought  into  ex- 
treme danger :  for  his  horfe  being  wounded,  threw 
him  amidlt  the  enemy.  Hereupon,  part  of  his 
Companions  were  frightned,  and  prefently  dilper- 
fed  ;  and  the  few  that  remained,  having  to  fight 
with  numbers,  with  difficulty  ftood  their  ground* 
Timoleon^  feeing  his  brother  in  thefe  circumftances^ 
tan  to  his  afliftance,  and  covered  him  as  he  lay^ 
V^ith  bis  fhield^  and  after  having  received  abundance 
of  darts  and  many  ftrokes  or  the  fword  upon  his 
body  and  his  armour,  by  great  efforts  repulfed  tha 
cncmy^,  and  faved  hifni 

Some  time  after  this,  the  Corinthians  apprehen^ 
live  that  theii^  city  niight  be  furprized  through  Ibme 
treachery  of  their  allies,  as  it  had  been  before  refolv-» 
(td  to  keep  on  foot  four  hundred  mercenaries,  and 
to  give  the  command  of  them  to  Timophanes.  But 
he  having  no  regard  for  juftice  or  honour,  foon  en- 
tered into  meawrcs  to  fubjeft  the  city  to  himfelf^ 
And  having  put  to  death  a  number  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  without  form  of  trial,  declared  himfelf^ 
abfolute  prince  of  it.  Tiqjoleon  greatly  cottcemcd 
ftt  this,  and  accounting  the  treacherous  proceedings 
of  his  brother  his  own  misfortune,  went  to  expo- 
ftulate  with  him,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  hint 
,to  renounce  this  madnefs  and  unfortunate  ambition^ 
imd  to  bethink  himfelf  how  to  make  his  fellow-citi-i^ 

XQS 
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Sens  fomc  amends  for  the  crimes  he  had  committed* 
But  as  he  rejedted  his  fingle  admonition  with  difdain^ 
he  returned  a  few  days  afterj  taking  with  him  a 
kinfman,  named  ^fchylus,  brother  to  the  wife  ot 
Timophanes,  and  a  certain  foothfayer,  a  friend  o( 
his,  whom*  Theopompus  calls  Satyrus,  but  Epho- 
rus  and  Timaeus  mention  by  the  name  of  Orthago- 
ras.  Thefe  three  Handing  round  him,*  earneftly  in- 
treated  him  yet  to  liften  to  reafon  and  change  his 
mind.  Timophanes  at  firft  laughed  at  them,  and 
Afterwards  gave  way  to  a  violent  paffion:  upon 
which,  Timolpon  ftepped  afide,  and  Hood  weepihg, 
with  his  face  covered,  while  the  other  two  drew 
their  fwords,  and  difpatched  him  in  a  moment  ||, 

The  matter  being  foon  generally  known,  the  prin- 
cipal and  moft  valuable  part  of  the  Corinthians  extol- 
led Timoleon's  deteftation  of  wickednefs,  and  that 
greatnefs  of  foul  which,  notwithftanding  the  gentle  ^ 
nefs  of  his  heart  and  his  alTeftion  to  his  relations^ 
led  him  to  prefer  his  country  to  his  family,  and 
juftice  and  honour  to  intefeft  and  advantage.  While 
his  brother  fought  valiantly  for  his  countiy,  he  had 
faved  him ;  and  flain  him,  when  he  had  treacherouf- 
ly  enflaved  it^  Thofe  who  knew  not  how  to  live  in  a 
democracy,  and  had  been  ufed  to  make  their  court  to 
men  in  power,  pretended  indeed  to  rejoice  at  the  ty» 
rant's  death ;  but  at  the  fame  time  reviling  Timoleort, 
as  guilty  of  an  horrible  and  impious  deed,  they  creat- 
ed him  great  uneafinefs.      When  he  heard  how 

P4  heavily 

H  DiodornSy  in  the  circumilances  of  this  fa£l,  dilFers  from 
Plutarch.  He  tells  us,  that  Timoleon  having  killed  his  bro-» 
ther  in  the  market  place  with  his  own  hand,  a  great  tumuU 
arofe  am&ng  the  citizens.  To  appeafe  this  tumult,  ah  aflem- 
blf  was  convened  ;  and  in  the  height  Hf  their  debates  the  Syra-> 
cafan  ambafladors  arrived,  demanding  a  general :  whereupon 
they  unanimoaily  agreed  to  fend  Timoleon ;  but  firfl  Jet  him 
kftowy  that  if  he  dilcharged  his  duty  there  well,  he  fhould  bd 
confidered  as  one  who  had  killed  a  tyrant ;  if  not,  as  the  msr« 
derer  of  his  brother* 

Pionon.  SicvLi  L.  xvx»  Ci  lOi 
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heavily  his  mother  bore  it,  and  that  ftic  uttcitd 
the  moft  dreadful  wiihes  and  imprecation?  againit 
him,  he  went  to  excufe  it  and  to  confole  her:  but 
fhe  could,  not  endure  the  thought  of  feeing  him,  and 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  (hut  againft  him.  He  then 
became  entirely  a  prey  to  forrow,  and  attempted 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  abftaining  from  all  man- 
ner of  food.  .  In  thefe  unhappy  circumftanccs  his 
friends  did  not  abandon  him.  They  even  added 
force  tQ  their  intreaties  till  they  prevailed  on  him 
to  live.  He  determined,  however  to  live  in  folitude^ 
and  accordingly  he  withdrew  from  all  public  affairs, 
and  for  fome  years  did  not  fo  much  as  approach  the 
tity,  but  wandered  about  the  moft  gloomy  parts  of 
his  grounds,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  melancholy. 
Thus  the  judgment,  if  it  borrows  not  from  reaibn 
and  philofophy  fufficient  ftrength  and  fteadineis  for 
adion,  is  ealily  unfettled  and  depraved  by  any 
cafual  commendation  or  difpraife,    and  J  departs 

/  from  it's  own  purpofcs.  For  an  aftion  Ihould  not 
only  be  juft  and  laudable  in  itfelf,  but  the  principle 
from  which  it  proceeds,  firm  and  immoveable,  in  or- 

*/,  der  that  our  conduft  may  have  the  fanftion  of  our 
own  approbation.  Otherwife,  upon  the  completion 
of  any  undertaking,  we  (hall,  through  our  own 
weaknefs,  be  filled  with  forrow  and  remorfe,  and 
the  fplendid  ideas  of  honour  and  virtue,  that  led 
us  to  perform  it,  will  vanilh ;  juft  as  the  glutton 
is  foon  cloyed  and  difgufted  with  the  lufcious  viands 
which  he  had  devoured  with  too  keen  an  appetite. 
repentance  tarniflies  the  beft  actions  -,  whereas  the 
purpofes  that  are  grounded  upon  knowledge  and 
reafon,  never  change  ;  though  they  may  happen  to 
be  difappointed  of  fuccefs.  Hence  it  was  that  Pho- 
cion  of  Athens,  having,  vigoroufly  oppofed  the 
proceedings  of  f  Leofthenes,  which  notwithftand- 

ing 

t  See  the  Lift  ofFiocieft^ 
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ing  turned  out  much  more  happily  than  he  ex* 
pedted ;  when  he  faw  the  Athenians  offering  facri^ 
fice  and  elated  with  their  vidory,  told  them,  bi 
was  glad  of  their  Jucctfs^  bin  if  it  was  to  do  over 
again  be  Jhould  give  the  fame  counfeL  Still  ftronger 
was  the  anfwer,  which  Ariftides  the  Locrian,  one  of 
Plato's  intimate  friendsi  gave  to  Dionyfius  the 
elder,  when  he  demanded  one  of  his  daughters 
in  oiarriage,  /  bad  raiberfee  the  virgin  in  her  grave^ 
tben  in  the  palace  of  a  tyrant.  And  when  Dionyfius 
foon  after  put  his  fon  to  death,  and  then  infolently 
aiked  him,  wbat  be  now  tbougbt  as  to  the  d^fpofal  of 
bis  daughters  ?  I  amforry^  faid  he,  for  wbatyou  bave 
done^  but  I  am  notforry  for  what  I  faid.  However, 
it  is  only  a  fuperior  and  highly  accomplifhed  virtue 
that  can  attain  fuch  heights  as  thele» 

As  for  Timoleon's  extreme  dejection  in  confer 
quence  of  the  late  faft,  whether  it  proceeded  from 
regret  of  his  brother's  fate,  or  the  reverence  he  bore 
his  mother,  it  fo  ihattered  and  impaired  his  fpirits, 
that  for  almoft  twenty  years  he  was  concerned  in 
no  important  or  pulic  affair. 

When,  therefore,  he  was  pitched  upon  for  gene- 
ral, and  accepted  as  fuch  by  the  fuffrages  of  the 
people,  Teleclides,  a  man  of  the  greateft  power 
and  reputation  in  Corinth,  exhorted  him  to  behave 
well  and  to  exert  a  generous  valour  in  the  execution 
of  his  conuniflion  :  /<?r,  faid  he,  if  your  conduil  he 
good  we  jbaU  conjider  you  as  the  deftroyer  of  a  tyrant  \ 
if  had^  as  the  murderer  of  your  brother. 

While  Timoleon  was  aflembling  his  forces,  and 
preparing  to  fet  fail,  the  Corinthians  received  let« 
ters  from  Icetes,  which  plainly  difcovered  his  re- 
volt and  treachery.  For  his  ambaflfadors  were  no 
iboner  fet  out  for  Corinth,  than  he  openly  joined 
the  Carthaginians,  and  a£ted  in  concert  with  them, 
in  order  to  expel  Dionyfius  from  Syracufe,  and 
ufurp  the  tyranny  himfclf.  Fearing,  moreover, 
left  he  fliould  lofe  his  opportunity,  by  the  fpeedy 

arrival 
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arrival  of  the  army  from  Corinth,  he  wrote  to  thfl 
Corinthians  to  acquaint  them,  *'  That  there  was  no 
^^  occafion  for  them  to  put  themfelves  to  trouble 
*^  and  expence,  or  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
**  dangers  of  a  voyage  to  Sicily  j  particularly^ 
*^  as  the  Carthaginians  would  oppofe  them,  and 
*^  were  watching  for.  their  (hips  with  a  numerous 
*'  fleet  y  and  that  indeed,  on  account  of  the  flow- 
**  ncfs  of  their  motions,  he  had  been  forced  to  en- 
*^  gage  thofe  very  Carthaginians  to  afllft  hima- 
"  gainft  the  tyrant." 

If  any  of  the  Corinthians  before  were  cold  and 
indifferent  as  to  the  expedition,  upon  the  reading  of 
thefe  letters  they  were  one  and  all  fo  incenfcd  againft 
Icetes^  that  they  readily  fupplied  Timoleon  with 
whatever  he  wanted,  and  united  their  endeavours 
to  expedite  his  failings 

When  the  fleet  was  equipped,  and  the  foldiers 
provided  with  all  that  was  neceflTary,  the  priefteflcs 
of  Proferpine  had  a  dream,  wherein  that  Goddefe 
and  her  mother  Ceres  appeared  to  them  in  a  travel- 
ing garb,  and  told  them,  "  That  they  intended 
**  to  accompany  Timoleon  into  Sicily**,  Hereupon 
the  Corinthians  equipped  a  (acred  galley,  which 
they  called  the  galley  of  the  goddeffis.  Tinioleon 
himfclf  went  to  Delphi,  where  he  offered  facrificc 
to  Apollo ;  and^  upon  his  defccnding  into  the  place 
where  the  oracles  were  delivered,  was  furprifed  with 
this  wonderful  occurrences  A  wreath,  embroider- 
ed with  crowns  and  images  of  vi&ory,  flipped  down 
from  among  the  offerings  that  were  hung  up  there, 
and  fell  upon  Timoleon's  head,  fo  that  Apollo  fcem* 
cd  to  fend  him  out  crowned,  upon  that  enterprife. 

He  had  feven  fhips  of  Corinth,  two  of  Corcyra, 
and  a  tenth  fitted  out  by  the  Leucadians,  with  which 
he  put  to  fea.  It  was  in  the  night  that  he  fet  fail, 
and  with  a  profperous  gale  he  was  making  his  way, 
when  on  a  (udden  the  heavens  feemed  to  be  rent  a- 
tunder,  and  to  pour  upon  his  fhip  a  bright  and 

fpreading 
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^reading  flame,  ^hich  foon  formed  idelf  into  a 
torch,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  the  facred  myfteries^  and 
having  conduced  them  through  their  whole  courier 
brot^t  them  to  that  quarter  of  Italy  for  which 
they  defigned  to  fteer.  The  ibothfayer  declared 
that  this  appearance  perfe£tly  agreed  with  the  dream 
of  the  prieftefles,  and  that  by  this  light  fipm  hea- 
yen,  the  goddefies  (hewed  themfelves  interefted  ill 
the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition.  Particularly  as  Sicily 
was  facred  to  Proferpine ;  it  being  fabled  that  hef 
rape  happened  there,  and  that  the  ifland  was  be<> 
ftowedon  her  as  a*  nupdal  gift. 

The  fleet,  thus  encouraged  with  tokens  of  the  dU 
vine  favour,  very  foon  crofled  the  fea,  and  made 
the  coafl:  of  Italy.  But  the  news  brought  thither 
from  Sicily,  much  perplexed  Timoleon,  and  dif- 
heartened  his  forces^  For  Icetes  having  *f- beaten 
Dionyfius  in  a  fet  battle,  and  taken  great  part 
of  Syracuie,  had  by  a  line  of  circumvallation,  fliut 
up  the  tyrant  in  the  citadel  and  that  part  of  the 
city  which  is  called  fbe  ifland^  and  befieged  him 
there.  At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  the  Carthagi- 
nians to  take  care  that  Timoleon  fliould  not  land  in 
Sicily ;  hoping)  when  the  Corinthians  were  driven 
ofi^,  without  farther  oppofition,  to  fliare  the  ifland 
with  his  new  allies.  The  Carthaginians,  according- 
ly fent  away  twenty  of  their  galleys  to  Rhegium^ 
in  which  were  ambafladors  from  Icetes  to  Timoleon, 

charged 

*  The  bridegroom  made  a  prefent  to  the  bride»  the  third 
day  after  the  weddiog)  when,  according  to  the  modefty  of 
thofe  ancient  limes,  the  bride  appeared  firft  without  a  veil; 
Ibr  which  rea(bn  the  pt-efent  was  called  ayaxoXwriifiw. 

-f  Icetes  finding  himfeif  in  Want  of  provifions,  withdrevif 
from  the  fiege  of  Syracufe  towards  his  own  country ;  where*' 
open  Dionyuus  marched  out  and  attacked  his  rear.  But  Ice* 
tea  facing  about,  defeated  him,  killed  three  thoufand  of  hit 
Ibfcfkf  and  purfuine  him  into  the  city,  got  poiTeffion  of  part  of 
it.  Our  author  obferved  a  little  below,  that  Syracufe  being 
divided  by  ftrong  walls,  was,  as  it  were,  an  aflemblagc  Of  cities* 
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charged  with  propofals,  quite  as  cs^tioiu  as  his 
proceedings  themfelves :  for  they  were  nothing  but 
fpecious  and  artful  words,  invented  to  give  a  colour 
to  his  treacherous  defigns.  They  were  to  make  an 
offer,  "  that  Timoleon  might,  if  he  thought  pro- 
^^  per,  go  and  ailifl:  Icetes  with  his  counfel,  and 
^^  (hare  in  his  fuccefles :  but  that  he  muft  fend 
*'  back  his  fhips  and  troops  to  Corinth,  fince  the 
^'  war  was  almoft  finifhed,  and  the  Carthaginians 
^^  were  determined  to  prevent  their  paflS^,  and 
*'  ready  to  repel  force  with  force," 

The  Corinthians,  then,  as  ibon  as  they  arrived 
at  Rhegium,  meeting  with  this  embafly,  and  fee- 
ing the  Carthaginians  riding  at  anchor  near  them, 
were  vexed  at  the  infult :  a  general  indignation  was 
exprefied  againft  Icetes,  and  fear  for  the  Sicilians, 
whom  they  plainly  faw  left  as  a  prize,  to  reward 
Icetes  for  his  treachery,  and  the  Carthaginians  for 
affifting  in  fetting  him  up  tyrant.  And  it  feemed 
impoffible  f<H-  them  to  get  the  better,  either  of  the 
barbarians  who  were  watching  them  with  double 
their  number  of  (hips,  or  of  the  forces  of  Icetes, 
which  they  had  expefted  would  have  joined  them, 
and  put  themfelves  under  their  command. 

Timoleon,  on  this  occalion,  coming  to  an  inter- 
view with  the  ambafladors  and  the  Carthaginian 
commanders,  mildly  faid,  **  He  would  fubmit  to 
**  their  propofal,*'  for  what  could  he  gain  by  oppo- 
fing  them  ?  "  but  he  was  defirous  that  they  would 
"  give  them  in  publickly  before  the  people  of  Rhe- 
•*  gium,  e'er  he  quitted  that  place,  fince  it  was 
**  a  Grecian  city,  and  common  friend  to  both  par- 
•*  ties.  For  that  this  tended  to  his  fecurity,  and 
**  they  themfelves  would  (land  more  firmly  to  their 
^'  engagements,  if  they  took  that  people  for  wit- 
•*  neffes  to  them.** 

This  overture  he  made  only  to  amufe  them,  in- 
tending all  the  while  to  fteal  a  paflTage,  and  the  ma^ 

giftrates 
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»jbate$  of  Rhegium  entered  heartilf  into  his 
fcrheme ;  for  they  Vi^ilhed  to  fee  the  affairs  of  Sicilf 
in  Corinthian  hands,  and  dreaded  the  oeicfabour^ 
hood  ok  the  barbarians*  They  fumnioned  there'* 
fure,  an  afiembly,  and  fluit  the  gates,  kfi:  the  cits* 
zens  (bould  ^  about  any  other  bufinefs.  Being 
convened,  they  made  long  fpeeches,  one  of  them 
taking  op  the  argument  where  another  laid  it  down, 
with  no  other  view  than  to  gain  time  for  the  Corin^ 
thian  galkys  to  get  under  fail ;  and  the  Carthagf* 
nians  were  eafily  Stained  in  the  afiembly,  as  having 
no  fuipicion,  becaufe  Timoleon  was  prefent,  and  ic 
was  expe^ed  every  moment  that  he  would  ftand  up 
and  make  his  fpeech.  But  upon  fecret  notice  that 
the  t  other  galleys  had  put  to  Sea,  and  his  alone 
was  left  behind,  by  the  help  of  the  Rhegians  who 
pffcft  clofe  to  the  Rcftrum^  and  concealed  him  a« 
mongft  them,  he  dipt  thro'  the  crowd,  got  down  t* 
to  the  fliore,  and  hoifted  fail  with  all  Qjeed. 

He  foon  arrived,  with  all  his  vefleU  at  Taorame^' 
niom  HI  Sicily,  oo  which  he  had  been  invited  fome 
lime  before,  and  where  he  was  now  kindfy  received, 
by  Andromachus,  lord  of  that  city.  This  Andro- 
miKrhus  was  father  to  Titnaeos  the  faiftorian  •,  and 
being  much  the  befi  of  all  the  ^cilian  princes  of  his 
time,  he  both  governed  his  own  people  agreeably 
m  the  laws  and  principles  of  juftice,  and  had  ever 
avowed  his  averfion  and  enmity  to  tyrants.  On 
this  account  he  readily  allowed  Timoleon  to  make 
his  city  a  place  of  arms,  and  perfuaded  his  people 
to  cooperate  with  the  Corinthians  with  all  thdr 
force,  in  reftorihg  liberty  to  the  whole  ifland. 

TheCarthc^inians  at  Rhegium,  upon  the  break** 
ing  up  of  the  aficmblyi  feeing  that  Timoleon  was 

gone, 

t  The  Carthtginians  believed  that  the  depaitareof  tboTe  mne 

tallies  for  Corinth  had  beeen  agreed  on  between  the  ofiiceri  of 
oth  parties,  and  tjiat  the  tenth  was  left  behind  to  carry  Timo* 
Ifoo  to  ketes. 
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pone,  were  vexed  to  find  themfclves  outwitted ;  an4 
It  afforded  no  fmall  diverfion  to  the  Rhegians,  that 
f  Phaenicians  Jbauld  complain  of  atrf  thing  effeBed  if 
guile.  They  difoatched,  however,  one  of  their  gaI-» 
leys  with  an  amb^ador  to  Tayromenium,  who  re« 
prefented  the  affair  at  large  to  Andromachys,  infift-r 
ing  with  much  infblence  and  barbaric  pride,  that  he 
ihould  immediately  turn  the  Corinthians  out  of  his 
town ;  and  at  lait  (hewing  him  his  hand  with  the 
palm  upwards,  and  then  turning  it  down  again,  told 
him,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  that  condition,  the 
Carthaginians  would  overturn  bis  cityj  jtf/i  as  be  bad 
turned  bis  band.  Andromachus  only  fmiled,  and 
without  making  hjm  any  other  anfwer,  ftretchcd 
out  l^is  band,  |irft  with  one  fide  up,  and  then  the 
other,  and  bade  him,  begone  direSfyj  if  be  did  not 
€bufe  to  ba?oe  bif  Jbip  turned  upfide  down  in  tbt  famo 
Manmrm 

Icetes  hearing  that  Timoleon  had  made  good  hi^ 
paflage,  was  much  alarmed,  and  fent  for  a  great 
number  of  the  Carthaginian  gallies.  The  Syra- 
cufans  then  began  [to  defpair  of  a  deliverance ;  for 
they  faw  the  *  Carthaginians  matters  of  their  harn 
hour,  Icetes  pofTefTed  of  the  city,  and  the  citadel 
in  the  hands  of  Dionyfius;  while  Timoleon  held 
only  by  a  fmall  border  of  the  (kirts  of  Sicily,  the  littlq 
town  of  Tauromenium,  with  a  feeble  hope  and  aq 
inconfiderable  force,  having  no  more  than  a  thou^ 
fand  men,  and  prpyifions  barely  fufficient  for  them. 
Nor  had  the  Sicilian  flates  any  confidence  in  him, 
plunged  as  they  were  in  misfortunes,  and  ex« 
afperated  againft  all  that  pretended  to  lead  armies 
to  their  fuccour,  particularly  on  account  of  the  per* 
£dy  of  Cal)ippys  and  Ph^ra}(«    The  on^  was  an 

Athenian, 

t  Fraut  ftmiemt  fhxnlQM/raudt  had  paflcd  into  a  proverb^ 

*  The  Carthaginians  had  a  hundred  and  £fty  men  gf  wv^ 
ftftjr  thiiofan<l  fopt>  und  three  hundred  chariots. 
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Athenian,  and  the  other  a  Lacedsmonian,  and  both 
came  'with  profeflions  to  do  great  things  for  the  li-r 
bcrty  of  Sicily,  and  fop  dcmoliftiing  the  tyrants  j 
yet  the  Sicilians  foon  found  that  the  reign  of  former 
opprcflbrs  was  comparatively  a  golden  age,    and 
reckoned  thofc  far  more  happy  who  died  In  {ctvi^ 
tude  than  fuch  as  lived  to  fee  fo  dilmal  a  kind  of 
freedom.      Ejcpcfting,'  therefore,  that  this  Corin- 
thian deliverer  would  be  no  better  than  thofe  before 
him,  and  that  the  deceitful  hand  of  art  would  reach 
out  to  them  the  fame  bait  of  good  hopes  and 
fair  promifes,  to  draw  them  into  fubjeftion  to  a 
new  mafter,  they  all  except  the  people  of  Adra«t 
num,  fulpefted  the  defigns  of  the  Corinthians,  and 
declined  their  propofals.     Adranum  was  a  fmall 
city,  confccrated  to  the  god*  Adranus^  who  was 
held  in  high  veneration  throughout  all  Sicily.     Its 
inhabitants  were  at  variance  with  each  other ;  fome 
calling  in  Icetes  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  others 
applying  to  Timoleon.s     Both  generals,    ftriving 
which  {hould  get  there  firft,  as  fortune  would  have 
it  arrived  about  the  fame  time.      But  Icetes  had 
five  thoufand  men  with  him,  and  Timolcon  twelve 
hundred  at  the  moft,  whom  he  drew  out  of  Tauro- 
menium,  which  was  forty-two  miles  and  a  half  from 
Adranum.      The  firft  day  he  made  but  a  Ihort 
march,  and  pitched  his  tents  in  good  time.     The 
next  day  he  marched  forward  at  a  great  pace,  though 
the  road  was  very  rugged,  and  towards  evening  was 
informed  that  Icetes  had  juft  reached  the  town,  and 
was  encamping  before  it.     At  the  fame  time  his  of- 
ficers made  the  foremoft  divifion  halt,  to  take  fomfe 
rcfreflimcnt,  that  they  might  be  the  more  vigorous 
in  the  eniuing  engagement.     This,  however,  was  a- 
gainft  the  opinion  of  Timoleon  who  intreated  them 
to  march  foFward  as  fait  as  pofllb^  an4  to  attack 

the 

*  This  deity,  by  >i}s  infignia  afterwards  pentioned,  ihould 
feem  tp  be  Mars,  His  teipple  wa«  guarded  by  a  hundred 
Jogs,  ' 
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the  enemy  before  they  were  put  in  order  j  it  being 
probable,  now  they  were  juft  come  off  their  march^ 
that  they  were  employed  in  pitching  their  tents  suut 
preparing  their  fupper.  He  had  no  fooner  given 
this  order,  than  he  took  his  buckler  and  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  them,  as  leading  them  on  to  un« 
doubted  viftory. 

His  men,  thus  encouraged,  followed  him'  very 
chearfully,  being  now  not  quite  thirty  furlongs 
fromAdranum.  As  ibon  as  they  came  up,  they 
fell  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  in  great  confufion, 
and  ready  to  fly  at  their  firft  approach.  For  this 
reaibn  not  many  more  than  three  hundred  were  kil« 
led,  but  twice  as  many  were  made  prifbners,  and 
the  camp  was  taken. 

Upon  this  the  people  of  Adranum  opened  their 
gates  to  Timoleon,  and  joined  hi$  party,  declar- 
ing with  terror  and  aftoniihment,  that  during  the 
battle,  the  facred  doors  of  the  temple  opened  of 
their  own  accord,  the  fpear  of  their  god  was 
{een  to  (hake  to  the  very  point,  and  his  face  dropt 
with  (weat.  Thefe  things  did  not  fbrelhew  that 
viftory  only,  but  the  future  fucceffes,  to  which  this 
diipute  was  a  fortunate  prelude.  For  feveral  cities, 
by  their  ambafladors,  immediately  joined  in  alii* 
ance  with  Timoleon ;  and  Mamercus,  fovere^  of 
Catana,  a  warlike  and  wealthy  prince,  entered  into 
the  confederacy.  But  what  was  ftill  nK)re  materia], 
Dionyfius  himfelf,  having  bid  adieu  to  hope,  and 
unable  to  hold  out  much  longer,  defpifiag  ketes, 
who  was  fo  (bamefully  beaten,  and  admiring  the 
bravery  of  Timoleon,  offered  to  deliver  up  to  him 
and  the  Corinthians  both  himfelt  and  the  citadel. 

Timoleon  accepted  of  this  good  fortune  fo  fupe- 
rior  to  his  hopes,  and  ient  Eu^lides  and  Telema- 
chus,  two  Corinthian  officers  into  the  citadel,  as  he 
did  four  hundred  men  bcfides,  not  altogether,  nor 
openly,'  for  that  was  impoflible,  becaufe  the  enemy 
were  upon  their  guard,  but  by  ftealtb,  and  a  few  at 

a  time 
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a  time.  This  corps,  then,  took  pofleflion  of  the 
citadel  and  the  tyrant's  moveables,  with  all  that  he 
hacl  provided  for  carrying  on  the  war,  namiely,  a 
good  number  of  horfes,  all  manner  of  Engines,  and 
a  vaft  quantity  of  darts.  They  found  alfo  arms  for 
feventy  thoufand  men  which  had  been  laid  up  of 
old,  and  two  thoufand  foldiers  with  Dionyfius, 
whom  he  delivered  up  along  with  the  (lores  to  Ti* 
moleon.  But  the  tyrant  refcrved  his  money  to 
himfelf,  and  having  got  it  on  board  a  fhip,  he  failed 
with  a  few  of  his  friends,  without  being  perceived 
by  Icetes,  and  reached  the  camp  of  Timoleon. 

Then  it  was  that  he  firft  appeared  in  the  humble 
figure  of  a  *  private  man,  and,  as  fuch,  he  was  fenc 
with  one  Ihip  and  a  very  moderate  fum  of  money, 
to  Corinth  *,  he  that  was  born,  in  a  fplendid  court, 
and  educated  as  heir  to  the  moft  abfolutc  monarchy 
that  ever  exifted.  He  held  it  for  f  ten  years  •,  and 
for  twelve  more,  from  the  time  that  Dion  took  up 
arms  againft  him,  he  was  exercifed  continually  in 
wars  and  troubles :  irtfomuch  that  the  mifchiefs . 
caufed  by  his  tyranny,  were  abundantly  recompenfed 
upon  his  own  head  in  what  he  fuffered.  He  faw  his 
fons  die  in  their  yogth,  his  daughters  defloured, 
and  his  fifter,  who  was  alfo  his  wife,  expofed  to 
the  brutal  lufts  of  his  enemies,  and  then  flaughter- 
ed  with  her  children,  and  thrown  into  the  fea ;  as 
we  have  related  more  particularly  in  the  life  of 
Dion. 

When  Dionyfius  arrived  at  Corinth,  there  was 
hardly  a  man  in  Greece,  who  was  not  defirous  to 

•  Dionyfius  was  born  to  abfolute  power,  whereas  moft 
other  tyrants,  Dionyfios  the  elder,  for  inftance,  had  raifed 
themfelves  to  it,  and  fome  from  a  mean  condition. 

•f  For  he  began  his  reign  in  the  firft  year  of  the  hundred 
and  third  Olympiad,  three  hundred  and  fixty-fix  years  brfore 
the  Chriftian  i£ra.  Dion  took  arms  againft  him  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  hondred  and  fifth  Olympiad  ;  and  he  delivered  np 
the  Citadel  to  Timoleon,  and  was  ient  to  Corinth,  in  the  hrtt 
year  of  the  handrtd  and  ninth. 

Vol.  U.  Q,  fee 
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fee  him  and  difcourfe  with  him.  Some  hating  the 
man,  and  rejoicing  at  his  misfortunes^  came  for  the 
pleafure  of  infulting  him  in  his  prefent  diftrefe: 
others,  whofe  fentiments,  with  refpect  to  him,  were 
fomewhat  changed,  and  who  were  touched  with 
compaffion  for  bis  fate,  plainly  faw  the  influence 
of  an  invifible  and  divine  power,  difplayed  in  the 
affairs  of  feeble  mortals.  For  neither  nature  nor 
*  art  produced  in  thofe  times  any  thing  fo  remark- 
able as  that  work  of  fortune,  which  (hewed  the  man 
who  was  lately  fovereign  of  Sicily,  now  holding  con- 
verfation  in  a  butcher's  fliop  at  Corinth,  or  fitting 
whole  days  in  a  perfumers  -,  or  drinking  the  diluted 
wine  of  taverns-,  or  fquabbling  in  the  ftreets  with 
Ifewd  women ;  or  direding  female  muficians  in 
their  finging,  and  difputing  with  them  ferioufly 
about  the  harmony  of  certain  airs  that  were  fung  in 
the  theatre  f. 

Some  were  of  opinion,  that  he  fell  into  thefe  un- 
worthy amufements,  as  being  naturally  idle,  effe- 
minate, and  difTolute  :  but  others  thought  it  was  a 
ftrokc  of  policy,  and  that  he  rendered  himfelf  de- 
fpicable  to  prevent  his  being  feared  by  the  Corin- 
thians  ;  contrary  to  his  nature,  affcfting  that  mean- 
nefs  and  ftupidity,  left  they  (hould  imagine  the 
change  of  his  circumftances  fat  heavy  upon  him, 
and  that  he  aimed  at  eftablifhing  himfelf  again.  " 

Ncverthelefs,  fome  fayings  of  hrs  are  recorded, 
by  which  it  Ihould  feem  that  he  did  not  bear  his 
prefent  misfortunes  in  an  abjed  manner.  When 
he  arrived  at  Leucas,  which  was  a  Corinthian  colo- 
ny as  well  as  Syracufc,  he  faid,  "  He  found  him- 
felf 

*  Plutarch  adds  nor  art^  to  give  as'  to  anderHand  that  the 
tragic  poets  had  not  reprefeated  fo  iignal  a  cataHrophe,  even 
in  fable. 

<  t  Some  writers  tell  us,  that  the  extreme  poverty  to  which 
he  was  reduced  obliged  him  to  open  a  fchool  at  Corintb, 
where  he  exercifed  that  tyranny  over  children  which  he  could 
BO  longer  pra&ice  orer  men. 

Cic,  Tufc.  Qu«ft.  L.  iii. 
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^  fclf  in  a  ficuation  like  that  of  young  men  who 
**  had  been  guilty  of  fomc  mifdcmeanor.  For  as 
*^  they  convcrfc  chearfully,  notwithftanding,  with 
"  their  brothers,  but  are  abaflied  at  the  thought  of 
^'  coming  before  their  fathers,  fo  he  was  afhamed 
*•  of  going  to  live  in  the  mother  city,  and  could 
^^  pafs  his  days  much  more  to  his  fatisfa&ion  with 
^  them."  Another  time,  when  a  certain  ftranger 
derided  him,  kt  Corinth,  in  a  very  rude  add  fcorn- 
fiil  manner,  for  having,  in  the  meridian  of  his 
power,  taken  plcafure  in  the  difcourfe  of  philofo- 
phers,  and  at  laft  aflced  him  ••  What  he  had  got 
"  by  the  wifdom  of  Plato  ?**  "  Do  you  think,** 
iaid  he,  *^  that  we  have  reaped  no  advantage  from 
*^  Plato,  when  we  bear  in  this  manner  fuch  a 
**  change  of  fortune?"  Ariftoxenus  the  mufician, 
and  fomc  others,  having  enquired  "  what  was  the 
•*  the  ground  of  his  difpleafure  againft  Plato  ?"  he 
anfwered,  "  That  abfolute  power  abounded  with 
"  evils  5  but  had  this  great  infelicity  above  all  the 
^^  reft,  that  among  the  niimber  of  thofc  who  call 
**  themfelves  the  friends  of  an  arbitrary  prince, 
^*  there  is  net  one  who  will  ipeak  his  mind  to  him 
^^  freely ;  and  that  by  fuch  falfe  friends  he  had 
•*  been  deprived  of  the  friendfhip  of  Plato/* 

Some  one  who  had  a  mind  to  be  arch,  and  to  make 
merry  with  Dionyfius,  (hook  his  robe  when  he  en* 
tered  his  apartment,  as  is  ufual  when  perfons  ap« 
proach  a  tyrant  •,  and  he,  returning  the  jcft  very 
well,  bade  him  "  do  the  fame  when  he  went  out, 
"  that  he  might  ndt  carry  off  fomc  of  the  move- 
«  ablcs." 

One  day,  over  their  cups,  Philip  of  Macedon, 

with  a  kind  of  fncer,   introduced  fome  difcourfe 

about  the  *  odes  and  tragedies  which  Dionyfius, 

Q^  ^  the 

*  Dionyfitts,  the  elder,  valued  hisn(elf  npon  his  poetry,  but 
has  been  cenfured  as  the  worft  poet  in  the  world.  Philoxe- 
UBS,  who  was  himfelf  an^  excellent  poet,  attempted  to  un« 

dectivc 
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the  eider,  left  behind  him,  and  pretended  to  doubt 
how  he  could  find  Icifure  for  fuch  works*  Diony- 
fius  anfwered  fmartly  enough,  **  They  were  written 
**  in  the  time  which  you  and  I,  and  other  happy  fel- 
**  lows,  fpend  over  the  bowl." 

Plato  did  not  fee  Dionyfius  in  Corinth,  for  he 
had  now  been  dead  fome  time.     But  Diogenes  of 
Sinope,  when  he  firft  met  him,  addrefled  him  as 
follows,  "  How  little  doft  thou  deferve  to  live !  '* 
Thus  Dionyfius  anfwered,  "  It  is  kind  in  you  to 
*'  fympathize  with  me  in  my  misfortunes.**  "  Doft 
*'  thou  think,    then,**   faid  Diogenes,   "  That  I 
*'  have  any  pity  for  thee,  and  that  I  am  not  rather 
'*  vexed  that  fuch  a  flave  as  thou  art,  and  fo  fit  to 
**  grow  old  and  die,  like  thy  father,  on  a  tyrant's 
*'  uneafy  throne,  fhould,  inftead  of  that,  live  with 
**  us  here  in  mirth  and  pleafure.**    So  that  when  I 
compare,  with  thefe  words  of  the  philofopher,  the 
doleful  expreflions  of  Philiftus,   in  which  he  be- 
wails the  fate  of  the  daughters  of  +  Leptines, 
"  That  from  the  great  and  fplendid  enjoyments  of 
**.  abfolute  power;  they  were  reduced  to  a  private 
"  and  humble  ftation,**  they  appear  to  one  the  la^ 
mentations  of  a  woman,  Who  regrets  her  perfumes, 

her 

deceive  him  in  the  favourable  opinion  he  had  of  hia  own 
abilities,  but  was  fent  to  the  Qaarries  for  the  liberty  he  took. 
However,  the  next  day,  he  was  reftored  to  favour,  and  Dio- 
nyfius repeated  to  him  fome  verfes  he  had  taken  extraordinary 
pains  with,  expeding  his  approbation.  But  the  poet,  inftead 
of  giving  it,  looked  round  to  the  guards,  and  faid  to  them* 
very  humorouily,  •*  Take  'me  back  to  the  Quarries."  Not- 
withftanding  this,  Dionyfius  difputed  the  prize  of  poetry  at 
the  Olympic  games;  but  there  he  was  hified,  and  the  rich 
•pavilion  he  had  fent,  torn  in  pieces.  He  had  better  fuccefs, 
however,  at  Athens ;  for  he  gained  the  prize  of  poetry  at  the 
celebrated  feaft  of  Bacchus.  On  this  occafion  he  was  in  fuch 
raptures,  that  he  drank  to  excefs  ;  and  the  debauch  threw 
him  into  violent  pains ;  to  allay  which,  he  aiked  for  a  fopo* 
rative,  and  his  phyficians  gave  him  one  that  laid  him  in  a 
fleep,  out  of  which  he  never  awaked. 

t  Leptines,  as  mentioned  beIow»  was  tyrant  of  ApoIIonia. 
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her  purple  robes  and  golden  trinkets.  This  accounjc 
o£  the  fayings  of  Dfonyfiusj  feems  to  me  neither 
foreign  from  biograj!)hy,  nor  without  its  utility  to 
fuch  readers  as  are  noc  m  a  hurry,  or  taken  up  with 
other  concerns. 

If  the  ill  fortune  of  Dionyfius  appeared  furpri- 
^ng,  the  luccels  of  Timolcon  was  no  lefs  wonderfuL 
For  within  fifty  days  after  his  landing  in  Sicily,  he 
was  matter  of  the  citadel  of  Syracufe,  and  fent  off 
Dionyfius  into  Peloponnefus.  The  Corinthians, 
encouraged  with  thefe  advantages,  fent  him  a  re-in- 
forcement  of  two  thoufand  foot  and  two  hundred 
horfe.  Thefe  got  on  their  way  as  far  as  Thurium  ; 
but  finding  it  impraftkable  to  gain  a  paflage  from 
thence,  becaufe  the  fea  was  befet  with  a  numerous 
fleet  of  Carthaginians,  they  were  forced  to  ftop 
iherc,  and  watch  their  opportunity.  However, 
they  employed  their  time  in  a  very  noble  under- 
taking. For  the  Thurians  marching  out  of  their 
city  to  war  againft  the  Brutians,  left  it  in  charge 
with  thefe  Corinthian  ftrangers,  who  defended  it 
With  as  much  honour  and  integrity,  as  if  it  had 
been  their  own. 

Mean  tim^,  Icetes  carried  on  the  fiegc  of  the 
citadel  with  great  vigour,  and  blocked  it  up  fo 
clofe,  that  no  provifions  could  be  got  in  for  the 
Corinthian  garnfon.  He  provided  alfo  two  ftran- 
gers to  aflafiinate  Timolcon,  and  fent  them  pri- 
vately to  Adranuno.  That  general,  who  never 
kept  any  regular  guards  about  him,  lived  then  with 
%he  Adranites  without  any  fprt  of  precaution  or  fuf- 
picion,  by  reafon  of  his  confidence  in  their  tutelary 
god.  The  aflTafllns,  being  informed  that  he  was 
going  to  ofier  facrifice,  went  into  the  temple  with 
their  poniards  under  their  clothes,  and  mixing  with 
thofe  that  ftood  round  the  altar,  got  nearer  to  him 
by  little  and  little.  They  were  juft  going  to  give 
each  other  the  fignal  to  begin,  when  fomebody 
ftruck  one  of  them  on  the  head,  with  his  fword, 
•      0^3  and 
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and  laid  him  at  his  feet.  Neither  he  that  ftruck 
the  blow  kept  his  ftation,  nor  the  pompanion.  of 
the  dead  man ;  the  former,  with  his"  fwdrd  in  his 
hand,  fled  to  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  and  the  latter 
laid  hold  on  the  altar,  intreating  Timoleon  to  Ipaoe 
his  lifei  on  condition  that  he  difcovered  the  whole 
matter.  Accordingly,  pardon  was  promifed  hitri, 
and  he  confefTed,  that  he  and  the  perfon  who  lay 
dead,  were  fcnt  on  purpofe  to  kill  him. 
'  Whilft  he  was  making  this  confcffion,  the  other 
man  was  brought  down  from  the  rock,  and  loudly 
protefted,  that- he  was  guilty  of  no  injuftice,  foe 
he  only  took  J  righteous  vengeance  on  the 
wretch  who  had  murdered  hjs  father  in  the  city 
of  Leontium.  And,  for  the  truth  of  this,  he  ap- 
pealed to  feveral  that  were  there  prefent,  who  all 
attefled  the  fame,  ^nd  could  not  but  admire  the 
wonderful  management  of  fortune,  which,  moving 
one  thihg  by  another,  bringing  together  the  moft 
diftant  incidents,  and'  combining  thofe  that  have 
no  mannfer  of  relation,  but  rather  the  greateft  dif- 
fimilarity,  makes  fuch  uft  of  them,  that  the  clofe 
of  one  procefs  is  always  the  beginning  of  another. 
The  Corinthians  rewarded  the  man  with  a  prefent 
of  ten  mi/jaey  becaufe  his  hand  had  co-operated  with 
the  guardian  genius  of  Timoleon,  and  he  had  re- . 
ferved  the'  fatisfadtion,  for  his  private  wrongs,  to 
the  tihie  when  fortune  availed  hcrfelf  of  it  to 
fave  the  general.  This  I^appy  efcape  had  cfFefts 
beyond  the  prefent,  for  it  infpired  the  Corinthians 
with  high  expcftations  of  Timoleon,  when  they 
faw  the  Sicilians  now  reverence  and  guard  him,  as 
a  man  whofe  perfon  was  facred,  and  who  was  conie 
as  minifler  of  the  gods^  to  avenge  and  deliver 
them.        . 

When 

I  Hiflory  can  hardly  afford,  a  flronger  ixiftance  of  aa  inter* 
fcrkg  Provioenci.  .         :    - 
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When  Icetcs  had  failed  in  this  attempt,  and  fa\y 
many  of  the  Sicilians  going  over  to  Timoleon, 
he  blamed  himfelf  for  making  ufe  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  fmall  numbers  only,  and  availing  him- 
Iclf  of  their  afliftance  as  it  were"  by  ftealth,  and  as 
if  he  were  aftiamed  of  it,  when  they  had  fuch 
immenfe  forces  at  hand.  He  fent,  therefore,  for 
Mago  their  commander  in  chief  and  his  whole 
fleet ;  who»  with  terrible  pomp,  took  pofleffion  of 
the  harbour  with  an  hundred  and  fifty  Ihips,  and 
landed  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men,  which 
encamped  in  the  city  of  Syracufe :  infomuch  that 
every  one  imagined,  the  inundation  of  Barbarians, 
which  had  been  announced  and  expeffled  of  old, 
was  now  come  upon  Sicily.  For,  in  tjie  many 
wars  which  they  had  waged  in  that  iflaqd,  the 
Carthaginians  had  never  before  been  ^bje  to  ta^e 
Syracufe;  but  Icetes  then  receiving  them,  and 
delivering  up  the  city  to  them,  the  whole  became  a 
camp  of  Barbarians. 

The  Corinthians,  who  .ftill  held  the  citadel, 
found  themfclvcs  in  very  dangerous  and  difficult 
circumftances  -,  for  befides  that  they  were  in  want  of 
provifions,  becaufe  the  port  was  guarded  and  blocked 
up,  they  were  employed  in  fliarp  and  continual 
difputes  about  the  walls  which  were  attacked  with 
all  manner  of  machines  and  batteries,  and  for  the 
defence  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  divide  them- 
felves.  Timoleon,  however,  found  means  to 
relieve  them,  by  fending  a  fupply  of  corn  from 
Catana  in  fmall  fifhin^  boats  and  lictle  ikifFs,  which 
patched  the  opportunity  to  make  their  way  through 
the  enemy's  fleet,  when  it  happened  .to  be  feparated 
by  a  ftorm.  Mago  and  Icetes  no  fooner  faw  this, 
than  they  refolved  to  make  themfclvcs  matters  of 
Catana,  from  which  provifions  were  feht  to  the 
bcficged;  and  taking  with  them  the  beft  of  their 
troops,  they  failed  from  Syracufe.  Leo  the  Corin- 
d}ian,  who  commanded  in  the  citadel,  having  ob{- 

0^4  Icrved 
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ferved  from  the  top  of  it,  that  thofc  of  the  enemy 
who  ftaycd  behind,  abated  their  vigilance,  and 
kept  but  an  indifferent  guard,  fuddenly  fell  upon 
them  as  they  were  difperfcd;  and  killing  fome,. 
and  putting  the  reft  to  flight,  gained  the  quarter 
called  Acbradina^  which  was  much  the  ftrongcft, 
and  had  fufFered  the  leaft  from  the  enemy ;  for 
Syracufe  is  an  *  aflcmblage,  as  it  were,  of  towns. 
Finding  plenty  of  provifions  and  money  there  he 
did  not  give  up  the  acquifition,  nor  return  into  the 
citadel,  but  flood  upon  his  defence  in  the  y^^i^^i- 
dina^  having  fortified  it  quite  round,  and  joined  it 
by  new  works  to  the  citadel.  Mago  and  Icetes 
were  now  near  Catana,  when  a  horfeman,  dif- 
patched  from  Syracufe,  brought  them  tidings  that 
the  Achradina  was  taken ;  which  ftruck  them  with 
fuch  furprize  that  they  returned  in  great  hurry, 
having  neither  taken  the  place  which  they  went 
againft,  nor  kept  that  which  they  had  before. 

Perhaps  prudence  and  valour  have  as  much  right 
as  fortune  to  lay  claim  to  thefc  fucceflcs ;  but  the 
event  that  next  enfued,  is  wholly  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  favour  of  fortune.  The  corps  -of  CorintTiians 
that  were  at  Thurium,  dreading  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  which,  under  the  command  of  Hanno, 
obferved  their  motions,  and  finding  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  fea  for  many  days  was  ftormy'  and 
tempeftuous,  determined  to  march  through  the 
country  of  the  Brutians;.  and  partly  by  perfua- 
fion,  partly  by  force  they  made  good  their  paflage 
through  the  territories  of  the  Barbarians,  and  came 
down  to  Rhcgium,  the  fea  ftill  continuing  rough 
;w  before,       s. '      *'  '  *  '  •     ,  - 

♦  There  were  four;  tlie  Ijle^  or  the  Citadel,  which  was 
between  the'  x^o  ports ;  Acbradiua;  at  a  little  diilance  froiK 
the  citadel;  Tycht^  fo  called  from  the  temple  of  Fortune  ; 
9nd  Neapolis»  6t  the  new  c'ty*  To  thefe  fome  eminent^ 
Authors  (and  Plutarch  is  of  Ihe  aasxber)  add  a  fifths  whick 
t^e/ call  £/i^0A7^    V  ..       .      i. 
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The  Cartha^nian  admital,  not  expefting  the 
Corinthiatts  would  venture  out,  though  it  was  in 
vain  to  fit  ftiU;  and  having  perfuaded  himfelf  that 
he  had  invented  one  of  the  fineft  fttatagems  in 
the  world,  ordered  the  mariners  to  crown  them- 
felves  with  garlands  and  to  drcfs  up  the  galley* 
with  Grecian  and  f  Phoenician  bucklers,  and  thus 
equipped  he  failed  to  Syracufe.   When  he  camo 
near  the  Citadel,  he  hailed  it  with  loud  huzzai  s  and 
expreffions  of  triumph,  declaring  that  he  was  juft 
come  from  beating  the  Corinthian  fuccours,  whom 
he  had  met  with  at  fea,  as  they  were  endeavouring 
at  a  paffage.  By  this  means  he  hopped  to  ftnkc 
terrof  into  the  befieged.    WhUe  he  was  a6hng  this 
ijart,  the  Corinthians  got  down  to  Rhegium,  and  as 
&e  coaft  was  clear  and  the  wind  falling  as  it  were 
nuraculoufly,    promifed  fmooth  water  and  a  fate 
voyage,  they  immediately  went  aboard  fuch  barks 
and  fifhing.  boats  as  they  could  find,  and  pafled 
over  into  Sicily  with  fo  much  fafety  and  in  fuch  a 
dead  calm,  that  they  even  drew  the  horfcs  by  the 
reins,-  fwimming  by  the  fide  of  the  veflels. 

When  they  were  all  landed  and  had  joined  Timo- 
leon,  he  foon  took  %  Meffena;  and  from  thence  he 
marched  in  good  order  to  Syracufe,  depending 
more  upon  his  good  fortune  than  his  forces,  tor  he 
had  not  above  four  thoufand  men  with  him.  Ott 
the  firft  news  of  his  approach,  Mago  was  greatly 
ccrplexcd  and  alarmed,  and  his  fufpicions  were 
T  .     •  mcreafcd 

+  As  it  feeniJ  abfard  to  make  mention  berp  of  Phsenidaa 
bocller*,  fince  they  could  be  no  token  that  the  Greeek.  were 
^ten,  M.  Dacier  conjedures  that  the  word  (?«,.«.«,  fhoud  not 
bfukin  for  a  P.tro'nymic.  norwriten  with  a  capital,  ^t 
^ith  a  fimple  ^.  and  then  it  may  fignify  rilt/?«w  •wuh  fwrplt: 
SoPJntarch,  alittlc  below,  ukes  notice  of  («r»,JjH  .re.ior«<^K. 

But  it  mift  be  acknowledged,  that  the  »••  before  ^m«.«» 
llands  in  the  way  of  that  correftion.  ^    ,  «/• 

%  MtffatM  in  the  anciew  Sidliw  pronancuaon;  now  MtJ^ 
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his  happy  fuccefs,  than  the  merit  of  his  anions. 
The  fame  of  this  great  atchievemcnt  foon  overfpread 
iK>t  only  Sicily  and  Italy,  but  in  a  few  days  it  re- 
ibunded  through  Greece:  So  that  the  city  of  Corinth, 
which  was  in  fome  doubt  whether  it*s  fleet  was  ar- 
rived in  Sicily,  was  informed  by  the  fame  mcf- 
iengers,  that  it*s  forces  had  made  good  thdr  paiTage 
and  were  viftorious.  So  well  did  their  affairs  prolper, 
and  fo  much  luftre  did  fortune  add  to  the  galantry 
of  their  .exploits,  by  the  fpeedinefs  of  their  execu- 
.tion. 

Timoleon,  thus  mailer  of  the  citadel,  did  noc 
proceed  like  Dion,  or  fpare  the  place  for  it's  beauty 
and  magnificence ;  but  guarding  againft  the  fufpict- 
ons,  which  firft  flandered,  and  then  deftroyed  that 
great  man,  he  ordered  the  public  crier  to  give 
notice  "  That  alVthe  Syracufans  who  were  willing 
^'  to  have  a  hand  in  the  work,  fliould  come  with 
•*  proper  inftruments  to  dcftroy  the  bulwarks  of 
•*  tyranny.**  Hereupon,  they  came  one  and  all, 
tonfidering  that  proclamation  and  that  day  as  the 
iureft  commencement  of  their  liberty;  and  they  not 
only  demoliihed  the  citadel,  but  levelled  with  the 
ground  both  the  palaces  and  the  monuments  of  the 
tyrants.  Having  loon  cleared  the  place,  he  built  a 
common  hall  there  for  the  feat  of  judicature,  at  once 
to  gratify  the  citizens,  and  to  (hew  that  a  popular 
government  Ihould  be  eredted  on  the  ruins  of 
tyranny. 

The  city  thus  taken  was  found  comparatively 
deftitute  of  inhabitants.  Many  had  been  flain  in  the 
wars  and  inteiline  broils,  and  many  more  had  fled 
from  the  rage  of  the  tyrants.  Nay,  fo  little  fre- 
quented was  the  market-place  of  Syracufe,  that  it 
produced  grafs  enough  for  the  horfes  to  pafture 
upon,  and  for  the  grooms  to  repofe  themfelves  by 
them.  The  other  cities,  except  a  very  few,  were 
entire  deferts  full  of  deer  and  wild  boars,  and  luch 
as  had  leifure  for  it  often  hunted  them  in  the  fuburbs 

and 
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and  about  the  walls ;  while  none  of  thofe  that  had 
poflefled  themfelves  of  caftles  and  ftrong  holds 
could  be  perfuaded  to  quit  them,  or  come  down 
into  the  city,  for  they  looked  with  hatred  and  horror 
upon  the  tribunals  and  other  feats  of  governmentt 
as  fo  many  nurfcries  of  tyrants.  Timoleon  and  the 
Syracufans,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  write  to 
the  Corinthians,  to  fend  them  a  good  number  from 
Greece  to  people  Syracufe,  becaufe  the  land  muft 
otherwife  lie  uncultivated,  and  becaufe  they  expe£t- 
ed  a  more  formidable  war  from  Africa,  being  in*^ 
formed  that  Mago  had  killed  himfelf,  and  that  the 
Carthaginians,  provoked  at  his  bad  conduft  in  the  ez« 
pedition,  had  crucified  his  body,  and  were  coUeding 
great  forces  for  the  in  vafion  of  Sicily  the  enfuing  fum- 
mer. 

Thefe  letters  of  Timoleon's  being  delivered,  the 
Syracufan  ambailadors  attended  at  the  fame  time, 
and  begged  of  the  Corinthians  to  take  their  city 
into  their  prote£tion,  and  to  become  founders  o£ 
it  anew.     They  did  not,  however,    haftily  feize 
that  advantage,  or  appropriate  the  city  to  them- 
felves,    but  firft  fent   to   the  facred  games    and 
the  other  great  aflemblies  of  Greece,  and  caufed 
|»oclamation  to  be  made  by  their  heralds,  '^  that 
**  the  Corinthians  having  aboliihed  arbitrary  power 
**  in  Syracufe,  and  expelled  the  tyrant,  invited  all 
•*  Syracufans  and  other  Sjcilians  to  people  that  city, 
•*  where  they  Ihould  enjoy  their  liberties  and  privi- 
*^  leges,  and  have  the  lands  divided  by  equal  lots 
•*  among  them."  Then  they  fent  envoys  into  Afia 
and  the  iflands,  where  they  were  told  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fugitives  were  difpcrfed,  to  exhort  them 
all  to  come  to  Corinth,  where  they  (hould  be  pro- 
vided with  vclTels,  commanderis  and  a  convoy  at  the 
expence  of  the  Corinthians,  to  conduA  them  fafe  to 
Syracufe.    Their    intentions    thus  piiblilhed,   the 
Corinthians  enjoyed  the  juftcft  praife  and  the  moft 
diftinguifheji  glory,  having  delivered  a  Grecian  city 
from  tyrants,   favcd  it  from  the  Barbarians,   and 

rcftorei 
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rcAored  the  citizens  to  their  country.  But  ibe 
perfons  who  met  on  this  occaiion  at  Corinth^  not 
being  a  fufficient  number,  delired  that  they  itiight 
take  others  along  with  them  from  Corinth  and  the 
reft  of  Greece,  as  new  colonifts ;  by  which  nieans 
having  made  up  their  number  full  ten  thoufand^ 
they  failed  to  Syracufe.  By  this  time  great  multi^ 
tudes  from  Italy  and  Sicily  had  flocked  in  to  Timole- 
On ;  who  finding  their  number,  as  Athanis  reports, 
amount  to  fixty  thoufand,  freely  divided  the  lands 
among  them,  but  ibid  the  houfes  for  a  thoufand  ta- 
lents. By  this  contrivance  he  both  left  it  in  the  power 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  to  redeem  their  own,  and 
took  occafioD  alfo  to  raife  a  ftock  for  the  community^ 
vho  had  been  fo  poor  in  all  refpe£ts,  and  fo  little 
able  to  furniih  thefupplies  for  the  war,  that  they  had 
fold  the  very  ftatues,  after  having  formed  a  judicial 
procefs  againft  each,  and  pafled  fentence  upon  them, 
as  if  they  had  been  fo  many  criminals.  On  this 
occafion  we  are  told,  they  fpared  one  ftatue,  when 
all  the  reft  were  condemned,  namely,  thatof  Gelon, 
one  of  their  ancient  kings,  in  honour  of  the  man, 
and  for  the  fake  of  i|  the  vi&ory  which  he  gained 
over  the  Carthaginians  at  Hlmera. 

Syracufe  being  thus  revived,  and  replenifhed  with 
iiich  a  number  of  inhabitants  who  flocked  to  it  from 
all  Quarters,  Timoleon  was  defirous  to  beftow  the 
blefling  of  liberty  on  the  other  cities  alfo,  and  once 
for  all  to  extirpate  arbitrary  governmerit  out  of 
Sicily.  For  this  purpofe,  marching  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  petty  tyrants,  he  compelled  Icetes  to 
quit  the  interefts  of  Carthage,  to  agree  to  demolilh 
his  caftles,  and  to  live  among  the  Leontines  as  a 
private  perfon.  Leptines  alfo,  prince  of  ApoUonia 
and  feveral  other  little  towns,  finding  himfelf  in 
danger   of   being  taken,   furrendered,   and    had 

his 

I  He  defeated  HamUcar  who.  landed  in  Sicily  with  three 
liundred  thoufand  men,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  fevcnty-fifdi 
•lyinpiad* 
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his  life  granted  him,  but  wasfent  to  Corinth:  For 
Timoleon  looked  upon  it  as  a  glorious  thing,  that 
the  tjrrants  of  Sicily  ihould  be  forced  to  live  as 
Exiles  f  in  the  city  which  had  colonized  that  ifland, 
and  (hould  be  feeti,  by  the  Greeks,  in  fuch  an 
abje6t  condition. 

After  this,  he  returned  to  Syracufe  to  fettle  the 
civil  government,  and  to  eftablifh  the  moft  impor- 
tant and  neceflary  *  laws,  along  with  Cephalus  and 
Dinarchus,  lawgivers  fent  from  Corinth.  In  the 
mean  while,  willing  that  the  mercenarjles  ihould 
reap  fome  advantage  from  the  enemy's  country,  and 
be  kept  from  inadion,  he  fent  Dinarchus  and 
Demaretus  into  the  Carthaginian  province.  Thefe 
drew  feveral  cities  from  the  punic  intereft,  and  not 
only  lived  in  abundance  themfelves,  but  alfb  raifed 
money,  from  the  plunder,  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
While  th^  matters  were  tranfafting,  the  Cartha- 
ginians  arrived  at  Lilybaeum,  with  feventy  thoufand 
land  forces,  two  hundred  galleys,  and  a  thoufand 
other  veflels,  which  carried  machines  of  war,  cha- 
riots, vaft  quantities  of  provifions,  and  all  other 
ftores-,  as  if  they  were  now  determined  not  to  carry 
on  the  war  by  piecemeal,  but  to  drive  the  Greeks 
entirely  out  of  Sicily.  For  their  force  was  fufficient 
to  efieft  this,  even  if  the  Sicilians  had  been  united^ 
and  much  more  fo,  harraflcd  as  they  were  with 
mutual  animofities.  When  the  Carthaginians  there* 
fore  found  that  their  Sicilian  Territories  were  laid 

wafte, 

*  Among  other  wife  inftitatlonsy  he  appointed  a  chief 
magiftrate  to  be  chofen  yearly^  whom  the  Sj^racufans  called 
the  Amphipolus  of  Jupiter  Olympius ;  thus  giving  him  a  kind 
«f  facred  character.  The  iiril  jimpbipoltis  wa$Commenes.  Hence 
arofe  the  cuftom  among  the  Syracufans  to  compote  their  yeara  . 
by  the  refpe£Hve  governments  of  thefe  magiilrates ;  which 
coftom  continued  in  the  time  of  Diodorns  Siculus,  that  is,  in 
the  reign  of  AuguAus»  above  three  hundred  years  after  the 
ofice  of  AmfbifoLs  was  firft  introduced. 

Dioooa.  SicvL.  L.  XVI.  c.  ta. 
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wafte,  thqr  marched,  under  the  command  of 
Aldrubal  and  Hamiicar,  iti  great  fury  againft  the 
Corinthians. 

Information  of  this  being  brought  dircftly  to  Syra- 
cufe,  the  inhabitants  were  ftruck  with  fuch  terror  by 
that  prodigious  armament,  that  fcarce  three  thou- 
iand,  out  of  ten  times  that  number,  took  up  arms 
and  ventured  to  follow  Timoleon.  The  mercena- 
ries were  in  number  four  thoufand,  and  of  them 
about  a  thoufand  gave  way  to  their  fears,  when 
upon  the  march,  and  turned  back,  crying  out, 
^  That  Timoleon  muft  be  mad  or  in  his. dotage, 
**  to  go  againjlt  an  army  of  feventy  thoufand  men, 
^  with  only  five  thoufand  foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe, 
*^  and  to  draw  his  handful  of  men,  too,  eight  days 
^^  march  from  Svracufe;  by  which  tneans  there 
*^  could  be  no  reruge  for  thofe  that  fled,  nor  burial 
•^  for  thofe  that  fell  in  battle.'* 

Timoleoh  confidercd  it  as  an  advantage,  that 
tKefe  cowards  difcovered  themfelves  before  the 
engagement;  and  having  encouraged  the  reft,  he 
led  ^em  haftily  to  the  banks  of  the  Crimefus, 
where  he  was  told  the  Carthaginians  were  drawn 
together.  But  as  he  Was  afcending  an  hill,  at  the 
top  oi  which  the  enemy's  camp  and  all  their  vaft 
forces  would  be  in  fight,  he  met  fome  mules  loaded 
with  parfley  \  and  his  men  took  it  into  their  heads, 
that  it  was  a  bad  omen,  becaufe  we  nfually  crown 
the  iepulchres  with  parfley,  and  thence  the  proverb 
with  refpeft  to  one  that  is  darigeroufly  ill.  Such  a 
4fne  has  need  of  nothing  but  parfiey.  To  deliver  them 
from  this  fuperft:ition  and  to  remove  the  pamc^ 
Timoleon  ordered  the  troops  to  halt,  and  making  a 
ipeech  fuitable  to  the  occafion,  obferved  among 
other  things,  "  That  crowns  were  brought  them 
•*  before  the  viftory,  and  offered  themfelves  of 
••  their  own  accord,"  For  the  Corinthians  from 
ail  antiquity  having  looked  upon  a  wreath  of  parfley 
as  facred,  crowned  the  vidors  with  it  at  the  Ifthi- 

miaa 
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fnmn  ^mes  :  in  Timoleon's  time  it  was  ftill  in  uf« 
at  th'ofe  games,  as  it  is  now  at  the  Nemi&an,  and  it 
is  but  lately  that  the  pine-branch  has  takc.i  its  place*- 
The  general  having  addreflfed  his  araiy  as  we  have 
faid,  took  a  chaplet  of  parQey,  and  crowned  him-' 
fclf  With  it  firft,  and  then  his  officers  and  the  com^ 
mon  foldiers  did  the  fame.      At  that  inftant  the 
foothfayers  obferving  two    eagles    flying  towards 
them,  one  of  which  bore  a  ferpent  which  he  had 
pierced  through  with  his  talons,    while  the  otlicr 
advanced  with  a  loud  and  animating  noife,  pomted ' 
them  out  to  the  army,  who  all  betook  themfelvcs 
to  prayer  and  invocation  of  the  gods. 

The  ftimmer  was  now  begun,  and  the  end  of 

the  month  -f  Tbar^eUon  brought  on  the  folftice; 

the  river  then  fending  up  a  thick  mift,  the  field 

was  covered  with  it  at  flrft,  fo  that  nothing  in  the 

enemy's  camp  was  difcemible,  only  an  inarticulate 

and  confufed  noife  which  reached  the  fummit  of 

the  hill,  (hewed  that  a  great  army  lay  at  fome  dif-    - 

tance.     But  when  the  Corinthians  had  reached  the 

top,  and  laid  down  their  fhields  to  take  breath, 

the  fun  had  raifed  the  vapours  higher,  fo  that  the 

fog  being  collefted   upon  the   fummits,    covered 

ibfm  only,  while  the  places  below  were  all  vifible. 

.The  river    Crimefus    appeared  clearly,    and   the 

enemy  were-  fcen  crofllng  it,    firft  with  chariots 

drawn  by  four  hories,  and  formidably  provided  for 

the  combat;    behind    which  there    marched    ten 

^houfand  men  with  white  bucklers.     Thefe  they 

conjectured  to  be  Carthaginians,  by  the  brightneft 

of  their  armour,  and  the  flownefs  and  good  order 

f  H«re  we  fee  the  ancerttfinjty  of  the  Grecisn  months. 
The  writers  on  that  fubje^l,  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnafius,  for 
iiifbince»  (Rom.  Antiqo.^Lib.  i.)  izkt  Tbargelion  to  he  ApriL 
And  yet  here  we  are  told,  the  end  of  that  month  was  near  th^ 
iblftice  ■■T#  ftAf  ir»  iTo«  lr»i*tM  BifHf  «x»»  <^f«'>  ««»  >.'nyont 
^f*  Oof/nVimt  wf^q  rat  r^va^  «Af  0t^»i}VTf»  Toy  Kanftlf.  Hence 
it  is,  that  Dacicr  ventures,  in  this  place,  to  tranflate  it  June, 
the  folfUce  certainly  being  in  that  month. 

Vol.  II.  R  in 
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in  which  they  moved.  They  were  followed  by  die 
troops  of  other  nations,  who  advanced  in  a  con- 
fufed  and  tumultuous  manner. 

,  Timoleon  obferving  that  the  river  put  it  in  his 
power  to  engage  with  what  number  of  the  enemy 
hie  pleafed,    bade  his  men  take  notice   how  the 
main  body  was  divided  by  the  ftream,  part  having 
already  got  over  and  part  preparing  to  pafs  it ; 
and  ordered  Demaretus  with  the  cavalry  to  attack 
the  Carthaginians  and  put  them  in  confufion,  be- 
fore they  had  time  to  range  themfelves  in  order  of 
battle*     Then  ht  himfelf  defcending  Into  the  plain 
with  the  infantry,  formed  the  wings  out  of  other 
Sicilians,  intermingling  a  few  ftrangers  with  them  ; 
but  the  natives  of  Syracufe  and  the  mod  warlike  of 
the  mercenaries  he  placed  about  himfelf   in  the 
center,  and  ftopt  a  while  to  fee  the  fuccels  of  the 
horie.    When  he  faw  that  they  could  not  come  up 
to  grapple  with  the  Carthaginians,  by  reaibn  of  the 
chariots  that  ran  to  and  fro  before  their  army,  arid 
that  they  were  obliged  often  to  wheel  about,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  having  their  ranks  broken,  and  then 
to  rally  again  and  return  to  the  charge,  fometimes 
here  fometimes  there^   he  took  his  buckler,   and 
called  to  the  foot  to  follow  him,  and  be  of  good 
courage,   with  an  accent  that  feemed  more  than 
human.  So  much  was  it  above  his  ufual  pitch  ; 
whether  it  was  exalted  by  his  ardour  and  enthuliafm, 
or  whether  (as  many  were  of  opinion)  the  voice  of 
fome  god  was  joined  with  his.     His  troops  anfwer- 
ing  him  with  a  loud   Ihout,  and  prelling  him  to 
Ica^d  them  on  without  delay,  he  fcnt  orders  to  the 
cavalry  to  get  beyond  the  line  of  chariots,  and  to 
take  the  enemy  in  Bank,  while  himfelf  thickening 
his  firft  ranks,  fo  as  to  join  buckler  to  buckler^ 
and  caufing  the  trumpet  to  found,  bore  down  upon 
the  Carthaginians.     They  fullained  the  firft  fhock 
with  great  fpirit:   for  being  fortified  with  bread- 
plates  of  iron  and  helmets  of  brais,  and  covering 

them 
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thcmfclvcs  with  large  (hields,  they  could  eafily 
repel  the  fpears  and  javelins.  But  when  the  bufi* 
nets  came  to  a  dccifipn  by  the  fword,  where  art 
is  no  lefs  requifite  than  ftrength,  all  on  a  I'udden 
there  broke  out  dreadful  thunders  from  the  moun- 
tains, mingled  with  long  trails  of  lightening ;  after 
which  the  black  clouds,  defcending  from  the  tops 
of  the  hills,  fell  upon  the  two  armies  in  a  dorm  of 
wind,  rain  and  hail.  The  temped  was  on  the 
backs  of  the  Greeks,  but  beat  upon  the  faces  of 
the  Barbarians,  and  almoft  blinded  them  with  the 
ftormy  (howers  and  the  fire  continually  dreaming 
from  the  clouds. 

Thcfe  things  very  much  diftrefled  the  Barbarians, 
particularly  fuch  of  them  as  were  not  veterans. 
The  greateft  inconvenience  feems  to  have  been  the 
roaring  of  the  thunder,  and  the  clattering  of  the 
rain  and  hail  upon  their  atms,  which  hindered  them 
from  hearing  the  orders  of  their  officers.  Befides, 
the  Carthaginians  not  being  light  but  heavy  armed, 
as  I  faid,  the  dirt  was  troublcfomc  to  them ;  and, 
as  the  bofoms  of  their  tunics  were  filled  with  water, 
they  were  very  unwieldy  in  the  combat,  fo  that  the 
Greeks  could  overturn  them  wjth  eafe ;  and  when 
they  were  down,  it  was  impoffible  for  them,  en- 
cumbered as  they  were  with  their  arms,  to  get  up 
out  of  the  mire.  For  the  river  Crimefus  fwoln 
partly  with  the  rains,  and  partly  having  its  courfc 
ftopt  by  the  vaft  numbers  f hat  crofled  it,  had  over- 
flowed its  banks.  The  adjacent  field,  having 
many  cavities  and  low  places  in  it,  was  filled  with 
water  which  fettled  there,  and  the  Carthaginians 
falling  into  them,  could  not  difcngage  thcmfclvcs 
without  extreme  difficulty.  In  ihort  the  ftorm 
continuing  to  beat  upon  them  with  great  violence, 
and  the  Greeks  having  cut  to  pieces  four  hundred 
men  who  compofed  their  firft  ranks,  their  whole 
body  was  put  to  flight.  Great  numbers  were  over- 
ttken  in  th«  field,   and  put  to  the  fword*^   manv 

R  2  tpok 
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took  to  the  river,  and,  juftling  with  thofe  that  wcrd 
yet  pafling  it,  were  carried  down  and  drowned. 
The  major  part,  who  endeavoured  to  gain  the  hills, 
were  ftopt  by  the  light  armed-foldiers,  and  fl^in. 
Among  the  ten  thoufand  that  were  killed,  it  is  faid 
there  were  three  thoufand  natives  of  Carthage; 
a  heavy  lofs  to  that  city:  for  none  of  its  citizens 
were  fuperior  to  thefe,  either  in  birth,  fortune,  or 
charafter,  nor  have  we  any  account  that  fo  many 
Carthaginians  ever  feH  before  in  one  battle ;  but^ 
as  they  moilly  made  ufe  of  Libyans,  Spaniards, 
and  Numidians  in  their  wars,  if  they  toft  a  vi6fcory, 
it  was  at  the  expence  erf  the  blood  of  ftrangers. 

The  Greeks  difcovered  by  the  fboils  the  quality 
of  the  killed.  Thofe  that  ftript  <he  dead,  fct  no 
value  upon  brafs  or  iron,  fuch  was  the  abundance 
of  filver  and  gold  :  for  they  paflfed  the  river,  and 
made  thcnifclves  matters  of  the  camp  and  baggage. 
Many  of  the  prifoners  were  clandeftinely  fold  by 
the  foldiers,  but  five  thoufand  were  delivered  ift 
upon  the  public  account,  and  two  hundred  chariots 
alfo  were  taken.  The  tent  of  Timofeon  afforded 
the  mofl:  beautiful  and  magnificent  fpcftaclc.  In 
it  were  piled  all  manner  of  fpoils,  amon^  which  a 
thoufand  breaftplates  of  exquHite  workmanlhip, 
and  ten  thoufand  bucklers  were  ejcpofcd  to  view. 
As  there  was  but  a  fmall  numbcfr  to  coReft  the 
fpoils  of  fuch  a  multitude,  and  they  found  fuch 
immenfe  riches,  it  was  the  third  day  after  the 
battle  before  they  could  ereft  the  tn^j.  With 
the  firft  news  of  the  viftory,  Timofeon  fent  to 
Corinth  the  handibmell  of  the  arms  he  had  taken, 
defirous  that  the  world  might  admire  Jind  emu- 
late his  native  city>  when  they  faw  the  faireft  tcnv-' 
pies,  adorned,  not  with  Grcciain  fpoils,,  nor  with 
the  unpleafing  monuments  of  kindred  blood  and 
domefticic  ruin,  but  with  the  fpoils  of  Barbaijans, 
which  bore  this  honourable  infcription,  declaring 
the  juftice  as  well  as  valour  of  the  conquerors, 

*•  That 
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**  That  the  people  of  Corinth,  and  Timoleon  their 
•*  general,  having  delivered  the  Greeks  who  dwelt 
*'  In  Sicily,  from  the  Carthaginian  yoke,  made 
^*  tbis  offering,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  to 
«  the  gods." 

After  this  Timoleon  left  the  mercenaries  to  lay 
wafte  the  Carthaginian  province  and  returned  to 
Syracufc.  By  an  cdid  publUhcd  there  he  bani(hed 
from  Sicily  the  thoufand  hired  foldiers  who  deferte4 
him  before  the  battle,  and  obliged  them  to  quit 
Syracufe  before  the  fun  fet.  Thefe  wretches  pafled 
over  into  Italy,  where  they  were  trcacheroufly  flain 
by  the  Brutians.  Such  was  the  vengeance  which 
heaven  took  of  their  perfidioufncfs. 

Ncverthelefs,  Man^rcus,  prince  of  Catana,  and 
Icetes,  either  moved  with  envy  at  the  fucceft  of 
Timoleon,  or  dreading  him  as  an  implacable  ene- 
my, who  thought  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with 
tyrants,  entered  into  league  with  the  Carthaginians, 
and  defired  them  to  fend  a  new  army  and  general, 
if  they  were  not  willing  to  lofe  Sicily  entirely. 
Hereupon,  Gifco  came  with  a  fleet  of  feventy  fhips, 
and  a  body  of  Greeks  whom  he  had  taken  into  pay. 
The  Carthaginians  had  not  employed  any  Greeks 
before,  but  now  they  confidercd  them  as  the  braveft 
and  moft  invincible  of  men. 

On  this  occafion,  the  inhabitants  of  Meffena 
riling  with  one  confent,  flew  four  hundred  of  the  fo- 
reign foldiers,  whom  Timoleon  had  fent  to  their  af- 
fiftance ;  and  within  the  dependencies  of  Carthage, 
the  mercenaries,  commanded  by  Euthymus  the 
Leucadian,  were  cut  off  by  an  ambufh  at  a  place 
called  *  Hierae.  Hence  the  good  fortune  of  Timo- 
leon became  ftill  more  famous  :  for  thefe  were  fome 
of  the  nien  who  with  Philodemus  of  Phocis  and 
Onomarchusy  had  broke  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 

R  3  Pelphi, 

*  We  do  DOt  find  there  was  any  place  in  Sicily  called  Hiera: 
in  all  probability  therefore  it  (hould  be  read  HUta%  for  Ste* 
phantts  di  UrM.  mcntians  a  caftle  in  Sicily  of  that  name. 
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Delphi,  and  were  partakers  with  them'  in  the  -f-  fa- 
crilcgc.  Shunned  as  execrable  on  this  account, 
they  wandered  about  Peloponnefus,  where  Timo- 
leon,  being  in  great  want  of  men,  took  them  into 
pay.  When  they  came  into  Sicily,  they  were  vic- 
torious in  all  the  battles  where  he  commanded  in 
perfon:  but  after  the  great  ftruggles  of  the  war 
were  over,  being  fent  upon  fervice  where  faccours 
were  required,  they  periflied  by  little  and  little. 
Herein  avenging  juftice  fecms  to  have  been  willing 
to  make  ufc  of  the  profperity  of  Timoleon  as  an 
apology  for  it*s  delay,  taking  care,  as  it  did,  that 
no  harm  might  happen  to  the  good  from  the 
punilhment  or  the  wicked ;  infomuch  that  the  fa- 
vour of  the  gods  to  that  great  man,  was  no  lefs 
difcerncd  and  admired  in  his  very  lofTes,  than  in 
his  greateft  fucccfs. 

Upon  any  of  thefe  little  advantages,  the  tyrants 
took  occafion  to  ridicule  the  SyracuTans ;  at  which 
they  were  highly  incenfed.  Mamercus,  for  in- 
ftance,  who  valued  himfelf  on  his  poems  an(i  trage- 
dies, talked  in  a  pompous  manner  of  the  viftory 
he  had  gained  over  the  mercenaries,  and  ordered 
this  infolent  infcription  to  be  put  upon  the  (hields 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  gods, 

Thefe  :^  Jbiel^s  with  gold  and  ivory  gay 
*To  our  plain  bucklen  loft  the  day* 

Afterwards 

X  Tht /acred <war  commenced  on  this  occafion.  The  Jm^ 
fhiSljons  having  condemned  the  people  of  Phocis  in  a  heavy 
£ne,  for  plundering  the  country  of  Cyrrha,  which  was  dedi- 
fiated  to  Apollo,  and  that  people  being  unable  to  pay  it,  their 
whole  country  was  judgei  forfeited  to  that  god.  HereuponPhi- 
lomelus,  not  Philodemus,  called  the  people  together,  and  ad- 
▼ifed  them  tofeize  the  treafures  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  to  en* 
;^ble  them  to  hire  forces  to  defend  themfelves.  This  brought 
on  a  wan  that  lailed  fix  years ;.  in  the  courfe  of  which  moft  of 
the  facrilegioas  perfons  perifhed  m'iferably. 

1  T-hey  we/e  (hields  that  bad  t^een  taken  out  of  the  temple 
9t  bclpW.  V  .... . 
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Afterwards,  when  Timoleon  was  laying  liege  to 
Calauria,  Icetes  took  the  opportunity  to  make  an 
inroad  into  the  territories  of  Syracufe,  where  he  met 
with  confidcrable  booty ;  and  having  made  great 
havock,    he  marched   back  by  Calauria  itfelf,   in 
contempt  of  Timoleon  and  the  flender  force  he  had 
with  him.     Timoleon  fuffered  him  to  pafs,  and  then 
followed  him  with  his  cavalry  and  light  armed-foot. 
When  Icetes  faw  he  was  purfued,  he  crofled  the 
*  Damyrias,  and  flood  in  a  pofture  to  receive  the 
enemy,  on  the  other  fide.     What  emboldened  him 
to  do  this,  was  the  difficulty  of  the  paflage,  and 
the  fteepnefs  of  the  banks  on  both  fides.     But  a 
ftrange  difpute  and  jealoufy  of  honour,  which  arofe 
among  the  officers  of  Timoleon,  a  while  delayed 
the  combat :  for  there  was  not  one  that  was  willing 
to  go  after  another,  but  every  man  wanted  to  be 
foremoft  in  the  attack  -,  fo  that  their  fording  was 
likely  to  be  very  tumultuous  and  dilorderly  by  their 
juftling  each  other,  and  preffing  to  get  before.    To 
remedy   this,  Timoleon    ordered  them  to  decide 
the  matter  by  lot,  and  that  each,  for  this  purpofc, 
fhould  give  him  his  ring.     He  took  the  rings  and 
ihook  them  in  the  Ikirt  of  htf  robe,  and  the  firft 
that  came  up,  happening  to  have  a  troph)r  for  the 
leal,  the  young  officers  received  it  with  joy,  and 
crying  out,  that  they  would  not  wait  for  any  other 
lot,  made  their  way  as  faft  as  poffiblc  through  the 
river,   and  fell  upon  the  enemy,  who,  unable  to 
fuftain  the  Ihock,  foon  took  to  flight,   throwing 
away  their  arms,  and  leaving  a  thoufand  of  their 
men  dead  upon  the  fpot. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Timoleon  marched  into 
the  territory  of  the  Leontines,  where  he  took  Icetes. 
alive ;  and  his  fon  Eupolemus,  and  Euthymus,  his 
general  of  horle,  were  brought  to  him  bound  by 
the  foldiers.  Icetes  and  his  fon  were  capitally  pu- 
qifbedy  as  tyrants  and  traitors  to  their  country, 
p.  4  Nor 

f  Or  the  Laymyiias, 
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Nor  did  Euthymus  find  mercy,  chough  remarkably 
brave  and  bold  in  adion,  becaufc  he  ^as  accufcd 
of  a  fevcre  farcafm  againft  the  Corinthians.  He 
had  faid,  it  feems,  in  a  fpeiech  he  made  to  the  Lc- 
ontincs,  upon  the  Corinthians  taking  the  field  +, 
*^  That  it  was  no  formidable  matter,  if  the  Co- 
♦*  rinthian  dames  were  gone  out  to  take  the  air." 
Thus  the  generality  of  men  are  more  apt  to  refcnt 
^  contemptuous  word  than  an  unjufl:  adion^  and 
can  bear  any  other  injury  better  than  difgrace. 
Every  hoftilc  deed  is  imputed  to  the  ncceffity  of 
y^Ty  but  fatyrical  and  cenforious  exprdffions  are 
pnfidered  as  the  cfFefts  of  hatred  or  maligoity. 

When  Timoleon  was  returned,  the  Syracufans 
brought  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Icctcs  to  a  public 
trial,  who,  being,  there  condemned  to  die,  were 
executed  accordingly.  This  feems  to  be  the  moft 
exceptionable  part  of  Timoleon's  condud :  for,  if 
he  had  interpofed,  the  women  lyould  not  have  fuf- 
fered.  But  he  appears  to  have  connived  at  it,  and 
given  them  up  to  the  refentment  of  the  people, 
who  were  willing  to  make  fome  fatisfadion  to  the 
manes  of  Dion,  who  expelled  Dionyfius.  For  icece$ 
was  the  man  who  threw  Arete  the  wife  of  Dion, 
his  fitter  Ariftomaobe,  and  his  fon,  who  was  yet  a 
child,  alive  into  the  j^a;  as  we  have  related  in  the 
life  of  Dion  p 

Timoleon 

f  A  vcrfc  in  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  quite  altered  in 
the'  fenfe  by  the  different  punduation.  MeJea  fays  there^ 
ver.  24.  ;  .,  •      . 

Inftead  of  which,  Euthymus  pronounced  it  thus : 

KopikSiai  yvtaixtf  i|>;X$or   ^9fJM9, 

%  From  this  paflage,  and  another  before,  it  feems  as  if  the 
life  of  Dion  was  written  before  this.  And  yet,  in  the  life  of 
Dion,  Plutarch  fpeaks,  as  if  this  was  written  firft.  For  there 
ie  fays,  yfs  <we  have  KvrUten  in  the  life  of  Timoleon,     In  one  nf 

*'  ■'     '       *•      •        ■'  .  them, 
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Timoleon  then  marched  to  Catana  againft  Ma« 
mercus,  who  waited  for  him  in  order  of  bactje  upoo 
the  banks  of  the  ||  Abolus.  Mamercus  w^  defeated 
and  put  to  flight,  with  the  lols  of  above  jtwo  tlt^ou- 
Jand  men,  no  fmall  part  of  which  conlUb^d  of  th$ 
Punic  fuccours  fent  by  Gi^co.  Hereupon,  xhe  C^fr 
thaginians  defired  hifn  to  gr^t  them  pe^ce,  whif  l| 
he  did  on  the  fbilowiog  conditions :  ^'  Th(it  j^hfif 
^^  fhould  hold  only  the  lands  withip  tbe^  Iifcu$> 
*^  that  they  ftould  permit  all  who  defired  it,  <q 
*'  remove  out  oF  their  province,  with  their  fauiilicf 
*'  and  goods,  and  to  fettle  at  Syracule  i  ^nd  that 
^'  they  Ihould  renounce  all  friendihip  and  idli^tHTC 
**  with  the  Tyrants."  Mamercus  reduced  Jby  thi$ 
treaty  to  defpair,  fet  fail  for  Italy,  with  an  intent 
CO  brinj^  the  Lucanians  ^ainft  Timoleon  and  t|u; 
SyracuUns.  But,  inftead  pf  that,  the  crews  tadc- 
ing  about  with  the  galleys,  and  returning  to  Sicily, 
delivered  up  Catana  to  Timoleon ;  which  obliged 
Mamercus  to  take  refuge  at  Mefiena,  with  Mippo^ 
prince  of  that  city.  Timoleon,  coming  upon  tnem, 
^nd  inveiling  the  place  both  by  Tea  and  land,  Hip- 
po got  on  board  a  (hip,  and  attempted  to  ma)gs  lii; 
cfcape,  but  was  taken  by  the  JVJe^cnians  them* 
ielves}  who  expofed  him  in  the  theatre^  and  callix^g 
their  children  out  of  the  fchools,  as  to  the  fiae|t 
Ipedacle  in  the  world,  the  puniihment  of  a  Tyrant^ 
they  firft  fcourged  him,  and  then  put  him  to  d^ath. 

Upon  this,  Mamercus  furrcndered  himfelf  tp 
Timoleon,  agreeing  to  take  his  trial  at  Syraculji^ 
on  condition  that  Timoleon  himfelf  would  Qof  be 

his 

tLcm,  therefore,  if  not  in  both,  thofe  references  moH  havis 
been  made  bv  the  Librarians,  according  to  the  different  order 
in  which  thefe  lives  were  placed. 

II  Ptolen>jf  and  others,  call  this  river  JlahtSf  Jlaiis,  pr 
Jiabon*  It  IS  near  Hybia,  between  Catana  and  Syracufe. 
';  ^  Plutarch  probably  took  the  name  of  this  river  as  he  found 
It  in  Diodorns ;  buc  other  hiftorians  call  it  'the  Hfllycus* 
Indeed,  the  Carthaginians  might  poffibly  give  it  the  joriental 
tipirate  ia^  which  isgnifics  no  more  than  the  particle  tht. 
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his  accufcr.  Being  conduced  to  ^yracufe,  and 
brought  before  the  people,  he  attempted  to  pro- 
nounce an  oration  which  he  had  compofed  long 
before  for  fuch  an  occafion-,  but  being  received 
ivith  noife  and  clamour,  he  perceived  that  the 
aflembly  were  determined  to  ftiew  him  no  favour. 
He,  therefore,  threw  off  his  upper  garment,  ran 
through  the  theatre,  and  dafhed  his  head  violently 
againft  one  ojf  the  fteps,  with  a  defign  to  kill  him- 
felf ;  but  did  not  fwcceed  according  to  his  wifli,  for 
he  was  taken  up  alive,  and  fuffered  the  punifhinent 
of  thieves  and  robbers. 

In  this  manner  did  Timoleon  extirpate  tyranny, 
and  put  a  period  to  their  wars.  He  found  the 
whole  ifland  turned  almoft  wild  and  favage  with  its 
misfortunes,  fo  that  its  very  inhabitants  could  hardly 
endure  it,  and  yet  he  fo  civilized  it  again,  and  ren- 
dered it  fo  defirable,  that  ftrangers  came  to  fettle  in 
the  country,  from  which  its  own  people  had  lately 
fled  J  the  great  cities  of  Agrigentum  andGcla,  which, 
after  the  Athenian  war,  had  been  facked  and  left 
dcfolate  by  the  Carthaginians,  were  now  peopled 
again  >  the  former  by  Megellus  and  Phcriftus  from 
Elea,  and  the  latter  by  Gorgus  from  the  ifle  of 
Ceos,  who  alfo  coUefted  and  brought  with  him 
fome  of  the  old  citizens.  Timoleon  not  only  af- 
fured  them  of  his  proteftion,  and  of  peaceful  days 
to  fettle  in,  after  the  tempcfts  of  fuch  a  war,  but 
cordially  entered  into  their  neceffities,  and  fup- 
plied  them  with  every  things  fo  that  he  was 
even  beloved  by  them,  as  if  he  had  been  their 
founder.  Nay,  to  that  degree  did  he  enjoy  the 
affcdtions  of  the  Sicilians  in  general,  that  no  war 
feemed  concluded^  no  laws  ena£ted,  no  lands  di- 
vided, no  political  regulation  made,  in  a  proper 
manner,  except  it  was  revifed  and  touched  by  him : 
he  was  the  maftcr-builder  who  put  the  laft  hand 
to  the  work,  and  bellowed  upon  it  a  happy  ele- 
gance and  perfeftion.    Though  at  that  time  Greece 

boailed 
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boafted  a  number  of  great  men,  whofe  atchiev* 
mencs  were  highly  diftinguifhed,  Timotheus,  (for 
inftance)  Agefilaus,  Pelopidas,  and  Epaminondds, 
the  laft  of  whom  Timoleon  principally  vied  with, 
in  the  courfc  of  glory,  yet  we  may  difcem  in  their 
anions  a  certain  labour  and  draining,  which  dimi- 
niflies  their  luftre,  and  fome  of  them  have  afibrded 
room  for  cenfure,  and  been  followed  with  repen- 
tance;  whereas  there  is  not  one  adtion  of  Timoleon, 
(if  we  except  the  extremities  he  proceeded  to  in  the' 
cafe  of  his  brother,)  to  which  we  may  not,  with 
Timaeus,  apply  that  pafTage  of  Sophocles, 


'What  Venus,  or  what  Love, 


Placed  the  fair  parts  in  this  barmonious  wbok. 

For,  as  the  poetry  of  *  Antimachus  and  the  por- 
traits of  i*  Dionyiius,  both  of  them  Colophomans, 
with  all  the  nerves  and  (Irength  one  finds  in  them, 
appear  to  be  too  much  laboured,  and  fmell  too 
much  of  the  lamp  ;  whereas  the  paintings  of  :j;  Ni- 
comachus  and  the  verfes  of  Homer,  befidc  their 
other  excellencies  and  graces,  feem  to  have  been 

>  ftruck 

*  Antimachas  was  an  epic  poet»  wLo  floaiiflied  in  the  days 
of  Socrates  and  Plato.  He  wrote  a  poem  called  the  Tbetaid. 
Qaimtilian  (x.  i.)  fays,  he  had  a  force  and  folidity^  together 
with  an  elevation  of  ftile,  and  had  the  fecond  place  given 
him  by  the  grammarians,  after  Homer ;  but  as  he  failed  ia 
the  pamons,  in  the  difpoiicion  of  his  fable,  and  in  the  eafe 
and  elegance  of  manner,  though  he  was  fecond,  he  was  &r 
from  coming  near  the  firft. 

t  Dionyfitts  was  a  portrait-painter,  Plin.  xxxv.  io« 
X  Pliny  tells  ns,  /<  Nicomachus  painted  with  a  fwift  as  well 
^*  as  mafterly  hand ;  and  that  his  pieces  (old  for  as  much  at 
**  a  town  was  worth."  Ariftratas,  the  tyrant  of  Sicyen,  hav* 
ing  agreed  with  him  for  a  piece  of  work  which  leemed  to 
require  a  confiderahle  time,  Nicomachus  did  not  appear  till 
tirithin  a  ftw  days  of  that  on  which  he  had  agreed  to  finilh  it* 
Hereupon  the  tyrant  talked  of  puniihing  him  ;  but  in  thofe 
few  days  he  completed  the  thing  in  an  admirable  manner*  and 
fntiriiljf  to  his  iatisfaftion. 
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ftruc)^  ofF  mth  readinefs  and  cafe  :  ib^  if  i^re  com- 
pare  the  je^ploits  of  Epaminoodas  and  Age0Uu$, 
performjed  with  infinite  pains  and  difficulty,  with 
tbofe  of  Timoleon,  which,  glorious  as  they  were, 
Iiad  a  great  deal  of  freedom  and  eafe  in  th^m,  when 
we  confider  the  cafe  well,  we  (hall  conclude  (he 
latter,  not  to  have  been  the  work  of  fortune  indeed, 
but  the  effe£bs  of  fortunate  virtue. 

He  hinfiielf,  it  is  true,  afcribed  all  hi$  fucce£fes 
to  fortum*  For  when  he  wrote  to  his  friends  at 
<I^orinth,  or  addreifed  the  Syracufans,  he  often  faid, 
he  was  highly  indebted  to  that  gQddeJs,  >ifhen  (he 
was  refolved  to  fave  Sicily,  for  doing  it  under  his 
name.  In  his  houfe  he  built  a  chapel  and  offered 
facrifices  to  B  Chance^  and  dedicated  the  houfe  itfelf 
to  Fortune :  for  the  Syracufans  had  given  him  one 
of  the  beft  houies  in  the  city,  as  a  reward  of  his 
lervtces,  and  provided  him,  beCdes,  a  very  ele- 
gant and  agreeable  retreat  in  the  country.  In  the 
country  it  was  that  he  fpent  moft  of  his  time, 
with  hts  wife  and  children,  whom  he  had  lent 
for  from  Corinth :  for  he  never  returned  home ; 
he  took  no  part  in  the  trouUes  of  Greece,  nor 
cxpofed  himfelf  to  publick  envy,  the  rock  which 
great  generals  commonly  fplit  upon,  in  their 
ijifatiable  purfuits  of  honour  and  power ;  but  he 
remained  in  Sicily,  enjoying  the  blefiings  he  had 
eftabliflied ;  and  of  which  the  greateft  of  all  was, 
to  fee  fo  ^lany  cities  and  fo  many  thoufands  of 
people  happy  through  his  means. 

j^ut  fince,  according  to  the  comparifon  of  Simo- 
nides,  every  republic  mud  have  fbme  impudent 

fianderer, 

n  When  the  ancients  afcribed  any  event  to  foftum^  they 
did  not  mean  to  deny  the  operation  of  the  Deity  in  it,  bnt 
only  to  exclude  all  human  contrivance  and  power.  And  ia 
events  afcribed  to  chance^  they  might  po/fibly  mean  to  eKclude 
the  agency  of  all  rational  beings^  whether  h^man  or  di* 
vine. 
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fiandercr,  juft  as  every  lark  muft  have  a  crcft  on 

its  head,  fo  it  wa?  at  Syracufc;  for  Timoleon  was 

attacked  by  two  demagogues/  Laphyffius  and  De- 

maenetus.    'f  he  firft  of  thefe  having  demanded  of 

him  fureties  that  he  would  anfwer  to  an  indiftment 

which  was  to  be  brought  againfl  him,  the  peoplo 

began  to  rife,  declaring  they  would  not  fufFcr  him 

to  proceed.     But  Timoleon  Hilled  the  tumult,  by 

rcprcfenting,  "  That  he  had  voluntarily  undergone 

**  fo  many  labours  and  dangers,  on  purpofe  that 

**  the  meaneft  Syraciifan  might  have  recourfe,  whea 

**  he  pleafed,  to  the  laws."    And  when  Demae- 

netns,  in    full  aflembly,    alledged  many    articles 

againft  his  behaviour  in  command,    he  did  not 

vouchfafe  him  any  anfwer ;   he  only  faid,  "  Hd 

**  could  not  fufiiciendy  exprefs  his  gratitude  to  the 

^  gods,  tor  granting  his  requeft,  in  permitting  him 

«•  to  fee  all  the  Syraculans  enjoy  the  liberty  of  £iy- 

*«  ing  what  they  thought  fit.'* 

Having  then  confefledly  performed  greater  things 
fhan  any  Grecian  of  his  time,  and  beei>  the  only 
man  that  realized  thofe  glorious  atchievemcnts,  ta 
which  the  orators  of  Greece  were  conftantly  exhort^ 
ing  their  countrymen  in  the  general  alTcmblies  of 
the  ftates,  fortune  happily  placed  him  at  a  diftanco 
from  the  calamities  in  which  the  mother-country 
was  involved,  and  kept  his  hands  unftained  with 
its  blood.  He  made  his  courage  and  condud):  ap- 
pear in  his  dealings  with  the  barbarians  and  with 
tyrants,  as  well  as  his  juftice  and  moderation  where- 
cver  the  Greeks  or  their  friends  were  concerned* 
Very  few  of  his  trophies  coft  his  fcllovr*citizens  a 
fear,  or  put  any  of  them  in  mourning,  and  yet,  in 
kfs  than  eight  years,  he  delivered  Sicily  from  its 
tntcftine  miferies  and  diftempers,  and  rcftorcd  it  to 
the  native  inhabitants. 

After  fo  much  profperity,  when  he  was  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  his  eyes  began  to  fail  him^  and 

the 
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the  dcfeft  increafed  fo  faft,  that  he  entirely  loft  his 
light.  Not  that  he  had  done  any  thing  to  occafion 
ity  nor  was  it  to  be  imputed  to  the  caprice  of  *  for- 
tunCy  but  it  feems  to  have  been  owing  to  a  family 
weaknefs  and  diforder,  which  operated  together 
with  the  courfe  of  time.  For  fcveral  of  his  rela- 
tions are  faid  to  have  loft  their  fight  in  the  fame 
manner^  having  it  gradually  impaired  by  years.  But 
Athanis  tells  us,  notwithftanding,  that  during  the 
war  with  Hippo  and  Mamercus,  and  while  he  lay 
before  Millae,  a  white  fpeck  appeared  on  his  eye, 
which  was  a  plain  indication  that  blindneis  was 
coming  on.  However,  this  did  not  hinder  him 
fix>m  continuing  the  fiege,  and  profecuting  the  war^ 
until  he  got  the  tyrants  in  his  power.  But,  when 
he  was  returned  to  Syracufe,  he  laid  down  the 
command  immediately,  and  excufed  himfelf  to  the 
peopk  from  any  farther  fervice,  as  he  had  brought 
their  affairs  to  a  happy  conclufion. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  he  bore  his  mif- 
fbrtune  without  repining ;  but  it  was  really  admir- 
able to  obferve  the  honour  and  refpeft  which  the 
Syracufans  paid  him  when  blind.  They  not  on- 
ly vifited  him  conftantly  themfelves,  but  brought 
dl  ftrangers  who  fpent  fome  time  amongft  them, 
to  his  houfe  in  the  town,  or  to  that  in  the 
country,  that  they  too  might  have  the  plea- 
fore  of  feeing  the  deliverer  of  Syracufe.  And  it 
was  their  joy  and  their  pride  that  he  chofe  to 
fpend  his  days  with  them,  and  defpifed  the  Iplendid 
reception  which  Greece  was  prepared  to  give  him, 
on  account  of  his  great  fuccefs.  Among  the  many 
votes  that  were  pafTed  and  things  that  were  done  in 

in 

*  Platarch  bere  hints  at  an  opinion  which  was  very  pre- 
valent among  the  Pagans,  that  if  any  perfon  was  fign^Iy  fa* 
voared  with  faccefs,  there  would  fome  misfortane  happen,  to 
connter-balance  it.  This  they  imputed  to  the  envy  of  iome 
malignant  Daemon. 
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in  honour  of  him,  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  was, 
that  decree  of  the  people  of  Syracufe,  **  That 
**  whenever  they  fhould  be  at  war  with  a  foreign 
"  nation,  they  would  employ  a  Corinthian  general." 
Their  method  of  proceeding,  too,  in  their  aflem- 
blics,  did  honour  to  Timoleon.  For  they  decided 
fmaller  matters  by  themfelves,  but  confulted  him 
in  the  more  difficult  and  important  cafes.  On  thelb 
occafions  he  was  conveyed  in  a  litter  through  the 
market-place  to  the  theatre  *,  and  when  he  was  car- 
ried in,  the  people  faluted  him  with  one  voice,  as 
he  fate.  He  returned  the  civility,  and  having 
paufed  a  while  to  give  time  for  their  acclamations, 
took  cognizance  of  the  affair,  and  delivered  his 
opinion.  The  aflembly  gave  their  fanftion  to  it, 
^d  then  his  fervants  carried  the  litter  back  through 
the  theatre ;  and  the  people  having  waited  on  him 
out  with  loud  applaufes,  difpatched  the  reft  of  the 
public  bufinefs  without  him. 

'With  fo  much  refpeft  and  kindnefs  was  the  old 
^  of  Timoleon  cheriflied,  as  that  of  a  common 
father !  and  at  laft  f  he  died  of  a  flight  illnefe  co- 
operating with  length  of  years.  Some  time  being 
given  the  Syracufans  to  prepare  for  his  funeral,  and 
tor  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  and  ftrangers  to 
afiemble,  the  whole  was  conduced  with  great  mag- 
nificence. The  bier,  fumptuoufly  adorned,  was 
carried  by  young  men  felected  by  the  people,  over 
the  ground  where  the  palace  and  caftle  or  the  Ty- 
rants ftood,  before  they  were  demolifhed.  It  was 
followed  by  many  thoufands  of  men  and  women^ 
in  the  moft  pompous  folemnity,  crowned  with  gar- 
lands and  clothed  in  white.  The  lamentations  and 
tears,  mingled  with  the  praifbs  of  the  deceafed, 
ihewed  that  the  honour  now  paid  him  was  not  a 
matter  of  courle,  or  compliance  with  a  duty  en* 

joined^ 

t  He  died  the  laft  year  of  the  hundred  and  tenth  Olympiad, 
three  handred  and  thirty-five  years  before  the  Chriftian  £ra. 
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joined,  but  the  teffimony  of  real  fbrrow  and  fincere 
srfFeftion.     At  laft,  the  bier  being  placed  upon  the 
Mineral  pile,  Demetrius,  who  had  the  loudeft  voice 
of  all  tneir  heralds,  wa^  dire£bed  to  make  procla- 
liiaTion,  ai  follows :    **  The  people  of  Syracufe 
•*  intscrf    Tf  itnoleon  the    Corinrfiian,  the    fon  of 
**  Timodemus,   at  the  expence  of  two  hundred 
•*  fHinae :  they  honour  him,  moreover,  through  all 
**  dmc  with  annual  games,  to  bi  celebrated  with 
^  performances  in  raufic,  horfe- racing  and  wrcft- 
**  ling  i  a^  the  man  who  deftroyed  tyrants,  fubdued 
•*  barbarians,  repeopled  great  cities  wBich  lay  de- 
**  folate,  and  reftored  to  the  Sicilians  their  laws  and 
•*  privileges." 

The  body  was  interred^  and  a  monument  6re&ed 
for  him  in  the  market-place,  ^hich  they  afterwards 
furrounded  with  portico's  and  other  buildings  fuit- 
able  to  the  puipofe,  and  then  made  it  a  place  of 
cxercife  for  their  youth,  under  the  name  of  Timok- 
cntium.  They  continued  to  make  ufe  of  the  form 
of  goverriment  and  the  laws'  that  he  eftablifhed,  and 
this  infured  their  %  happinefs  for  a  long  courfc  of 
years. 

X  Thif  profperi ty  was  intemipted  above  thirty  years  after, 
hy.  the  cruelties  of  Agathocles^ 
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WH  E  N  I  firft  applied  myfelf  to  the  writing  of 
thefe  lives,  it  was  for  the  fake  of  others,  but  I 
purfuc  that  ftudy  for  my  own  fake ;  availing  my- 
felf of  hiftory  as  of  a  mirrour,  from  which  I  learn 
to  adjuft  and  regulate  my  own  conduft.  For  it  is 
like  living  and  converfing  with  thefe  illuftrious  men, 
when  I  invite,  as  it  were,  and  receive  them,  one 
after  another,  under  my  Roof;  when  I  confider 
bow  great  and  wonderful  they  were*^  and  feleft  from 
their  Aftions  the  moft  memorable  and  glorious. 

Te  gods  !  what  greater  pleafure  ? 
What  happier  road  to  virtue  ? 

-f-  Democritus.  has  a  pofition  in  his  philofophy, 
utterly  falfe  indeed,  and  leading  to  endlcfs  fuperfti- 
dons,  that  there  are  phantafms  or  images  conti- 
nually floating  in  the  air,  fome  propitious,  and  fome 
unlucky,  and  advifes  us  to  pray,  that  fuch  may 
ftrike;  upon  our  fenfes,  as  are  agreeable  to  and  per- 
fedlive  of  our  nature,  and  not  fuch  as  have  a  ten- 
dency to  vice  and  error.  For  my  part,  inftead  of 
this,  I  fill  my  mind  with  the  fublime  images  of  the 
bcft  and  greateft  men,,  by  attention  io  hiftory  and 
biography ;  and  if  I  contraft  any  blemifh  or  ill 
cuftom  from  other  company  which  I  am  unavoida- 


-HoM.  II.  XXIV,  vcr.  629. 


f  Democnt'as  held  that  vifible  objedts  produced  their  linage 
in  the  ambient  air,  which  image  produced  a  fecond,  and  the 
lecond  a  third  ftill  lefs  than  the  former,  and  fo  on  till  the  laft 
prodoced  its  counterpart  in  the  eye.  This  he  fuppofed  the 
prooefs  of  the  z€t  of  vifion.  But  he  went  on  to  what  was  in- 
finitely more  abfurd.  He  maintained  that  thought  was 
formed,  accordins;  as  thofe  images  flruck  upon  the  imagina- 
tion ;  that  of  theie  there  were  fome  good  and  fome  evil ;  that 
the  good  produced  virtuous  thoughts  in  os,  and  the  f  vil  the 
contrary. 

Vol.  II.  S  bly 
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bly  engaged  in,  I  correct  and  expel  them,  by  calm- 
ly and  dilpaflionately  turning  my  thoughts  to  thefc 
excellent  examples.  For  the  fame  purpofc,  I  now 
put  in  your  hands  the  life  of  Timoleon  the  Corin- 
thian, and  that  of  Emilias  Paulus,  men  famous 
not  only  for  their  virtues,  but  their  fuccefs  ;  inib- 
much  that  they  have  left  room  to  doubt,  whether 
their  great  atchicvements  were  not  rtiorc  owing  to 
their  good  fortune  than  their  prudence. 

Mod  writers  agree,  that  the  iEmilian  family  was 
one  of  the  moft  ancient  among  the  Roman  nobility : 
and  it  is  aflerted,  that  the  founder  of  it^  who  alfo 
left  it  his  furname,  Was  *  Mametcus  the  fon  of  -f-  Py- 
thagoras the  philof(^her,  who,  for  the  peculiar 
xrharms  and  gracefulnefs  of  his  elocution  was  called 
^milius;  fuch,  at  leaft,  is  die  opinion  of  choie 
who  fay  that  Numa  was  educated  under  Pythxgo- 
ras. 

Thofe  of  this  family  that  |  diftinguiflied  them- 
felves,  found  their  attachment  to  Virtue  genemliy 
bleft  with  fuccefs.  And  ^notwithftandii^  the  iU 
fortune  of  Lucius  Paulus  -at  Cannae,  he  mewed  on 
that  occafion  both  his  prudence  and  bis  valour. 
For,  when  he  could  not  dlffiiade  his  coUegue:fii»n 
fighting,  he  joined  him  tn  the  combat,  -theugh 
much  againfl:  his  ^ill,  but  did  not  partake  with  liim 
in  his  Hight :  on  the  contrary,  when  he  who  plong« 
ed  them  in  the  danger,  delerted  the  field,  Paulus 
itood  his  ground,  and  fell  bravely  amidft  the  Ene- 
my, "with  his  fword  in  his  hand. 

This 

*  See  the  life  of  Nama. 

f  He  is  called  Pythagorts  the  philoibp}ier>  to  diftingBilh 
him  from  Pythagoras  the  famed  wreiller. 

I  From  Lucius  ^milias»  who  was  confal  in  the  jear  of 
Rome  two  hundred  and  ieventv,  and  overcame  the  VoUcians* 
to  Lucius  Paulus,  who  was  Mther  to  Paulas  ^miUiu»  and 
who  fell  at  Cannae,  in  the  year  of  Rome  five  hnndred  aad 
thirty-fe?en,  there  were  many  of  thofc  iEmilii  renowned  for 
iheir  vi£tories  and  ttinmphs> 


] 
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This  Paulus  had  a  Daughter  named  Emilia,  who 
was  married  to  Scipio  the  great,  and  a  fon  called 
Paulus,  whoiib  hiftory  I  am  now  writing. 

At  the  time  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  world* 
•  Rome  abounded  in  men  who  were  cerlebrated  for 
their  virtues  and  other  excellent  accomplifhments ; 
and  even  among  thefe  £milius  made  a  diftinguifh* 
cd  figure,  without  purfuing  the  fame  ftudies,  or  fet- 
ting  out  in  the  fame  track,  with  the  youD^  nobility 
of  that  age.  For  he  did  not  exercife  himfclf  ip 
pleading  caufes,  nor  could  iie  ftoop  to  falute,  to 
folicit  and  carefs  the  people,  which  was  the  method 
that  moft  men  took  who  aimed  at  popularity.  Not 
but  that  he  had  talents  from  nature  to  acquit  him- 
felf  well  in  either  of  thefe  refpeAs,  but  he  reckoned 
the  Ifonour  that  flows  from  valour,  from  juftice  and 
probity,  preferable  to  both;  and  in  thefe  virtues 
he  jfoon  furpailed  all  the  young  men  of  hvi  time. 

The  firft  of  the  great  offices  of  Hate  for  which  he 
was  a  candidate,  was  that  of  /SJiU^  and  he  carried 
it  againft  twelve  competitors,  who,  we  are  told* 
were  all  afterwards  confuls.  And  when  he  .w^s 
jqppointed  one  of  the  Jugurs^  whom  the  Romaps 
employ  in  the  infpeftion  and  care  of  divination  by 
the  flight  of  birds,  and  by  prodigies  in  the  air,  he 
ftudied  fo  attentivelv  the  ufages  of  his  country,  and 
.acquainted  himfelf  fo  perfedlly  with  the  ancient  ce- 
remonies of  religion,  that  what  before  was  on)y 
confidered  as  an  honour,  and  fought  for  on  ac- 
count of  the  f  authority  annexed  to  it,  appeared 
in  his  hands^  to  be  one  of  the  principal  arts.  Thus 
he  confirmed  the  definition  which  is  given  by  fome 
philofophers,  Thai  religion  is  the  fcience  of  worjhip^ 

S  2  ping 

*  In  tbtt  period  we  find  tlie  SMnproniu  the  Albini,  .the 
Fabii  Maximi,  the  Marcelli,  the  Scipios»  the  FulWi*  Sulpitii* 
Cetlim,  Metelli ;  and  other  great  and  excellent  men. 

t  tinder  pretence  that  the  aufpices  were  favourable  or 
otherwife,  the  jfufurs  had  it  in  their  power  to  promote  or  put 
a  ftop  to  any  public  affair  whatever. 
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ping  the  gods.  He  did  every  thing  with  fkill  and 
application ;  he  laid  afide  all  other  concerns  while 
he  attended  to  this,  and  made  not  the  leaft  omiiSon 
or  innovation,  but  difputed  with  his  collegues  about 
the  fmalleft  article,  and  infifted,  that  though  the 
deity  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  merciful,  and  willing 
to  overlook  fome  negleift,  yet  it  was  dangerous  for 
the  ftatc  to  connive  at  and  pafs  by  fuch  things. 
For  no  man  ever  began  his  attempts  againji  government 
with  an  enormous  crime  \  and  the  relaxing  in  the  fmaU 
left  matters^  breaks  down  the  fences  of  the  great  eft. 

Nor  was  he  lefs  exadt  in  requiring  and  obferving 
the  Roman  military  difcipline.  He  did  not  ftudy  to 
be  popular  in  command,  nor  endeavour,  like  the 
generality,  to  make  one  commifTion  the  foundation 
for  another,  by  humouring  and  indulging  the  *  Ibl- 
dicry:  but  as  a  prieft  inftructs  the  mitiated  with 
care  in  the  facred  ceremonies,  fo  he  explained  to 
thofe  that  were  under  him  the  rules  and  cuftoms  of 
war ;  and  being  inexorable,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
thofe  that  tranfgreffed  them,  he  re-eiltbli(hed  his 
country  in  it's  former  glory.  Indeed  with  him,  the^ 
beating  of  an  enemy  was  a  matter  of  much  lefs  ac- 
count, than  the  bringing  of  his  countrymen  to  ftrift 
difcipline,  the  one  feeming  to  be  the  neceflary  confc- 
quence  of  the  other. 

During  the  war  which  the  Romans  were  engaged 
in  with  f  Antiochus  the  great,  in  the  eaft,  and  in 
which  X  their  moft  experienced  officers  were  cm- 
ployed,  another  broke  out  in  the  weft.  There  was 
a  general  §  revolt  in  Spain  \   and  thither  £mUius 

was 

*  The  Roman  foldiers  were,  at  the  fame  time,  citizens,  wli^ 
had  rotes  for  the  great  employ  men  ts,  both  civil  and  military. 

t  The  war  with  Antiochus  the  great,  king  of  Syria^  began 
about  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred  and  iixty-one,  twenty- 
four  years  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 

X  The  coaful  Glabrio,  and  after  him  the  two  Scipids,  t'he 
elder  of  whom  was  content  to  ferve  as  lieutenant  under  his 
brother.  Liv.  L.  xxxvii. 

§  Spain  had  bce«  reduced  by  Scipio  Nafica. 
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was  fcnt,  not  with  fix  LdSors  only,  like  other  Prae* 
torSy  but  with  twice  the  number ;  which  feemed  to 
raife  his  dignity  to  an  equality  with  the  confular. 
He  beat  the  barbarians*  in  two  pitched  battles,  and 
killed  thirty  thoufand  of  them  :  which  fucccfs  ap- 
pears to  have  been  owing  to  his  generalftiip  in  chu- 
fing  his  ground,  and  attacking  the  enemy  while 
they  were,  paffing  a  river  •,  for  by  thefe  means  his 
army  gained  an  eafy  viftory.  He  made  himfelf - 
mafter  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  cities,  which  vo- 
luntarily opened  their  gates  :  and  having  eftablifh- 
cd  peace  throughout  the  province,  and  fecured  its 
allegiance,  he  returned  to  Rome,  not  a  drachma 
richer  than  he  went  out.  He  never  indeed,  was 
defirous  to  enrich  himfelf,  but  lived  in  a  generous 
manner  on  his  own  eflate,  which  was  fo  far  from 
being  large,  that,  after  his  death,  it  was  hardly  fuf- 
ficient  to  anfwer  his  wife's  dowry. 

His  firft  wife  was  Papiria,  the  daughter  of  Papi- 
rius  Mafo,  a  man  of  confular  dignity.  After  he  had 
lived  with  her  a  long  time  in  wedlock  he  divorced 
her,  though  fli.  had  brought  him  very  fine  children ; 
for  (he  was  mother  to  the  illuftrious  Scipio  and  to 
Fabius  Maximus.  Hiftory  does  not  acquaint  us 
with  the  reafon  of  this  feparation ;  but  with  relpedfc 
to  divorces  in  general,  the  account  which  a  certain 
Roman,  who  put  away  his  wife,  gave  of  his  own 
cafe,  feems  to  be  a  juft  one.  When  his  friends  re- 
monftrated,  and  alked  him,  Wasjhe  not  chajie  ?  If  as 
Jbe  not  fair?  Was  Jbt  not  fruitful?  he  held  out  his 
ihoe,  and  faid.  Is  it  not  bandfome  ?  Is  it  not  new  ? 
yes  none  knows  where  it  wrings  him,  but  he  that  wears 
it.  Certain  it  is  that  men  ufually  repudiate  their 
wives  for  great  and  vifible  faults  j  yet  fometimes 

S  3  alfo 

*  Liyy  xxxvii.  57.  fpeaks  only  of  one  battle*  in  which 
Paalas  Emilias  fprced  the  entrenchments  of  the  Spaniard** 
kiUed  eighteen  thoufand  of  them,  and  made  three  hundred 
prifoners. 
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alfo  a  peeViihnefs  of  temper  or  incompliance  of 
manners,  fmall  and  frequent  diftaftes,  though  not 
difcerned  by  the  world,  produce  the  moft  incurable 
averfions  m  a  married  life  *• 

-flEmilius,  thus  feparated  fronfi  Papiria,  manied  a 
fecond  wife,  by  whom  he  had  aHb  two  fens,  Thefc 
he  brought  up  in  his  own  houfe ;  the  fons  of  Papi* 
ria  being  adopted  into  the  greateft  and  moft  noble 
families  in  Rome,  the  elder  by  Fabius  Maximns, 
who  was  five  times  eonfal,  and  the  younger  by  his 
coufin  German,  the  fon  of  Scipio  Africanm,'who 
gave  him  the  name  of  Scipio.  One  of  his  dauffh* 
ters  was  married  to  the  fon  6f  Cato,  and  the  other 
to  JElim  Tubero,  a  man  of  fuperior  integrity,  and 
ivho,  of  all  the  Ronnians,  knew  beft  how  to  bear  po- 
verty.* 

*  The  very  ingenious  Dr.  Robertfon  mentions  this  freqaen- 
cy  of  divorces  as  one  of  the  neceiTary  reafons  for  introducing 
the  Chriftian  religion  at  that  period  of  time  when  it  was  pnb- 
lifhed  to  the  world.  **  Divorces,  fays  he,  on  verj  flight  pre- 
tences were  permitted  both  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  legifla* 
^ors.  And  though  the  pure  manners  df  thofe  republics  re- 
ftratned  for  fome  time  the  operation  of  foch  a  pernicioos  in- 
ftitution  ;  though  the  virtue  of  private  perfons  leldom  abufed 
the  indulgence  that  the  legiflator  allowed  them,  yet  no  fboner 
had  the  edablifliment  of  arbitrary  power  and  the  prc^grefs  of 
luxury  vitiated  the  tade  of  men,  than  the  law  with  regard  to 
divorces  was  found  to  be  amongft  the  word  corruptions  chat 
prevailed  in  that  abandoned  age.  The  facility  of  reparations 
rendered  married  perfons  carelefs  of  pradifing  or  obtaining 
thofe  virtues  which  render  domeftic  life  eafy  and  delightfnl. 
The  education  of  their  children,  as  the  parents  were  not  mo- 
tually  endeared  or  infcparably  conneSed,  was  eenerally  difre- 
garded,  as  each  parent  coniidered  it  but  a  partial  care,  which 
might  with  equal  juiHce  devolve  on  the  other.  Marriage,  in- 
Head  of  reftraming,  added  to  the  violence  of  irr^al&r  defire, 
and  under  a  legal  title  became  the  vileft,  and  moft  (hamelefs 
proftitution.  FVom  all  thefe  caofes  the  marriage-ftate  fell  in* 
ro  difrepatation  and  contempt,  and  it  became  neceflary 
CO  force  men  by  penal  laws  into  a  fociety  where  they  expedd 
no  fecure  or  lading  kappinefs.  Among  the  Rtfmails  do- 
meilic  corruption  grew  of  a  fudden  to  an  incredible  hdgbt. 
And  perhaps  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  we  can  find  no  paral- 
lel to  the  undifgttifed  imparity  and  licentioufnefs  of  that  age. 
It  was  in  good  time  therefore,  Vc.  i^c. 
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vcrty.  There  were  no  Ids  than  flxteen  of  the  -Slian 
family  and  name,  who  had  only  a  fmall  houfe,  and 
one  farm  amongil  them ;  and  in  this  houfe  they  all 
lived  with  their  wives  and  many  children.  Here 
dwelt  the  daughter  of  ^milius,  who  had  been 
twice  conful,  and  had  triumphed  twice,  not  a(hamed 
of  her  hu(band*s  pyverty,  but  admiring  that  virtue 
which  kept  him  poor.  Very  different  is  the  beha- 
viour of  brothers  and  other  near  relations  in  thefc 
days,  who,  if  their  poflfefljons  be  not  feparated  by 
cxtcnfive  countries,  or  at  leaft  rivers  and  bulwarks, 
are  perpetually  at  variance  iabout  them.  So  much 
inftruAion  docs  hiftory  fuggeft  to  the  confideration 
of  thofe  who  are  willing  to  profit  by  it  1 

*  When  -ffimilius  was  created  conful,  he  went 
upon  an  expedition  againft  the  Ligurians,  whofe 
country  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  alps,  and  who  are 
alfo  caviled  Liguftines :  a  bold  and  martial  people 
that  learnt  the  art  of  war  of  the  Romans,  by  means 
of  their  vicinity.  For  they  dwelt  in  the  extremities 
of  Italy,  bordering  upon  that  part  of  the  alps  which 
is  walhed  by  the  Tulcan  fea,  juft  oppofite  to  Africa, 
and  were  mixed  with  the  Gauls,  and  Spaniards  who 
inhabited  the  coaft.  At  that  time  they  had  like- 
wife  fome  ftrength  at  fea,  and  their  corfairs  plun- 
dered and  deftroyed  the  merchant-ftiips  as  far  as 
the  pillars  of  Hercules.  They  had  an  army  of 
forty  thoufand  men  to  receive  ^milius,  who  came 
but  with  eight  thoufand  at  the  moft.  He  engaged 
them,  however,  though  five  times  his  number, 
routed  them  entirely,  and  fhut  them  up  within  their 
walled  towns.  When  they  were  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  he  offered  them  reafonable  and  moderate 
terms.  For  the  Romans  did  not  chufe  utterly  to 
cut  off  the  people  of  Uguria,  whom  they  confidered 
as  a  bulwark  againft  the  Gauls  who  were  always 
S  4  hovering 

*  It  was  th^  year  following  tliat  he  went  againft  the  Liga- 


nans. 
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hovering  over  Italy.  The  Ligurians,  confiding  in 
^milius,  delivered  up  their  (hips  and  their  towns. 
He  only  raifcd  the  fortifications,  and  then  delivered 
the  cities  to  them  again  5  but  he  carried  off  their 
(hipping,  leaving  them  not  a  veffel  bigger  than 
thoic  with  three  ranks  of  oars  ;  and  he  fet  at  liberty 
a  number  of  prifoners  whom  they  had  made  both  at 
fea  and  land,  as  well  Romans  as  ftrangers. 

Such  were  the  memorable  aftions  of  his  firft 
confulfbip*  After  which  he  often  exprefled  his  de- 
fire  of  being  appointed'  again  to  the  fame  high  of- 
fice, and  even  ftood  candidate  for  it ;  but,  meeting 
with  a  repulfe,  he  follicited  it  no  more.  Inftead  of 
that  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  difcharge  of  his  func- 
tion as  Augur^  and  to  the  education  of  his  fons,  not 
only  in  fuch  arts  as  had  been  taught  in  Rome,  and 
thofc  that  he  had  learnt  himfelf,  but  alfo  in  the 
genteeler  arts  of  Greece.  To  this  purpofc  (le  not 
only  entertained  mafters  who  could  teach  them 
grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  but  fculpture  alfo 
and  painting,  together  with  fuch  as  were  (killed  in 
breaking  and  teaching  horfes  and  dogs,  and  wprc  to 
inftruft  them  in  riding  and  hunting.  When  no 
public  affairs  hindered  him,  he  himfelf  always  at- 
tended their  ftudies  and  exercifes.  In  (hort  he  was 
the  mod  indulgent  parent  in  Rome. 

As  to  public  affairs,  the  Romans  were  then  en- 
gaged in  a  *  war  with  Perfeus,  king  of  the  Mace- 
donians, and  they  imputed  it  f  either  to  the  inca- 
pacity or  cowardice  of  their  generals  that  the  ad- 
vantage was  on  the  enemy's  fide.  For  they  who 
had  forced  J  Antiochus  the  great  to  quit  the  reft 

of 

*  This  fecond  Macedonian  war  with  Per  (ens  began  in  the 
year  of  Rome  five  hundred  and  eighty- two,  a  hundred  and 
ijxty*nine  years  before  the  Chriftian  Mrz. 

t  Tbofe  geaerals  were  P.  Licinins  CraiTus,  after  him  A. 
Hoflilius  Mancinus,  and   then  Q^  Martius  Philippos,    who 
dragcred  the  war  heavily  on .  daring  the  three  years  of  their 
con  fill  (hip, 
J  Seventeen  years  before. 
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of  Afia,  driven  him  beyond  mount  Taurus,  con- 
fined him  to  Syria,  and  made  him  think  himfelf 
happy  if  he  could  piirchafe  his  peace  with  ||  fifteen 
thoufand  talents  5  they  who  had  lately  vanquilhed 
§  king  Philip  in  Thcffaly,  and  delivered  the  Greeks 
from  the  Macedonian  yoke  •,   in  fhort,  they  who 
had  fubdued  Hannibal,  to  whom  no  king  could  be 
compared  either  for  valour  or  power,  thought  it  an 
intolerable  thing  to  be  obliged  to  contend  with  Per- 
feus  upon  equal  terms,  as  if  he  could  be  an  adver- 
fary  able  to  cope  with  them,  who  only  brought  into 
the  field  the  poor  remains  of  his  father's  routed 
forces.     In  this,  however,   the  Romans  were  de- 
ceived ;  for  they  knew  not  that  Philip,  after  his 
defeat,   had  railed   a   much   more  numerous  and 
better  difciplined  army,   than  he  had  before.     It 
may  not  be  amifs  to  explain  this  in  a  few  words, 
beginning  at  the  fountain  head.     *  Antigonus,  the 
moft  powerful  among  the  generals  and  fucceflbrs  of 
Alexander,  having  gained  for  himfelf  and  his  de- 
fendants the  title  of  King,  had  a  fon  named  De- 
metrius, who  was  father  to  Antigonus,  furnamed 
Gonatas,     Gonatas  had    a  fon   named  Demetrius, 
who,  after  a  fhort  reign,   left  a  young  fon  called 
Philip.     The  Macedonian  nobility,  dreading  the 
confufion,  often  confequcnt  upon  a  minority,  fet 
up  Antigonus,  coufin  to  the  deceafed  king,   and 
gave  him,  his  widow,  the  mother  of  Philip,  to 
wife.     At  firfl:  they  made  him  only  regent  and  ge- 

neraU 

II  Livy  fays  twelve  thoufand,  which  were  to  be  paid  in 
twelve  years,  by  a  thoufand  talents  a  year. 

%  This/ervice  was  performed  by  Qainflius  Flaminias,  who 
defeated  Philip  in  TheiTaly,  killed  eight  thoufand  of  his  men 
upon  the  fpot,  took  Ave  thoufand  prifoners,  and  after  his  vidorjr 
caufed  proclamation  to  be  made  by  an  herald  at  the  Ifthmian 
games  that  Greece  was  free. 

*  This  Antigonus  killed  Eumenes,  and  took  Babylon  from 
Seleucus ;  and  when  his  fon  Demetrius  had  overthrown  Ptole- 
my's fleet  at  Cyprus,  he,  the  firfl  of  all  Alexander's  fuccefTori, 
prefumed  to  wear  a  Diadem,  and  aiTumcd  the  title  of  king. 
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iieral»  but  afterwards  finding  that  he  wa3  a  mo* 
derate  and  public-lpirited  man,  tbcy  declared  him 
king.  He  It  was  that  had  the  name  of  f  Drfim^ 
bccaufe  he  was  always,  promifing,  but  never  per- 
formed whar  he  promifed.  After  him,  Philip 
mounted  the  throne,  and,  though  yet  but  a  youth, 
foon  (hewed  himfelf  equal  to  the  greateft  of  kings, 
fo  that  it  was  believed  he  would  reftore  the  crown 
of  Macedon  to  its  ancient  dignity,  and  be  the  only 
man  that  could  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman 
power,  which  was  now  cSctending  itfelf  over  all  the 
world.  But  being  beaten  at  Scotufa  by  Titiis  Fla* 
minius,  his  courage  funk  for  the  prefcnt,  and  pro- 
mifinff  to  receive  luch  terms  as  the  Romans  fbould 
impolc^  he  was  glad  to  come  off  with  a  mocferate 
fine.  But  recollecting  himfelf  afterwards,  he  could 
not  brook  the  difiionour.  To  reign  by.  the  courtcfy 
of  the  Romans,  appeared  to  him  more  fuitable  to  a 
flave  who  minds  nothing  but  his  pleafures,  than  to 
a  man  who  has  any  dignity  of  fentiment,  and 
therefore  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  war,  but  made 
his  preparations  with  great  privacy  and  caution. 
For,  fuflPering  the  towns  that  were  near  the  great 
roads  and  by  the  fea,  to  run  to  decay  and  to  become 
half  defolate,  in  order  that  he  might  be  held  in  con- 
tempt by  the  enemy,  he  colledcd  a  great  force  in 
tnc  higher  Provinces  j  and  filling  the  inland  places, 
the  towns  and  caftles  with  arms,  money  and  men 
fit  for  fcrvice,  without  making  any  (how  of  war,  he 
had  his  troops  always  in  readincfs  for  it,  like  (b 
many  wrcftlers  trained  and  exercifed  in  fecrer. 
For  he  had  in  his  arfenal  arms  for  thirty  thoufand 
men,  in  his  garrifons  eight  millions  of  meafurcs  of 
wheat,  and  money  in  his  coffers  to  defray  the 
chaise  of  maintaining  ten  thoufand  mercenaries  for 
ten  years,  to  defend  his  country.  But  he  had  not 
the  fatisfadion  of  putting  thefe  defigns  in  execudoo  ^ 
for  he  died  of  gridf  and  a  broken  heart,  on  difcovcr* 

ing 
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ing  that  he  had  unjuftly  put  Demetrius,  his  more 
ivorthy  ion,  *  to  death,  in  confequence  of  an  accu* 
fation  preferred  by  his  other  foh,  Pcrfeus. 

Pcrfeus,  who  furvived  him,  inherited  together  \yith 
the  crown,  his  father's  enmity  to  the  Romans ;  but 
he  was  not  equal  to  Aich  a  burthen,  on  account  of 
the  littknefs  of  his  capacity  and  the  meannefs  of  his 
manners,  avarice  beiAg  the  principal  of  the  many 
paffions  that  reigned  in  his  diftempered  heart.  It 
is  even  faid,  that  he  was  not  the  fon  of  Philip,  but 
that  the  wife  of  that  pHnce  took  him,  as  ibon  as 
he  ^as  born,  from  his  mother,  who  was  a  femftrefs  of 
Argos,  named  Gnathaenia,  and  pafled  him  upon  her 
lH]K)and  as  her  own*  AAd  the  chief  reafbn  g(  his 
conipaffing  the  death  of  his  brother,  feemed  to 
have  been  his  fear,  that  the  royal  houfe,  having 
a  lawful  heir,  might  prove  him  to  be  fuppo- 
fitious.  But  though  he  was  of  fuch  an  abjedt 
and  ungenerous  difpofition,  yet  elated  with  the 
profperous  fituatioh  of  his  affairs^  he  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Romans,  and  maintained  the  confli£t 
a  long  while,  repulfing  feveral  of  their  fleets  and 
armies  commanded  by  men  of  confular  dignity,  and 
even  beating  fbme  of  them.  Publius  Licinius  was 
the  firft  that  invaded  Macedonia,  and  him  he  -f-  de- 
feated in  an  engagement  of  the  cavalry,  killed  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  of  his  beft  men,  and  took 
fix  hundred  prifoners.  He  furprized  the  Roman 
fleet  which  lay  at  anchor  at  Ormeum,  took  twenty 
of  their  ftore  ihips,  funk  the  reft  that  were  loaded 
with  wheat,  and  made  himfelf  mafter,  befides,  of 

four  galleys  which  had  each  five  benches  of  oars, 
g^y  He 

*  This  ftory  is  finely  embelliihed  in  Dr.  Youig's  tragedy 
of  /Ife  Brothers. 

t  Livy  has  given  us  a  defcription  of  this  aflion,  at  the  end 
of  his  forty-fecond  book.  Perfeus  offered  peace  to  thofe  he 
had  beaten  upon  as  eafy  conditions  as  if  he  himfelf  had  been 
overthrown,  bat  the  Romans  refufed  it :  They  made  it  a  rule 
indeed  never  to  make  peace  when  beaten.  The  rule  proved  % 
Viih  one  for  that  peoplei  but  can  never  be  univerfally  adopted* 
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He  fought  alfo  another  battle,  by  which  he  drove 
back  the  conful  Hoftilius,  who  was  attempting  to 
enter  his  kingdom  by  Elimia ;  and  when  the  lame 
general  was  ftealing  in  by  the  way  of  Theflaly,  he 
prefented  himfelf  before  him,  but  the  Roman  did 
not  chufe  to  Hand  the  encounter.  And  as  if  this 
war  did  not  fufficiently  employ  him,  or  the  Romans 
alone  were  not  an  enemy  refpeftable  enough,  he 
went  upon  an  expedition  againft  the  Dardanians,  in 
which  he  cut  in  pieces  ten  thoufand  of  them,  and 
brought  off  much  booty.  At  the  fame  time,  he  pri- 
vately folicited  the  Gauls,  who  dwell  near  the  Danube, 
and  who  are  called  Baftarnae.  Thefe  were  a  warlike 
people,  and  ftrong  in  cavalry.  He  tried  the  Illy- 
rians  too,  hoping  to  bring  them  to  join  him  by 
means  of  Gentius  their  king ;  and  it  was  reported 
that  the  Barbarians  had  taken  his  money,  under 
promife  of  making  an  inroad  into  Italy,  by  the 
lower  Gaul,  along  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic,  -f- 

When  this  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  the 
people*  thought  proper  to  lay  afide  all  regard  to 
intereft  and  lolicitation  in  the  choice  of  their  gene- 
rals, and  to  call  to  the  command  a  man  of  under- 
ftanding,  fit  for  the  direftion  of  great  affairs.  Such 
was  Paulus  ^milius ;  a  man  advanced  in  years 
indeed  (for  he  was  about  threefcore)  but  ftill  in  his 
full  ftrength,  and  furrounded  with  young  fons  and 
fons-in-law,  and  a  number  of  other  confiderable 
relations  and  friends,  who  all  perfuaded  him  to 
liften  to  the  people,  that  called  him  to  the  conful- 
fhip.  At  firft  he  received  the  offer  of  the  citizens 
very  coldly,  though  they  went  fo  far  as  to  .court 

and 

t  He  prafiifed  alfo  with  Eomenes  king  of  Btthynia,  and 
caufed  reprefentations  to  be  made  to  Antiochus  king  of  Syria, 
that  the  Romans  were  equally  enemies  to  aU  kings :  fiat 
Eumcnes  demanding  fifteen  hundred  talents,  a  ftop  was  put  to 
the  negotiation.  The  very  treating,  however,  with  Perfeus, 
occafioned  an  inveterate  hatred  between  the  Romans  and  their 
oM  friend  £umencs{  but  that  hatred  was  of  no  fervice  to 
Pcrfcus. 
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and  even  to  intrcat  him  •,  for  he  was  now  no  longer 
ambitious  of  that  honour:  But,  as  they  daily  at- 
tended at  his  gate,  and  loudly  called  upon  him  to 
make  his  appearance  in  the  Forum^  he  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon.  When  he  put  himfelf  among  the 
candidates,  he  looked  not  like  a  man  who  fued  for 
the  confulihip,  but  as  one  who  brought  fuccefs  a* 
long  with  him :  And  when,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
citizens,  he  went  down  into  the  Campus  Martius^ 
they  all  received  him  with  fo  intirc  a  confidence  and 
fuch  a  cordial  regard,  that  upon  their  creating  him 
conful  the  fecond  time,  they  would  not  fuffer  the 
lots  to  be  caft  for  the  provinces,  §  as  ufual,  but 
voted  him  immediately  the  direfbion  of  the  war  in  ' 
Macedonia.  It  is  faid,  that  after  the  people  had 
appointed  him  commander  in  chief  againft  Perfeus, 
and  conduced  him  home  in  a  very  fplendid  manner, 
he  found  his  daughter  Tertia,  who  was  yet  but  a 
child,  in  tears.  Upon  this,  he  took  her  in  his  arms, 
and  alked  her, "  why  fhe  wept"  ?  the  girl,  embracing 
and  kifling  him,  faid,  *'  know  you  not  then,  father, 
*'  that  Perfeus  is  dead?"  meaning  a  little  dog  of 
that  name,  which  (he  had  brought  up.  To  which 
iEmilius  replied,  "  *tis  a  lucky  incident,  child ;  I 
**  accept  the  omen."  This  particular  is  related  by 
Cicero  in  his  treatife  on  divination. 

It  was  the  cuftom  for  thofe  that  were  appointed  to 
the  confulfliip,  to  make  their  acknowledgements  to 
the  people  in  an  agreeable  fpeech  from  the  Rofirum^ 
^milius  having  aflembled  the  citizens  on  this  occa- 
fion,  told  them,  *'  he  had  applied  for  his  former 
•*  confulihip,  becaufe  he  wanted  a  command ;  but 
«*  in  this,  they  had  applied  to  him,  becaufe  they 
**  wanted  a  commander :  And  therefore,  at  prcfept, 
•*  he  did  not  hold  himfelf  obliged  to  them.  If  they 
**  could  have  the  war  better  diredked  by  another, 
**  he  would  readily  quit  the  employment ;  but  if 
**  they  placed  their  confidence  in  him,  he  expefted 

"  they 
§  Livy  fays  the  contrary. 
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**  they  would  not  interfere  with  his  orders,  or  pro- 
**  pagate  idk  reports,  but  provide  in  fiknce  what 
*'  was  ncccffary  for  the  war :  For,  if  they  wanted 
^  to  command  their  commanders,  their  expeditioDs 
**  would  be  more  ridiculous  than  ever."  It  is  not 
cafy  to  exprels  how  much  reverence  this  (peech  pro- 
curied  him  from  the  citizens,  and  what  hi^h  expc&a- 
tions  it  produced  of  the  event.  They  rejoiced  that 
they  had  pa0ed  by  the  fmooth-tongued  candidates, 
and  made  choice  of  a  general  who  had  fo  much 
freedom  of  fpcech  and  fuch  dignity  of  manner. 
Thus  the  Romans  fubmitted  like  fervants,  to  reafon 
and  virtue,  in  order  that  they  might  one  day  rule, 
and  become  mafters  of  the  world. 

That  Paulus  j£milius,  when  he  went  upon  the 
Macedonian  expedition,  had  a  profperous  voyage 
and  journey,  suid  arrived  with  fpeed  and  fafety  in 
the  catnp,  J  impute  to  his  good  fortune ;  but  when 
I  conficfer  :how  the  war  was  conducted,  and  &c 
that  the^reiMncis  of  his  cour;^e,  the  excellence  of 
his  Gountels,  «be^attachment  of  his  friends,  his  pre- 
fence  of  rmiedand  happineis  in  expedients  in  times 
o£  danger,  rail  contributed  to  his  lucceis,  I  cannot 
place  )Ius  ;«tat.'and  dtftinguiihed  aftions  to  any  ac- 
count but  Jusiown.  Indeed,  the  avarice  of  Perfeus 
may  poflibly  be  iooked  upon  as  a  fortunate  circum- 
.fiance  for  ^milius,  fince  it  blafted  and  ruined  the 
great  preparations  and  elevated  hopes  of  the  Mace- 
donians, by  a  mean  regard  to  money.  For,  the 
Baftamae  came,  at  his  requeft,  with  a  body  of  ten 
thoufand  Uorfe,  :|;  each  of  which  had  a  foot  fi>ldier 

by 

t  Livy  (XLIV.  26.)  has  well  defcribed  this  horiemaiijDd 
hif  foot-foldier.  He  (kys,  **  there  came  ten  thpuCind,  horfe, 
'<  and  as  many  foot*  who  kept  pace  wkh  the  hovfcy  and  when 
<<  any  of  die  cavalry  were  nakorfedt  they  mottited*  and  went 
*<  into  the  ranks.**  Tbev  were  tke  fame  jpcople  »wtth  thoTa 
defcribed  hy  Cae&r  in  the  firft  book  of  his  €QiQmc«Qtanes» 
where  he  is  giving  an  account  of  Arioviftus*s  army*  As  feon 
as  Perfeus  had  inielligencc  of  the  approach  of  the  BaAarnir.  be 

kmx 
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by  hLs  fide,  and  they  all  fought  for  hiir  j  men  they 
were  that  knew  not  how  to  till  the  ground,  to  feed 
cattle,  or  to  navigate  (hips,  but  whofcfole  profeflkm 
dnd  employment  was  to  fight  and  to  conqtier. 
When  thele  pitched  their  tents  in  Medica,  and 
oiingled  with  the  king's  forces,  who  brficld  them 
tall  in  their  perfons,  ready  beyond  expneffion  at 
their  cxercifes,  lofty  and  full  of  menaces  againft  the 
enemy,  the  Macedonians  were  inlpired  with  frefh 
courage  and  a  ilrong  opinion,  that  the  Romans 
would  not  be  ableto'ftand  againft  th^fe  mercenaries^ 
but  be  terrified  both  at  their  looks  and  at  their 
ftrange  and  ailonifhing  motions. 

After  Perfcus  had  nlled  his  people  witfa^fuchfpi- 
rits  and  hopes,  the  Barbarians  demanded  t>f  him  a 
thouland  pieces  of  gold  for  every  officer ;  but  the 
thoughts  of  parting  with  fuch  a  fum  almofttumed 
his  brain,  and  in  the  narrownefs  of  his  heart,  lie  rc^ 
fuied  it,  and  broke  off  the  alliance; -as  if  he  hs<d 
not  beox  at  war  with  the  Romans,  but  *a'ftewafd 
for  them,  who  was  to  give  an  exaft  account  of  bis 
whc^  expences  to  thofe  whom  he  "was  a6linga- 
gainft.  *  At  the  fame  time  the  example  of  the  ene- 
my 

tent  Aiitiffonas  to  congratulate  Clondlcus  their  king,  don* 
dicas  made  aofwer,  that  the  Gauls  could  not  marai  a  Aep 
farther  without  money;  which  Perfeus  in  his  avarice  and  ill 
policy  refttfed  to  advance. 

*  We  agree  with  the  editor  of  the  former  Engliih  tranfla^ 
don,  dbat  cheorigiald  here  it  extremely  corrupted ,  sad  rery 
diiBcolt  to  be  renored ;  and  that  it  ieems  improbable  chat-the 
ILomaos  Ihoald  have  an  army  of  an  hundred  thoufand  men*  in 
Macedonia.  But  the  improbability  leiTens,  if  we  coniider  that 
Paulus  j£milius  applied  on  this  occafion  to  the  allies,  efpeciaU 
ly  the  Achaeans,  for  what  forces  they  could  fpare,  and  if  -we 
uke  in  thofe  that  aded  on*  boacd  the  Roman  fleet,  i^milias, 
indeed^  jaft  before  the  Kattle»  expreiTes  his  aporehenfions, 
from  the  enemy's  fnperiority  in  numbers  ;  and  it  is  tror » that 
he  had  none  to  depend  upon  but  the  Romans,  who  were  com- 
paratively few.  As  for  his  Grecian  allies,  he  could  not  place 
siach  confidence  in  them*  becaufe  it  was  their  intereft  that  the 
kingdom  of  Mac^don  fhould  iland  s  and,  in  faA,  when  that 

fell. 
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my  pointed  out  to  him  better  things ;  for,  befides 
their  other  preparations,  they  had  an  hundred 
thoufand  men  coUeded  and  ready  for  their  ufc : 
and  yet  he  having  to  oppofe  fo  considerable  a  force, 
and  an  armament  Jthat  was  maintained  at  fuch  an 
extraordinary  expence,  counted  his  gold  and  iealed 
his  bagSy  as  much  afraid  to  touch  them  as  if  they 
had  belonged  to  another.  And  yet  he  was  not  de- 
fcended  from  any  Lydian  or  Phsnician  merchant, 
but  allied  to  Alexander  and  Philip,  whofe  maxim  it 
was  to  procure  empire  with  moneys  and  not  montf  by 
[empire^  and  who,  by  purfuing  that  maxim,  conquer- 
ed the  world.  For  it  was  a  common  faying,  "  that 
•*  it  wat  not  Philip,  but  Philip's  gold,  that  took 
•*  the  cities  of  Greece."  As  for  Alexander,  when 
he  went  upon  the  Indian  expedition,  and  faw  the 
Macedonians  dragging  after  them  a  heavy  and  un- 
wieldy load  of  Perfian  wealth,  he  firft  fet  fire  to  the 
royal  carriages,  and  then  perfuaded  the  reft  to  do 
the  fame  to  theirs,  that  they  might  move  forward  to 
the  war,  light  and  unencumbered :  Whereas  Pcrfcus, 
though  he  and  his  children  and  his  kingdom  over- 
flowed 

fell,  fevere  tribunals  were  fet  up  in  Greece,  and  the  (hadow  of 
liberty*  which  remained  to  it,  was  loft. 

That  tranflation,  however,  has  given  a  turn  to  the  paflage 
ouite  different  from  the  fenfe  that  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Greek  and  the  whole  context.  It  runs  thns-^/*«r  though  be 
hoi  nuidifuch  *vaft  freparattons^  though  he  had  pnntf  in  the  trta- 
fun  /Mcient  i§  pay  an  hundred  thou/and  men,  &€•  How  does 
this  give  us  any  idea  of  the  Romans  bcbg  inftrudors  [I^J^k^* 
Ko^oiJ  to  Perfeus  in  point  of  expence  f 

The  Greek,  in  Bryan's  edition,  is  xfft  Mo^iuiXtfc  t%x*t  ns:M*g 

An  anonymous  mantifcript  copy  has  it  thus— -vk  anv  rvc  n* 

^OfflUVfKf    [tV J    ^iK»  fAV^IA^C    &c. 

But  mmv  is  a  bad  alteration,  becaufe  it  implies  that  foch 
immenfe  forces  were  collected  without  any  ftores  or  pro- 
viiions  for  them  ;  and  the  word  m  we  have  put  in  brackets^ 
becaufe  it  has  nothing  to  do  there.  If  the  corredion  was 
made  by  fome  librarian,  probably  he  thought  the  word  «iiv 
fignifies  beiides,  whereas  it  fignifies  only  withQutm 
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ik>wed  with  wealthy  would  iiot  purehafe  his  prefer- 
vadon  at  the  expence  of  a  fmall  part  of  it,  but,  was 
carried  a  wealthy  captive  to  Rome,  and  (hewed  that 
people  what  immenle  fums  he  had  faved  and  laid  up 
for  them. 

Nay,  he  not  only  deceived  and  feht  away  riie 
Gauls,  but   alfo  impofed  upon  Gentius  kipg   of 
the  lUyrians,  whom  he  prevailed  with  to  join  him, 
in  confideration  of  a  fubfidy  of  three  hundred  ta^ 
lents.   .He  went  fo  far  as  to  order  the  money  to  be 
counted  before  that  prince's  envoys,  and  fufFered 
them  to  put  their  fed  upon  it.    Gentius^  thinking 
his  demands  were  anfwered,  in  violation  of  all  the 
laws  of  honour  and  juftice,  feized  and  imprifoned  the 
Roman  Ambafiadors  who  were  at  his  court.     Per* 
feus  now  concluded  that  there  was  no  need  of  money 
to  draw  his  ally  into  the  war,  fince  he  had  unavokia-^. 
bly  plunged  himfelf  into  it^  by  an  open  inilance  of 
▼lolence,  and  an  aft  c^  hoftility  which  would  admit 
of  no  excufe,  and  therefore  he  defrauded  the  unhap- 
py man  of  the  three  hundred  talents,  and  without 
die  leaft  concern  beheld  him^  his  wife  and  children 
in  a  Ihort  time  after,  dragged  from  their  kingdom, 
by  the  Prsetor  Lucius  Anicius,  who  was  fent  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  againft  Gentius. 

>Ecniltus,  baying  to  do  with  fuch  an  adverfary  as 
Perfeusi  defpifed  indeed  the  man,  yet  could  not  but 
admire  his  preparations  and  his  ftrength.  For  he 
had  four  thoufand  horfe,  and  near  forty  thoufand 
foot  who  compofed  the  Phalanx:  and  being  en- 
camped  by  the  fea-fide  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olym- 
pus, in  a  place  that  was  perfeftly  inacceflible,  and 
ftrengthened  on  every  fide  with  fortifications  of 
wood,  he  lay  free  from  all  apprchenfions,  perfuaded 
that  he  fliould  wear  out  the  conful  by  protrafting 
the  time  and  exhaofting  his  treafures.  But  ^mi- 
lius,  always  vigilant  and  attentive,  weighed  every 
expedient  and  method  of  attack ;  and  perceiving 
that  the  foldiers,  through  the  want  of  difcipline  in 

Vol.  11.  T  time 
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time  paft,  were  impatient  of  delay,  and  ready  ta 
dictate  to  their  general  things  impoflible  to  be  exc« 
cuted,  he  reproved  them  with  great  feverity,  or- 
dering them  not  to  intermeddle,  or  give  attention  to 
any  thing  but  their  own  perfons  and  their  arms, 
that  they  might  be  in  readinefs  to  ufe  their  fwords 
as  became  Romans,  when  their  commander  (hould 
ffive  them  an  opportunity.  He  ordered  alfo  the 
fentinels  to  keep  watch  without  their  *  pikes,  that 
they  might  guard  the  better  againft  fleep,  when 
they  were  fenfible  that  they  had  nothing  to  defimd 
themfelves  with  againft  the  enemy,  who  might  at- 
tack them  in  the  night. 

But  his  men  complained  the  moft  of  want  of  wa- 
ter ;  for  only  a  little,  and  that  but  indifierent,  flow-» 
ed,  or  rather  came  drop  by  drop,  from  fomc  Iprings 
near  the  fea.  In  this  extremity,  JGmilius,  feeing 
mount  Olympus  before  him,  very  high  and  covered 
with  trees,  conjedbured  from  their  verdure,  that 
there  muft  be  iprings  in  it  which  would  difchaiM 
themfelves  at  the  bottom,  and  therefore  caufed  te- 
veral  pits  and  wells  to  be  dug  at  the  foot  of  it. 
Thefe  were  foon  filled  with  clear  water,  which  ran 
into  them  with  the  greater  force  and  rapidity,  be- 
caufe  it  had  been  confined  before. 

Some,  however,  deny,  that  there  are  any  hidden 
iburces  conftantly  provided  with  water  in  the  places 
from  which  it  flows ;  nor  will  they  allow  the  dif- 
charge  to  be  owing  to  the  opening  of  a  vein  \  bat 
they  will  have  it,  that  the  water  is  formed  inftanu- 
neoufly,  from  the  condenfadon  of  vapours,  and 
that  by  the  coldnefs  and  preflfure  of  the  earth  a  moift 
vapour  is  rendered  fluid.    For,  as  the  breaftsof 

women 

^  Livy  fays,  nvitbcut  thtir  Jhields ;  the  rea(bo  of  which  wat 
thisy  the  Roman  fhields  being  long,  they  might  reft  their  heads 
upon  them,  and  fleep  Handing,  i^milius,  however,  made 
one«order  in  favour  or  the  foldiers  upon  guard  ;  .for  he  order* 
ed  them  to  be  relieved  at  noon,  wncreas  before  they  afed  t» 
be  upon  duty  all  day. 
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Women  are  not,  like  veflels,  ftored  with  milk  al- 
ways ready  to  flow,  but  prepare  and  change  the 
nutriment  that  is  in  then!  into  milk  ;  fo  the  cold 
and  fpringy  places  of  the  ground,  have  not  a  quan- 
tity of  water  hid  within  them,  which  as  from  re- 
fervoirs  always  full,  can  be  fuf&cient  to  fupply  large 
(beams  and  rivers ;  but  by  compreffing  and  con- 
denfing  the  vapours  and  the  air,  they  convert  them 
into  water.  Aiid  fuch  places  being  opened,  afford 
that  element  freely,  juft  as  the  breafts  of  women  do 
milk  from  their  being  fucked,  by  comprefling  and 
liquefying  the  yapour ;  whereas  the  earth  that  re- 
mains idle  and  undug,  cannot  produce  any  water, 
becaufe  it  wants  that  motion  which  alone  is  the  true 
caufe  of  it. 

But  thofe  that  teach  this  doftrine,  give  occa- 
fion  to  the  fceptical  to  obferve,  that  by  parity  of 
reaibn  there  is  no  blood  in  animals,  but  that  the 
wound  produces  it,  by  a  change  in  the  flefli  and 
fpirits,  which  that  imprefiion  renders  fluid.  Be- 
fides  that  doctrine  is  refuted  by  thofe  who  digging 
deep  in  the  earth  to  undermine  fome  fortification, 
or  to  fearch  for  metals,  meet  with  deep  rivers,  not 
colleAed  by  little  and  little,  which  would  be  the 
cafe,  if  they  were  produced  at  the  inilant  the  earth 
was  opened,  but  rufhing  upon  them  at  once  in 
great  abundance.  And  it  often  happens  upon  the 
breaking  of  a  great  rock,  that  a  quantity  of  water 
iflues  out,  which  as  fuddenly  ceafes.  So  much  for 
fprings. 

^milius  fate  ftill  for  fome  days,  and  it  is  faid 
that  there  never  were  two  great  armies  fo  near  each 
other,  that  remained  fo  quiet.  But  trying  and  con- 
fidering  every  thing,  he  got  information  that  there 
was  one  way  only  left  unguarded,  which  lay  through 
Perrhaebia,  by  Pythium  and  Petra  ;  and  conceiving 
greater  hope  from  the  defencelcfs  condition  of  the 
place,  than  fear  froni  its  rugged  and  difficult  ap- 

T  2  pearance. 
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pearance,  he  ordered  the  matter  to  be  confidcred 
m  council. 

Scipio,  furnamcd  Nafica,  fon-in-law  to  Scipio- 
Africanus,  who  afterwards  was  a  Icadins  man  in 
the  fenate,  was  the  firft  that  offered  to  head  the  troops 
in  taking  this  circuit  to  come  at  the  enemy.  And 
after  bim  Fabius  Maximus,  the  eidefl:  fon  of  ^mi- 
lius,  though  be  was  yet  but  a  youth,  exprefied  his 
readinefs  to  undertake  the  encerprife.  ^milius,  de- 
lighted with  this  circumftancc,  gave  them  a  dctach- 
ment«  not  fo  large  indeed  as  Polybius  gives  account 
of,  but  the  number  that  Nafica  mentions  in  a  (hort 
letter  wherein  he  defcribes  this  action  to  a  certain 
king. .  They  had  three  thoufand  Italians,  who  were 
not  Romans,  and  five  thoufand  men  befides,  who 
compofed  the  left  wing^  To  thefe  Nafica  added  an 
hundred  and  twenty  horfc,  and  two  hundred  Thra- 
cians  and  Cretans  intermixed,  who  were  of  the 
troops  of  Harpalus. 

With  this  detachment  he  began  to  march  towards 
the  fea,  and  encamped  at  Heracleum,  *  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  fail  round,  and  come  upon  the  enemy's 
camp  behind  )  but  when  his  foldiers  had  fupt,  and 
night  came  on,  he  explained  to  the  officers  his  real 
dcfign,  and  diredtcd  them  to  take  a  different  rout- 
Purfuing  this,  without  lofs  of  time,  he  arrived  at 
Pythium,  where  he  ordered  his  men  to  take  fomc 
refl.  At  this  place  Olympus  is  ten  furlongs  and 
ninety  fix  feet  in  height,  as  it  is  fignified  in  the  in* 
fcription  made  by  Xenagoras  the  fon  of  Eumclus, 
the  man  that  meafured  it :  The  geometricians^  in- 
deed, affirm,  that  there  is  no  mountain  in  the  world 
more  than  ten  furlongs  high,  nor  fea  above  that 
depth  ;  yet  it  appears  that  Xenagoras  did  not  take 

the 

*  The  ConAil  gave  oat  that  they  were  to  go  on  board  th« 
fleet,  which  under  the  command  of  O^vius  the  Praetor  lay 
upon  the  coaft,  in  order  to  wafte  the  maritime  parts  of^Mace* 
donia,  and  fo  to  draw  Perfeusfrodi  h^  camp. 
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the  height  in  a  carelefs  manner,  but  regularly,  and 
with  proper  inftrumcnts, 

Nsifica  palTed  the  night  there.  Perfcus,  for  his 
part,  feeing  iEmilius  lie  quiet  in  his  camp,  had  not 
the  ieaft  thought  of  the  danger  that  threatned  him ; 
but  a  Cretan  dcferter,  who  dipt  from  Scipio  by  the 
way,  came  and  informed  him  of  the  circuit  the  Ro- 
mans were  taking  in  order  to  furprife  him.  This 
news  put  him  in  great  confufion,  yet  he  did  not 
remove  his  camp  i  he  only  fent  ten  thoufand  fo- 
reign mercenaries  and  two  thoufand  Macedonians 
under  Milo,  with  orders  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  the 
heights  with  all  poflible  expedition.  Polybius  re* 
lates  that  the  Romans  fell  upon  them  while  they 
were  afleep,  but  Nafica  tells  us  there  was  a  (harp 
and  dangerous  conflid  for  the  heights ;  that  he  him- 
felf  killed  a  Thracian  mercenary  who  engaged  him^' 
by  piercing  him  through  the,  breaft  with  his  fpear ; 
and  that  the  enemy  being  routed,  and  Milo  put  to 
a  fhaoieful  flight  without  his  arms  and  in  his  under 

farment  only,  he  purfued  them  without  any  fort  of 
azard^  and  led  his  party  down  into  the  plain.  Per* 
,feus  terrified  at  this  difafter,  and  difappointed  in  his 
hopes,  decamped  and  retired.  Yet  he  was  under  a 
neceffity  of  fbopping  before  Pydna,  and  rifquing  a 
battle,  it  he  did  not  chufe  to  divide  his  army  to  ♦ 
garrifbn  his  towns,  and  there  expedt  the  enemy, 
who,  when  once  entered  into  his  country,  could  not 
be  driven  out  without  great  flaughter  and  blood- 
flied. 

His  friends  reprefepted.to  him,  that  his  army  was 

ftill  fuperior  in  numbers,  and  that  they  would  fi^ht 

T  3  with 

*  His  beft  friends  advifed  him  to  garrifon  his  ftrongeft  ci- 
ties with  his  befl  troops,  and  to  lengthen  out  the  war,  expe» 
rience  having  (hewn  that  the  Macedonians  were  bcstter  able  to 
defend  cities,  than  the  Romans  were  to  take  them  ;  but  this 
opinion  the  king  rejected  from  this  cowardly  principle,  that 
perhaps  the  town  he  chofe  for  his  refidence  might  be  firft  be« 
ncgcd* 
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with  great  refolution  in  defence  of  their  wives  and 
children,  and.  in  fight  of  their  king,  who  was  a 
partner  in  th^ir  danger.  Encouraged  by  this  re- 
prefeptatioi),  he  fixed  his  camp  there ;  he  prepared 
for  battle,  viewed  the  country,  and  afligned  each 
officer  his  poft,  as  intending  to  meet  the  Romans 
when  they  came  off  their  march*  The  field  where 
he  encamped,  was  fit  for  the  Pbalanxj  which  re- 
quired plain  and  even  ground  to  a£b  in ;  near  it  was 
a  chain  of  little  hills,  proper  for  the  light-armed  to 
retreat  to,  and  to  wheel  about  from  to  the  attack; 
and  through  the  middle  ran  the  rivers  JEfon  and 
Leucus,  which,  though  not  very  deep,  becaufe  it 
was  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  were  likely  to  give 
the  Romans  fomc  trouble, 

^milius  having  joined  Nafica,  marched  in  good 
order  againft  the  enemy.  But  when  he  faw  the 
fiifpofition  and  the  number  of  their  forces,  he  was 
aftoni(hed,  and  ftood  ftill  to  confider  what  was 
proper  to  be  done.  Hereupon,  the  young  officers 
eager  for  the  engagement,  and  particularly  Nafica, 
fluftied  with  his  fuccefs  at  Mount  Clympus,  prefled 
up  to  him,  and  begged  of  him  to  lead  them  for- 
ward without  delay.  .£milius  only  fmiled,  and 
faid,  "  my  friend,  if  I  was  of  your  age,  I  (hould 
^*  certainly  do  fo :  but  the  many  viftories  I  have 
*'  gained,  have  made  me  obferve  the  errors  of  the 
*'  vanquifhed,  and  forbid  me  to  give  battle,  imme- 
«'  diately  after  a  march,  to  an  army  well  drawn  up 
f *  and  every  way  prepared." 

Then  he  ordered  the  foremoft  ranks,  who  were 
in  fight  of  the  enemy,  to  prefent  a  front,  as  if 
they  were  ready  to  engage,  and  the  rear,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  mark  oiit  a  camp,  and  throw  up  intrench- 
ments ;  after  which,  he  made  the  battalions  wheel 
off  by  degrees,  beginning  with  thofe  next  the 
foldicrs  at  work,  fo  that  their  difpofition  was 
infenfibly  changed,  and  his  whole  army  encamped 
iwithout  noife. 

When 
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When  chejr  had  fupt,    and    were  thinking  of 
nothing  but  going  to  reft,  on  a  fudden  the  moon, 
which  was  then  at  full,  and    very  high,    began 
to  be  darkened,    and,    after  changing  into  vart- 
ous  colours,   was  at  laft  totally  *  eclipfed.    The 
Romans,  according  to  their  cuftom,  made  a  great 
noife  by  ilriking  upon  veflels  of  brafs,  and  held 
up  lighted  faggots  and  torches  in  the  air,  in  or- 
der to  recall  her  light ;  but  the  Macedonians  did 
no  fuch  thing;   horror    and    aftonilhment  feized 
their  whole  camp,  and  a  whifper  palled  among  the 
multitude,  that  this  appearance  portended  the  fall 
of  the  king.     As  for  ^milius,  he  was  not  entirely 
unacquainted  with  this  matter;  he  had  heard  of 
the  ecliptic  inequalities  which  bring  the  moon  at 
certain  periods,  under  the  (hadow  of  the  earth,  and 
darken  her,  till  fhe  has  paft  that  quarter  of  obfcu- 
rity,  and  receives  light  from  the  fun  again.    Never- 
tbelefs,  as  he  was  wont  to  afcribe  moft  events  to  the 
deity,  was  a  religious  obferver  of  facrifices  and  of  the 
art  of  divination,  he  offered  up  to  the  moon  eleven 
heifers,  as  loon  as  he  faw  her  regain  her  former 
luftre.     At  break  of  day,  he  alfo  facrificed  oxen  to 
Hercules,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  without  any 
aufpicious  (ign ;  but  in  the  twenty-firft  the  defired 
tokens  appeared,  and  he  announced  vidlory  to  his 
troops,  provided  they  f  ftood  upon  the  defenfive. 

T  4  At 

*  Livy  tells  ai,  that  Sulpitias  Gallus,  one  of  the  Roman 
triboBes  foretold  thiseclipie;  firft  to  the  ConfuU  and  then 
with  his  leave  to  the  army»  wfaere.by  that  ten-or  which  ecliofes 
were  wont  to  breed  in  ignorant  minds,  was  entirely  talcen 
oflT,  and  the  foldiers  more  and  more  difpofed  to  confde  in  offi- 
cers of  fe  great  wifdom»  and  of  fnch  general  knowledge. 

t  Here  we  fee  iEmilius  availed  himfelf  of  augury,  to  bring 
kl«  froopi  the  more  readily  to  comply  with  what  he  knew  was 
BMfll  f/«dent«  He  was  fenfible  of  their  eagemefs  and  impe-- 
snofity,  bat  he  was  fenfible  at  the  fame  time  that  coolnefs  and 
cnlm  valour  w«s  more  neceifary  to  be  exerted  againfl  the  Ma- 
oedoniaa  Pktlanx,  which  was  not  inferior  in  courage  and  dif« 

cipline* 
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ihould  be  happy.  But  the  god  attended  to  the 
prayers  of  iEnailius ;  for  he  begged  for  vidory  and 
luccefs  with  hisfword  in  his  hand,  and  fought  while 
he  implored  the  divine  aidr  Yet  one  :|:  Pofidonius, . 
who  fays  he  lived  in  thofe  times,  and.  was  prefent  at 
that  a&ion,  in  the  hiftory  of  Perfeus  which  he 
/wrote  in  fevcral  books,  affirms,  that  it  was  not  out 
of  cowardice,  nor  under  pretence  of  offering  facrifice 
that  he  quitted  the  field,  butbecaufe  the  day  before 
the  fight,  he  received  a  hurt  on  his  leg  from  the 
kick  of  a  horfe ;  that  when  the  battle  came  on, 
chough  very  much  indifpofed,  and  diffuaded  by  his. 
friends,  he  conunanded  one  of  his  horfes  to  be 
brought,  mounted  him,  and  charged,  without  a 
breaft-plate,  at  the  head  of  the  Phalanx  \  and  that, 
amidft  the  ihower  of  miflive  weapons  of  all  kinds, 
lie  was  ftruck  with  a  javelin  of  iron,  not  indeed 
with  the  point,  but  it  glanced  in  fuch  a  manner 
upon  his  left  fide,  that  it  not  only  rent  his  clothes. 
Inn  gave  him  a  bruife  in  the  flefh,  the  mark  of  which 
lemained  a  long  time.  This  is  what  Pofidonius  fays 
in  defence  of  Perfeus. 

The  Romans,  who  engaged  the  PbalanXy  being 
unable  to  btrak  it,  Salius,  a  Pelignian  officer, 
fhatched  the  enf^n  of  his  company,  and  threw  it 
among  the  enemy.  Hereupon  the  Pekgnians  rulh- 
ing  forward  to  recover  it,  for  the  Italians  look  upon 
it  as  a  great  crime  and  difgrace  to  abaodon  their 
ftandard,  a  dreadful  confiifk,  and  Qavghter  on  both 
fides  enfued.  The  Romans  attempted  te  cut  the 
pikes  of  the  Macedonians  afunder  with  their  fwords, 
to  beat  them  back  with  their  fhields,  or  to  put  them 
by  with  their  hands:  but  the  Macedonians  hold- 
ing 

X  This  could  not  be  Pofidonius  of  Aparoea,  who  wrote  a 
continuation  of  Poly bius*s  hiftory  ;  for  that  Pofidonius  west 
CO  Rome  during  the  confulihip  of  Marcelliis,  a  hundred  and 
dghteen  years  after  this  hattle:  Plutarch  indeed  feems  to 
have  .t$ken  him  either  for  a  counterfeit*  or  a  writer  of  no 
account,  when  he  calls  him  mm  Pofidonius^  nvbe  tells  us  be  lived 
at  that  time. 
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ing  diem  fteady  with  both  hands,  pierced  their 
adverfaries  through  their  armour,  for  neither  (hield 
nor  corilec  was  proof  againft  the  f  pike.  The 
Pelignians  and  Marrucinians  were  thrown  headlong 
down,  who  without  any  fort  of  difcretion,  or  rather 
^ith  a  brutal  fury,  had  expofed  themielves  t» 
wounds,  and  run  upon  certain  death.  The  firft 
line  thus  cut  in  pieces,  thofe  that  were  behind  were 
forced  to  give  back,  and  though  they  did  not  (iy^ 
jet  they  retreated  towards  mount  Olocrus.  JEmilius 
feeing  this,  rent  his  clothes,  as  Polidonius  tells  us. 
He  was  reduced  almoft  to  defpair,  to  find  that  part 
of  his  men  had  retired,  and  that  the  reft  declined 
the  combat  with  z  Phalanx  which,  by  reafon  of  the 
pikes  that  defended  it  on  all  fides  like  a  rampart^ 
appeared  impenetrable  and  invincible.  But  as  the 
unevenne&  of  the  ground  and  the  large  extent  of 
the  front  would  not  permit  their  bucklers  to  be 
Joined  through  the  whole,  he  obferved  feveral 
interftices  and  openings  in  the  Macedonian  line ; 
as  it  happens  in  great  armies,  according  to  the 
,  different  efforts  of  the  combatants,  who  in  one 
part  prds  forward,  and  in  another  are  forced  to 
give  back.  For  this  reafon,  he  divided  his  troops, 
with  all  poffible  expedition,  into  platoons,  which 
he  ordered  to  throw  themfelves  into  the  void  fpaces 
erf  the  enemy's  front;  and  fo,  not  to  engage  with 
the  whole  at  once,  but  to  make  many  imprdTions  at 
the  fame  time  in  different  parts.  Thefe  *  orders 
being  given  by  ^milius  to  the  officers,  and  by 

the 

t  This  Ihewi  the  advantage  which  the  pike  has  oret  the 
broad  fword  ;  and  the  bayonet  is  ftill  better,  becaafe  it  givee 
the  Soldier  the  free  ufe  of  his  mufquet,  without  being  en- 
cumbered with  a  pike,  and  when  fcrued  to  the  maiqaet^ 
fapplies  the  place  of  a  pike. 

•  On  the  firft  appearance  of  this,  Perfeus  flionld  hare  charg- 
ed the  Romans  very  briflcly  with  his  horie,  and  by  that  means 
have  given  his  infantry  time  to  recover  themfelves ;  but  in^ 
ftead  of  this,  they  bafely  provided  for  their  own  fafety  by  a 
pretipiute  £ight. 
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the  oncers  tq  the  foldiers^  they  imtnediately  made 
their  way  between  the  pikes,  wherever  there  was 
an  opening ;  which  was  no  fponer  done,  than  ibmc 
took  the  enemy  in  flaAk,  wber^  they  were  quite 
cxpofed,  while  others  fetched  a  compafs,  and 
attacked  them  in  the  rear :  thus  was  the  PhaloHX 
feon  broken,  and  it's  ftrength,  which  depended  upon 
one  united  effort,  was  po  more.  When  they  came 
to  fight,  man  with  man^  and  party  with  party,  the 
Macedonians  had  only  (hort  Iwords  to  ftrike  the 
ftrong  (hields  of  the  Roman$  that  reached  from 
head  to  foot,  and  flight  bucklers  tq  oppofe  to  the 
Koman  fwords,  which,  by  rgafon  of  their  weight 
^d  the  Force  with  which  they  were  managed, 
pierced  through  all  their  armour  to  their  bodies^ 
to  that  they  maintsuned  their  ground  with  difficulty^ 
and  in  the  end  were  entirely  routed. 

It  was  here,  however,  that  the  greateft  efforts  were 
made  on  both  fides ;  and  here,  Marcus  the  Ion  of 
Cato,  and  fon-in-law  to  iSmiiius,  after  furprifing 
z&s  of  valour,  unfortunately  loft  his  fword.  As  he 
was  a  youth  who  had  received  all  the  advantages  of 
education,  and  who  owed  to  (b  illuftrious  a  father 
extraordinary  inftances  of  virtue,  he  was  perfuaded 
that  he  had  better  die,  than  leave  fuch  a  ipoU  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  He,  therefore,  fle^  through 
the  ranks,  and  wherever  he  happened  to  fee  any  of 
his  friends  or  acquaintance,  he  told  them  his  mif- 
fortune,  and  begged  their  affiftance.  A  number  of 
brave  young  men  was  thus  coUcdled,  who  following 
their  leader  with  equal  ardour,  foon  traverfed  their 
own  army,  and  fell  upon  the  Macedonians.  After 
a  fliarp  confli&  and  dreadful  carnage,  the  enemy 
was  driven  back,  and  the  ground  being  Idf^ 
vacant,  the  Romans  fought  for  the  Iword,  which 
with  much  difficulty  was  found  under  a  heap 
of  arms  and  dead  bodies.  Tranfported  with  this 
fuccei^  they  charged  thofe  that  remained  unbroken, 
with^fini  greater  eagemefs  and  Ihouts  of  triumph. 

The 
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The  three  thoufand  Macedonians,  who  were  all 
feleft  men,  kept  their  ftation,  and  maintained  the 
fight,  but  at  laft  were  intirely  cut  off.  The  reft 
fled ;  and  terrible  was  the  flaughter  of  thofe.  The 
field  and  the  fides  of  the  hills  weie  covered  with 
the  dead,  and  the  river  Leucus  which  the  RomanH 
crofled  the  day  after  the  battle,  was  even  then  mixc 
with  blood.  For  it  is  faid,  that  above  twenty-five 
thoufand  were  killed  on  the  Macedonian  fide; 
whereas  the  Romans,  according  to  Pofidonius,  loft 
but  one  hundred ;  Nafica  fays,  only  fourfcore.  ^ 

This  great  battle  was  fbon  decided ;  for  it  began 
at  the  §  ninth  hour,  and  vidtory  dechued  herfelf 
befi^re  the  tenth.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was 
employed  in  the  purfuit,  which  was  continued  for 
the  ipace  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,  fo 
that  it  was  far  in  the  nislit  when  they  returned. 
The  fervants  went  with  torches  to  meet  their  mafters, 
and  conduced  them  with  Ihouts  of  joy,  to  their 
tents,  which  they  had  illuminated,  and  adorned 
with  crowns  of  -f  ivy  and  laurel. 

But  the  general  himfelf  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief.  For,  of  the  two  fons  that  ferved  under  him, 
the  youngeft,  whom  he  moft  loved,  and  who,  of 
all  the  brothers,  was  moft  happily  formed  fi^r 
virtue,  was  not  to  be  found.  He  was  naturally 
brave  and  ambitious  of  honour,  and  withal  ||  very 
young,  he  concluded  that  his  inexperience  had  en- 
gaged 

X  Utterly  iinpoffible  f  if  the  circumftances  of  the  fight  are 
considered ;  but  Livy's  account  is  loft. 

f  t.  e.  three  in  the  afternoon. 

t  The  laurel  was  facred  to  ApolIo»  and  the  ivy  to  Bacchus. 
Bacchai»  who  is  fometimes  fuppofcd  to  be  the  fame  with  Her* 
coles,  was  a  warrior,  and  we  read  of  his  expedition  into  India* 
Bat  the  Roman  cuflom  of  adorning  the  tents  of  the  vi^rs  with 
ivy»  the  plant  of  Bacchus,  miight  arife  from  a  more  £mple 
caaie ;  Ccfar,  in  his  third  book  of  the  civil  wars,  fays  thai  in 
Pompey'f  camp  he  found  the  tent  of  Lentulus  and  fome  others 
covered  with  ivy :  fo  fure  had  they  made  thcmfclves  of  the 
▼i^ory* 

H  He  was  then  ia  his  feventeenth  year. 
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^^ed  him  too  {zx  in  the  hotted  of  the  battle,  and 
that  he  was  certainly  kilkd.  The  whole  army  were 
fenfible  of  his  forrow  and  diftreis ;  and  leavii^  their 
£ipper,  they  ran  out  with  torches,  fome  to  the  ge- 
neral's tent,  and  fbme  out  of  the  trenches  to  feek 
him  among  the  firit  of  the  (lain.  A  profound  me- 
Iftncholy  reigned  in  the  camp,  while  the  field  re- 
ibunded  with  the  cries  of  thofe  that  called  upon 
Scipio.  For,  ia  admirably  had  nature  tempered 
him,  that  he  was  very  early  marked  out  by  the 
world,  as  a  perfon  beyond  the  reft  of  the  youth, 
tikely  to  excel  in  the  arts  both  of  war  and  of  civil 
government. 

It  was  now  very  late,  and  he  was  almoft  giveit 
up,  when  he  returned  from  the  purfuit»  with  two 
Qr  three  friends,  covered  with  the  frefh  blood  of 
the  fbe,  like  a  generous  young  hound,  carried  too 
far  by  the  charms  of  the  chafe.  This  is  that  Scipio, 
who  afterwards  deftroyed  Carthage  and  Numantia, 
and  was  incomparably  the  firft,  both  in  virtue  and 
power,  of  the  Romans  of  his  time.  Thus  fortune 
did  not  chufe  at  prefent  to  make  JEmitius  pay  for 
the  favour  (he  did  him,  but  deferred  it  to  another 
opportunity;  and  therefore  he  enjoyed  this  viftory 
with  full  fatisfa6lion. 

As  for  Perfeus,  he  fled,  from  Pydna  to  Pella. 
with  his  cavalrj'  which  had  fuffered  no  lofs.  When 
the  foot  overtook  them,  they  reproached  them  as 
cowards  and  traitors,  pulled  them  off  their  horfes, 
and  wounded  feveral  of  them  \  fo  that  the  king 
dreading  the  confequences  of  the  tumult,  turned 
his  horfe  out  of  the  common  road,  and,  left  he  fliould 
be  known,  wrapt  up  his  purple  robe,  and  put  it 
before  him ;  he  alfo  took  off  his  diadem,  and  carried 
it  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  might  converfe  the  more 
conveniently  with  his  friend^,  alighted  from  his 
horfe  and  led  him.  But  they  all  flunk  away  from 
him,  by  degrees ;  one  under  pretence  of  tying  his 
flioe,  another  of  watering  his  horfe,  and  a  third  of 

being 
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being  thirfty  himfelf :  not  that  they  were  fo  much 
afraid  of  the  enemy,  as  of  the  cruelty  of  Perfeu9» 
who,  exafperated  with  his  misfortunes,  fbughl  to  lay 
the  Uame  of  his  nufcarriage  on  any  body  but  him^ 
fclf.     He  entered  Pella  in  the  night,  where  he 
killed  with  his  poniard  £u£his  and  Eudaeus^  two 
of  his  treafurers ;  who,  when  they  waited  upon  him 
had  found  fault  with  fonie  of  his  proceeding  and 
provoked  him  by  an  unfeafonable  liberty:  or  admo- 
nition.    Ifereupon,  every  body  forfook  him,  except 
£vaadcr  the  Cretan,  Archedamus  the  £tolian,  and 
Neon  the  Boeotian :  nor  did  any  of  his  foldiers  fol- 
low him,  but  the  Cretans,  who  were  not  attached  to 
his  perfon,  but  to  his  money,  as  bees  are  to  the 
honey-comb.    For  he  carried  great  treafure  along 
with  him,  and  ^  fuffered  them  to  take  out  of  it 
cups  and  bowls,  and  other  veflels  of  gold  and  filvert 
to  the  value  of  fifty  talents.    But  wheii  he  came  td 
Amphipolis,  and  from  thence  to  *  Alepfus^.  hi$ 
fears  a  little  abating,  he  funk  again  into  his  old 
and  inborn  diftemper  of  avarice;  he  lamented  ta 
his  friends,  that  he  had  inadvertently  given  up  to 
the  Cretans  fome  of  the  gold  plate  of  Alexander 
the  great,  and  he  applied  to  thofe  that  had  it,  and 
even  begged  of  them  with  tears,  to  return  it  him 
for  the  value  in  money.    Thofe  that  knew  him  well, 
eaiily  difcovered  that  he  was  ||  playing  the  Cretan  wHb 
the  Cretans ;  but  fuch  as  were  prevailed  upon  to  give 
up  the  plate,  loft  all,  for  he  never  paid  the  money. 
Thus  he  got  thirty  talents  from  his  friends^  which 
foon   after  were  to  come  into  the   hands  of  hit 
enemies,  and  with  thefe  he  failed  to  Samothrace^ 

where 

X  He  was  afraid  to  give  it  them,  left  the  Macedonians  out 
of  fpite  (hoald  take  all  the  reft. 

*  A  manufcript  copy  has  it  Galepfus,  probably  upon  the 
authority  of  Livy. 

Ij  It  was  an  ancient  proverb,  the  Cretans  an  always  UarJ* 
St.  Paul  has  quoted  it  from  Callimachns. 
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where  he  took  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Caftor  and 
Pollux,  t 

I  The  Macedonians  have  always  had  the  charafter 
of  being  lovers  of  their  kings ;  but  now,  as  if  the 
chief  bulwark  of  their  conftitution   were    broken 
downf  and  all  were  fallen  with  it;  they  fubmired  to 
iEmiliuS)  and  in  two  days  he  was  mafter  of  all 
Macedonia.    This  feems  to  give  fome  countenance' 
to  thofc  who  impute  thefe  events  to  fortune.    A 
prodigy,  which  happened  at  Amphipolis  teftificd 
alfo  the  favour  of  the  gods.    The  conful  was  ofier-^ 
ing  facrifice  there,  and  the  facred  ceremonies  werb 
b^un,  when  a  flafh  of  lightening  fell  upon  the; 
altar,  and  at  once  confumed  and  confecrated  the 
vi6lim.    But  the  (hare  which  fame  had  in  this 
affair,  exceeds  both  that  prodigy  and  what  they  tell 
us  of  his  good  fortune.  ,  For,  the  fourth  day  after 
Perfeus  was  beaten  at  Pydna,  as  the  people  were  at 
the  equellrian  games  in  Rome,  a  report  was  fuddenly 
fpread  in  the  fii^il  feats  of  the  theatre,  that  ^milius 
had  gained  a  great  battle  over  Perfeus,  and  over- 
turned the  kingdom  of  Macedon.     The  news  was 
made  public  in  a  moment,  the  multitude  clapped 
their  hands  and  fet  up  great  acclamations,  and  it 

pafled 

t  He  carried  with  him  two  thourand  talents. 

II  When  Perfeus  was  at  Amphipolis,  being  afraid  that  tiie 
inhabitants  would  take  him  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  Romans, 
lie  came  ont  with  Philip  the  only  child  he  had  with  him,  and 
having  mounted  the  tribanaU  began  to  fpeak;  but  his  tears 
flowed  fofaft>  that,  after  feveral  trials,  he  found  it  impracti- 
cable to  proceed.  Defcending  again  from  the  tribunal,  he 
fpoke  to  Evander,  who  then  went  up  to  fupply  his  place,  and 
bcf  an  to  fpeak ;  but  the  people  who  hated  him,  rcfuicd 
to  hear  him,  crying  out,  **  Be  gone,  be  gone;  we  are  refolded 
«*  not  to  expofe  ourfelves,  our  wives,  and  our  children,  for 
•<  your  fakes.  Fly  therefore,  and  leave  us  to  make  the  beft 
•*  terms  we  can  with  the  conquerors."  Evander  had  been  the 
principal  ador  in  the  aiTaflination  of  Eumenes,  and  was  after* 
wards  difpatched  in  Samothrace  by  order  of  Perfeus,  who  waa 
afraid  that  Evander  would  accufc  him  as  the  author  of  diat 
murder* 
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palled  current  that  day  in  the  city.  Afterwards, 
when  it  appeared  that  it  had  no  good  foundation,  the 
ftory  dropt  for  the  prefcnt ;  but  when  a  few  days 
after  it  was  §  confirmed  beyond  difpute,  they  could 
not  but  admire  at  the  repon  which  was  it's  harbinger, 
and  the  fi&ion  which  turned  to  truth. 

In  like  manner  it  is  faid  that  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  the  Italians  near  the  river  Sagra,  was 
carried  into  Peloponnefus  the  fame  day  it  was 
fought ;  and  of  the  defeat  of  the  Perfians  at  Mycale, 
with  equal  expedition^  toPlatasas-,  and  that  very 
foon  after  the  battle  which  the  Romans  gained  of 
the  Tarquins  and  the  people  of  Latium  that  fought 
under  their  banners,  two  youn^  men  of  uncommon 
fize  and  beauty,  who  were  conjectured  to  be  Caftor 
and  Pollux,  arrived  at  Rome,  from  the  army,  with 
the  news  of  it.  The  firft  man  they  met  with,  by 
the  fountain  in  the  market-place,  as  they  were  re« 
frelhing  their  horfes  that  foamed  with  Iweat,  ex- 
preilcd  his  furprize  at  their  account  of  the  victory; 
whereupon  they  are  faid  to  have  fmiled,  and  to 
have  ftroked  his  beard,  which  immediately  turned 
from  l^lack  to  yellow.  This  circumftance  gained 
credit  to  his  report,  and  got  him  the  furname  of 
jEwbarbuSj  or  yelhw'beara. 

All  thefe  ftories  are  confirmed  by  that  which  hap- 
pened in  our  times.  For  when  Lucius  Antonius 
rebelled  againft  Domitian,  Rome  was  much  alarmed, 
and  expedted  a  bloody  war  in  Germany,  but  on 
a  fudden  and  of  their  own  proper  motion,  the 
people  raifed  a  report,  and  fpread  it  over  the  city, 
that  Antonius  was  vanquifhed  and  flain,  that  his 
army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  not  one  man  had 
efcaped.  Such  a  run  had  the  news,  and  fuch  was 
the  credit  given  to  it,  that  many  of  the  magiilrates 

f  It  was  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  Q.  FabSus  Maximus 
the  Ion  of  ^miliui.  L.  Lentulus  and  Q.  Metellus,  who  had 
been  fent  exprefs  by  i£milius,  and  reachei{  Rome  the  twentieth 
day  after  the  adion. 

Vol.  IL  U  offered 
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offered  facrificc  on  the  occafion.  But  when  the 
author  of  it  was  fought  after,  they  were  referred 
from  one  to  another,  all  their  inquiries  were  eluded, 
and  at  laft  the  news  was  loft  in  the  unmenfe  crowd, 
as  in  a  vaft  ocean.  Thus  the  report,  appearing  to 
•  have  no  folid  foundation,  immediately  vanished. 
But  as  DomitiaA  was  marching  his  forces  to  chaftiie 
the  rebels,  meflengers  and  letters  met  him  on  the 
road  which  brought  an  account  of  the  ridory. 
Then  they  found  that  it  was  won  the  fame  day  the 
report  was  propagated,  though  the  field  of  battle 
was  more  than  twenty  thoufand  furlongs  from  Rome. 
This  is  a  fadl  which  no  one  can  be  unacquainted 
with. 

But  to  return  to  the  ftory  of  Perfcus  -,  Cneius 
Oftavius,  who  was  joined  in  command  with  Mmi- 
lius,  came  with  his  fleet  to  Samothrace,  where,  out 
of  reverence  to  §  the  gods,  he  permitted  Perfeus  to 
enjoy  the  proteftion  of  the  afylum,  but  watched 
the  coafts,  and  guarded  againft  his  efcape.  Perfeus, 
however,  found  means  privately  to  engage  one 
Orandes  a  Cretan,  to  take  him  and  his  treafure 
into  his  veffel,  and  carry  them  off.  He,  like  a  true 
.Cretan,  took  in  the  treafure,  and  advifed  Perfeus  to 

come 


^  The  gods  of  Samothrace  were  dreaded  by  all  nations. 
The  Pagans  carried  their  prejadices  fo  far  in  favour  of  thefe 
pretended  deities,  that  they  were  ftruck  with  awe  npon  the 
bare  mention  of  their  names.  Of  all  the  oaths  that  were  in 
life  among  the  ancients,  that  by  thefe  gods  was  deemed  the 
imoft  facred  and  inviolable.  Sach  as  were  found  no:  to  have 
cbferved  this  oath  were  looked  opon  as  the  cnrfe  of  mankind, 
and  perfoqs  devoted  to  deftro£^ion.  Diodorus  (Lib.  V.)  tells 
«s,  that  thefe  gods  were  always  prefent,  and  never  failed  to 
affift  thofe  that  were  initiated,  and  called  npon  them  in  any 
fudden  and  unexpected  danger ;  and  that  none  ever  duly  per- 
formed^  their  ceremonies,  without  being  amply  rewarded  for 
their  piety.  No  wonder  then,  if  the  places  of  refuge  in  this  ' 
ifland  were  very  highly  revered.  Befide  the  temple  of  Caflor  ztid 
Pollux,  to  which  Perfeus  fled,  there  was  alfo  a  wood  efteemed 
fuch,  where  thofe  that  were  adwtted  to  thtlioly  rites  of  the 
tf«i/r/,  uftd  to  meel^    ' 
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come  in  the  night,  with  his  wife  and  children  and 
neceflary  attendants  to  the  port  called  Demetrium  ; 
but  before  this,  he  had  fet  fail.  Miferable  was  the 
condition  of  Perfeus,  compelled  as  he  was  to  efcapc 
through  a  narrow  window,  and  to  let  himfelf  down 
by  the  wall  with  his  wife  and  children,  who  had 
little  experienced  fuch  fatigue  and  hardlhip :  but 
ftill  more  pitiable  were  bis  groans,  when,  as  he 
wandered  by  the  Ihore,  one  told  him  that  he  had 
ieen  Orandes  a  good  way  off  at  fea.  By  this  time  ic 
was  day,  and  deftitute  of  all  other  hope,  he  fled 
back  to  the  wall.  He  was  not,  indeed,  undifcover- 
ed,  yet  he  reached  the  place  of  refuge  with  his  wife, 
before  the  Romans  could  take  meafures  to  prevent 
ic  His  children  he  put  in  the  hands  of  Ion,  who  had 
been  his  favorite,  but  now  was  his  betrayer;  for 
he  delivered  them  up  to  the  Romans,  and  fb,  by 
the  ibongeft  neceffity  with  which  nature  can  be 
bound,  obliged  him,  as  beafts  do,  when  their  young 
are  taken,  to  yield  himfelf  to  thofe  who  had  his 
children  in  their  power. 

He  had  the  greateft  confidence  in  Nafica,  and  for 
him  he  enquired :  but  as  he  was  not  there,  he  be- 
wailed his  fate,  and  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  he  lay 
under,  he  furrendered  himfelf  to  Oftavius.  Then 
it  appeared  more  plain  than  ever,  that  he  laboured 
under  a  more  defpicable  difeafe  than  avarice  itfelf, 
I  mean  the  fear  of  death;  and  this  deprived  him 
even  of  pity,  the  only  confolation  of  which  fortune 
docs  not  rob  the  diftrefled.  For  when  he  defired 
to  be  j:  conduced  to  ^milius,  the  conful  rofe 
U  2  from 

}  Odaviof,  as  foon  as  he  had  the  king  in  his  power,  pot 
him  on  board  the  admiral  gallev,  and  having  embarked  alfo 
all  hb  treafore  that  was  left,  the  Roman  fleet  weighed,  and 
ftood  for  Amphipolis.  An  exprefs  was  dtfpatched  from  thence 
to  acquaint  ^milius  with  what  had  happened,  who  fent 
Tnbero  his  fon-in-law  with  feveral  perfons  of  diftindlion  to 
meet  Perieos.  The  confal  ordered  facrifices  to  be  immediately 
offered,  and  made  the  (ame  rejoicings  as  if  a  new  vidlory  had 

beca 
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from  his  feat  and  accompanied  with  his  friends^ 
went  to  receive  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  a  great 
man  unhappily  fallen  through  the  difpleafure  of  the 
gods.  But  Perfeus  behaved  in  the  vileft  manner ;  he 
bowed  down  with  his  face  to  the  earth,  he  embraced 
the  Roman's  knees ;  bis  expreflions  were  ib  meair 
and  his  intreaties  fo  abje£b,  that  ^milius  could  not 
endure  them  5  but  regarding  him  with  an  eye  of 
regret  and  indignation,  "  Why  doft  thou,  wretched 
*'  man !"  faid  he,  "  acquit  fortune  of  what  might 
**  feem  her  greateft  crime,  by  a  behaviour  which 
**  makes  it  appear  that  thou  deferveft  her  frowns, 
««  and  that  thou  art  not  only  now,  but  haft  been 
**  long  unworthy  the  proteftion  of  that  goddefs  ? 
«*  why  doft  thou  tamifli  my  laurels,  and  detraft 
**  from  my  atchievcment,  by  Ihewing  thyfclf  a 
"  mean  adverfary,  and  unfit  to  cope  with  a  Ro- 
*•  man  ?  courage  in  the  unfortunate  is  highly  re- 
"  vered,  even  by  an  enemy,  and  cowardice, 
"  though  it  meets  with  fuccefs,  is  held  in  great 
"  contempt  with  Romans/* 

Notwithftanding  this  fevere  rebuke,  he  raifed 
him  up,  gave  him  his  hand,  and  delivered  him 
into  the  cuftody  of  Tubero,  Then  taking  his  fons, 
his  fons-in-law,  and  the  principal  officers,  par- 
ticularly the  younger  fort,  back  with  him  into  his 
tent,  he  fate  a  long  time  filent,  to  the  aftonifliment 
of  the  whole  company.  At  laft,  he  began  to  fpcak 
of  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  and  of  human  afiiurs. 
«  Is  it  fit  then,"  faid  he,  •*  that  a  mortal  (bould  be 
*^  elated  by  profperity,  and  plume  himfelf  upon 
**  the  overturning  a  city,  or  a  kingdom  ?  (hould 
•*  we  not  rather  attend  to  the  inftrudtions  of  for- 
**  tune,  who,  by  fuch  vifible  marks  of  her  inftabi- 
««  lity,  and  of  the  weaknefs  of  human  power, 
^^  teaches  every  one  that  goes  to  war,  to  exped 

«  from 

hctn  obtaiied.  The  whole  camp  ran  out  to  fee  the  royal 
prironery  who  covered  with  a  monrniDg  cloak,  walked  alone  to 
the  tent  of  ^aiflias. 
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"  from  her  nothing  folid  and  permanent?  what 
**  time  for  confidence  can  there  he  to  man,  when 
•*  in  the  very  inftant  of  viftory,  he  muft  neceflarily 
**  dread  the  power  of  fortune,  and  the  very  joy  of 
"  fuccefs  muft  be  mingled  with  anxiety,  from  a  re- 
**  fle£bion  on  the  courfe  of  unfparing  fate,  which 
•*  humbles  one  man   to-day,  aad  to-morrow  an- 
•*  other?  when  one  fhort  hour  has  been  fufEcient 
•*  to  overthrow  the  houfe  of  Alexander,  who  ar- 
**  rived  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  glory,  and  extended  his 
**  empire  over  great  part  of  the  world ;  when  yoii 
«*  fee  princes  that  were  lately  at  the  head  of  im- 
**  menfe  armies,  receive  their  provifions  for  the 
**  day,  from  the  hands  of  their  enemies  -,  ihall  you 
**  dare  to  flatter  yourfelves,  that  fortune  has  firmly 
•*  fettled  your  profperity,  or  that  it  is  proof  againft 
**  the  attacks  of  time  ?  (hall  you  not  rather,  my 
**  young  friends,  quit  this  elation  of  heart,  and  the 
**  vain  raptures  of  vidlory,  and  humble  yourfelves 
**  in  the  thought  of  what  may  happen  hereafter,  in 
**  the  expeftation,  that  the  gods  will  fend  fome 
*'  misfortune  to  counter-balance  the  prefent  fuc* 
**  cefs  ?**  iEmilius,  they  tell  us,  having  faid  a  great 
deal  to  this  purpofe,  difmiffed  the  young  men,  fea- 
fonably  chaftifed  with  this  grave  difcourfc,  and  rfe- 
ftrained  in  their  natural  inclination  to  arrogance. 

When  this  was  done,  he  put  his  army  in  "quar- 
ters, while  he  went  to  take  a  view  of  Greece. 
This  progrels  was  attended  both  with  honour 
to  himfelf,  and  advantage  to  the  Greeks ;  for  he 
redreffed  the  people's  grievances,  he  reformed 
their  civil  government,  and  gave  them  gratuities, 
to  fome  wheat,  and  to  others  oil,  out  of  the  royal 
ftores ;  in  which  fuch  vaft  quantities  are  faid  to 
have  been  found,  that  the  number  of  thofe  that 
diked  and  received  was  too  fmal]«  to  exhauft  the 
whole.  Finding  a  great  fquare  pedeftal  of  white 
marble  at  Delphi^  defigned  for  a  golden  ftatue  of 

U  3  Perfeus^ 
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Pcrfeus,  he  ordered  his  own  to  be  put  upon  it  •  ; 
alledging*  that  it  was  but  juft,  that  the  conquered 
Ihould  give  place  to  the  conqueror.  At  Olympia, 
we  are  told,  he  uttered  that  celebrated,  faying, 
*'  This  Jupiter  of  Phidias  is  the  very  Jupiter  ot 
«  Homer/* 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  ten  f  commiffioners 
from  Rome  for  fettling  the  affairs  of  Macedonia, 
he  declared  the  lands  and  cities  of  the  Macedonians 
free,  and  ordered  that  they  (hould  be  governed  by 
their  own  laws ;  only  referving  a  tribute  to  the 
Romans  of  an  hundred  talents,  which  was  not  half 
what  their  kings  had  impofed. 

After  this,  he  exhibited  various  games  and  fpec* 
tacles,  offered  facriiices  to  the  gods,  and  made  great 
entertainments,  for  all  which  he  found  an  abundant 
fuf)ply  in  the  treafures  of  the  king.  And  he  flicwcd 
fojufl  a  difcernment  in  the  ordering,  the  placing 
and  faluting  of  his  guefts,  and  in  diftinguKhins 
what  degree  of  civility  was  due  to  every  man's  rank 
and  quality ;  that  the  Greeks  were  amazed  at  his 
knowledge  of  matters  of  mere  politenefs,  and  that 
amidft  his  great  adions,  even  trifles  did  not  efcape 
his  attention,  but  were  condu6lfcd  with  the  greateft 
decorum.  That  which  afforded  him  the  higheft 
fatisfadion  was,  that,  notwithftanding  the  magniS- 
cence  and  variety  of  his  preparations,  he  himfelf 
gave  the  greateft  pleafure  to  thofe  he  enter- 
tained. And  to  thofe  that  exprcfled  their  admi- 
ration 

•  This  was  not  quite  fo  coniiftent  with  his  homiliatiog  dif- 
coarfe  on  the  viciiTitudes  of  fortune. 

t  Thefe  ten  legates  were  all  men  of  confular  dignity,  who 
tume  to  aflift  ^milius  in  fettling  a  new  form  of  government. 
The  Macedonians  were  not  much  charmed  with  the  promiTe 
of  liberty,  becaufe  they  could  not  well  comprehend  what  that 
liberty  was.  They  faw  evident  contradiftions  in  the  decree, 
which  though  it  (poke  of  leaving  them  under  their  own  laws, 
impofed  many  new  ones,  and  threatened  more.  What  nioft 
difturbed  them,  was  the  divifion  of  their  kingdom,  whereby, 
as  a  nation,  they  were  feparated  and  disjointed  from  each 
other. 
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raiion  of  his  management  on  thefe  qccajGons,  he  faid, 
^  Tliat  it  requiroi  the  fame  genius  j:  to  draw  up 
^^  ao  army,  and  to.order  an  entertainment ;  that  the 
**  one  might  be  moft  formidable  to  the  enemy,  and 
"  the  other  moft  agreeable  to  the  company." 

Among  his  other  good  qualities,  his  diQnterefted- 
ncis  and  magnanimity  (itood  foremoft  in  the  efteem 
of  the  work).  For.  he  would  not  fo  much  as  loqk 
upon  the  immeofe  quantity  of  Iilver  and  gold  that 
was  coUe&ed  out  of  the  royal  palaces,  but  delivered  ' 
it  to  th<?  ^4eJiorSj  to  be  carried  into  the  public 
treafury.  He  referved  only  the  books  of  the  king's 
library  for  his  fons  who  were  men  of  letters ;  and 
in  diftributing  rewards  to  thofe  that  had  diftin* 
guiflied  ihemfeives  in  the  battle,  he  gave  a  filver 
cup  of  five  pounds  weight  to  his  fon-in-law  iElius 
Tubero,  This  is  that:Tubero,  who,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned)  was  one  of  the  fixteen  relations 
that  lived  together,  and  were  all  fupported  by  one 
fmall  farm  :  and  this  piece  of  plate  acquired  by  vir- 
tiie  and  honour,  is  affirmed  to  be  the  firft  that  was 
in  the  family  of  the  ^lians ;  neither  they  nor  their 
wives  having,  before  this,  either  ufed  or  wanted  any 
veflels  of  filver  or  gold. 

After  he  had  made  fvery  proper  regulation,  § 
taken  his  leave  qf  the  Greeks,  and  exhorted  the 
Macedonians  to  remember  the  liberty  which  the 
Romans  had  bellowed  on  them,  and  to  prelerve  it 
by  *  good  laws  and  the  happieft  harmony,  he 
U  4  marched 

t  To  thefe  two  particalars  of  drawing  op  an  army,  and 
ordering  an  entertainment,  Henry  the  IVth  of  France  added 
the  making  love, 

§  At  the  dofeof  theieproccedingit  Andronicos  the  JEtolha 
a,ad  Neo  the  Boeotian,  heeaufe  thty^  had  always  been  friends 
to  Perfeus,  and  had  not  deferted  htm  even  now,  were  con* 
demned  and  loft  their  heads.  So  unjaft  amidft  all  the  fpeciout 
appearances  of  jaftice  were  the  conquerors. 

*  This  boafted  favour  of  the  Romans  to  the  peojple  of  Ma- 
cedoo,  was  certainly  nothing  extraordinary.  Their  country 
being  now  divided  into  four  diftrifts,  it  was  declared  unlaw* 

fol 
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marched  into  Epirus.  The  fenate  had  made  a 
decree,  that  the  foldiers  vho  had  fought  under 
him  againft  Perfeus  fhould  have  the  fpoil  of  the 
cities  of  Epirus.  In  order,  therefore,  that  they 
might  fall  upon  them  unxpeftedly,  he  fent  for 
ten  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  each  city,  and 
fixed  a  day  for  them  to,  bring  in  whatever 
fiiver  and  gold  could  be  found  in  their  houles 
and  temples.  With  each  of  thefe  he  font  a  cen- 
turion and  guard  of  foldiers,  under  pretence  rf 
fearching  for  and  receiving  the  precious  metal,  and 
as  for  this  purpofe  only.  But  when  the  day  came, 
they  ruihed  upon  all  the  inhabitants,  and  [began  t6 
feize  and  plunder  them.  Thus  in  one  hour  an 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  perfons  were  made 
(laves,  and  fcventy  cities  facked.  Yet  from  this 
general  ruin  and  defolation,  each  foldier  had  no 
more  than  eleven  drachmas  to  his  (hare.  How 
(hocking  was  fuch  a  deilruftion  for  the  fake  of 
fuch  advantage  \ 

^milius,  having  executed  this  commilTion,  6^ 
contrary  to  his  mildnefs  and  humanity,  wtnt  down 
to  Oricum,  where  he  embarked  his  forces,  and 
pafled  over  into  Italy.  He  failed  up  the  Tiber  in 
the  king's  galley,  which  had  (ixteen  ranks  of  oars, 
and  was  richly  adorned  with  arms  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  with  cloth  of  fcarlet  and  purple ;  and 
the  banks  of  the  river  being  covered  with  multi- 
tudes that  came  to  fee  the  (hip  as  it  failed  flowly 
againft  the  fiream,  the  Romans  in  fome  meafure 
aiiticipated  his  triumph. 

But 


ful  for  any  pcrfon  to  intermarry,  to  carry  on  any  trade,  to  buy 
or  fell  an^  lands  to  any  one  who  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  his 
own  diftnd.  They  were  prohibited  to  import  any  fait ;  or  to 
fell  any  timber  fit  for  building  fhips  to  the  barbaroos  na* 
tions.  All  the  nobility,  and  their  children,  exceeding  the  age 
of  fifteen,  were  commanded  immediately  to  tranfport  them- 
felves  into  Italy:  and  the  fupreme  power  in  Maccdon,  was 
Ttfted  in  certain  Roman  feaators. 
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But  the  foldiers,  who  looked  with  longing  eyes 
on  the  wealth  of  Perfeus,  when  they  found  their 
cxpedtatiom  difappointed,   indulged   a  fecret   re- 
fentment)    and  were   ill*aflFe£ted  to  iEniilius.     In 
public  they  alleged  another  caufe.  They  faid  he  had 
Dehaved  in  command  in  a  fevere  and  imperious 
manner,  and  therefore  they  did  not  meet  his  wifhes 
for  a  triumph.  Servius  Galba,  who  had  fcrved  under 
iEmilius,  as  a  tribune,  and  who  had  a  perfonal  en- 
mity to  him,  obferving  this,  pulled  off  the  maik» 
and  declared  that  no  triumph  ought  to  be  allowed 
him.     Having  fpread  among  the  foldiery  feveral 
calumnies  againft  the  genera)^   and  ftiarpened  the 
refentment  which  they  had  already  conceived,  Galba 
requefted  another  day  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people ; 
becaufe  the  remaining  four  hours  (he  faid)  were  not 
fufficient  for  the  intended  impeachment.   But  as  the 
tribunes  ordered  him  to  fpeak  then,  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  fay,  he  began  a  long  harangue  full  of  in* 
jurious  and  falfe  allegations,  and  fpun  it  out  to  the 
end  of  the  day.     When  it  was  dark,  the  tribunes 
difmifled  the  aflcmbly.     The  folcjiers  now  more  in- 
ibknt  than  ever,  thronged  about  Galba  $  and  ani- 
mating each  other,  before  it  was  light  took  their 
Hand  again  in  the  capitol,  where  the  tribunes  had 
ordered  the  affembly  to  be  held. 

As  ibon  as  day  appeared,  it  was  put  to  the  vote^ 
and  the  firft  tribe  gave  it  againft  the  triumph. 
When  this  was  underftood  by  the  reft  of  the  af* 
fembly  and  the  fenate,  the  commonalty  expreflfed 
great  concern  at  the  injury  done  to  w£n)ilius,  but 
their  words  had  no  effed:  the  principal  fenators 
infifted  that  it  was  an  infufferable  attempt,  and 
encouraged  each'  other  to  reprefs  the  bold  and  li- 
centious fpirit  of  the  foldiers,  who  would  in  rime 
ftick  at  no  *  inftance  of  injuftice  and  violence,  if 
fomething  was  not  done  to  prevent  their  depriving 
Paulus  iEmilius  of  the  honours  of  his  viftory. 

They 
*  This  was  fadly  verified  in  the  times  of  the  Rommi  emperors. 
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They  pufhed>  therefore^  through  the  crowds  and 
coming  up  in  a  body,,  demaockd  that  the  tri- 
bunes would  put  a  ftop  to  the  Aiffrages,  until 
they  had  deUvercd  what  they  had  to  fay  to  the 
people.  The  poll  htiog  ftof>t  accordingly^  and 
filence  made,  Marcus  Scrvilius^  a  man  of  confular 
dignity,  who  had  killed  three  and  twenty  enemies 
in  fingle  combat,  ftood  up,  and  fpoke  as  faUowa : 

^^  I  am  now  fenlible^  more  than  ever,  how  great 
*^^  a  general  Paulus  ^milius  is,  when  with  fb  mud* 
*^  nous  and  diibrderly  an  army  he  hsb  performed 
^  fuch  great  and  honourable  atchievements :  but  I 
^  am  fi^irpri&d  at  the  inconiiftency  of  the  Roman 
^^  people,  if,  after  rejoicing  in  triumphs  over  the  U-^ 
^'  lyrians  and  *  Ligurians,  they  envy  thenotfeWe^ 
^^  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  king"  of  Macodon 
«i  brought  alive,  and  all  the  g^iory  of  Akxander 
^'  and  Philip  led  captive  by  the  Roman  arms. 
^*  F(a  is  it  not  a  ftrange  thing  for  you,  who,  upon  a 
"  flight  runaour  of  the  viftory  brought  hither  Ibme 
**  time  fincc,  offered  facrificcs,  and  made  your  rc- 
**  quefts  to  the  gods^  that  you  might  foon  lee  that 
"  account  verified;  now  the  conful  is  returned 
^'  with  a  real  viftory,  to  rob  the  gods  of  their  due 
^'  honour,  and  yourfelves  of  the  fatisfaftion,  as  if 
*'  you  were  afraid  to  behold  the  greatneg  of  the 
*'  conqueft,  or  were  willing  to  ^are  the  kin^?. 
*^  though  indeed,  it  would  be  much  better  to  refufe 
**  the  triumph  out  of  mercy  to  him,  than  envy  to 
^^  your  general.  But  to  fuch  excefs  is  your  malign 
''  nity  arrived,  that  a  man  who  never  received  a 
^'  wound,  a  man  ihining  in  delicacy  and  fat- 
^^  tened  in  the  ihade,  dares  difcourfe  about  the  con- 
^*  duA  of  the  war  and  the  right  to  a  triumph,*  to 
«(  you  who  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  blood  have 

"  learnt 

*  InSead  of,  AiCtftfr  Lihyans^  tbe  common  reading  ip  tlie 
Grtck^  we  fliould  aodoubtedly^  with  the  fmalJ  alteration  of 
one  letter,  read  Jayvvf  Ligurians*  For  the  Ligurians  had 
been  conqucicd  by  .^^miliiu. 
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**  learnt  how  to  judge  of  the  valour  or  mifbeha* 
**  viour  oi  your  commanders." 

At  the  fame  time,  baring  his  breaft,  he  fhewed 
an  incredible  number  of  kiars  upon  it,  and  then 
turning  his  back,  he  uncovered  fome  parts  which  it 
is  reckoned  indecent  to  expofe;  and  addrefling 
himfelf  to  Galba,  he  faid,  ^^  thou  laugheft  at  this  ; 
•*  but  I  glory  in  thcfe  marks  before  my  fellow^citi- 
*«  zcns  :  for  I  got  them  by  being  on  horfcback  day 
**  and  night  in  their  fervice.  But  go  on  to  coUeft 
^^  the  votes;  I  will  attend  the  whole  bufinefs,  and 
^<  mark  thofe  cowardly  and  ungrateful  men,  who 
^  had  rather  have  their  own  inclinations  indulged 
**  in  war,  than  be  properly  commanded/'  This 
fpeech  they  tell  us,  fo  humbled  the  foldiery,  and 
prefented  fuch  an  alteration  in  them,  that  the  tri- 
umph was  voted  to  -ffilmilius  by  every  tribe. 

The  triumph  is  faid  to  have  been  ordered 
after  this  manner.  In  every .  theatre,  or  as  they 
call  it,  CsrcuSy  where  Equeftrian  games  ufed  to 
be  held,  in  the  Forum^  and  other  parts  of  the 
city,  which  were  convenient  for  feeing  the  pro- 
ceflion,  the  people  erefted  fcaffolds,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  triumph  were  all  dreft  in  white.  The 
temples  were  fet  open,  adorned  with  garlands, 
and  fmoaking  with  incenfe.  Many  USlors  and 
other  officers  compelled  the  difordcrly  crowd*^  to 
make  way,  and  opened  a  clear  paffagc.  The  tri- 
umph took  up  three  days.  On  the  firft,  which 
was  fcarce  fufHcient  for  the  (how,  were  exhibited 
the  images,  paintings,  and  colofTal  ftatues,  taken 
from  the  enemy,  and  now  carried  in  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  chariots.  Next  day,  the  richeft 
and  mod  beautiful  of  the  Macedonian  arms 
were  brought  up  in  a  great  number  of  waggons. 
Thefe  glittered  with  new  furbiihed  brafs  and  polifli- 
cd  fteel ;  and,  though  they  were  piled  with  great 
art  and  judgment,  yet  fccmed  to  be  thrown  together 
promifcuoufly  \  helmets  being  placed  upon  ihields, 

breaft- 
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brcaft-platcs  upoa  greaves,  Cretan  targets,  Thra- 
cian  bucklers  and  quivers  of  arrows  huddled  among 
the  horfes  bits,  with  the  points  of  naked  fwords  and 
long  pikes  appearing  through  on  every  fide,  AU 
thefc  arms  were  tied  together  with  fuch  a  juft  li- 
berty, that  room  was  left  for  them  to  clatter  as 
they  were  drawn  along,  and  the  clank  of  them  was 
fo  harih  and  terrible,  that  they  were  not  fecn  with- 
out dread,  though  among  the  fpoils  of  the  conquer- 
ed. After  the 'carriages,  loaded  with  arms,  walked 
three  thoufand  men,  who  carried  the  filver  money 
in  feven  hundred  and  fifty  veflels,  each  of  which 
contained  three  talents,  and  was  borne  by  four 
men.  Others  brought  bowls,  horns,  goblets,  and 
cups,  all  of  filver,  difpofed  in  fuch  order  as  would 
make  the  beft  ihow,  and  valuable  not  only  for  their 
fize  but  the  depth  of  the  baflb  relievo.  On  the 
third  day,  early  in  the  morning,  firft  came  up 
the  trumpets,  not  with  fuch  airs  as  are  ufed  in  a 
proceflion  or  folemn  entry,  but  with  fuch  as  the 
Komans  found  when  they  animate  their  troops  to 
the  charge.  Thefe  were  followed  by  an  hundred 
and  twenty  fat  oxen,  with  their  horns  gilded, 
and  fet  off  with  ribbons  and  garlands.  The  young 
men  that  led  thefe  viftims,  were  girded  with  belts 
of  curious  workmanfliip ;  and  after  them  came  the 
boys  who  carried  the  gold  and  filver  veflels  for  the 
facrifice.  Next  went  the  perfons  that  carried  the  ♦ 
gold  coin  in  veflels  which  held  three  talents  each, 
like  thofe  that  contained  the  filver,  and  which  were 
to  the  number  of  feventy-feven.    Then  followed 

thofe 

*  According  to  Plutarch's  account  there  were  2250  ulents 
of  filver  coin>  and  23 1  of  gold  coin.  According  to  Valerius 
Antias  it  amounted  to  fomewhat  more  ;  but  Livy  thinks  his 
comptitation  too  fmall ;  and  Velleius  Patercnlns  makes  it  al* 
.snoft  twice  as  much.  The  account  which  Patercnius  gives  of 
it  is  probably  right,  fince  the  money  now  brought  from  Ma* 
cedonia  fet  the  Romans  free  from  all  taxes  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years. 
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thofe  that  bore  the  f  confccrated  bowl,  of  ten  talents 
weight,  which  iEmilius  had  cauied  to  be  made  of 
gold,  and  adorned  with  precious  ftones;  and  thofe 
chat  cxpofed  to  view  the  cups  of  Antigonus  of  Sc- 
leucus,  and  fuch  as  were  of  the  make  of  the  famed 
artift,  Sherides,  tc^ether  with  the  gold  plate  that 
had  been  ufed  at  Ferfeus*s  table.  Immediately 
after,  was  to  be  feen  the  chariot  of  that  prince  with 
his  armour  upon  it  and  his  Diadem  upon  that,  at  a 
little  diftance  his  children  were  led  captive,  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  governors,  mafters,  and  pre- 
ceptors, all  in  tears,  who  ftretched  out  their  hands 
by  way  of  fupplication  to  the  fpe&ators,  and  taught 
the  children  to  do  the  fame.  There  were  two  ions 
and  one  daughter,  all  fo  young,  that  they  were  not 
much  aflfefted  with  the  greatneis  of  their  misfor- 
tunes. This  infenfibility  of  theirs  made  the  change 
of  their  condition  more  pitiable ;  infomuch  that 
Perleus  pafled  on  almoft  without  notice :  fo  fixed 
were  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  upon  the  children  from 
pity  of  their  fate,  that  .many  of  them  (hed  tears, 
and  none  tailed  the  joy  of  the  triumph  without  a 
mixture  of  pain,  till  they  were  gone  by.  Behind 
the  children  and  their  train  walked  Perfeus  himfelf, 
clad  all  in  black,  and  wearing  fandals  of  the 
faQiion  of  his  country.  He  had  the  appearance 
of  a  man  that  was  overwhelmed  with  terror,  and 
whofe  reafon  was  almoft  ftaggered  with  the  weight 
of  his  misfortunes.  He  was  followed  by  a  great 
number  of  friends  and  favourites,  whofe  counte- 
nances were  opprefled  with  forrow,  and  who,  by 
fixing  their  weeping  eyes  continually  upon  their 
prince,  teftiiied  to  the  fpe£tators,  that  it  was  his 
lot  which  they  lamented,  and  that  they  were  re- 
gardlefs  of  their  own.  He  had  fent,  indeed,  to 
i£milius,  to  defire  that  he  might  be  excufed  from 

being 

t  This  bowl  weighed  fix  hundred  pounds ;  for  the  talent 
wcifhcd  fixty  pottnas«    It  was  confccrated  to  Jupiter. 
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being  led  in  triumph,  and  being  made  a  public 
ipeftacle.  But  ^milius  defpifing  his  cowardice 
and  attachment  to  life,  by  way  of  derifion,  it  ieems 
fent  him  word,  ^*  that  it  had  been  in  his  power  to 
*'  prevent  it,  and  ftill  was,  if  he  were  fo  difpofed" ; 
hinting,  that  he  Ihould  prefer  death  to  difgrace. 
But  he  had  not  the  courage  to  llrike  the  blow,  and 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  being  deftroyed  by  vain 
hopes,  he  became  a  part  of  his  own  fpoils.  Next 
were  carried  four  hundred  coronets  or  gold,  which 
the  cities  had  fent  /tmilius,  along  with  their  embaf- 
fies,  as  compliments  on  his  vich^y.  Then  came 
the  conful  himfeif,  riding  in  a  magnificent  chariot; 
a  man,  exclufive  of  the  pomp  of  power,  worthy  to 
be  feen  and  admired,  but  his  good  mien  was  now 
fct  off  with  a  purple  robe  interwoven  widi  gold, 
and  he  held  a  branch  of  laurel  in  his  right  hstad. 
The  whole  army  likewife  carried  boughs  of  laurel, 
and  divided  into  bands  and  companies,  followed  the 
general's  diariot ;  fome  finging  fatyrical  fongs  ufual 
on  fuch  occafions,  and  fome  chanting  odes  of  vic- 
tory, and  the  glorious  exploits  of  ^milius,  who  was 
fevered  and  admired  by  all,  and  whom  no  good 
man  could  envy. 

But,  perhaps  there  is  fome  fuperior  Being,  whole 
office  it  is  to  caft  a  Ihade  upon  any  great  and  emi* 
nent  profperity,  and  fo  to  mingle  the  lot  of  human 
life,  that  it  may  not  be  perfe&ly  free  from  ca- 
lamity,  but  thofe,  as  *  Homer  £iys,  may  think 

themfelves 

^^  Platarob  here  refers  to  z  paflage  in  the  fpeech  of  AcbiUes 
to  Priam  in  the  laft  Iliad,  which  is  thas  tranflated  hj  Pope : 

Two  urns  by  Jore's  high  throne  have  ever  fiood^ 
The  foorceof  evil  one»  and  one  of  good. 
From  thence  the  cnp  of  mortal  man  he  fills, 
Bleflings  to  thefe,  to  thofe  diilributes  ills ; 
To  moft,  he  mingles  both  :  the  wretch  decreed 
To  tafte  the  bad,  iinmix'd»  k  carft  indeed. 
The  happieft  tafte  not  happinefs  fincere. 
Bat  find  the  cordial  diaoght  is  daih*d  with  caie. 

Plate 
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thetnfelves  moft  happy  to  whom  fortune  gives  aa 
equal  (hare  of  good  and  evil.  For  ^milius  having 
four  fons,  two  of  which,  namely  Scipio  and  Fabius, 
were  adopted  into  other  families,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  and  two  others  by  his  fecond  wife, 
as  yet  but  young,  whom  he  brought  up  in  his  own 
houfe  ;  one  of  thefe  died  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
five  days  before  his  father's  triumph,  and  the  other 
at  twelve,  three  days  after.  There  was  not  a  man 
anx>ng  the  Romans  that  did  not  fympathize  with 
him  in  this  afflidlion.  All  were  fliocked  at  the 
cruelty  of  fortune  f,  who  fcrupled  not  to  introduce 
fuch  deep  diftrefs  into  a  houfe  that  was  full  of  plea-- 
fure,  of  joy,  and  feilal  £icriiices,  and  to  mix  the 
fongs  of  victory  and  triumph  with  the  mournful 
dirges  of  death* 

^milius,  however,  rightly  conlidering  that  man- 
kind have  need  of  courage  and  fortitude,  not  only 
j^ainftfwords  and  fpears,  but  againll  every  attack 
of  fortune,  fo  t^npered  and  qu^ified  the  prefent 
emergencies,  as  to  over-balance  the  evil  b^  the  good^ 
and  his  private  misfortunes  by  the  publick  profpe- 
rity ;  that  nothing  might  appear  to  leiTen  the  im- 
portance, 

Plato  lias  cenfqred  it  as  an  impiety  to  fay  that  God  grres 
evil.  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil.  Moral  evil  is  the; 
refult  of  the  abufe  of  free  agency ;  natural  evil  is  the  con* 
feqacnce  of  the  imperfe£lton  of  matter :  and  the  deity 
ftands  jttftified  in  his  creating  beings  liable  to  both,  becaaie 
natoral  imperfedion  was  necelTary  to  a  progreffive  exiflence» 
moral  imperfe^ion  was  necefTary  to  virtue,  and  virtue  was 
necefiary  to  happinefs.  However,  Homer*s  allegory  feems 
l>orrowed  frbm  the  eaftern  manner  of  fpeaking :  Thus  in  the 
pfalms»  In  tbt  band  of  tbi  Lord  then  is  a  cup,  and  hi  fiouruh 
9mt  of  the  fame ;  as  for  tbt  dngs  tboriof  all  tbi  ungodly  of  tbe 
aartb  flfaU  drink  tbem*     Pfal.  Ixxv.  8. 

t  Or  more  properly  the  juft  and  vifible  interpofition  of 
providence,  to  punifh  in  fome  meafure  that  general  havoc k  of 
tbe  homan  fpecies  which  the  Roman  pride  and  avarice  had  fo 
recently  made  in  Greece.  For  though  God  is  not  the  author 
of  evil,  it  is  no  impeachment  of  his  goodnefs  to  fuppofe  that 
by  particular  puoimments  he  chaftifes  particular  crimes. 
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portance,  or  tami(h  the  gloiy  of  his  viflory.  For 
^n  after  the  burial  of  the  firft  of  his  Ions,  he  made, 
as  we  faid,  his  triumphal  entry,  and  upon  the  death 
of  the  iecond  foon  after  the  triumph,  he  aflembled 
the  people  of  Rome,  and  made  a  fpeech  to  them, 
not  like  a  man  that  wanted  confolation  himfelf,  but 
like  one  who  could  alleviate  the  grief  which  his  fel- 
low-citizen's felt  for  his  misfortunes. 

"  Though  I  have  never,**  faid  he,  **  feared  any 
^  thing  human,  yet  among  things  divine^  I  have 
^  always  had  a  dread  of  fortune,  as  the  moft  faith-  , 
**  Icfs  and  variable  of  beings  ;  apd  becaufe  in  the 
**  courie  of  this  war  ftie  pro^red  every  meafure 
**  of  mine,  the  rather  did  I  expedt  that  fprnetempeit 
«'  would  follow  fo  favourable  a  gale.  For  in  one 
<^  day  I  pafTed  the  Ionian  from  Brundufium  to 
•*  Corcycra :  from  thence  in  five  days  I  reached 
*^  Delphi,  and  facrificcd  to  Apollo.  In  five  days 
**  more  I  took  upon  me  the  command  of  the  army 
«^  in  Macedonia  *,  and  as  foon  as  I  had  offered  the 
*«  ufual  facrificcs  for  purifying  it,  I  proceded  tt> 
«<  a6lion,  and  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days  from  that 
*'  time  put  a  glorious  period  to  the  war.  Diftruft- 
*^  ing  the  fickle  goddefs  on  account  of  fuch  a  run 
*^  of  fucccfs,  and  now  being  fccure  and  free  from 
**  all  danger  with  rclpeft  to  the  enemy,  I  was  moft 
**  apprehcnfive  of  a  change  of  fortune  in  my  paf- 
^^  fage  home ;  having  fuch  a  great  and  vi£fcorious 
**  army  to  condud,  together  with  the  fpoils  and 
«*  and  royal  prifoners.  Nay,  when  I  arrived  Jafc 
*'  among  my  countrymen,  and  beheld  the  tity  full 
*'  of  joy,  fciftivity  and  gratitude,  ftill  I  fufpedked  for- 
^*  tune,  knowing  that  fhe  grants  us  no  great  favour 
«*  without  fome  mixture  of  uneafinefs  or  tribute  of 
*^  pain.  Thus  full  of  anxious  thoughts  for  what 
^^  might  happen  to  the  common-wesuth,  my  fears 
^^  did  not  quit  me,  till  this  calamity  vifited  my 
"  houfc,  and  I  had  my  two  promifing  fons,  the 
^  only  heirs  I  had  Icft'myfelf,  to  bury  one  after 
^     .  ^  another 
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f*  another,  on  the  very  dajrs  facred  to  triumph* 
*^  Now  therefore  I  am  fecure  as  to  the  greateft 
^*  danger,  and  I  truft  and  am  fttUir  perfuaded  that 
^^  fortune  will  continue  kind  and  cdnftant  to  us; 
*^  lince  (he  has  taken  fufficient  ufury  for  her  fi^ 
^  vours,  of  me  and  mine ;  for  the  man  who  led 
**  the  triumph  is  as  great  an  inftance  of  the  weak- 
*^  nefs  of  human  power  as  he  that  was  led  cap* 
^^  tive;  there  is  only  this  difierehce,  that  the 
•*  fons  of  Perieus,  who  was  vanquifhed,  are  alive^ 
*^  and  thofe  of  /Emilius^  who  conquered,  ate  nd 


more.** 


Such  was  the  generous  fpeech  which  iEmilius 
made  to  the  jpeople,  from  a  ipirit  of  magnanimity 
that  was  perfcdUy  free  from  ai'tifice. 

Though  he  pitied  the  fate  of  Perfeus,  and  was 
well  inclined  to  ferve  him^  yet  all  he  could  do  for 
him,  was  to  get  him  removed  from  the  common 
priibn  to  a  cleaner  apartment  and  better  diet.  In 
that  confinement,  according  to  molt  writers,  he 
ftarved  himfelf  to  death.  But  fome  fay  the  man- 
ner of  his  death  was  very  ftrarige  and  peculian 
Thefoldiers,  they  tell  us,  who  were  bis  keepers,  being 
on  Ibme  account  provoked  at  him^  and  determined 
to  wreak  their  malice,  when  they  could  find  no 
other  means  of  doing  it,  kept  him  ftom  (leep^  taking 
turns  to  watch  him,  and  ufing  fuch  extreme  diligence 
to  keep  him  from  reft,  that  at  laft  he  was  quite 
wearied  out  and  died  *.  Two  of  his  fons  alfo  died ; 
and  the  third,  named  Alexandier,  is  faid  to  have  been 
diftinguifhed  for  his  art  in  turning  and  other  fmall 
work  ;  and  having  perfectly  learned  to  fpeak  and 
write  the  Roman  language,  he  was  employed  by 

*  This  acc6Qnt  we  have  from  Diodoms  Sic«las»  ap.  ^liot. 
BiUieih.  Philip  is  iaid  to  hare  died  before  his  fatheri  buc 
how.  or  where  eannot  be  colleded,  bccaofe  the  books  of  Livy« 
and  of  Diodorus  $i€ala9»  whi<sh  treat  of  thofe  times  arc  loft. 

Vot.  U,  X  the 
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the  magiftraces  as  a  f  clerk,  in  which  capacity  he 
fliewed  himfelf  very  ferviccable  and  ingenious. 

Of  the  a£b  of  ^milius  with  regard  to  Macedo- 
nia, the  moft  acceptable  to  the  Romans  was,  that 
from  thence  he  brought  fo  much  money  into  the 
public  treafury,  that  the  people  had  no  occafion  to 
pay  any  taxes  till  the  times  of  Hirtius  and  Panfa, 
who  were  confuls  in  the  firft  war  between  Antony 
and  Caefar.  ^milius  had  aUb  the  uncommon  and 
peculiar  happinefs,  to  be  highly  honoured  and  ca- 
refled  by  the  pebple,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
remained  attached  to  the  Patrician  party,  and 
did  nothing  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  com- 
monalty, but  ever  aAed  in  concert  with  men  of 
the  firft  rank,  in  matters  of  government.  This 
conduA  of  his  was  afterwards  alleged  by  way  of 
reproach  againft  Scipio  Africanus,  by  Appius. 
Thcfe  two  being  then  the  moft  confiderable  men 
in  Rome,  ftood  f^r  the  cenforfhip  *,  thi  one  having 
the  fenate  and  nobility  on  his  (idc,  for  the  Appian 
family  were  always  in  that  intereft,  and  the  other 
not  only  great  in  himfelf,  but  ever  greatly  in  fstvour 
with  the  people.  When,  therefore,  Appius  faw 
Scipio  come  into  the  Forum  attended  by  a  crowd  of 
mean  perfons,  and  many  who  had  been  (laves,  but 
/  who  were  able  to  cabal,  to  influence  the  multitude 

/  and  to  carry  all  before  them,  either  by  iblichation 

^  or  clamour,  he  cried  out,  "  O  Paulus  ^milius  ? 

^*  groan,  groan  from  beneath  the  earth,  to  think 
**  that  -ffimilius  the  cryer  and  Lycinius  the  rioter 
"  conduft  thy  fon  to  the  cenforfhip  f"  It  is  no 
wonder  if  the  caufe  of  Scipio  was  efpoufed  by  the 
people,  (ince  he  was  continually  heaping  favours 
upon  them.  But  JEmilius,  though  he  ragged  him- 
felf 

f  Here  was  a  remarkable  inllance  of  the  pride  of  the  Romso 
fenate,  to  have  the  fon  of  a  vanqailhed  king  for  their  detk  ; 
while  Nicomedes,  the  fon  of  Prafas  king  of  Bithynia,  was 
educated  by  them  with  all  impginable  pomp  and  fpIendoTt 
becaafe  the  father  had  pat  him  onder  the  care  of  the  republic. 
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felf  on  the  fide  of  the  nobility,  was  as  much  beloved 
by  the  populace  as  the  moft  infmuating  of  theii^ 
DemagogiieSi  This  appeared  in  their  beftowing 
upon  him,  among  other  honours,  that  of  the  cenfor- 
(hip  which  is  the  moft  facred  of  all  offices,  and  which 
has  great  authority  annexed  to  it,  as  in  other  re- 
Ipedls,  fo  particularly  in  the  power  of  enquiring  in- 
to the  morals  of  tne  citizens.  For  the  cenfors 
could  expel  from  the  fenate  any  member  that  aded 
in  a  manner  unworthy  of  his  ftation,  and  enroll  a 
man  of  charafter  in  that  body ;  and  they  could 
dilgrace  one  of  the  Equeftrian  order  who  behaved 
licentioufly,  by  taking  away  his  horfe.  They  alfo 
took  account  of  the  value  of  each  man's  eftate,  and 
regiftcred  the  humber  of  the  people.  The  number 
otcitizens  which  ^milius  took,  was  three  hundred 
thirty-fevcn  thoufand  four  hunditd  and  fifty-two. 
He  declared  Marcus  «£milius  Lepidus  firft  fenator, 
who  had  already  four  times  arrived  at  that  dignity* 
He  expelled  only  three  fenators  who  were  men  of 
no  note ;  and  with  equal  moderation  both  he  and 
his  collegue  Marcius  Philippus  behaved  in  examin- 
ing into  the  conduct  of  the  .knights. 

Having  fettled  many  important  affairs  while  he 
bore  this  office,  he  fell  into  a  diftemper,  which  at 
firft  appeared  very  dangerous,  but  in  time  became 
lefs  threatening,  though  it  ftill  was  troublefome  and 
difficult  to  be  cured.  By  the  advice  therefore  of 
his  phyficians,  he  failed  to  ♦  Velia,  where  he  re- 
mained a  long  time  near  the  fea,  in  a  very  retired 
and  quiet  fituation.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Ro- 
mans greatly  regretted  his  abfence,  and  by  frequent 
exclamations  in  the  theatres^  teftified  their  extreme 
defire  to  fee  him  again.  At  laft^  a  public  facrifice 
coming  on,  which  neceflfarily  required  his  attend- 
ance, ^milius  feeming,  now  fufficiently  recovered, 

X  2  returned 

*  Platarch  here  writes  Elea  inftead  of  Velia,  and  calls  it  a 
town  in  Italy,  to  diftingaifli  it  from  one  of  that  name  in 
Greece. 
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returned  to  Rome,  and  offered  that  facrifice,  with 
the  afliftance  of  the  other  priefts,  amidft  a  pro- 
digious multitude  of  people,  who  exprefled  their 
joy  for  his  return.  Next  day  he  facrificed  again 
to  the  gods  for  his  recovery.  Having  finilhed  thefc 
rites,  he  returned  home  and  went  to  bed:  when 
he  fuddenly  fell  into  a  delirium,  in  which  he 
died  the  third  day,  having  attained  to  every  thing 
that  is  fuppofed  to  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of 
man. 

His  funeral  was  conduced  with  wonderful  fo- 
lemnity;  the  cordial  regard  of  the  public  did 
honour  to  his  virtue,  by  the  belt  and  happiefl  ob- 
leouies.  Thefe  did  not  confifl  in  the  pomp  of 
^Id,  of  ivory,  or  other  expence  and  parade,  but 
m  efteem,  in  love,  in  veneration,  exprefled  not 
only  by  his  countrymen,  but  by  his  very  enemies. 
For  as  many  of  the  Spaniards,  LigUrians  and  f 
Macedonians,  as  happened  to  be  then  at  Rome, 
and  were  young  and  robufl:,  afifted  in  carrying  his 
bier ;  while  the  aged  folbwed  it,  calling  -ffimilius 
their  benefador,  and  the  prefcrver  of  their  countries. 
For  he  not  only,  at  the  time  he  conquered  them, 
gained  the  character  of  humanity,  but  continued 
<o  do  them  fervices,  and  to  take  care  of  them,  as 
it  they  had  been  his  friends  and  relations. 

The  eftate  he  left  behind  him  fcarcely  amount- 
ed to  the  fum  of  three  hundred  and  fcvcnty 
thoufand  Denarh,  of  which  he  appointed  his 
fons  joint-heirs :  but  Scipio,  the  younger  fon, 
who  was  adopted  into  ,the  opulent  houfe  of  Afri- 

canus. 


t  Thefe  were  fome  of  the  Macedonian  nobility,  who  were 
then  at  Rome.  Valerius  Maximaa  fays,  it  was  like  a  fecond 
triumph  to  iEmilius,  to  have  thefe  perfons  affift  in  fapporting 
his  bier,  which  was  adorned  with  reprefentations  of  his  con* 
queft  of  their  country.  In  f;^,  it  was  more  honourable 
than  the  triumph  he  had  led  up,  becaufe  this  bore  witnefs  M 
his  humanity,  and  the  other  only  to  his  valoor. 
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canus,  gave  up  his  part  to  his  brother  Such  is 
the  account  we  have  of  the  life  and  chara&er  of 
Paulus  ^milius  j:, 

t  A  ikying  of  his  to  his  foa  Scipio,  is  worth  meodoning  ; 
'  good  gentral  mvtr  gi'ua  hattU^  but  ivbon  bo  is  ltd  to  it,  titbtr  fy 
tbo  lafi  mctJIity,  or  kf  a  vtfj  finfoitrmbb  occtffioH. 


7ii  TIM  Or 


[    310    ] 
TIMOI^EON  AND  PAUl^US  i^MILIVS 

CQMPAR-Bp. 


IF  we  confidep  thefc  two  great  men  as  hiftory 
has  reprefented  them,  we  (hall  find  no  ftrik- 
jng  difFercnce  between  them  in  the  comparifon, 
Both  carried  on  wars  with  very  rcfpeftable  enemies ; 
ihe  one  with  the  Macedonians,  the  other  witl\ 
the  Carthaginians ;  and  both  with  extraordi* 
nary  fuccefs.  One  of  them  conquered  Mace- 
don,  and  crulhcd  the  houfe  of  Antigonus,  which 
had  flourifhed  in  a  fucceflion  of  feven  kings ;  the 
other  expelled  tyranny  out  of  Sicily,  and  rcftored 
that  ifland  to  its  ancient  liberty.  It  may  be  in  fa- 
vour of  -Slmilius,  that  he  had  to  do  with  Perfeus 
when  in  his  full  ftrength,  and  when  he  had  beaten 
the  Romans,  and  Timoleon  with  Dionyfius,  when 
reduced  to  very  delperate  circumftances :  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  obferved  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Timoleon,  that  he  fubdued  many  tyrants, 
and  defeated  a  great  army  of  Carthaginians,  with 
fuch  forces  as  he  happened  to  pick  up,  who  were 
not  veteran  and  experienced  troops  like  thofe  of 
^milius,  but  mercenaries  and  undifciplined  men, 
Tvho  had  been  accuftomed  to  fight  only  at  their 
pwn  pleafure.  For  equal  exploits^  with  unequal 
means  and  preparations,  reflect  the  greater  glory 
pn  the  general  who  performs  them. 

Both  paid  a  drift  regard  to  juftice  and  integrity 
Jn  their  employments.  iKmilius  was  prepared  mm 
the  firft  to  behave  fo,  by  the  laws  and  manners  of 
Kis  country ;  but  Timolcon^s  probity  was  owing 
entirely  to  himfelf.    A  proof  of  this,  is,,  that  in  the 

time 
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rime  of  JEcnilius,  good  order  univerfalljr  prevailed 
among  the  Romans,  through  a  fpirit  of  obedience  to 
their  laws  and  uiages^  and  a  reverence  of  their  fellow- 
citizens;  whereas,  not  one  of  the  Grecian  generals 
who  commanded  in  Sicily,  kept  himfelf  uncor- 
rupted,  except  Dion :  and  many  entertained  a  jea- 
loufy  that  even  he  afFefted  monarchy,  and  dreamt 
^f  fetting  up  fuch  a  regal  authority  as  that  in  La- 
cedasmon.  Timasus  informs  us,  that  the  Syra* 
cuians  fent  away  Gylippus  loaded  with  infamy, 
for  his  infadable  avarice  and  rapacity,  while  he  had 
the  conmiand ;  and  many  writers  give  account  of 
the  mifdemeanours  and  breach  of  ardcles,  which 
Pharax  the  Spartan,  and  Callippus  the  Athenian, 
were  guilty  ot,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  fovereignty 
of  Sicily.  But  what  were  t&fe  men,  and  on  what 
power  did  they  build  fuch  hopes  ?  Pharax  was  a 
follower  of  Dionyfius,  who  was  already  expelled, 
and  Callippus  was  an  officer  in  the  foreign  troops 
in  the  fcrvice  of  Dion.  But  Timoleon  was  fent 
to  be  general  of  the  Syracufans,  at  their  earneft 
requcft  ;  he  had  not  an  army  to  provide,  but 
found  one  ready  formed,  which  chearfully  obeyed 
his  orders ;  and  yet  he  employed  this  power  for 
no  other  end,  than  the  deftru&ion  of  their  op- 
prelTive  mailers. 

Yet  again,  it  was  to  be  admired  in  ^milius, 
that,  though  he  fubdued  fo  opulent  a  kingdom, 
he  did  not  add  one  drachma  to  his  fubftance.  He 
vould  not  touch,  nor  even  look  upon, the  money 
himfelf,  though  he  gave  many  liberal  gifts  to 
others.  1  do  not,  however,  blame  Timoleon  for 
accepting  of  a  handfome  houfe  and  lands :  for  it 
is  no  di%race  to  take  fomething  out  6f  fo  much, 
but  to  take  nothing  at  all,  is .  better ;  and  that  is 
the  moft  confummate  virtue,  which  fhews  that  it 
is  above  pecuniary  confidcrations,  even  when  it  has 
the  bed  claim  to  them. 

X  4  As 
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As  (bmc  bodies  are  able  to  bear  heat^  and  odiers 
cold,  but  thofe  are  the  ftxx>ngeft  which  are  equally 
fit  to  endure  either ;  fp  the  vigour  and  firmnefs  of 
thofe  minds  is  the  greateft,  which  are  neither  elated 
by  profperity,  nor  broken  by  adverfity.  And  in 
this  refped,  ^milius  appears  to  have  been  fuperior^ 
for  in  the  great  and  feyere  misfortune  of  the  lofi 
of  his  fons,  he  kept  up  the  fame  dignity  of  carriage, 
as  in  the  midl|  of  the  happieft  fuccefs.  JBut  Ti* 
moleon,  when  he  had  afted  as  a  patriot  fhould, 
with  regard  to  his  brother,  did  not  let  his  reafod 
|iipport  him  ag^i^fl:  his  grief;  but  becoming  a  pre; 
to  forrow  apd  rcmorfe,  for  the  Ipace  of  twenty  yean 
he  could  not  fo  much  as  look  upon  tJM;  place  where 
the  public  bufinefs  was  tranfa£bed,  much  lefs  take 
a  part  in  it.  A  man  (hould,  indeed,  be  afraid 
^nd  afhamed  of  what  is  rj^ally  (hameful,  but  tQ 
ftirink  under,  every  reflcftion  upon  his  chara6ter^ 
though  it  fbeaks  a  delicacy  of  temper,  has  nQh» 
fhing  in  it  of  true  greatnefs  of  mind. 


l>ELOBIDAS. 


I    3«3    3 


P    E    L    O    P    I    D    A    S. 


CATO  the  elder,  hearing  fomcbody  convi 
mend  a  man  who  was  ramly  and  indifcretely 
daring  in  war,  made  this  juft  obfervation,  that  there 
was  great  difference  between  a  due  regard  to  valour^ 
and  a  contentpt  of  life.  To  this  purpofe,  there  is  a 
ftory  of  one  of  the  foldiers  of  Antigonus,  who  was 
aflonilbingly  brave,  but  of  an  unhealthy  complexion 
and  bad  habit  of  body.  The  king  afked  him 
the  caufe  of  his  palenefs,  and  he  acknowledged 
that  he  had  a  private  infirmity.  He  therefore  gave 
his  phyficians  a  ftri£b  charge,  that  if  any  remedy 
couU  be  found,  they  Ihould  apply  it  with  the  ut« 
inoft  care.  Thus  the  man  was  cured ;  but  then  he 
no  Ioi\ger  courted  danger,  nor  riicjued  his  perfon  as 
i)efore.  Antigonus  queflioned  him  about  it,  and 
could  not  forbear  to  exprefs  his  wonder  at  the 
i:hange.  The  foldier  did  not  conceal  the  real 
piufe,  **  You,  fir,'*  faid  he,  "  have  made  me 
?*  icfs  bold,  by  delivering  me  from  that  mifcry, 
f*  whidi  made  my  life  of  no  account  to  me."  From 
the  fame  way  of  arguing  it  was,  that  a  certain  Sy- 
barite faid  of  the  Spartans,  "  it  was  no  wonder  if 
f*  they  ventured  their  lives  freely  in  battle,  fince 
V'  death  was  a  deliverance  to  them  from  fuch  a 
f*  train  of  labours,  and  from  fuch  wretched  diet.'* 
It  was  qatural  for  the  ^  Sybarites,  who  were  dif- 
^  folved 

f  The  Sybarites  were  a  colony  of  Greeks,  who  fettled  in  an* 
dent  times  on  the  gulph  of  Tarentam.  The  felicity  of  their 
fiteation,  their  wealth  and  power  drew  them  into  laxury,. 
which  was  remarkable  to  a  proverb.  Bat  one  cannot  c)-edit  the 
fxuavagant  things  which  Athensas  relatet  of  them.  Their 
*  *  chief 
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folvcd  in  luxury  and  pleafurc,  to  think  that  they 
who  defpifed  death,  did  it  not  from  a  love  of  vir- 
tue and  honour,  but  becaufe  they  were  weary  of 
lift.  .  But  in  fa£b,  the  Lacedsemonians  thought  it 
&  pleafure  either  to  live  or  to  die,  as  virtue  and 
right  reafon  directed ;  and  fo  this  epitaph  teftifies, 

Ncr  Ufe  ncr  deaths  ibey  deemed  the  happier  ftate^ 
But  life  tbafs^lmcus^  or  a  death  that's  great. 

For  neither  is  the  avoiding  of  death  to  be  found 
fsmk  with,  if  a  man  is  not  dilhonourably  fond  of 
life^  nor  is  the  meeting  it  with  courage,  to  be 
commended,  if  he  is  difgufted  with  life.  Hence  it 
is,  that  Homer  leads  out  the  boldeft  and  braveft  of 
his  warriors  to  battle,  always  well>armed :  and  the 
Grecian  law-givers  punilh  him  who  throws  away 
his  (hield,  not  him  who  lofes  his  fword  or  fpear ; 
thus  inftrufting  us,  that  the  firft  care  of  every  man, 
eipecially  of  every  governor  of  a  city»  or  com- 
mander of  an  army,  fhoiild  be,  to  defend  himfeif, 
and  ^fter  that,  he  is  to  think  of  annoying  the 
enemy.  For  if,  according  to  the  comparifon  made 
by  Iphicrates,  the  light-armed  rcfemble  the  hands, 
the  cavalry  the  feet,  the  main  body  of  infantry  the 
Jbreaft,  and  the  general  the  head ;  then  that  general, 
^ho  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  carried  away  by  his  im- 
petuolity,  fo  as  to  expofe  himfelf  to  needleis  ha- 
zards, not  only  endangers  his  own  life,  but  the 
lives  of  his  whole  army,  whofe  fafety  depends  upon 
his.  Callicratidas,  therefore,  though  otherwise  a 
great  man,  did  not  anfwer  the  ibothfayer  well,  who 
dcfired  him  not  to  expofe  himfelf  to  danger,  be- 
caufe the  entrails  of  the  viftim  threatened  his  life. 
**  Sparta,"  faid  he,  "  is  riot  bound  up  in  one  man,** 
For  in  battle,  he  was  indeed  but  one,  when  a£ting 
under  the  orders  of  another,  whether  at  fea  or  land : 

but 

chief  city  which  at  firft  was  called  S^baris,  from  a  river  of  that 
naaci  was  afterwards  named  Thurium  or  Thuiii, 
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but  when  he  had  the  command,  he  virtually  com- 
prehended the  whole  force  in  hiihfelf;  fothaci^ 
was  no  longer  a  lingle  perfon>  when  fiich  numberi 
muft  perifh  with  him.    Much  better  was  the  iky- 
ing of  old  Antigonus,  when  he  was  going  to  en- 
gage in  a  lea-fight  near  the  ille  of  Andros.    Some- 
body obferved  to  him  thaft  the  enemy's  fleet  was 
much  larger  than  his ;  ^*  For  how  many  (hips  then 
^*  doft  thou  reckon  me  ?"  He  rcprcfcnted  the  im- 
portance of  the  commander  great,  as  in  fstBt  it  isg 
when  he  is  a  man  of  experience  and  valour;  and 
the  firft  duty  of  fuch  a  one,  is  to  preferve  him  who 
preierves  the  whole.   On  the  fame  account  we  muft 
allow  that  Timotheus  exprefi!ed  himiclf  happily, 
when  Chares  fhewed  the  Athenians  the  wounds  he 
had  received  when  their  general,  and  his  ihield 
pierced  with  a  Ipear :  "  I,  for  my  part,"  faid  he, 
^  was  much  alhamed,  when  at  the  fiege  of  Samos, 
^'  a  javelin  fell  near  me,  as  if  I  had  behaved  too 
^^  like  a  young  man,  and  not  as  became  the  com- 
**  mander  of  {o  great  an  armament."    For  where 
the  Icale  of  the  whole  aftion  turns  upon  the  ge- 
neral's rifquing  his  own  perfon,  there  he  is  to  ftand 
the  combat,  and  to  brave  the  greateft  danger,  with- 
out regarding  thoie  who  fay,  that  a  good  general 
ihould  die  of  old  age,  or,  at  leaft,  an  old  man : 
but  when  the  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  his  per- 
fonal  bravery  is  but  (mall,  and  all  is  loft  in  cafe  of 
a  mifcarriage,  no  one  then  expeds  that  the  general 
(hould  be  endangered,  by  exerting  too  much  of  the 
foldier. 

Thus  much  I  thought  proper  to  premifc  before 
the  lives  of  Pelopidas  and  Marcellus,  who  were 
both  great  men,  and  both  perifhed  by  their  rafli* 
nels.  Both  were  excellent  foldiers,  did  honour 
to  their  country,  by  the  greatcft  exploits,  and  had 
the  molt  formidablf^  adverfar^es  to  deal  with; 
for  the  one  defeated  Hannibal,  until  that  time  in- 
vincible, aod  the  other  conquered  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, 
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nians,  who  were  mafters  both  at  fea  and  land ; 
and  yet  at  lafl:  they  both  threw  away  their  lives, 
and  fpilt  their  blood  without  any  fort  of  difcre- 
tion,  when  the  times  moft  required  fuch  men  and 
fucb  generals.  From  this  refemblance  between 
them,  we  have  drawn  their  parallel. 

Pelopidas,  the  fon  of  Hij^xxdus,  was  of  an  il* 
hiftrious  family  in  Thebes,  as  was  alfo  Epami- 
nondas.  Brought  up  in  afikience,  and  coming  in 
bis  youth  to  a  great  eftate,  he  applied  himfelr  to 
relieve  fuch  neceffitous  perfons  as  deferved  his 
bounty,  to  fhew  that  he  was  really  mafter  of  his 
riches,  not  their  flave.  For  the  greateft  part  of 
men,  as  Ariftotle  fays,  either  through  covetouf- 
nefs,  make  no  ufe  of  their  wealth,  or  elie  abufe 
it  through  prodigality;  and  thefe  live  perpetual 
ilaves  to  their  pleafures,  as  thofe  do  to  care  and 
toil  The  Thebans  with  grateful  hearts  enjoyed 
the  liberality  and  munificence  of  Pelopidas.  Epa- 
jninondas  done  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  (hare  in 
it.  Pelopidas,  however,  partook  in  the  poverty  of 
his  friend,  glorying  in  a  plainnefs  of  drefs  and  flen- 
dernefs  of  diet,  indefatigable  in  labour,  and*  plain 
and  open  in  his  conduct  in  the  higheft  pofb.  la 
fhort,  he  was  like  Capaneus  in  Euripides, 

fFbofi  opulence  was  great^ 
And  yet  bis  heart  was  not  elated. 

He  looked  upon  it  as  a  diigrace  to  expend  more 
upon  his  own  perfon,  than  the  poorcft  Theban. 
As  for  Epaminondas,  poverty  was  his  inheritance, 
and  confequently  familiar  to  him,  but  he  made  it 
jftill  more  light  and  eafy  by  philofophy  and  by  thcL 
uniform  fimplicity  of  his  life. 

Pclo. 

*  xttTii  rf«Tfi«bf  o^&Aft^—— literally «  (lain  and  open  inhiscBm* 
duQ  in  war.  But  in  Boeotia,  as  well  as  other  Grecian  ftatei, 
a  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  yius  gmerally  alfp  firft  v^ 
nifter.    Such  a  one  in  Boeo\ia  was  c^lUdB^wrmfx^. 
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Pclopidas  married  into  a  noble  family,  and  had 
fcvcral  children,  but  fetting  no  greater  value  upon 
money  than  before,  and  devoting  all  his  time  to 
the  concerns  of  the  commonwealth,  he  impaired 
his  fubftance.  .  And  when  his  friends  admonilhed 
him,  that  money  which  be  negleSed  was  a  very  necef- 
fary  things  it  is  necejfary  indeed^  faid  he,  for  Nicods:- 
mus  tberey  pointing  to  a  man  that  was  both  lame  and 
blind. 

Epaminondas  and  he  were  both  equally  inclined 
to  every  virtue ;  but  Pelopidas  delighted  more  in 
the  ezercifcs  of  the  body,  and  Epaminondas  in  the 
improvement  of  the  mind  \  and  the  one  diverted 
himfelf  in  the  wreftling-ring  or  in  hunting,  while 
the  other  fpent  his  hour^  of  leifure  in  hearing  or 
reading  fomething  in  philoibphy.    Among  the  many 
things  that  refleded  glory  upon  both,  there  was  no* 
thing  which  men  of  ienfe  io  much  admired,  as  that 
ftrift  and  inviolable  friendihip  which  fubfifted  be- 
tween them  from  firft  to  laft,  in  all  the  high  polls 
which  they  held,  both  military  and  civil.     For  if  . 
we  confider  the  adminiftration    of  Ariftides  and 
Themiftocles,  of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  of  Nicias 
and  Alcibiades,  how  much  the  common  concern 
was  injured  by  their  diflenlion,  their  envy  and  jca-  , 
loufy  of  each  other,  and  then  caft  our  eyes  upon 
the  mutual  kindnefs  and  efteem  which  Pelopidas 
and  Epaminondas  inviolably  preferved,    we  may 
juftly  call  thefe  collegucs  in  civil  government  and 
military  command,-  and  not  tho&  whofe  fiudy  ic 
was  to  get  the  better  of  each  other  rather  than  of ' 
the  enemy.  The  true  cauie  of  the  difference,  was  the 
virtue  of  thefe  Thebans,  which  led  them  not  to  feek, 
in  any  of  their  meafures,  their  own  honour  and 
wealth,  the  purfuit  of  which  is  always  attended  with 
envy  and  ftrife  •,  but  being  both  infpired  froni  the 
firft  with  a  divine  ardour  to  raife  their  country  to 
the  fummit  of  glory,  for  this  purpofe  they,  availed 

them- 
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thcmfclvcs  of  the  atchievcmcnts  of  each  other,  as  if 
they  had  been  their  own. 

But  many  are  of  opinion,  that  their  extraordinary 
friendfhip  took  its  rife  from  the  campaign  which 
they  made  at  •Mantinca,  among  the  fuccoun 
which  the  Thebans  had  fent  the  Lacedaemonians^ 
who  as  yet  were  their  allies.  For  being  placed  to- 
gether among  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  fight- 
ing with  the  Arcadians,  that  wing  of  the  Laceda^ 
monians  in  which  they  were,  gave  way  and  was 
broken  ^  whereupon  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas 
locked  their  Ihields  together,  and  repulfed  all  that 
attacked  them,  *till  at  laft  Pelopidas  having  receiv- 
ed feven  large  wounds,  fell  upon  a  heap  of  friends 
and  enemies  who  lay  dead  together.  Epaminondas^ 
though  he  thought  there  was  no  life  left  in  him^ 
yet  flood  forward  to  defend  his  body  and  his  arms, 
and  being  determined  to  die  rather  than  leave  hb 
companion  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  he  engaged 
with  numbers  at  once.  He  was  now  in  extreme 
danger,  being  wounded  in  the  breafl  with  a  fpear« 
and  in  the  arm  with  a  fword«  when  Agefipolis, 
king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  brought  fuccours 
from  the  other  wing,  and,  beyond  alTexpefbidon, 
delivered  them  both. 

After  this,  the  f  Spartans  in  appearance  treated  the 
Thebans  as  friends  and  allies,  but  in  reality  they  were 

fuf- 

^  We  mufl  take  care  tiot  to  confbond  this  with  the  famous 
battle  at  Mantioea,  in  which  Epaitiinondat  was  flain.  For 
that  battle  was  foaght  againll  the  Laced 0Binonians»  and  this 
for  them.  The  action  here  fpoken  of  was  probablj  aboat  the 
third  year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad. 

f  Dnring  the  whde  Peloponnefian  War,  Sri^rta  found  a 
very  faithfall  ally  in  the  Thebans  :  and  under  thecoantenance 
of  Sparta,  the  Thebans  recovered  the  government  of  Boeotia, 
of  wnich  they  had  been  deprived  on  account  of  their  defedion 
fo  the  Perfians,  However  at  length  they  grew  fo  powerful 
and  headftOng»  that  when  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  came  to 
bt  fobfcribed  to,  they  refufed  to  come  into  it,  and  were  with 
BO  fmall  difficalty  over*awed  and  forced  into  it  by  the  confe- 
derates.    We  learn  indeed  from  Polybius,  that  though  the 

I«acede- 
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fufpicious  of  their  Spirit  and  power;  particularly 
they  hated  the  i)arty  of  Ifmcnias  and  Androclides, 
in  whicb  Pelopidas  was,  as  attached  to  liberty 
and  a  popular  government.  Therefore,  Archias, 
Leontidas  and  Philip,  men  inclmed  to  an  oligarchy, 
and  rich  withal,  and  ambitious,  perfuaded  Phoebi^ 
das,  the  Lacedsemonian,  who  was  marching  *by 
Tbebes  with  a  body  of  troops  :j:,  to  feize  the  caftlc 
called  Cadmea,  to  drive  the  oppofite  party  out  of 
the  city,  and  to  put  the  adminiftration  into  the 
hands  of  the  nobility,  fubjed  to  the  infpedion  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Fhoebidas  liftened  to  the  propo- 
fal,  and  cocning  upon  the  Thebans  iine»>e6tedly, 
during  the  feaft  of  the  *  Tbefmophoria^  he  made 
himfeff  mailer  of  the  citadel,  and  feized  Ifmenias 
and  carried  him  to  Lacedasmon,  where  he  was  put 
to  death  foon  after.  Pelopidas,  Pherehicus,  and 
AndrodidaSy  with  many  others  that  fled,  where 
fentenced  to  baniihment«  But  Epaminondas  re- 
mained upon  the  fpot,  beins  defpifed  for  his  phi- 
lofbphy,  as  a  man  who  would  not  intermeddle  with 
afiairs,  and  for  his  poverty,  as  a  man  of  no  power. 

Though  the  Lacedaemonians  took  the  command 
of  the  army  from  Phoebidas,  and  fivitA  him  in  an 
hundred  thoufand  drachmas,  yet  they  kept  a  gar- 
rifon  in  the  Cadmea  notwithftanding.  All  the 
reft  of  Greece  was  furprized  at  this  abfurdity  of 
theirs  in  punifhing  the  aftor,  and  yet  authorizing 
the  a^on.  As  for  the  Thebans,  who  had  loft 
their  iancient  form  of  government,  and  were  brought 
into  fubje<5tion  by  Archias  and  Leontidas,  there 

way 

LMedflemOQians,  at  that  peace,  declared  all  the  Grecian  cities 
free,  they  did  not  withdraw  their  gaitifons  from  any  one  of 
them. 

( 'Phcabidaa  was  marching  againft  Olynthas,  when  Leoati* 
das  or  Leontiades,  one  of  the  two  Polemarchs,  betrayed  to  him 
the  town  aad  ciudel  of  Thebes.  This  happened  in  the  third 
year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad*  three  hondred  and  feventy* 
fow  years  before  the  Chriftiani£ra. 

'  The  wom€n  were  celebrating  this  feail  in  the  Cadmea. 
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was  no  room  for  them  to  hope  to  be  delivered  frbni 
the  tyranny^  Svhtch  was  fupported  in  fuch  a  manner 
by  the  power  of  the  Sparuns,  that  it  could  not  be 
pulled  down  unlefs  thofe  Spartans  could  be  deprive 
ed  of  their  dominion  both  by  fea  and  land. 

Neverthelefs,  Leontidas  having  got  intelligence 
that  the  exiles  were  at  Athens,  and  that  they  were 
treated  there  with  great  regard  by  the  people,  and 
no  lefs  xefpefted  by  the  nooility,  formed  Iccret  de- 
ligns  againft  their  lives.  For  this  purpofe  he  em*" 
ployed  certain  unknown  AflTaiTms,  who  took  oflf  An^ 
droclidas  ^  but  all  the  reft  efcaped*  Letters  were 
alfo  fent  to  the  Athenians  from  Sparta,  infifting  that 
they  fhould  not  harbour  or  encourage  the  exiles^ 
but  drive  them  out,  as  perfons  declared  by  the  con- 
federates to  be  common  enemies.  But  the  Athe- 
nians, agreeably  to  their  ufual  and  natural  huma-^ 
nity,  as  well  as  in  gratitude  to  the  city  of  Thebes^ 
would  not  fuffer  the  leaft  injury  to  be  done  the 
exiles.  For  the  Thehans  had  greatly  afllfted  in  re- 
fioring  the  democracy  at  Athens,  having  made  a  de<> 
tree  that  if  any  Athenian  Ibould  march  armed 
through  Boeotia  ag^inft  the  tyrants,  he  ihould  not 
meet  with  the  leaft  hindrance  or  mioleftation  in  that 
country. 

*  Pelopidas,  though  he  was  one  of  the  youngeft^ 
applied  to  each  exile  in  particular,  as  well  as  ha* 
tangued  them  in  a  body ;  urging  "  that  it  was 
*'  both  dilhonourable'  and  impious  to  leave  their 
**  native  city  enllaved  and  garrifoned  by  an  enemy) 
*'  and  meanly  contented  with  their  own  lives  and 
**  fafety,  to  wait  for  the  decrees  of  the  Athenians, 
*^  and  to  make  their  court  to  the  popular  orators » 

"  but 

^  Xenophon  in  tlie  accotint  whkh  lie  gives  of  this  tranfad- 
tioiij  does  fidt  fO  tnucii  as  inention  Pelopidas.  His  Hlence  ia 
this  refped  was  probably  owing  to  his  partiality  to  his  hero 
Agefilaus,  whofe  glory  he  might  thiilk  would  be  eclipfed 
by  that  of  Pelopidas  and  his  worthy  collegue  Epaminondas ; 
for  of  the  latter  too  he  fpeaks  very  fparingly. 
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^  but  that  they  ought  to  run  every  hazard  in  fo 
•*  glorious  a  caufe,  imitating  the  courage  and  pa- 
♦♦  triotifm  of  Thrafybulus  •,  for  as  he  advanced 
"  from  Thebes  to  crufti  the  tyrants  in  Athens,  fo 
**  Ihould  they  march  from  Athens  to  deliver  The- 
«  bes/* 

Thus  perfuaded  to  accept  his  propofal,  they  fent 
'  privately  to  their  friends  who  were  left  behind  in 
Thebes,  to  acquaint  them  with  their  refolution, 
which  was  highly  approved  of;  and  Charon,  a  per-^ 
foh  of  the  firft  rank,  offered  his  houfe  for  their  rc- 
cq)tion.  Philidas  found  means  to  be  appointed  fe- 
crctary  to  Archias  and  Philip,  who  were  then  Pole^ 
marcbs:  and  as  for  Epaminondas,  he  had  taken 
pains  all  along  to  infpire  the  youth  with  fentiments 
of  bravery.  For  he  defired  them  in  the  public  ex- 
crcifes  to  try  the  Lacedaemonians  at  wreftling,  and 
when  he  faw  them  elated  with  fuccels,  he  ufed  to 
tell  them  by  way  of  reproof,  "  that  they  fhould 
**  rather  be  alhamed  of  tl^eir  meannefs  of  fpirit  in 
•*  remaining  fubjeft  to  thofe  to  whom,  in  ftrength, 
**  they  were  fo  much  fuperior." 

A  day  being  fixed  tor  putting  their  defign  in 
execution,  it  was  agreed  among  the  exiles,  that 
Pherenicus  vdth  the  reft  fhould  ftay  at  Thriafium^ 
while  a  few  of  the  youngeft  fhould  attempt  to  get 
cnterance  firft  into  the  city ;  and  that  if  thefe  hap^ 
pened  to  be  furprifed  by  the  enemy,  the  others 
fhould  take  care  to  provide  for  their  children 
and  their  parents.  Pelopidas  was  the  firft  that 
o^ered  to  be  of  this  party,  and  then  Melon, 
Democlides  and  Theopompus,  all  men  of  noble 
blood,  who  were  united  to  each  other  by  the  moft 
faithful  friendfhip,  and  who  never  had  any  conteft 
but  which  fhouid  be  foremoft  in  the  race  of  glory 
and  valour.  Thefe  adventurers  who  were  twelve 
in  number,  having  embraced  thofe  that  ftayed  be- 
hind, and  fent  a  mefTenger  before  them  to  Charon, 
fet  out  in  their  under-garments,  with  dogs  and  hunt- 

VoL  IL  Y  ing 
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ingrpoles,  that  none  who  met  them  might  have  any 
fufpicion  of  what  they  were  about,  and  that  they 
might  feem  to  be  only  hunters  beating  about  for 
game. 

When  their  meiTenger  came  to  Charon,  and  ac* 

auainted  him  that  they  were  on  the  way  to  Thebes, 
le  near  approach  of  danger  changed  not  his  refo- 
lution:  he  behaved  like  a  man  of  honour,  and 
made  preparations  to  receive  them.  Hippdftheni- 
das,  who  was  aUb  in  the  fecict,  w^  not  by  any  means 
an  ill  man,  but  rather  a  friend  to  his  country 
and  to  the  exiles;  yet  he  wanted  that  firmne^ 
which  the  prefent  emergency  and  the  hazardous 
point  of  execution  required.  He  grew  giddy,  as  it 
were,  at  the  thought  of  the  great  danger  they  were 
about  to  plunge  in,  and  at  Jaft  opened  his  eyes 
enough  to  fee,  that  they^wereattemptingNto  (hake 
the  Lacecbemonian  government,  and  to  me  them- 
felves  from  that  power  without  any  other  depen- 
dence than  that  of  a  few  indigent  perfons  and  exiles, 
^e  therefore  went  to  his  own  houfe  without  iayii^ 
a  word,  and  difpatched  one  of  his  friends  to  Melon 
and  Pelopidas  to  defire  them  to  defer  their  enter- 
prife  for  the  .prefent,  to  tetum  to  Athens,  and  to 
wait  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity  ofiered. 
Chlidon,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  man  fent 
upon  this  buiinel3,  went  home  in. all  hafte,  took  his 
horfe  out  of  the  ftablq,  and  called  for  the  bridle, 
{iis  wife  being  at  a  lofs,  and  not  able  to  find  it, 
jfaid  (he  had  lent  it  to  a  neighbour.  Upon  this, 
words  arofe,  and  mutual  reproaches  followed ;  the . 
women  venting  bitter  imprecations,  and  wifiiing 
chat  the  journey  might  be  fatal  both  to  him  and 
thofe  that  fent  him.  So  that  Chlidon,  having  fpent 
great  part  of  the  day  in  this  fquabble,  and  looking 
^pon  what  had  happened  as  ominous,  laid  afide  aU 
thoughts  of  the  journey,  and  went  elfewhere.  So 
near  was  this  great  and  glorious  undertakii^  to 
Wng  dii2:90cer.t^  at  the  very  enterancet 

Pdo. 
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Pclopidas  and  his  company,  how  in  the  drefs  of 
pcafants,  divided,  and  entered  the  town  at  diflferetit 
quarters,  whilft  it  was  yet  day.  And,  as  the  ^ 
cold  weather  was  fetting  in,*  there  happened  to  be 
a  (harp  wind  and  a  ihower  of  fnow,  which  concealed 
them  the  better,  moft  people  retiring  into  their 
houfes  to  avoid  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  >Buc 
thofe  that  were  concerned  in  the  affair,  received 
them  as  they  came,  and  conduced  them  imme- 
diajtely  to  Charon's  houfe;  the  exiles  and  others 
making  up  the  number  of  forty-eight. 

As  tor  the  affairs  of  the  tyrants,  they  ilood  thus. 
Philidas,  their  fecretary,  knew  (as  we  Taid)  the 
whole  defign  of  the  exiles,  and  omitted  nothing 
that  might  contribute  to  it's  fuccefs.  He  had 
invited  Archias  and  Philip  fome  time  before,  td 
an  entertainment  at  his  houfe  on  that  day,  and 
promifed  to  introduce  to  them  fome  women  in  order 
that  thofe  who  were  to  attack  them,  might  find 
them  diffolved  in  wine  -f  and  pledfure.  They  had 
not  yet  drank  very  freely,  when  a  report  reached 
them,  which,  though  not  falfe,  feemed  uncertain 
and  obfcure,  that  the  exiles  were  concealed  fome- 
where  in  the  city.  And  though  Philidas  endeavoured 
to  turn  the  difcourfe,  Archias  fent  an  officer  to 
Charon,  to  command  his  immediate  attendance. 
By  this  time  it  was  grown  dark,  and  Pelopidas 
and  his  companions  ^ere  preparing  for  afbion, 
having  already  put  on  their  breaft-plates  and  girt 
their  (words,  when  fuddenly  there  was  a  knocking 
it  the  door  -,  whereupon  one  ran  to  it,  and  aflced 
what  the  perfon's  bufinej&  was,  and  having  learnt 
Y  2  from 

X  The  Spartans  fefoed  on  the  Cadmea  about  the  middle  of 
fmnmer,  in  the  year  already  mentioned,  and  it  was  talcen  from 
them  in  che  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  unh- 
dreth  olympiad.  * 

t  Perhaps  at  firft  he  really  intended  to  introduce  fooie 
women,  or,  as  it  k  in  the  original,  yvvata  ^ttv  ^afhm^  mar^ 
rkd  wonen;  and  the  dreffing  up  the  exiles  in  fcmafc  habits^ 
was  an  aftcr*thovght. 
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from  the  officer  that  he  was  fent  by  the  Polemarchs 
to  fetch  Charon,  he  brought  in  the  news  in  great 
cohfufion.     They. were  unanimous  in  their  opinion, 
that  the  affair  was  difcovered,  and  that  every  man 
of  them  was  loft,  before  they  had  performed  any 
thing  which  became  their  ralour.     Neyerthelds, 
they  thought  it  proper  that  Charon  (hould  obey  the 
order,  and  go  boldly  to  the  tyrants.    Charon  was  a 
man  of  great  intrepidity  and  courage  in  dangers 
that  threatened  only  himfelf,  but  then  he  was  much 
affefted  on  account  of  his  friends,  and  afraid  that 
he  fhould  lie  under  Ibme  fufpicion  of  treachery,  if 
&}  many  brave  citizens  fhould  perilh.     Therefore, 
as  he  was  ready  to  depart,  he  took  his  fbn,  who 
was  yet  a  child,  but  or  a  beauty,  and  ftrength  be- 
yond thofe  of  his  years,  out  of  the  women's  apart- 
ment,  and  put  him  in  the  hands  of  Pelopidas; 
defiring,  ^^  that  if  he  found  him  a  traitor  he  would 
^*  treat  that  child  as  an  enemy,  and  not  Ipare  it's 
**  life.**     Many  of  them  flied  tears  when  they  faw 
the  concern  and  magnanimity  of  Charon,  and  all 
^xprefled  their  lineafinefs  at  his  thinkingany  of  them 
&  daftardly  and  fo  much  difconcerted  with  the  pre- 
'  lent  danger,    as  to  be  capable  of  fufpe&ing  or 
blaming  him  in  the  leaft.     They  beggod  of  him, 
therefore,  not  to  leave  his  fon  with  them,  but  to 
remove  him  out  of  the  reach  of  what  might  pof- 
fibly  happen,  to  fome  place,  where,  fafe  from  the 
tyrants,  he  might  be  brought  up  to  be  an  avenger 
of  his  country,  and  his  friends.    But  Charon  re- 
fufed  to  remove  him,  "  for  what  life,"  faid  he»  **or 
^*  what  deliverance  could  I  wi(h  him,  that  would 
^'  be   more  glorious  than  his  falling  honourably 
"  with  his  father  and  fo  many  of  his  friends  ?"  Then 
he  addrefled  himfelf  in  prayer  to  the  gods,  and 
having  embraced  and  encouraged  them  all,  he  went 
out ;  endeavouring  by  the  way  to  compofe  himfelf, 
to  form  his  countenance,  and  to  afllime  a  tone  of 
voice  very  different  from  the  real  ftate  of  his  mind. 

When 
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When  he  was  come  to  the  door  of  the  houfe, 
Archias  and  Philidas  went  out  to  him  and  faid, 
"  what  pcrfons  are  thcfe,  Charon,  Who,  as  we  arc 
**  informed,  are  lately  come  into  the  town,  and 
**  are  concealed  and  countenanced  by  fome  of  the 
*<  citizens  ?"  Charon  was  a  little  fluttered  at  firft,  but 
foon  recovering  himfelf  he  aflccd,  "  who  thefe  perlbns 
"  they  fpoke  of,  were,  and  by  whom  harboured?** 
And  finding  that  Archias  had  no  clear  account  of 
the  matter,  he  concluded  from  thence  ^hat  his  in- 
formation came  not  from  any  perfon  that  was  privy 
to  the  defign,  gnd  therefore  faid,  *'  take  care  that 
"  you  do  npt  difturb  yourfelves  with  vain  rumours. 
*'  However,  I  will  makp  the  beft  inquiry  I  can ; 
*•  for,  perhaps,  nothing  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  dif^ 
**  regarded."  rhilidas  who  was  by,  commended  his 
prudepce,  and  conducting  Archias  in  again,  plied 
tiim  ftrongly  with  liquor,  and  prolon^d  the  caroufa| 
by  keeping  up  their  expectation  of  the  wqmen. 

When  Charon  was  returned  hom^,  he  found  his 
friends  prepared,  not  to  conquer  or  to  preferve  their 
lives,  but  to  fell  them  dear,  and  to  fall  glorioufly. 
He  told  Pelopidas  the  truth,  but  concealed  it 
from  the  reft,  pretending  that  Archias  had  f  dif« 
courfed  with  him  about  other  matters. 

The  firft  ftorm  was  fcarce  blown  over  when  for- 
tune raifed  a  fecond.  For  there  arrived  an  exprefs 
from  Athens  with  a  letter  from  Archias  high-prieft 
there  to  Archias  his  name-fake  and  particular  friend^ 
not  filled  with  vain  and  groundlefs  furmifes,  but 
containing  a  clear  narrative  of  the  whole  affair,  as 
was  found  afterwards.  The  meflenger  being  ad- 
mitted, to  Archias  now  almoft  intoxicated,  as  he 
delivered  the  letter,  faid,  "  the  perfon  who  fent 
**  this,  defired  that  it  might  be  read  immediately, 
Y  3  «  for 

t  There  appears  no  neccffity  for  this  artifice ;  and  indeed 
Platarch,  in  his  treatife  concerning  the  genias  of  Socrates^ 
fays,  that  Charon  came  back  to  the  little  band  of  patriots  with 
a  pleafant  conntenance»  and  gave  them  all  an  account  of  w&^ 
had  palTcd,  without  the  lead  difguife. 
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**  for  it  contains  bufinefs  of  great  importance.'' 
But  Archias  receiving  it,  faid  finiling,  bufinefs  to^ 
morrow.  Then  he  put  it  under  the  bolder  of  his 
couch,  and  refumed  the  converfation  with  Philidas, 
This  faying,  bufinefs  to-morrcw  pafled  into  a  pro- 
verb, and  contii^ues  fo  among  the  Greeks  to  this 
day. 

A  good  opportunity  now  offering  for  the  execu- 
tion of  their  purpofe,  the  friends  of  liberty  divided 
tbemfelves  into  two  bodies,  and  fallied  out.  Pelo- 
pidas  and  Damoclidas  went  againft  *  Leontidas  and 
Hypates,  who  were  neighbours,  and  Charon  and 
Melon  againfl:  Archias  and  Philip.  Charon  and  his 
company  put  women's  clothes  over  their  armour 
and  wore  thick  wreaths  of  pine  and  poplar  upon 
^hcir  heads  to  Ihadow  their  races.  As  foon  as  they 
came  to  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  gue^ 
were,  the.company  fhouted  and  clapped  their  hands^ 
believing  them  to  be  the  women  whom  they  had  fo 
long  expe<5led.  When  the  pretended  women  had 
looked  round  the  room,  and  diftindly  furvcyed  all 
^he  guefts,  they  drew:  their  fwords  ^  and  making  at 
Archiajs  and  Philip  acrofs  the  table,  they  fhewed 
who  they  were.  A  fmall  part  of  the  company  were 
perfuaded  by  Philidas  not  to  intermeddle :  the  reft 
f  ngaged  in  the  combat,  and  flood  up  for  the  Pole- 
marcbsj  but,  being  dUbrdered  with  wine,  were 
cafily  difpatched. 

Pelopidas  and  his  party  had  a  more  difficult 
^ffair  of  it.  They  had  to  do  with  Leontidas,  a 
fober  and  valiant  man.  They  found  the  door  made 
faft,  for  he  was  gone  to  bed,  and  they  knocked  a 
long  time  before  any  bpdy  heard.  At  laft  a  fervant 
perceived  it,  and  came  down  and  removed  the  bar; 
^hich.  he  had  no  fooner  done,  than  rheypulhed 

opcA 

•  Thefc  wcriB  not  Invited  to  the  entertainment,  becaafe 
Archias  expecting  to  meet  a  woman  of  great  diilin6tion>.  di4 
(iQC  chufe  that  Leontidas  fhoald  be  ther^.       ^ 
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6pen  the  door;  and  rufhing  in,  threw  the  man  down, 
and  ran 'to  the  bed-chamber.    Leoatidas,  conjec- 
turing by  the  noife  and  trampling  what  the  matter 
was,  leapt  from  his  bed  and  feized  his  fword ;  but 
he  for^  to  put  out  the  lamps,  which;   had  he: 
done.   It  would  have  left  them  to  fall  foul  on 
each  other  in  the  dark*      Being,    therefore,  fully 
expofed  to  view,  he  met  them  at  the  door,  and  with 
one  ftroke  laid  Cephifodorus,  who  was  the  firft  man 
that  attempted  to  enter,  dead  at  his  feet.    He  en* 
countered    Pelopidas    next,   and    the    narrowneis. 
of  the  door,  together  with  the    dead    body    of 
Cephifodorus  lying  in  the  way,  made  the  difpute^ 
long  and  doubtful.     At  laft  Pelopidas  prevailed, 
and  having  flain  Leontidas,  he  marched  immediately 
with  his  litde  band  againft  Hypates«    They  got 
into  his  houfe  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  did 
into  the  other:    but  he  quickly  perceived  them^. 
made  his  efcape  into  a  neighbour's  houfe,  whither 
they  followed,  and  difpatched  him. 

This  affair  being  over,  they  joined  Melon,  and 
fent  for  the  exiles  they  had  left:  in  Attica.  Thc^ 
proclaimed  liberty  to  all  the  Thebans,  *  and  armed 
fuch  as  came  over  to  them,  taking  down  the  fpoils 
that  were  fufpended  upon  the  porticos,  and  the 
arms  out  of  the  (hops  of  the  armourers  and  fword- 
cutlers,  -f-  Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas,  came  to 
their  alliftance,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  young 
men,  and  a  fele£t  number  of  the  qld,  whom  they 
had  collected  and  armed. 

The  whole  city  was  now  in  great  terror  and  con* 

fufion ;  the  houles  were  filled  with  lights,  and  the 

ftrcets  with  nicn,  rimming  to  and  fro.    The  people, 

Y  4  how- 

*  Pdopida»  alio  ieat  Fhylidat:  to  all  the  gaols  in  ^he  city,  . 
to  releafr  thofebraye  Thebans,.  whom  the  tyrannic  fpartant 
kept  itk  fetters. 

t  Epaminondas.  did  not  join  Jthem  fooner,  becanie  he  waa 
afraid  that  too  much  innocent  blood  woald  be  fixed  with 
lh0  g9iltx« 
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however,  did  not  yet  afiemble;  but  being  aftonilhed 
at  what  had  happened,  and  knowing  nothing  with 
certainty,  they  waited  with  impatience  for  the  day. 
It  feems,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  great  error  in 
the  Spartan  officers,  that  they  did  not  immediately 
fally  out  and  fall  upon  them  -,  for  their  garifon  con- 
fifted  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  they  were  joined 
hefides  by  many  people  from  the  city.  But,  tera: 
rified  at  the  fhouts,  the  lights,  the  hurry  and  con- 
fufion  that  were  on  every  fide,  they  contented  them- 
ielves  with  preferving  the  citadel. 

As  foon  as  it  was  day,  the  exiles  from  Attica 
came  in  armed ;  the  people  complied  with  the  fum- 
mons  to  afiemble ;  and  Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas 
prefcnted  to  them  Pelopidas  and  his  party,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  priefts,  who  carried  garlands  in 
their  hands,  and  called  upon  the  citizens  to  exert 
themfelves  for  their  gods  and  their  country.  Ex- 
cited by  this  appearance,  the  whole  afiembly  flood 
up,  and  received  them  with  great  acclamations  as 
their  benefaftors  and  deliverers. 

•  Pelopidas,  then  elefted  governor  of  Boeotia,  to- 
gether with  Melon  and  Charon;  immediately 
blocked  up  and  attacked  the  citadel,  haftening  to 
drive  out  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  :j:  recover 
the  Cadmeaj  before  fuccours  could  arrive  from 
Sparta.  And  indeed  he  was  but  a  little  before- 
hand with  them ;  for  they  had  but  juft  furrendered 
j^  place,  and  were  returning  home,  according  to 
'"  ca- 


lh6u: 


As  it  11  not  probable  that  the  regalniog  fo  ftrong  a  ^lace, 
Suld  be  the  work  of  a  day,  or  have  bees  effeded  with  (o 
fmidl  a  force  as  Pelopidas  then  had,  we  muft  have  recourie  to 
DiiQijdorAS  Siculus  and  Xenophon>  who  tell  us»  that  the  Athe- 
nians,  nirly  on  the  next  morning^,'  after  the  fdztog  on  the  ctty, 
fent  the'Xheban  general,  £vt  thoofand  foot,  and  two  thoafand 
hatCtI  add  that  feveral  other  bodies  of  troops  came  in  from 
th^  cfties^of  Boeotia,  to  the  nnmber  of  aboot  feven  thoofand 
more  ^  t^af  Pelopidas  befie^d  the  place  in  form  witJ^  them, 
«nd  thai^it'held  out  feveral  days,  and  furrendered  at  length  for 
wantofptdViilio&s* 

[      :u  '     PioDoa.  SicuL.  Lib*  zv.  Xenopb.  Im  t. 
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capitulation,  when  they  met  Cleombrotus  at  Me- 
gara,  marching  towards  Thebes  with  a  great  army. 
The  Spartans  called  to  account  the  three  HarmofteOy 
officers  who  had  cotnmanded  in  the  Cadmea^  and 
figned  the  capitulation.  Hermippidas  and  Arcif- 
fus,  were  executed  for  it,  and  the  third,  named 
Dyfaoridas,  was  fo  feverely  fined;  that  he  was 
forced  to  quit  Peloponnefus  §. 

This  II  action  of  Pelopidas  was  called,  by  the 
Greeks,  (ifter  to  that  of  Thrafybulus,  on  account 
of  their  near  refemblance,  not  only  in  reipefi:  of 
the  great  virtues  of  the  men,  and  the  difficulties  they 
had  to  combat,  but  the  fuccefs  with  which  fortune 
crowned  them.     For  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  another 
inftance  fo  remarkable,  of  the  few  overcoming  the 
many,  and  the  weak  the  ftrong,  merely  by  dint  of 
courage  and  condu£b,  and  procuring  by  thefe  means^ 
fuch  great  advantages  to  their  country.    But  the 
change  of  affiiirs  which  followed  upon  this  action, 
rendered  it  ftill  more  glorious.    For  the  war  which 
humbled  the  pride  of  the  Spartans,  and  deprived 
them  of  their  empire  both  by  fea  and  land,  took 
its  rife  from  that  night,  when  Pelopidas,  without 
taking  town  or  caftle,  but  being  only  one  out  of 
twelve,  who  entered  a  private  houfe,  loofened  and 
broke  to  pieces   (if  we  may  exprefs  truth  by  a 
metaphor,)  the  chains  of  the  Spartan  government^ 
until  then  efteemed  indifToluble. 

The  Lacedaemonians  (bon  entering  Boeotia  with 
a  powerful  army,  the  Athenians  were  ftruck  with 
terror;  and  renouncing  their  alliance  with  the 
Thebans,  they  took  cognizance  in  a  judicial  way, 
of  all  that  continued  in  the  intereft  of  that  people : 
ibme  they  put  to  death,  fome  they  banifhed,  and 

upon 

•  %  It  was  a  maxim  with  the  Spartans,  to  die  fword  in  hand,' 
in  defence  of  a  place  committed  to  their  care. 
'   H  M.  Dacier  gives  a  parallel  between  the  conduft  of  this 
aftion,  and  that  of  the  pnnce  of  Monaco,  in  driving  a  Spaniik 
garifon  out  of  his  town. 
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vppn  others,  they  laid  heavy  finest  The  Thebam. 
bein^  thus  deferred  by  their  allies,  their  aflfairs 
ionned  to  be  in  a  defperate  fttoation^  But  Pelo- 
pidas  and  Gorgidas,  who  then  had  the  command 
in  Boeotia,  fought  means  to.embroil  the  Athenians 
again  with  the  Spartans ;  and  they  availed  them- 
firlves  of  this  ftratagem.  There  was  a  Spartan 
named  Sphodrias,  a  man  of  great  reputation-  as  a 
£^dier,  but  of  no  found  judgcnent,  fanguinc  in 
Ub  hopes^  and  indiicreet  in  his  ambition.  This 
man  was  kft  with  fome  troops  at  Thefpiae,  to  re- 
ceive and  proteft  fuch  of  the  Boeotians,  as  might 
come  over  to  the  Spartans.  TjohimPciopidaft* 
privately  fent  a  merchant  in  whom  he  could  con- 
fide, well  provided  with  money,  and  with  propofak 
time  were  more  likely  to  prevail  than  the  money ; 
^  that  it  became  him  to  undertake  fome  noUe  en- 
•*  terprizc ;  to  furprife  the  Piraeus  for  inftancc,  by 
^^  falling  fuddenly  upon  the  Athenians,  who  were 
*^  not  provided  to  receive  him:  for  that  nothing 
^  could  be  fo  agreeable  to  the  Spartans,  as  to  }x 
•*  matters  of  Athens;  and! that  the  Thcbans  now 
^  incenfed  againft  the  Athenians,  andt:onfidering 
^  them  as  traitors,  would  lend  them  no  manner  of 
«  affiftance." 

Sphodrias  furring  himfelf  at  lail  to.  be  perfuaded^ 
marched  into  Attica  by  nigh^'  and  advanced  as  far 
as  t  Eleufis.  There  the  hearts  of  his  foldiers  bc^n 
to  fail,  and  finding  his  defign  dtfcovrered^  he  re« 
turned  to  Thefpiae,  afcer  he  had  thus  brought  upon 

the 

*  This  is  more  probable  than  what  Dioiiieras  Skolas  fays ; 
namely,  thatC]eoIDb^Qt^99  without  aqy  order  fronuthc  Epbari^ 
perfuaded  Sphodrias  to  farprife  the  Piraeeus, 

t  Thev  hoped  to  have  reached  the  Pineeus  in  the  night, 
bat  foana,  when  the  day  appearedy  that  they  were  got  no  fiff- 
ther  than  Elenfis,  Spbodrtas*.  peroeiying  thai  A%  was  dif* 
covered,  in  his 'retarq^  pluoder^d  the  Athenian  territonea* 
The  Lacedaemom^Bs  re-^called  Sphodrias*  and  the  Mpbm  pro- 
ceeded againft  him^  but  Agefilaosy  influenced  by  iiis  fon»  who 
was  a  friend  of  the  fon  of  Sphodrias,  broa^Chimoffi 
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the  Lacedsemonians  a  long  and  dangerous  war. 
For,  upon  tbb»  the  Athenians  readily  united 
with  the  Thebans ;  and,  having  fitted  out  a  large 
fleet,  they  f^ed  round  Greece,  engaging  and  re- 
ceiving fuch  as  were  inclined  to  ihake  off  the  Spartan 
yoke. 

Mean  time,  the  Thebans,  by  themfelves,  ftc^ 
quently  came  to  adion  with  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
Boeotia,  not  in  fet  battles  indeed,  but  m  fuch  as 
were  of  confiderable  fervice  and  improvement  tQ 
them  ;  for  their  fpirits  were  raifed,  their  bodies  in* 
ured  to  labour,  and  by  being  ufed  to  thofe  ren;* 
counters,  they  gained  both  experience  and  courage^ 
He^ice  it  was,  that  Antalcidas  the  Spartan  faid  to 
Agefilaus,  when  he  returned  from  Boeotia  wounded^ 
Truly  you  are  well  paid  for  the  inftruSiion  you  have, 
given  the  Thebans^  and  for  teaching  them  the  art  of. 
war  againjl  their  will  Though  to  fpcak  properly^ 
Agefilaus  was  not  their  inftrudtor,  but  thofe  pru<* 
dent  generals  who  made  choice  of  fit  opportunities 
to  let  loofe  the  Thebans,  like  fo  many  t  youns 
hounds,  upon  the  enemy;  and  when  tney  had 
tafted  of  victory,  fatisfied  with  the  ardour  they  had 
Ihewn,  brought  them  ofiT  again  fafe«  The  chief 
honour  of  this  was  due  to  Pelopidas.  For  froni 
the  tinxe  of  his  being  firit  chofen  general,  until  his 
death,  there  was  not  a  year  that  he  was  out  of  em- 
ployment, but  he  was  conftantly  either  captain  of  the 
facred  band,  or  governor  of  Boeotia.  And  while  h« 
was  employed,  the  Lacedasmonians  were  ieveral 
times  defeated  by  the  Thebans;  particularly  a^ 
Plataeas^  and  at  Thefpiaea,  where  Phoebidas^  who 
had  furprifed  the  Cadmea^  was  lulled  ;  and  at  Ta? 
nagra,  where  Pelopidas  beat  a  confiderable  bpdy« 
and  (lew  with  his  own  hand  their  general  Paa«« 
thoides. 

But 

t  We  know  not  how  the  former  tranflator  happened  to  render 
#KvA««4K  flauHch  bounds 9  when  it  fignifi^s.  nnMpf^.  w;hich  by 
^afling  tlie  blood,  become  eager  after  the  ^amc» 
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But  thcfc  combats,  though  they  fcrved  to  ani-? 
mate  and  encourage  the  viftors,  did  not  quite  dif- 
hcarten  the  vanquilhcd.  For  they  were  not  pitchccj 
battles,  or  regular  engagements,  but  rather  ad- 
rantages  gained  of  the  enemy,  by  well-timed 
Ikirmifties,  in  which  the  Thebans  fomctimes  pur-* 
fued,  and  fometimes  retreated. 

But  the  battle  of  Tegyrae,  which  was  a  fort  of 
prelude  to  that  of  Leuftra,  lifted  the  charaftcr  of 
Pelopidas  very  high ;  for  none  of  the  other  com- 
manders could  lay  claim  to  any  (hare  of  the  honour 
of  the  day,  nor  had  the  enemy  any  pretext  to  cover 
the  fhame  of  their  defeat. 

He  kept  a  ftrid  eye  upon  the  city  of  *  Orcho- 
menus,  which  had  adopted  the  Spartan  intercft^ 
and  received  two  companies  of  foot  for  its  defence, 
and  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  make  himfclf 
mafter  of  it.  Being  informed  that  the  garifon.were 
gone  upon  an  expedition  into  Locris,  he  hoped 
to  take  the  town  with  eafe,  now  it  was  deftitute 
of  foldiers,  and  therefore  haftened  thither  with  the 
facred  handj  and  a  fmall  party  of  horfe.  But  find- 
ing, when  he  was  near  the  town,  that  other  troops 
were  coming  from  Sparta  to  fupply  the  place  of 
thofe  that  were  marched  out,  he  led  his  forces  back 
again  by  Tegyrae,  along  the  fides  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  was  the  only  way  he  could  pafs :  for 
all  the  flat  country  was  overflowed  by  the  river 
Melas,  which,  from  its  very  fource,  Iprcading  itfelf 
into  marihes  and  navigable  pieces  of  water,  made 
the  lower  roads  imprafticable. 

A  little  below  thefe  marflies,  flands  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Tegyraeus^  whofc  oracle  there,  has  not 
been  long  filent.  It  flourilhcd  moft  in  the  Perfian 
wars,  while  Echerates  was  high-prieft.  Here  they 
report,  that  Apollo  was  born ;  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  neighbouring  mountain  called  Delos,  the  Me- 
las 

•  This  was  one  of  the  largcft  and  moft  confiderable  towns 
in  Boeoiiaj  and  ftill  garifoned  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 
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las  returns  into  it*s  chaiincl.  Behind  the  temple 
rife  two  copious  fprings,  whofc  waters  are  admira- 
ble for  their  coolricfs  and  agreeable  tafte.  The  one 
is  called  Palm^  and  the  other  Olivey  to  this  day; 
fo  that  Latona  feems  to  have  been  delivered^  not 
.between  two  trees,  but  two  fountains  of  that  name. 
Ptoum,  too,  is  juft  by,  from  whence,  it  is  faid,  a 
boar  fuddenly  ruflied  out  and  frighted  her;  and  the 
ftories  of  Python  and  Tityus,  die  fcene  of  which 
lies  here,  agree,  with  their  opinion  who  fay,  Apol- 
lo was  born  in  this  place.  The  other  proofs  of 
this  matter  I  omit.  For  tradition  does  not  reck* 
on  this  deity  among  thofc  who  where  born  mor^ 
tal  and  afterwards  were  changed  into  demi-g^s; 
of  which  number  were  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  who 
by  their  virtues  were  raifed  from  a  frail  and  perilh- 
able  being  to  immortality :  but  he  is  one  of  thofe 
eternal  deities  who  were  never  born,  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  thofe  ancient  fages  that  have  treated 
of  thefe  high  points. 

The  Thebans  then  retreating  from  Orchomenus 
towards  Tegyrae,  the  Lacedaemonians  who  were 
returning  from  Locris,  met  them  on  the  Road. 
As  foon  as  they  were  perceived  to  be  pafling  the 
ftraits,  one  ran  and  told  Pclopidas,  we  are  fallen 
into  the  enmfs bands:  And  wly  not  they^  faid  he, 
into  ours?  At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  the  caval- 
ry to  advance  from  the  rear  to  the  front  that  they 
might  be  ready  for  the  attack;  and  the  infantry^ 
who  were  but  *  three  hundered,  he  drew  up  Jn  a 

clofe 

^  This  finall  body  was*  however,  the  very  flower  of  the 
Theban  army,  and  was  dignified  by  the  names  of  the  /acred 
battalion  and  the  band  of  lovers  (as  mentioned  below^)  being 
equally  fkmed  for  their  fidelity  to  the  Theban  flate,  and  at. 
ftGdon  for  each  other.  Some  fabulous  things  are  related  of 
them,  from  which  we  can  only  infer,,  that  they  were  a  bravie 
refolute  fet  of  young  men,  who  had  vowed  perpetual  friend-  , 
ihip  to  each  other,  and  had  bound  themfelves,  by  the  ftronged 
ties,  to  iland  by  one  another  to  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood  ; 
and  were  therefore  the  fittefi  to  be  employed  ia  fuch  private 
ud  dangerous  expeditioas. 
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clofe  body ;  hoping  that^  wherever  they  charged, 
they  would  break  through  the  enemy  though  fu- 
perior  in  numbers. 

The  Spartans  had  two  battalions.  Ephorus  fays, 
their  battalion  confided  of  five  hundred  men,  but 
Callifthenes  makes  it  feven  hundred,  and  Polybius 
and  others  nine  hundered.  Their  Pokmarcbs^ 
Gorgoleon  and  Theopompus,  pulhed  boldly  on 
ag^nft  the  Thebans.  The  Ihock  began  in  the 
quarter  where  the  generals,  fought  in  perfbn  on 
tJoth  fides,  and  was  very  violent  and  furious.  The 
Spartan  commanders,  who  attacked  Pdopidas, 
were  among  the  firft  that  were  flain  \  and  all  that 
"were  near  them  being  either  killed  or  put  to  flight, 
the  whole  kttHy  Was  fo  terrified  that  they  opened  a 
lane  for  the  Thebans,  through  which  they  might 
have  pafled  fafely,  and  continued  their  rout  if  they 
had  plealed.  But  Pelopidas,  difdaining  to  make 
I  liis  efcape  fb,  charged  thofe  who  yet  ftood  their 
ground,  and  made  fuch  havock  among  them,  that 
they  fled  in  great  conflifion.  The  purfuit  was  not 
continued  very  far,  for  the  Thebans  were  afraid 
of  the  Orchomenians  who  were  near  the  place  of 
battle,  and  of  the  forces  juft  arrived  from  Lacc- 
d£mon.  They  were  fatisfied  with  beating  them  in 
fair  cbmbat,  and  making  their  retreat  through  a 
diiberfed  and  defeated  army. 

Having,  therefore,  erefted  a  trophy,  and  ga- 
thered the  fpoils  of  the  flain,  they  returned  home 
Hot  a  little  elated.  For  it  feems  that  in  all  their 
former  wars  both  with  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  never  been  beaten,  the  greater 
number  by  the  lefs,  nor  even  by  equal  numbers, 
in  a  pitched  battle.  Thus  their  courage  ieemed 
irrefimble,  and  their  renown  fo  much  intimidated 
their  adverfariers,  that  they  did  not  care  to  hazard 
an  engagement  with  them  on  equal  Terms.  This 
battle  firft  taught  the  Greeks,  that  it  is  not  the 
Eurotas,  nor  the  ipace  between  Babyce  and  Cnaci* 
on,  which  alone  produces  brave  warriors,   but 

wherever 
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wherever  the  youth  are  aOiamed  of  what  is  bOkf 
lefolute  in  a  good  caufe,  and  more  inclined  to  «^ 
void  difgrace  than  danger,  there  are  the  men  who 
are  terrible  to  their  enemies. 

Corridas  as  ibme  fay»  firft  formed  thtfacnd  hnd^ 
conliftingof  three  hundred  feledt  men,  who  were 
quartered  in  the  Cadmeaj  and  maintained  and  ac«- 
ercifed  at  the  public  expence.  They  were  called 
the  city-band^  for  citadels  in  thofe  days  were  call« 
cd  cities. 


But  Gorgidas,  by  difpofing  thofe  that  belonged 
to  this  iacrol  band  here  and  there  in  the  firft  rank$» 
and  covering  the  front  of  his  infantry  with  thenf* 
gave  them  but  little-  opportunity  to  diftingui(h 
themfelves,  or  efiedhially  to  ferve  the  common 
caufe;  thus  divided  as  they  were,  and  mixt  with 
mher  troops  more  in  number  and  of  inferior  refolu^- 
tion.  £ut  when  their  valour  appeared  with  fa 
math  luftre  at  T^yrae,  where  they  fought  to- 

father,  and  clofe  to  the  perfon  of  their  general, 
dopidas,  would  never  part  them  afterwards,  biA 
kept  them  in  a  body,  and  conftantly  charged  tt 
the  head  of  them  in  the  mod  dangerous  stacks* 
For,  as  hories  gofafter,  when  harnefled  together 
in  a  chariot,  than  they  do,  when  driven  fingle^ 
not  becaufe  their  united  force  more  eafily  breakft 
the  air,  but  becaufe  their  fpirits  are  raifed  higher 
by  emulation;  ib  bethought  the  courage  of  brave 
men  would  be  moft  irrefiftible,  when  they  wem 
a^ng  together  and  contending  with  each  Other 
which  fhould  moft  excel. 

Butwhen  theLacedaemonians,  had  niadepea<se  with 
thereft  of  the  Greeks,  andconunued  the  war  agawft 
the  Thebans  only,  and  when  king  Cleombretiis  had 
entered  their  country  with  ten  thoufand  foot  and  a 
thooiand  horie,  they  were  not  only  threatened  with 
the  commoa  dangers  of  war,  as  beforei  hvtt  even 

with 
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with  total  extirpation;  which  fpre^d  the  utmoft 
terror  over  all  Boeotia.  As  Pelopidas,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  was  departing  for  the  army,  and  his  wife, 
who  followed  him  to  the  door  befought  him,  with 
tears,  to  take  care  of  himfelf,  he  anfwered,  my  dear 
vnfe^  private  ferfons  are  to  be  advifed  to  take  care 
cf'tbemfelves^  but  ferfons  in  a  public  cbaraSer  to  takt 
€are  of  others. 

When  he  came  to  the  army,  and  found  the 
general  officers  differing  in  opinion,  he  was  the 
firft  to  clofe  in  with  that  of  Epaminondas,  who  pro- 
pofed  that  they  fhould  give  the  enemy  battle.  He 
was  not,  indeed,  then  oneof  thofe  that  commanded 
in  chief,  but  he  was  captain  of  the  facred  band ;  and 
they  had  that  confidence  in  him,  which  was  due 
to  a  man  who  had  given  his  country  fuch  pledges 
of  his  regard  for  liberty. 

The  refolution  thus  taken  to  hazard  a  batde, 
and  the  two  armies  in  light  at  Leudtra,  Pelopidas 
had  a  dream  which  gave  him  no  fmall  trouble. 
In  that  field  lie  the  bodies  of  the  daughters  of  See- 
dafus,  who  are  called  LeuSrida  from  the  place. 
For  a  rape  having  been  committed  upon  them  by 
feme  Spartans  whom  they  had  hoipitably  received 
into  theit  houfe,  they  had  killed  themfelves,  and 
were  buried  there.  Upon  this,  their  father  went  to 
Lacedsmon,  and  demanded  that  juflice  fhould  be 
done  upon  the  peribns  who  had  committed  fo  de- 
teftable  and  atrocious  a  crime;  and,  as  he  could  not 
obtain  it,  he  vented  bitter  imprecations  againft 
the  Spartans,  and  then  killed  himfelf  upon  the 
tomb  .of  his  daughters.  From  that  time  many 
prophecies  and  oracles  forwarned  the  Spartans  to 
beware  of  the  vengeance  of  Leudlra:  The  true  in- 
tent of  which  but  tew  underftood ;  for  they  were  in 
doubt  as  to  the  place  that  was  meant,  there  being  a 
little  maritime  town  called  Leu^bxim,  in  Laconia, 
and  another  of  the  fame  name  near  Megalopolis 
lA  Arcadia.    Befides,  that  injuiy  was  done  to  the 

daughter 
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daughters  of  Scedafus  long  before  the  battle  of 
Leudtra. 

PelopidaS)  then,  as  he  flept  in  his  tent,  thought 
he  faw  thefe  young  women  weeping  at  their  tombs, 
and  loading  the  Spartans  with  imprecations,  while 
their  father  ordered  him  to  facrifice  a  red-haired 
young  virgin  to  the  damfels,  if  he  defired  to  be 
victorious  in  the  enfuing  engagement.     This  order 
appearing  to  him  cruel  and  unjuil,  he  rofe  and 
communicated  it  to  the  footh-fayers  and  the  gene- 
rals*    Some  were  of  opinion,  that  it  ihould  not  be 
neglected  or  difobeyed,  alledging  to  the  purpofe 
the   ancient   ftories  of  -f-  Menoeceus  the  fon   of 
Creon,    and  Macaria  the  daughter  of  Hercules; 
and  the  more  modern  inftances  of  Therecydes  the 
philofopher,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  Lacedas- 
monians,  and  whofe  fkin  was  preferred  by  their 
kings,  purfuant  to  the  dire&ion  of  fome  oracle;  of 
Leonidas,  who,  by  order  of  the  oracle  too,  facrific- 
cd  himfelf,  as  it  were,  for  the  fake  of  Greece;  and, 
laftly,  of  the  human  vidbims  offered  by  Themifto-^ 
cles  to  Bacchus-Omeftes,  before  the  fea-fight  at  Sa« 
lamis:  to  all  which  facrifices  the  enfuing  fuccefs 
gave  a  fanftion.     They  obferved  alfo,  that  Agefi- 
laus  fetting  fail  from  the  fame  place  that  Agamem- 
non did,  and  againft  the  fame  enemies,  and  feeing, 
moreover,  at  Aulis,  the  fame  vifion  of  the  goddefs  J 
demanding  his  daughter  in  facpBce,  through  an  ili- 

t  Menoeceus  devoted  himfelf  to  death  for  the  benefit  of  hid 
country ;  as  did  alfo  Macaria  for  the  benefit  of  the  Heraclidao. 
For  an  account  of  the  former,  fee  the  Pbptuijffa^  and  foj*  tho 
latter,  the  HtracUda  of  Earipides. 

X  Xenophon,  in  the  feventh  book  of  his  Grecian  hiftory, 
acqnainu  us,  that  Pelopidas  when  he  went  upon  an  emba%  to 
the  king  of  Pcrfia,  reprefented  to  him,  that  the  hatred  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  bore  the  Thebans,  was  owing  to  their  not 
following  Agefilans  when  he  went  to  make  war  upon  Perfia, 
•ad  to  their  hindering  him  from  facrificing  his  daughter  at 
Aali^when  Diana  demanded  her;  a  compUance  with  which 
Remand  would  have  eofured  his  fuccefs ;  fttcb>  at  Icaft,  was 
the  doArine  of  the  heathen  theology; 

Vol.  II.         .  Z  timed 
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timed  tcndcrnefs  for  his  child  rcfufed  it ;  the  con- 
fequcnce  of  which  was,  that  his  expedition  proved 
Vinfuccefsful. 

Thofe  that  were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  argued, 
that  fo  barbarous  and  unjuft  an  ofFering  could  not 
poflibly  be  acceptable  to  any  fuperior  being;  that 
no  Syphons  or  giants,  but  the  father  of  gods  and 
men,  governed  the  world;  that  it  was  abfurd  to 
fuppofe  that  the  gods  delighted  in  human  facrifices ; 
and  that,  if  any  of  them  did,  they  ought  to  be  dif- 
regarded  as  impotent  beings,  fince  fuch  ftrange  and 
corrupt  deiire$  could  not  «xilt  but  ^in  weak  and  vi- 
cious minds. 

While  the  principal  officers  were  engaged  on  this 
fubjeft,  and  Pclopidas  was  more  perplexed  than 
all  the  reft,  on  a  iudden  a  ihe  colt  quitted  the  herd, 
and  ran  through  the  camp ;  and  when  (he  came 
to  the  place  where  they  were  aflembled,  (he  ftood 
ftill.  The  officers,  for  their  part,  only  admired 
her  colour  which  was  a  fhining  red,  the  ftatelineis 
of  her  form,  the  vigour  of  her  motions,  and  the 
fprightlinefs  of  her  ncighings;  but  Theocritus 
the  diviner,  underftanding  the  thing  bettor,  cried 
out  to'  Pelopidas,  *'  Here  comes  the  viftim,  for- 
*'  tunate  man  that  thou  art!  wait  for  no  other 
•*  virgin,  but  facrifice  that  which  heaven  hath  fcnt 
•^  thee".  They  then  took  the  colt,  and  led  her 
to  the  tomb  of  the  virgins,  .where,  after  the  ufual 
prayers  and  the  ceremony  of  crowning  her,  they 
offi^red  her  up  with  joy,  not  forgetting  to  publifh 
the  vifion  of  Pelopidas  and  the  wcrificc  required, 
to  the  whole  army. 

The  day  of  battle  heing  come,  Epaminondas 
drew  up  the  infantry  of  his  left  wing  in  an  oblique 
form,  that,  the  right  wing  of  the  Spartans  being 
obliged  to  divide  from  the  other  Greeks,  he  might 
fall  with  all  his  force  upon  Cleoipbrotus  who  com- 
manded them,  and  break  them  with  the  giseater 
oife     But  the  enemy,  perceii^ing  his  intention,  bo- 
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gan  to  change  their  order  of  battle,   and  to  cxt 
tend  their  right  wing  and  wheel  about,    with  a 
defign  to  furround  Epaminondas.     In  the  meai) 
time  Pelopidas  came  brilkly  up  with  his  band  of 
three  hundred  -,  and  before  Cleombrotqs  could  ex-r 
tend  his  wing    as   he    dcfired,   or    reduce  it  to 
its  former  difpofition,  fell  upon  the  Spartans,  dif- 
ordered  as  they  were  with  the  imperfed  movement, 
And  though  the  Spartans,  who  were  excellent  maf» 
ters  in  the  art  of  war,  laboured  no  point  fo  much 
as  II  to  keep  their  men  from  confufion   and  from 
dilpcrfing  when  their  ranks  happened  to  be  broken  j 
infomuch  that  the  private  men  were  as   able  as 
the  officers,  to  knit  again  and  to  make  an  united 
cflFort,  wherever  any  occafion  of  danger  required : 
yet  Epaminondas  then  attacking  their  right  wing 
only,  without  flopping  to  contend  with   the  other 
troops,  and  Pelopidas  rufhing  upon  them  with  in- 
credible fpeed  and  bravery,  broke  their  refolutioq 
and  baffled  their  art.     The  confequence  was  fuch  a 
rout  and  flaughter  as  had  been  never  known  be- 
fore §.     For  this  reafon,  Pelopidas,  who  had  no 
(hare  in  the  chief  command,  but  was  only  captain 
pf  a  fmall  band,  gained  as  much  honour  by  thif 

Z  2  d^y'* 

I  i»(  TO  fifl  vXaMP4(^dai  fxnh  ra^rrtd^t 

5  TheTheban  arm v  confided,  at  moil»  but  of  fix  thoufand 
meo,  whereas  that  of  the  enemy  was»  at  leaft,  thrke  that 
fiamber,  reckoning  the  allies.  But  Epaminondas  truHed  moil 
in  hia  cavalry,  wherein  he  had  much  the  advantage,  both  in 
their  quality  and  good  management;  the  reft  he  endeavoured 
to  fapply  by  the  difpofition  of  his  men,  who  were  drawn  up 
fifty  deep,  whereas  the  Spartans  were  but  twelv^.  When  th^ 
Thebans  had  gained  the  viflory,  and  killed  Cleombrotps,  th^ 
Spartans  renewed  the  fight  to  recover  the  king's  body  ;  and  iq 
this  the  Theban  general  wifely  chofe  p  gratify  them,  rather 
than  to  hazard  the  fuccefs  of  a  fecond  onfet.  The  allies  of  the 
Spartans  behaved  ill  ia  this  battle,  becaufe  they  came  to  it 
with  an  expedtatiQn  tp  conquer  wi^hqu^  fighting:  as  for  thf 
Thebans,  they  had  no  allies,  at  this  time.  This  battle  was 
^Pght  in  the  year  before  Chrift,  371. 

PlOO.  §icvi,.  1.  XV,  X^jiQfHf  HpUan.  i,.  vii 
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day's  great  fuccefs,  as  Epamioondas  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Boeotia  and  commander  of  the  whole 
army. 

But  foon  after,  they  were  appointed  joint-gover- 
nors of  Boeotia,  and  entered  Peloponnefus  together, 
where  they  caufed  feveral  cities  to  revolt  from  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  brought  over  to  the  Theban 
intereft  Elis,  Argos,  all  Arcadia,  and  great  part 
of  Laconia  itfelf.  It  was  now  the  winter  folftice, 
and  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  month  in  the  year,  fo 
that  they  could  hold  their  office  but  a  few  days 
longer :  for  new  governors  were  to  fucceed  on  the 
firft  day  of  the  next  month,  and  the  old  ones  to 
deliver  up  their  charge  under  pain  of  death. 

The  reft  of  their  coUegues,  afraid  of  the  law, 
and  difliking  a  winter  campaign,  were  for  nuu^ching 
home  without  lofs  of  time :  but  Pelopidas  joining 
with  Epaminondas  to  oppofe  it,  encouraged  his  feU 
low-citizens,  and  led  them  againft  Sparta.  Having 
palled  the  Eurotas,  they  took  many  of  the  Lace- 
demonian towns,  and  ravaged  all  the  country  to 
the  very  fea,  with  an  army  of  feventy  thou^d 
Greeks,  of  which  the  Thebans  did  not  make  the 
twelfth  part.  But  the  charafter  of  thofc  two  great 
men,  without  any  public  order  or  decree,  made  all 
the  allies  follow  with  filent  approbation,  wherever 
they  led.  For  the '  firft  and  fuprcme  law,  that  of 
nature,  feems  to  direct  thofe  that  have  need  of  pro- 
teftion,  to  take  him  for  their  chief  who  is^  moft  able 
to  proted  them.  And  as  paflengers,  though,  in 
fine  weather,  or  in  port,  they  may  l^havc  infolently, 
and  brave  the  pilots,  yet  as  foon  as  a  ftorm  anfcs 
and  danger  appears,  fix  their  eyes  on  them,  and 
rely  wholly  on  their  Ikillj  fo  the  Argives,  the 
Eleans,  and  the  Arcadians,  in  the  bent  of  their 
councils  were  againft  the  Thebans,  and  contended 
with  them  for  fuperiority  of  command ;  but  when 
the  time  of  a^ion  came,  and  danger  prei^  hard, 

they 
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they  followed  the  Thcban  generals  of  their  own  ac* 
cord,  and  fubmitted  to  their  orders. 

In  this  expedition  they  united  all  Arcadia  into  one 
body,  drove  out  the  Spartans  who  had  fettled  in 
Meflenia,  and  called  home  it's  ancient  inhabitants  \ 
they  likewife  repeopled  Ithonte.  And  in  their  re- 
turn thrpugh  Cenchrea,  they  defeated  f  the  Athe- 
nians, who  had  attacked  them  in  the  ftraits,  with  a 
defign  to  hinder  their  paflfage. 

After  fuch  atchievements,  all  the  other  Greeks 
were  charmed  with  their  valour,  and  admired  their 
good  fortune :  but  the  envy  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
which  grew  up  together  with  their  glory,  prepared 
for  them  a  very  unkind  and  unfuitable  reception. 
For  at  their  return  they  were  both  capitally  tried, 
for  not  delivering  up  their  charge,  according  to 
law,  in  the  firft  month  which  they  call  boucation^ 
but  holding  it  four  months  longer ;  during  which 
time  they  performed  thofe  great  adions  m  Meffenia, 
Arcadia  and  Laconia. 

Pclopidas  was  tried  firft,  and  therefore  was  in 
moft  danger :  however,  they  were  both  acquitted. 
Epaminondas  bore  the  accufations  and  attempts  of 
malignity  with  great  patience,  for  he  confidered 
it  as  no  fmall  inllance  of  fortitude  and^  magnani- 
mity not  to  refent  the  injuries  done  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  :  but  Pelopidas,  who  was  naturally  of  a 
warmer  temper,  and  excited  by  his  friends  to  re- 
venge himfelf,  laid  hold  on  this  occafion. 

Meneclidas,  the  orator,  was  one  of  thofe  who 
met  upon  the  great  enteiprife,  in  Charon's  .houfe. 
This  man  finding  himfelr  not  held  in  the  fame 
honour  with  the  reft  of  the  deliverers  of  their 
country,  and  being  a  good  ipeaker,  though  of  bad 
principles  and  a  malevolent  difpofition,   indulged 

Z  3  hie 

t  This  happened  to  the  Athenians  throagh  the  error  of  their 
general  Iphicrates*  who,  thoash  otherwife  an  able  man,  fo^ot 
the  pafs  of  Cenchrea,  while  he  placed  hu  troops  in  pofts  bft 
commodious. 
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his  natural  turn,  in  accufing  and  caluminating  his 
fuperiors ;  and  this  he  continued  to  do  with  refpcft 
to  Epaminondas  and  Pclopidas,  even  after  judg- 
iTvcnt  was  pafled  in  tlieir  favour.  He  prevailed 
fo  far  as  to  deprive  Epaminondas  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Bosocia,  and  managed  a  party  againfi: 
him  a  long  time  with  fuccefs :  but  his  infinuations 
again  ft  Pelopidas  were  not  liftened  to  by  the 
people,  and  therefore,  he  endeavoured  to  embroil 
him  with  Charon.  It  is  the  common  cdnfolation 
of  envy,  when  a  man  cannot  maintain  the  higher 
ground  himfclf,  to  reprefent  thofe  he  is  excelled  by, 
as  inferior  to  fome  others.  Hence  it  was,  that 
Meneclidas  was  ever  extolling  the  adtions  of  Charon 
to  the  people,  and  lavilhing  encomiums  upon  his 
expeditions  and  vidories.  Above  all,  he  magnified 
his  fuccefs  in  a  battle  fought  by  the  cavalry  under 
his  command  at  Plataeas,  a  little  before  the  battle  of 
Leuftra,  and  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  it  by  forfie  public  monument. 

The  occafion  he  took  was  this.  Androcides  of 
Cyzicum  had  agreed  with  the  Thebansfor  a  pifturc 
of  fome  other  battle;  which  piece  he  worked  at  in 
the  city  of  Thebes.  But  upon  the  revolt,  and  the 
war  that  enfued,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  that  city* 
and  leave  the  painting,  which  was  almoft  finifhed, 
with  the  Thcbans.  Meheclidas  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  the  people  to  hang  up  this  piece  in  one  of 
their  temples,  with  an  infcription  (ignifying  that  it 
was  one  of  Charon's  battles,  ift  order  to  caft  a  fhadc 
.upon  the  glory  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas. 
Certafnly  the  propofal  was  vain  and  abfurd  J  to 
prefer  one  fmgle  engagement,  in  which  there  fell 
only  Gerandas,  a  Spartan  of  no  note,  with  forty 
others,  to  fo  many  and  fuch  important  viftories. 
Pelopidas,  therefore,  oppofed  this  motion,  infifting 

that 


t  fenoplion  ipeaks  (lightly  ot  Charon :    lie  tiys,  **  tBt 
**  cxTIcs  went  to  the  houfe  of  one  Charon.'* 
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that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  and  ufages  of  the 
Thebans,  to  afcribe  the  honour  of  a  vidtory  to  any 
one  man  in  particular,  and  that  their  country  ought  to 
have  the  glory  of  it  intire.  As  fpr  Charon,  he  was 
liberal  in  his  praiies  of  him  through  his  whole  ha« 
rangue,  but  he  ihewed  that  Meneclidas  was  an 
envious  and  malicious  man:  and  he  often  afked  the 
Thebans,  if  they  had  never  before  done  any  thing 
that  was  great  and  excellent.  Hereupon  a  heavy 
fine  was  laid  upon  Meneclidas ;  and,  as  he  was  not 
able  to  pay  it,  he  endeavoured  afterwards  uy  difturb 
and  overturn  the  government.  Such  particulars  as 
thefe,  though  fmall,  ferve  to  give  an  inlzght  into  the 
lives  and  characters  of  men. 

At  tliat  time  §  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Pheras, 
making  open  war  againft  feveral  cities  of  Theflaly, 
and  entertaining  a  fecret  defign  to  bring  the  whole 
country  into  fubjcftion,  the  Theffalians  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Thebes  to  beg  the  favour  of  a  general  and 
fome  troops.  Pelopidas  feeing  Epaminondas  en- 
gaged in  fettling  the  affairs  of  reloponnefus,  offered 
himielf  to  command  in  Theflaly,  for  he  was  unwil- 
ling that  his  military  talents  and  fkill  fhould  lie 
ufelefs,  and  well  fatisfied  withal,  that  wherever 
Epaminondas  was,  there  was  no  need  of  any  other 
general.  He  therefore  nurchcd  with  his  forces  into 
Theflaly,  where  he  foon  recovered  Larifla ;  and,  as 
Alexander  came  and  njade  fubmiflion,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  foftcn  and  humanize  him,  and,  infcead  of  a 
tyrant,  to  render  him  a  juft  and  good  prince.  But 
finding  him  incorrigible  and  brutal,  and  receiving 
frefti  complaints  of  his  cruelty,  his  unbridled  luft 
and  infatiablc  avarice,  he  thought  it  necefTary  to 

Z  4  treat 

^  He  had  lately  poifoned  hi^  ande  Pdlyptirott,  arid  fet  him-^ 
fc\{  np  tyrant  in  his  ftead.  Polyphron,  indeed,  had  killed 
his  own  brother  Polydore,  the  father  of  Alexander.  All  thefe^ 
with  Jafon  who  was  of  the  fame  family,  were  ttfiirp«ri  in 
Theflaly,  which  before  was  a  £ru  ftatc». 
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treat  him  with  fome  feverity ;  upon  which,  he  made 
his  efcapc  with  the  guards; 

Having  naw  fecured  the  Theflalians  againft  the 
tyrant,  and  left  them  in  a  good  underftanding  among 
fhemfelves,  he  advanced  into  Macedonia. '||  Ptolemy 
had  commenced  hoftilities  againft  Alexander  king  of 
that  country,  and  they  both  had  fent  for  Pelopidas  to 
be  an  arbitrator  of  their  differences,  and  an  afliftanc 
to  him  who  fhould  appear  to  be  injured.  Accord- 
ingly he  went  and  decided  their  difputes,  recalled 
fuch  of  the  Macedonians  as  had  been  baniflied,  and 
taking  Philip,  the  king^s  brother,  and  thirty  young 
men  of  the  beft  families  as  hoftages,  he  brought 
them  to  Thebes ;  /hat  he  might  ihew  the  Greeks  to 
what  height  the  f  Theban  commonwealth  was  rifen 
by  the  reputation  of  it's  arms,  and  the  confidence 
that  was  placed  in  it's  juftice  and  probity. 

This  was  that  Philip  who  afterwards  made  war 
upon  Greece,  to  conquer  and  enflave  it.    He  was 
now  a  boy,  and  brought  up  at  Thebes,  in  the  houfe 
of  Pammenes.   Hence  he  was  believed  to  have  pro- 
Doied  Epaminondas  for  his  pattern ;  and  perhaps 
le  was*  attentive  to  that  great  man's  a&ivity  and 
lappy  condud  in  war,  which  was  in  truth  the  moft 
inconfiderable  part  of  his  charafter :  as  for  his  tem- 
perance, his  juilice,  his  magnanimity  and  mildnels, 
which    really  fconftituted  Epaminondas  the    great 
man,  Philip  had  no  Ihare  of  them,  either  natural 
or  acquired. 

After  this,  the  Theffalians  complaining  again, 
that  Alexander  of  Pherce  difturbed  their  peace,  and 
formed  defigns  upon  their  cities,  Pelopidas  and 

Ifroenias 

II  Axnyntas  II.  left  three  legitimate  children*  Alexander, 
Perdiccas  and  Philip»  and  one  natural  fon,  whofe  name  was 
Ptolemy.  This  laft  made  war  againft  Alexander,  flew  him 
treacheroafly,  and  reigned  thre^  years. 

t  About  this  time  the  caufe  ofliberty  was  in  great  meafare 
deferted  by  the  other  Grecian  ftates.  Thebes  was  now  die 
only  commonwealth,  that  retained  any  remains  of  paCriotiun 
and  concern  for  the  injured  and  oppreifed* 
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Ifmenias  were  deputed  to  attend  them.  But  hav- 
ing no  expeAation  of  a  war,  Pelopidas  had  brought 
no  troops  with  him,  and  therefore  the  urgency 
of  the  occafion  obliged  him  to  make  ufe  of  the 
Theflalian  forces. 

At  the  fame  time  there  were  fre(h  commotions  in 
Macedonia :  for  Ptolemy  had  killed  the  king  and 
afiumed  the  fovereignty.  Pelopidas,  who  was  cajled 
in  by  the  friends  of  the  deceafed,  was  defirous  to 
undertake  then- caufe;  but,  having  no  troops  of  his 
own,  he  haftily  railed  fome  mercenaries,  and  march-* 
ed  with  them  immediately  againft  Ptolemy.  Upon 
their  approach,  Ptolemy  bribed  the  mercenaries, 
and  brought  them  over  to  this  fide;  yet,  dreading 
the  very  name  and  reputation  of  Pelopidas,  he  went 
to  pay  his  refpcfts  to  him  as  his  fuperior,  endea- 
voured to  pacify  him  with  intreatics,  and  folemnly 
promifed  to  keep  the  kingdom  for  the  brothers  of 
the  dead  king,  and  to  regard  the  enemies  and  friends 
of  the  Thebans  as  his  own.  For  the  performance  of 
thefe  conditions  he  delivered  to  him  his  fon  Philoxe- 
nus  and  fifty  of  his  companions,  as  hoftages.  1  helc 
Pelopidas  fent  to  Thebes.  But  being  incenfcd  at  the 
treachery  of  the  mercenaries,  and  having  intelligence 
that  they  had  lodged  the  beft  part  of  their  effefts, 
together  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  Pharfalus, 
he  thought  by  taking  thefe  he  might  fuificiently  re« 
venge  the  afiront.    Hereupon  he  afiembled  fome 
Thefialian  troops,  and  marched  againft  the  town. 
He  was  no  fooner  arrived,   than  Alexander  the 
tyrant  appeared  before  it  with  his  army.  Pelopidas, 
concluding  that  he  was  come  to  make  apology  for 
his  condu6t,  went  to  him  with  Ifmenias.  Not  that 
he  was  ignorant  what  an  abandoned  and  fanguintry 
man  he  had  to  deal  with,  but  he  imagined  that 
the  dignity  of  Thebes  aOd  his  own  charader  would 
proteft  him  from  violence.  The  tyrant,  however, 
when  he  faw  them  alone  and  unarmed,  immediately 
Ibtzed  their  perfons,  andpofilefied  himfelf  of  Phar- 

falua 
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falus.  This  ftruck  all  his  fubje6ts  with  terror  and 
aftonifhmcnt :  for  they  were  perfuadcd,  that,  after 
fuch  a  flagrant  a£t  of  injuftice,  he  would  fpare  no* 
body,  but  behave  on  all  occafions,  and  to  all  perfons^ 
like  a  man  that  had  defperately  thrown  off  all  re- 
gard to  his  own  life  and  fafety. 

When  the  Thebans  w^e  informed  of  this  outrage, 
they  were  filled  with  indignation,  and  gave  orders 
to  their  army  to  march  direftly  into  ThelTaly;  but, 
*  Epaminondas  then  happening  to  lie/ under  their 
difpleafure,  they  appointed  other  generals. 

As  for  Pelopidas,  the  tyrant  took  him  to  Pherac, 
where  at  firft  he  did  not  deny  any  one  accefs  to  him, 
imagining  that  he  was  greatly  humbled  by  his  mif- 
fortune.  But  Pelopidas,  feeing  the  Pherasans  over* 
whelmed  with  forrow,  bade  them  be  comforted, 
becaufc  now  vengeance  was  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
tyrant ;  and  fent  to  tell  him,  **  That  he  a£ked  very 
**  abfurdy  in  daily  torturing  and  putting  to  death 
*^*  fo  many  of  his  innocent  fubjefts,  and  in  the  mean 
^^  time  fparing  bintj  who,  he  might  know,  was 
**  determined  to  punifti  him,  when  once  out  of  hit 
*'  hands."  The  tyrant,  furprifcd  at  his  magnanimity 
and  unconcern,  made  anfwer,  "  Why  is  Pelopidas 
*'  in  fuch  hafte  to  die  ?"  Which  being  reported  to 
Pelopidas,  he  replied,  ^*  It  is  (h^t  thou,  being  more 
^  hated  by  the  gods  than  ever,  mayeft  the  fooner 
**  come  to  a  miferable  end.*' 

From  that  time  Alexander  allowed  accefs  to  none 
but  his  keepers.  Thebe,  however,  the  daughter 
of  Jafon,  who  was  wife  to  the  tyrant,  having  an 
account  from  thofe  keepers  of  his  noble  and  intrepid 

*  They  were  difpleafed  at  hiffl»  betailft  in  a  late  battle 
.fought  with  the  Lacedaemonians  near  Corincht  he  did  not  at 
they  thought  purfue  his  advantage  to  the  utmofti  and  pat 
more  of  the  enemy  to  the  fword*  Hereupon  they  removed 
liim  from  the  government  of  Boeotia,  and  fent  him  along 
with  their  forces  as  a  private  perfon.  Such  a£l8  of  ingratitude 
towards  great  and  excellent  men  arc  common  in^  popalar 
j^ovsrnmcnts* 
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behaviour,  had  a  defire  to  fee  him,  and  to  have 
fome  difcourfe  with  him.  When  fhe  came  into  the 
prifon,  Ihe  could  not  prefcntly  diftinguifli  the  ma- 
jeftic  turn  of  his  perfon  amidft  fuch  an  appearance 
of  diftrcfs ;  yet  fuppofing  from  the  diforder  of  his 
hair,  and  the  meannefs  of  his  attire  and  proviTions, 
that  he  was  treated  unworthily  Ihe  wept.  Pelopidas, 
who  knew  not  his  vifiter,  was  much  furprifed; 
but  when  he  underftood  her  quality,  addreffed  her 
by  her  father's  name^  with  whom  he  had  been  in- 
timately acquainted.  And  upon  her  faying,  *'  I 
"  pity  your  wife/*  he  replied,  "  And  I  pity  you, 
"  who,  wearing  no  .fetters  can  endure  Alexander.** 
This  affefted  her  nearly  -,  for  (he  hated  the  cruelty 
and  infolence  of  the  tyrant,  who  to  his  other  de- 
baucheries added  that  of  abufing  her  youngefl: 
brother.  In  confequence  of  this,  arid  by  frequent 
interviews  with  Pelopidas  to  whom  Ihe  communicat- 
ed her  fufferings,  fhe  conceived  a  ftill  ftronger  re- 
fentment  and  averfion  for  her  hufband. 

The  Theban  generals,  who  had  entered  Theflaly, 
without  doing  any  thing,  and  either  through  their 
incapacity  or  ill  fortune,  returned  with  difgrace^ 
the  city  of  Thebes  fined  each  of  them  ten  thoufand 
drachmas,  and  gave  Epaminondas  the  command  of 
the  army  that  was  to  aft  in  Tfieflaly. 

The  reputation  of  the  new  general,  gave  the 
Theflalians  frefli  fpirits,  and  occafioned  fuch  great 
infurreftions  among  them  that  the  tyrant's  affairs 
fecmed  to  be  in  a  very  defperate  condition  5  fo  great 
-was  the  terror  that  fell  upon  his  officers  and  friends, 
fo  forward  were  his  fubjetils  to  revolt,  and  fo  uni- 
verfal  was  the  joy  at  the  proipeft  of  feeing  him 
puniihed. 

Epaminondas,  however,  preferred  the  fafety  of^ 
Pelopidas  to  his  own  fame;  and  fijaring,  if  he  car- 
ried matters  to  an  extremity  at  firfl,  that  the  tyrant 
might  grow  defperate,    and  deftroy  his  prifoner, 
he  protrafted  the  war.  By  fetching  a  compafs^  as  if 

to 
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to  iiniih  his  preparations,    he  kept  Alexander  in 

fufpence,  and  managed  him  (o  as  neither  ||  to  mode- 

rate  his  violence  and  pride,  nor  yet  to  increafe  his 

fiercenefs  and  cruelty.  For  he  knew  his  fevagcdilpo- 

iition  juid  the  little  regard  he  paid  toreafonorjufUce: 

that  he  buried  fome  perfons  alive,  and  drcft  others 

in  the  (kins  of  bears  and  wild  boars,  and  then,  by 

way  of  diverfion,  baited  them  with  dogs,  or  dif- 

patched  them  with  darts :  that  having,  lummoncd 

the  people  of  Meliboea  and  Scotufa,   towns  in 

friendfhip  and  alliance  with  him,  to  meet  him  in 

full  afiembly,    he  furrounded  them   with  guards, 

and  with  all  the  wantonnefs  of  cruelty  put  them  to 

the  fword:  and  that  he  confccrated  the  fpear  with 

which  he  flew  his  uncle  Polyphron,  and  having 

crowned  it  with  garlands,  offered  facrifice  to  it,  as 

to  a  god,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Tycbon.    Yet 

upon  feeing  a  tragedian  aft  the  Trcades  of  Euripides, 

he  went  haftily  out  of  the  theatre,  and  at  the  fame 

time  fent  a  meflage  to  the  aftor  "  not  to  be  difcour- 

^^  aged,  but  to  exert  all  his  (kill  in  his  part;  for 

•*  it  was  not  out  of  any  diflike  that  he  went  out, 

*'  but  he  was  afliamed  that  his  citizens  fhould  ice 

**  him,  who  never  pitied  thofe  he  put  to  death, 

**  weep  at  the  fufierjngs  of  Hecuba  and  Andro- 

«  macHe." 

This  execrable  tyrant  was  terrified  at  die  very 
name  and  charadter  of  Epaminondas, 

yfnd  drooped  the  craven  wing. 

He  fcnt  an  ambaiTy  in  all  hade  to  oflTer  fatisfac- 
tion;  but  that  general  did  not  vouchfafe  to  admit 
fuch  a  man  into  alliance  with  the  Thebans  •,  he  only 
granted  him  a  truce   of  thirty  days,  and  having 


y  in  fcnTi  anhtu  TO  m&ah^  x)  Saa9Vf9^ve»»  fmrt  to  vtxftr  «m 
l&i//Aoi»^(  i|ipiS»0'a».  If  the  tyrant  had  refbained  his  exccfles, 
his  fubjedls  might  have  returned  to  him,  and  if  his  forjliad 
becflr  more  provoked,  he  might  have  killed  Pelopidas. 
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recovered  Pelopidas  and  Ifmenias  out  of  his  hands, 
he  marched  back  again  with  his  army. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Thcbans  having  difcovcred 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  had  fent 
ambafladprs  to  the  king  of  Perfia,  to  draw  him  into 
league  with    them,  fent  Pelopidas  on  their  part ; 
whole  eftablifhed  reputation  amply  juftified  their 
choice.    For  he  had  no  fooner  entered  the  king's 
dominions    than    he  was  univerfally  known  and 
honoured:  the  fahie  of  his  battles  with  the  Lacede- 
monians had  fpread  itfelf  through  Afia ;  and,  after 
his  vi&ory  atLeudra,  the  report  of  new  fuccefles 
continually  following,  had  extended  his  renown  to 
the  moft  diftant  provinces.  So  that  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  king's  court,  and  appeared  before  the 
nobles  and  great  officers  that  waited  there,  he  was  the 
objed):  of  univerfal  admiration;  ^^  this,  faid  they,  is 
•*  the  man  who  deprived  the  Lacedaemonians  of 
*^  the  empire  both  of  fea  and  land,  and  confined 
**  Sparta  within   the    bounds    of  Taygetus   and 
**  Eurotas",    that  Sparta,    which  a  little  before:, 
**  under   the    condudt   of   Agefilaus,    made  war 
^^  againil   the  great  king,  and  fhook  the  realms 
•*  of  Sufa  and  Ecbatana.'*    On  the  fame  account 
Anaxerxes  rejoiced  to  fee  Pelopidas,  and  loaded 
him  with  honours.    But  when  he  heard  him  converfc 
in  terms  that  were   ftronger  than    thofe    of   the 
Athenians,  and  plainer  than  thofe  of  the  Spartans, 
he  admired  him  (till  more ;  and,  as  kings  feldom 
conceal  their  inclinations,   he  made  no  fecret  of 
his  attachment  to  him,  but  let  the  other  ambaf- 
fadors  fee  the  diftinftion  in  which  he  held  him. 
It  is  true,  that,  of  all  the  Greeks,  he  feemed,  to 
have  done  -f-  Antalcidas  the  Spartan  the  greateft 
honour,  when  he  took  the  garland  which  he  wore 

at 

t  If  Plutarch  means  the  Spartan  ambafrador,  he  difTert 
from  XeApphon,  >vbo  iays  that  his  name  was  Euthicles.  He 
likewife  tells  us  that  Tixoagoras  was  the  perfoa  whom  the 
king  efieemed  next  to  Pelopidas. 
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at  table  from  his  head,  dipt  it  in  perfumes,  and 
fcnt  it  him.  But  though  he  did  .not  treat  Pelopi- 
das  with  that  familiarity,  yet  he  made  him  the 
richeft  and  moft  magnificent  prcfents,  and  fully 
granted  his  demands ;  which  were,  *'  that  all  the 
**  Greeks  fhould  be  free  and  independent;  that 
«'  Meflcne  (hould  be  repeopled  -,  and  that  the  Thc- 
**  bans  ftiould  be  reckoned  the  king's  hereditary 
«  friends/* 

With  this  anfwer  he  returned,  but  without  ac- 
cepting any  of  the  king's  prefejits,  except  fomc 
toKens  of  his  favour  and  regard:  a  circumftancc 
that  rededed  no  fmall  difhonour  upon  the  other 
ambafladors.     The  Athenians  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted Timagoras,    and  juftly  too,    if  it  was   on 
account  of  the   many  prefents   he  received.     For 
he  accepted  not  only  gqld  and  filver,  but  a  mag- 
nificent bed,  and  fervants  to  make  it,  as  if  that 
was  an  art  which  the  Greeks  .were  not  fkilled  in. 
'He  received  alfo  fourfcore  cows,  and  herdfmen  to 
take  care  of  them,  as  if  he  wanted  their  milk  fqr 
his  health;  and,  at  laft,  he  fuffercd  himfelf  to  be 
carried  in  a  litter  as  far  as  the  fea-coaft  at  the 
king's  expence,  who  paid  four  talents  for  his  con* 
veyance:  But  his  receiving  of  prefents  does  not 
£bem  to  have  been  the  principal  thing  that  incenfed 
the  Athenians.     For  when  Epicrates,  the  armour- 
bearer  acknowledged    in    fuU  affembly,    that  he 
had  received   the  king's  prefents,    and  talked   of 
propofing  a  decree,  that,  inflead  of  chufing  nine 
/ircbons  every  year,  nine  of  the  pooreft   citizens 
(hould  be  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  king,  that  by 
his  gifts  they  might  be  raifed  to  affluence  the  peo- 
ple only  laughed  at  the  motion.     What  cxafperat- 
cd  the  Athenians  moft,   was,   that  the  Thebans 
had  obtained  of  the  king  all  they  afked;  they  did 
Dot  confider  how. much  the  chara&er  of  Pelopidas 
outweighed  the  ad^refe  of  their  omors,  with  4 

mm 
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man  who  ever  paid  particular  attention  to  military 
excellence. 

This  embafly  procured  Pelopidas  great  applaufe, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  repeopling  of  Meflene, 
as  to  the  reftoring  of  liberty  to  the  reft  of 
Greece. 

Alexander  the  Pheraean  was  now  returned  to  his 
natural  difpoiition-,- he  had  deftroyed  feveral  cities 
of  Thcflaly,  and  put  garrifons  into  the  towns  of 
the  Phthiotae,  the  Achaeans  and  the  Magnefians. 
As  loon  as  thefe  oppreffed  people  had  karnt 
that  Pelopidas  was  returned,  they  fent  their  de- 
puties to  Thebes,  to  beg  the  favour  of  fome  forces, 
and  that  he  might  be  their  general.  The  Thebans 
willingly  granted  their  requeft,  and  an  army  was 
foon  got  ready  ^  but  juft  as  the  general  was  on  the 
point  of  marching,  the  fun  began  to  be  eclipled, 
and  the  city  was  covered  with  darknefs  in  the  day* 
time. 

Pelopidas,  feeing  the  people  in  great  confterna- 
tion  at  this  Pb/enomenon^  did  not  think  proper  to 
force  the  army  to  move,  while  under  fuch  terror 
and  difmay,  nor  to  rifque  the  lives  of  fcven  thou- 
fand  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Inftead  of  that,  he  went 
himielf  into  Thefialy,  and  taking  with  him  only 
three  hundred  horfe,  confifting  of  Theban  volun- 
teers and  ftrangcrs,  he  fet  out,  contrary  to  the  , 
warnings  of  the  foothiayers  and  inclinations  of  the 
people.  For  they  confidered  the  eclipfe  as  a  fign 
from  heaven,  the  objcift  of  which  muft  be  fome  il- 
luftrious  perfonage.  But,  befides  that  Pelopidas 
was  the  more  exafperated  againft  Alexander  by 
rcafon  of  the  ill  treatment  he  had  received,  he  hoped 
.from  the  converfation  he  had  with  Thcbe,  to  find 
the  tyrant's  family  embroiled  and  in  great  diforder. 
The  greatcft  incitement  however  was  the  honoiir  of 
the  thing.  He  had  a  generous  ambition,  to  fhew  the 
Greeks,  at  4  time  when  the  Lacedaemonians  weee 
fending  generals  and  other  officer  to  Dionyfius  the 

tyrant 
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tyrant  of  Sicily,  and  the  Athenians  were  penfioi^rs 
to  Alexander,  as  their  bcnefaftor,  to  whom  they 
had  ereded  a  ftatue  in  brais,  tha:t  the  Thebans  were 
the  only  people  who  took  the  field  in  behalf  of 
the  opprefled,  and  endeavoured  to  exterminate  all 
arbitary  and  unjuft  government. 

When  he  was  arrived  at  Pharfalus,  he  aflembled 
his  forces,  and  then  marched  direftly  againft  Alex- 
ander ;  who,  knowing  that  Pelopidas  had  but  few 
Thebans  about  him,  and  that  he  himfelf  had  dou- 
ble his  number  of  Theifalian  infantry  went  to  meet 
him  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Thetis.  When  he  was 
informed,  that  the  tyrant  was  advancing  towards 
him  with  a  great  army.  So  much  the  better^  laid  he, 
for  wefiaU  beat  fo  many  the  more. 

Near  the  place  called  Cynofcephals,  there  are  two 
ileep  hills  oppofite  each  other,  in  the  middle  of 
the  plain.  Bpth  fides  endeavoured  to  get  pofiefiion 
of  tnefe  hills  with  their  infantry.  In  the  mean 
time  Pelopidas  with  his  cavalry,  which  was  nume- 
rous and  excellent,  charged  the  enemy's  horfe,  and 
put  them  to  the  rout.  But  while  he  was  purfi^ 
mg  them  over  the  plain,  Alexander  had  gained  the 
hills,  having  got  before  the  Theifalian  foot,  which 
he  attacked  as  they  were  trying  to  force  thofe 
itrong  heights,  killing  the  fbremoft,  and  wounding 
many  of  thofe  that  followed,  fo  that  they  toiled  with- 
out effefting  any  thing.  Pelopidas  feeing  this,  call^ 
ed  back  his  cavalry,  and  ordered  them  to  fall  upon 
fuch  of  the  enemy  as  ftill  kept  their  ground  on  the 
plain;  and  taking  his  buckler  in  his  hand,  he  ran 
to  join  thofe  that  were  engs^ed  on  the  hiUs.  He 
foon  made  his  way  to  the  front,  and  by  his  prefence 
infpired  his  foldiers  with  fuch  Vigour  and  alacrity, 
that  the  enemy  thought  they  had  quite  diflbent 
men  to  deal  with.  They  flood  two  or  three 
charges ;  but  when  they  found  that  the  foot  flill 
prdTed  forward,  and  faw  the  horfe  return  from  the 

purfuit. 
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imifinc,  they  gsvc  ground,,  and  retceated^    but  * 
ikmty  and  ftcp  by  ftep*    Pcbpidas  diea*  taking 
a  view,  from  an  eminence,  of  the  enemy's  whole 
army^  which  did  not  yet  take  to  flight,  but  was 
full  of  confufioa  and  diforder,  ftoppcd  awbileto 
look  round  for  Alexander.    When  he  perceiTed 
him  on  the   right  encouraging  and   rallying  the 
mercenaries,  he  was  no  longer  mailer  of  bimfelf; 
but  iacrificin|;  both  his  fafety,  and  his  duty  as  a 
genera],  to  his  pal&on,  he  fprang  forward  a  great 
way  before  his  troops,  loudly  calling  for  and  chal- 
lenging the  tyrant,  who  did  not  dare  to  meet  him 
or  to  wait  for  him,  but  fell  back  and  hid  him* 
ielf  in  the  midft  of    his  guards.    The  foremofl: 
ranks  of  the  mercenaries,  who  came  hand  to  haad, 
were  broken  by  Pelopidas,  and  a  number  of  them 
flain;  but  others  fighting  at  a  diflance,.   pierced 
his  armour  with  their  Ravelins.    The  Tbeflalianfl^ 
cxciemcly  anxious  for  him,  ran  down  the  hill  te  hia 
flflifaftce,  but  when  they  came  to  the  .place,.,  they 
found  him  dead  upon    the   ground.    Both  honfe 
andfoot then  falling  upon  the  enemy's  main  body, . 
entirely  routed  them,  and  killed  above  three  thou- 
iand    The  purfuit    contmued  a  long  way,   and 
the  fields  were  covered   with  the  carcafes  of  the 
flain. 

Such  of  the  Thebans  as  were  prefeht,  were 
oreatly  afflided  at  the  death  of  Pelopidas,  calling 
him  their  fatbsr^  their  faviour^  and  inftruBor  imeeoery 
tbit^  that  was  great  and  honourable.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at|  fmce  the  Theflalians  and  aUies, 
after  exceeding,  by  their  public  ads  in  his  favour, 
the  greateft  honours  that  are  ufually  paid  tp  human 
virtue,  teftified  their  regard  for  him  ftill  more  fen* 
fibly  by  the.  deepeft  ifbrrow.  For  it  is  faid,  that 
thofe  who  were  in  the  a£tion,  neither  put  off  their 
armour,  nor  unbridled  their  horfes,  nor  bound  up 
their  wounds,  after  they  heard  that  he  was  dead. 


Vm*  U.  a  a  but> 
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but,  notwithftanding  their  heat  and  fatigue^  re- 
paired to  the  body,  as  if  it  ftill  had  life  and  fenie, 
piled  round  it  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy,  and  cut  off 
their  horfes*  manes  and  their  own  hainf  Many  of 
them,  when  they  retired  to  their  tents,  neither 
kindled  a  fire  nor  took  any  refrelhment;  but  a 
melancholy  filence  reigned  throughout  the  camp, 
as  if,  inftead  of  gaining  fo  great  and  glorious  a 
vidory,  they  had  been  worfted  and  enflaved  by 
the  tyrant. 

When  the  news  was  carried  to  the  towns,  the 
magiftrates,  young  men,  children,  and  priefts  came 
out  to  meet  the  body,  with  trophies,  crowns  and 
golden  armour:  and  when  the  time  of  his  interrmcnt 
was  come,  fome  of  the  ThelTalians  who  were  ve- 
nerable for  their  age,   went  and  begged  of   the 
Thebans  that  they  might  have  the  honour  of  bury-  * 
ing  him.    One  of  them  exprefTed  himfelf  in  thefe 
terms.    **  What  we    requeft  of   you,  our   good 
^<  allies,   will   be  an  honour  and  conlolation    to 
^<  us  under  this  great  misfortune.    It  is  not  the 
^^  living  Pelopidas,    whom  the  Theflalians  defire 
<<  to  attend;  it  is  not  to  Pelopidas  fenfible  of  thdr 
*<  gratitude,   that  they  would  now  pay  the  due 
<^  honours;  all  we  afk  is  the  permiffion  to  walh, 
<^  to  adorn  and  interr  his  dead  body.     And  if  we 
'^^  obtain  this  favour,   we   (hall  believe    you  are 
*<^  perfuaded  that  we  think  our  (hare  in  the  com- 
«*  mon  calamity  greater  than  yours.    You  havg 
'  ^*  loft  only  a  good  general,  but  we  are  (b  unhappy 
^<  as  to  be  deprived  both  of  him  and  of  our  li- 
<^  berty.    For  how  (hall  we  prefume  to  a(k  you 
*^  for  another  general,  when  we  have  not  rcftored 
«  to  you  Pelopidas?" 

The  Thebans  granted  their  requeft.    And  furely 

there  never  was  a  more  magnificent  funeral,    at 

'  leaft  in   the  opinion  of  thofe  who  do  not  place 

magnificence  in  ivory,  gold  and  purple;  as  Phuiftus 

did, 

t  A  cuftoaary  cokei  tfmonning  ajBOOg  dit  anckats* 
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did,    who  dwells  in   admiration  upon    the  fune- 
ral of  Dionyfius;  which,    properly  fpeaking,  was 
nothing  but  the  pompous  cataftrophe  of  that  bloody 
tragedy,   his  tyranny.     Alexander  the  great,  too, 
upon  the  death  of  Hepha^ftion,  not  only  had  the. 
manes  of  the  horfes  and  mules  Ihorn,  but  caufed 
the  battlements   of  the  walls  to  be  taken  down, 
that  the  very  cities  might  feem  to  mourn,  by  lofing 
their  ornamei^s,  and  having  the  :|:  appearance  of 
being  (born,  and  chaftifcd  with  grief  Thefe  things 
being  the   effecSs  of    arbitrary  orders,    executed 
through  jjecefiity,  and  attended  both  with  envy  of 
thofe  for  whom  they  are  done,  and  hatred  of  thofe 
who  command  them,  are  not  proofs  of  efteem  and 
re(pe6t,  but  of   barbaric    pomp,   of  luxury  and 
vanity,  in  thofe  who  laviQi  their  wealth  to  fuch  vain 
and  defpicable   purpofes.    But  that  a  man  ||  who 
was  only  one   of  the  fubjedts  of  a  republic,  dy- 
ing in  a  ilrange  country,  heither  his  wife,   ch\U 
drcn  nor  kinlinen  prefent,  without  the  requeft  or 
conunand  of  any  one,  (hould  be  attended  home, 
condu&ed  to  the  grave,  and  crowned  by  fb  many 
cities  and  tribes,  might  juflly  pafs  for  an  inftance 
of  the  moft  perfedt  happincfs.     For  the  obferva-p 
don  of  ^fop  is  not  true,  that  Deaih  is  moft  unfor- 
tunate in  the  time  ofprofperity  -,  on  the  contrary^  it  is 
then  moft  happy j  fince  it  fecures  to  good  men  the  glory 
of  their  virtuous  alHons^   and  puts  them  above  the 
power  of  fortune.    The  compliment,  therefore,  of 
the    Spartan    was    much     more   rational,    when 
embracing  Diagoras,    after  he   and  his  fons  and 
grandibns  had  ^1  conquered  and  been  crowned  at 
the  Olympic  games,  he  faid,  Die^  die  nowy  Diago-* 
ras ;  for  thou  canft  not  be  a  god.    And  yet  I  think, 
if  a  man  fliould  put  all  the  viftpries  in  the  Olym- 
pian and  Pythian  games  together,  he  would  not 
pretend  to  compare  them  with  any  one  of  the  enter- 
terprizcs  of  Pelopidas,  which  were  many  and  all 
A  a  «  fuc. 
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fuccelsful;  fo  that  after  he  bad  flouriihed  the  great- 
eft  part  of  his  life  in  honour  and  renown,  and  had 
been  appointed  the  thirteenth  time  governor  of 
BoBOtia,  he  died  in  a  great  expbit,  theconfequence 
of  which  was  the  defmi6bion  of  the  tyrant,  and  the 
reftoring  of  k*s  liberties  to  Theflaly. 

His  death,  as  it  gave  the  allies  great  a)ncerD, 
{bit  brought  them  ftiU greater  advantage^-  For 
the  Thebans  were  no  fooner  informed  of  it,  rhaa 
prompted  by  a  defire  of  revenge,  they  lent  upon 
that  bufinefs  feven  thoufand  foot  and  feven  hunarcd 
horfe  under  the  command  of  Malcites  and  Di(^ 
con.  Thefe  finding  Alexander  weakened  with  hk 
htc  defeat,  and  reduced  to  mat  difficulties,  com* 
pelted  him  to  reftore  the  cities  he  had  taken  from 
me  Theflalians,  to  withdraw  his  Karrifbns  horn  the 
territories  of  the  Magnefians,  the  Phthiocse  and 
Achseans,  and  to  engage  by  oath  to  fubmit  to  the 
Thebans,  and  to  keep  his  forces  in  readinefs  to 
execute  thelt  orders. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  relate  the  punifiiment 
which  the  gods  innifted  upon  him  foon  after  for  his 
treatment  of  Pelopidas.  He,  as. we  have  already 
mentioned,  firft  taught  Thebe^  the  tyrant's  wi£^ 
not  to  dread  the  exterior  pomp  and  fpkndor  of  hh, 
palace,  §  though  fhe  lived  in  themidil  of  guards 
confifting  of  exiles  from  other  countries.  She, 
therefore,  fearing  his  falfhood,  and  hating  his 
cruelty,  agreed  with  her  three  brothers,  Tifipho- 
nus,  PythoLaus  and  Lycophroh,  to  take  him  offi 
and  they  put  their  defign  in  executbn  after  this 
manner.  The  whole  palace  was  full  of  guards 
v^o  watched  all  the  night,  except  the  tyrant's 
bed-chamber,  which  was  an  upper  room,  and  the 
door  of  the  apartment  was  guarded  by  a  dog  who 
was  chained  there,  and  who  would  fly  at  every 
body  except  his  mafter  and  miftrefi,  and  one  flave 
that  fed  Iiim.  When  the  time  fixed  for  the  at- 
tempt 
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ftmpt  was  come,  Thebc  concealed  her  brothers,  * 
before  it  was  dark,  in  a  room  hard  by.  She 
went  in  idk>ne,  as  tifual,  to  Alexander  who  was 
already  afleep^  but  prefently  came  out  again,  and 
erdeved  the  ftave  ta  take  away  the  dog,  becaufe 
her  husband  choie  to  deep  without  being  difturbed: 
aad  that  the  ftairs  might  not  creak  as  the  young 
men  came  up,  ^e  covered  them  with  wool.  She 
then  fetched  up  her  brothers,  and  leaving  them 
at  the  door  with  poniards  in  their  hands,  went 
into  the  chamber,  and  uking  away  the  tyrants  fword 
which  hung  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  ihewed  it  thecn 
as  a  proof  that  he  was  fail  afleep.  The  young  men 
now  being  ftruck  with  terror,  and  not  daring  to 
advaju:e,  Ihe  reproached  diem  with  cowardice,  and 
fwoie  in  her  rage,  tliat  ihe  would  awake  Alex- 
ander, and  tell  him  the  whole.  Shame  and  fear 
having  brought  them  to  themfelves,  ihe  led  them 
in  and  placed  i;hera  about  the  bed,  herfelf  hold- 
ing the  light.  One  of  them  caught  him  by  the 
feet,  and  another  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  while 
the  third  ftabbed  him  with  his  poniard.  Such  a 
death  was,  perhaps,  too  fpeedy  for  lb  abominable 
a  monfter-,  but  if  it  be  coniidered  that  he  was  the 
firlt  tyrant  who  was  afiaffinated  by  his  own  wife, 
and  that  his  dead  body  was  expend  to  all  kind 
of  indignities,  and  fpurned  and  trodden  under  foot 
by  his  fi»bje£ts,  his  puni(bment  will  appear  to  have 
been  proportioned  to  hi3  crimes. 
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MARCELLUS. 

MARCUS  Claudius,  who  was  five  times 
conful,  was  the  fon  of  Marcus  j  and^  accord-* 
ing  to  Pofidonius,  the  firft  of  his  family  that  bore 
the  fumamc  of  Marccllus,  that  is.  Martial.  He 
had  indeed  a  great  deal  of  military  experience ;  his 
make  was  ftrong,  his  arm  almoft  irrefiftible ;  and 
he  was  naturally  inclined  to  war.  But  though  im- 
petuous and  lofty  in  the  combat,  on  other  occafions 
he  was  modeft  and  humane.  He  was  fo  far  a  lover 
of  the  Grecian  learning  and  eloquence,  as  to  honour 
and  admire  thofe  that  excelled  in  them,  though  his 
employments  prevented  his  making  that  progrcfs  in 
them  which  he  defired*  For  if  heaven  ever  dciigncd 
that  any  men, 

- — in  war'^  rude  lifts  Jbould  camiaty 
'  From  youth  to  age 

as  Homer  expreflcs  it,  ceruinly  it  was  the  principal 
Romans  of  thofe  times.  In  their  youth  they  had 
to  contend  with  the  Carthaginians  for  the  ifland 
of  Sicily,  in  their  middle  age  with  the  Gauls 
for  Italy  itfelf,  and  in  their  old  age  again  with  the 
Carthaginians  and  Hannibal  Thus  even  in  age 
they  had  not  the  common  relexation  and  repole, 
but  were  called  forth  by  their  birth  and  their  merit 
to  accept  of  military  commands. 

As  for  Marcellus,  there  was  no  kind  of  fighting 
in  which  he  was  not  admirably  welMkilled ;  but  in 
Cngle  combat  he  excelled  himfelf.  He,  therefore, 
never  refufed  a  challenge,  or  failed  of  killing  the 
challenger.  In  Sicily,  feeing  his  brother  Otacilius 
in  great  danger,  he  covered  him  with  his  ihield, 
flew  thofe  that  attacked  him,  and  faved  his  life. 
For  thefe  things  he  *  received  from  the  generals 
crowns  and  other  military  honours,  while  but  a 

youth : 
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youth :  and  his  reputation  increafing  every  day,  the 
people  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  CuruU  jEdiU^ 
and  the  pricfts  to  that  of  Augur.  This  is  a  kind  of 
facerdotal  fuhftion  to  which  the  law  afllgns  the  care 
of  that  divination  which  is  taken  from  the  flight  of 
birds. 


-f-  After  the  firft  Carthaginian  war,  which  had 
laftcd  twenty-two  years,  Rome  was  foon  engaged 
in  a  new  war  with  the  Gauls.  The  Infubriahs,  a 
Celtic  nation,  who  inhabit  that  part  of  Italy  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  though  very  powerful 
in  themfelves,  called  in  the  afiiftance  of  the  Gefatse, 
a  people  of  Gaul,  who  fight  for  pay  on  fuch  occa^ 
lions.  It  was  a  wonderful  and  fortunate  thing  for 
the  Roman  people,  that  the  Gallic  war  did  not 
break  out  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Punic ;  and 
that  the  Gauls  obferving  an  exaft  neutrality  all  that 
tirAc,  as  if  they  had  Raited  to  take  up  the  c6nqueror, 
did  not  attack  the  Romans  till  they  we're  viftorious, 
and  at  leifure  to  receive  them.  However,  this  war 
was  not  a  little  alarming  to  th«  Romans,  as  well  on  ac* 

A  a  4  count 

f  Platarch  is  a  little  miftaken  here  m  his  chronology.  The  ' 
firft  Panic  war  lafted  twenty-*foar  years,  for  it  began  in  the 

'jtMX  of  Rome  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine»  and  peace  was 
made  with  the  Carthaginians  in  the  year  five  hundred  and 
twelve.  The  Gauls  continued  quiet  all  that  time,  and  did  not 
be^n  to  ftir  till  four  years  after.  Then  they  advanced  to 
Anminttin;  but  the  Boii  mutinying  a^ainft  their  leaders,  flew 
4he  kings  Ates  and  Galates ;  after  which  the  Gauls  fell  upon 
each  other,  and  numbers  were  flain  ;  they  that  fuvived  returned 
home.  Five  years  after  this,  the  Gauls  began  to  prepare  for  a 
new  war,  on  account  of  the  division  which  Plaminius  had 
made  of  the  lands  in  the  Picene,  taken  from  the  Senones  of 

'Gallia  Cifalpina.  Thefe  preparations  were  carrying  on  a  long 
time,  and  it  was  eieht  years  after  that  divifion,  before  the  war 

.  began  In  eameft  under  their  chiefs  Congolitanns  and  Aneroeftes, 
when  L.  ^milius  Papus  and  C.  Atilius  Regulus  were  confuls, 
in  the  five  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  year  of  Rome,  and  the 
third  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  olympiad, 

POLYB.L.]!. 
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count  of  the  vicimty  of  the  Ciuls,  as  their  chua&er 
of  old  as  wacriors.  They  were,  indeed,  the  enemy 
whom  they  dreaded  nooft  ^  for  they  had  made  them- 
felves  maftere  of  Rome  ^  and  from  that  time  it  had 
been  provided  by  law,  th^t  the  priefts.  ihoid4  be 
exempted  from '  bearing  arms,  except  it  were  to  de* 
fend  the  city  againft  the  Gauls. 

The  vaft  preparations  they  made,  were  farther 
proofs  of  their  fears,  <for  it  is  faid  that  fi>  many 
thoufands  of  Romans  were  never  feen  in  arms  either 
before  or  fince)  and  fo  were  the  new  aod  extraordi* 
n^  facriBces  which  they  offered.  On  other  occafions 
they  had  not  adoptee)  the  rites  of  barbarous  an4 
fav^e  nations^  but  their  religious  cudoms  had  been 
agreeable  to  the  mild  find  merciful  ceremonies  of  the 
Greeks :  yet  on  the  appearance  of  this  war,  they 
were  forced  to  comply  with  ceruin  oracles  foimd  io 
the  books  of  the  Sibyls  j  and  thereupon  J  they 
buried  two  Greeks,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  like* 
wife  two  Gauls,  ohe  of  each  fex,  alive,  in  the  beaft- 
market.  A  thing  that  gave  rife  to  certain  private 
and  myfterious  rites  which  ftill  continue  to  be  per- 
formed  in  the  month  of  November. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Romans  fome- 
times  gained  great  advantages,  and  fometimes  were 
no  lefs  fignally  defeated  \  but  there  was  ao  deeifive 
adbion,  'till  the  confulate  of  Flaminrus  and  Furios, 
who  led  a  very  powerful  army  againft  the  Infubri- 
ans.  Then,  we  are  told,  the  river  which  runs 
through  the  Picenf,  was  feen  Bowing  with  blood, 
and  that  three  moons  appeared  owr  the  city  of  Ari- 
minum.  But  the  priefts  Nprho  were  to  ebferve  the 
flight  of  birds  at  the  time  of  chufing  conlbls,  affirm*^ 
ed  that  the  ele£tion  was  faulty  and  inw^i£ious« 
The  fenate,  therefore,  immediately  ient  leocers  to 
the  eamp,  to  recal  the  coafuls,  miifting  that  thc)^ 

(bould 

X  They  ofFered  the  fame  facrifice  at  the  beguiDii^  of  the 
fccond  Punic  war. 

Liv.  L.  xxiL  5»  7* 
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fiiould  return  without  b6  of  time,  and  reQgn  their 
qffice,  and  forbidding  them  to  aft  at  all  againft  thf 
cocmy,  in  conlequence  of  their  late  appointmenL 

Flansimus  having  received  thefe  ktters,  deferred 
openifig  them  'till  he  had  engaged  and  *  routed  the 
Barbarians,  and  over-run  their  country.  Therefore, 
wJien  he  returned  loaded  with  fpoUs,  the  people 
did  not  go  out  to  meet  him ;  and  becaufe  he  did  not 
diredtly  obey  the  order  that  recalled  him,  but  treats 
cd  it  with  contempt,  he  was  in  dai^r  of  lofing 
his  triumph*  As  foon  as  the  triumph  was  over^ 
both  he  and  his,  coUegue  were  depofed,  and  re^ 
duced  to  th^  rank  of  private  citizens.  So  muoh 
regard  bad  the  Romans  for  rcHgion,  referring 
att  their  afiains  to  the  go^  pleafure  of  the  goda,  and 
in  their  gc^teft  profperity  not  (gjfering  aay  neg- 
left  of  the  forms  of  divination  and  other  facred 
ufages ;  for  they  were  fully  perfuadcd,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  greater  importance  lio  tht  prefervatbn  of 
their  ftate,  to  have  their  generals  obedient  to  the 
gods,  than  even  to  have  them  viftorious  in  the  fieU. 

To  this  purpofe  the  following  ftory  is  remarka.- 
ble.  Tiberius  Sempronius,  who  was  as  aiuch  re- 
ipefted  &r  his  valour  and  probity  as  a^y  man  in 

Rome;, 

*  Flamimtis  w^s  not  entitled  to  tl»s  (ncceCt  hy  Us  condnftb 
He  gave  battle  with  a  river  behind  hini^  where  there  was  not 
room  for  his  men  to  rally  or  retreat,  if  the^  had  1>een  1>ri]Jten« 
9iK  poffiUy  he  might  make  fuch  a  difpofition  of  his  forces*  to 
&CW  cbeai  thitt  ihtp  mnft  either  conquer  or  die ;  for  he  knew 
that  he  vaa  ^&i^g  againft  ihc  intennonf  of  the  ieaate»  and  thait 
nothing  bat  fuccefy  couJd  bring  him  off.  Indeed*  he  was  n^ 
tnrillly  ralh  and  daring. 

it  was  the  ikill  and  Anmigenient  of  tke  kgionary  Tribonet* 
which  saade  asaandi  ibr  the  coaial'lB  imprudence.  Thcf  diA 
tribiutd  among  the  foldisis  of  the  firA  hne  the  pikes  of  it^ 
Triaai,  to  psevent  the  enemy  from  making  ofeof  their  fworda.; 
md,  «dien  the  firft  ardoor  •/ the  Gauls  was  over,  they  ordered 
the  Romans  to  Ihorien  their  fwords,  eMe  with  ^e«|iemy  fe  as 
^  leave  them  no  room  to  lift  up  their  arms,  and  ftab  them ; 
which  they  did  without  running  msy  ka«ard  thnnltlvet,  '-^e 
fwords  of  the  Gauls  havinj^  no  points. 
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Rome,^hile  conful,  named  ScipioNaiica  and  Caius 
Marcius  his  fucceffors*  When  they  ij^rere  gone  into 
the  provinces  allotted  them,  Sempronius  happening 
to  meet  with  a  book  which  contained  the  +  facred 
regulations  for  the  conduft  of  war,  found  that  there 
was  one  particular  which  he  never  knew  before.  It 
wai  this :  "  When  the  conful  goes  to  take  the  au- 
**  fpices  in  a  houfe  or  tent  without  the  city  hired  for 
**  that  purpofe^  and  is  obliged  by  fome  neceflary 
y  bufinefs  to  return  into  the  city  before  any  fure 
^  fign  appears  to  him,  he  muft  not  make  ufe  of  that 
^^  lodge  again,  but  take  another,  and  there  begin 
•'  his  obfervations  anew**.  Sempronius  was  ignorant 
of  this,  when  he  named  thofe  two  confuls,  for  he 
had  twice  made  ufe  of  the  fame  place ;  but  when  he 
perceived  his  error,  he  made  the  fenate  acquainted 
with  it.  They,  for  their  part,  did  not  lightly  pafe 
over  fo  fmall  a  defeft,  but  wrote  to  the  confuls 
about  it;  who  left  their  provinces,  and  returned 
with  all  fpeed  to  Rome,  where  they  laid  down  their 
offices.  This  did  net  happen  *till  long  after  the  affiur 
of  which  we  were  {peaking.  J 

But  about  that  very  time,  two  priefts  of  the  beft 
families  in  Rome,  Cornelius  Cethegus  and  Quintus 
Sulpicius,  were  degraded  from  the  priefthood ;  the 
former,  bccaufe  he  did  not  prefent  the  entrails  of  the 
vidim  according  to  rule ;  and  the  latter,  becaufe  as 
he  was  facrificing,  the  tuft  of  his  cap,  which  was 
fuch  a  one  as  the  Flamines  wear»  fell  off.  And  bc- 
caufe the  fqueaking  of  a  rat  happened  to  be  beard, 
at  the  moment  that  Minucius  the  didator  appointed 
Caius  Flaminius  his  general  of  horfe,  the  people  o- 
bliged  them  to  quit  their  pofts,  and  appointed  others 
in  their  ftead-  But  while  they  obferved  thefe  Imall 
matters  with  fuch  exadbnefs,  they  gave  not  into  any 
fort  of  fuperftition*,  for  they  neither  changed  nor 
went  beyond  the  ancient  ceremonies. 

.  ,  Flaminius 

X  Sixty  years  after. 

*  This  word  is  liere  uied  in  the  literal  feafe* 
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Flaminius  and  his  collegue  being  depofed  from 
the  confulihip,  the  magiftratcs,  called  §  Interreges^ 
nominated  Marcellus  to  that  high  office ;  who,  whejl 
he  entered  upon  it,  took  Cneius  Cornelius  for 
his  collegue.  Though  the  Gauls  are  faid  to  have 
been  difpofed  to  a  reconciliation,  and  the  fenate  was 
peaceably  inclined,  yet  the  people,  at  the  inftiga- 
tion  of  Marcellus,  were  for  war.  However,  a  peace 
was  concluded;  which  fcems  to  have  been  broke  by 
the  Gefatse,  who  having  palled  the  Alps  with  thirty 
'thoufand  men,  prevailed  with  the  Infubrians  to  join 
them  with  much  greater  numbers.  Elated  with  their 
ftrength,  they  marched  immediately  to  *  Acerra:,  a 
city  on  die  banks  of  the  Po.  There  Viridomarus, 
king  of  the  Gefatse,  took  ten  thoufand  men  from 
the  main  body,  and  with  this  party  laid  wafte  all 
the  country  about  the  river. 

When  Marcellus  was  informed  of  their  march,  he 
left  his  collegue  before  Acerrae  with  all  the  heavy* 
armed  infantry,  and  the  third  part  of  the  horfe ;  and 
taking  with  him  the  reft  of  the  cavalry,  and  about 
fix  hundred  of  the  light  armed  foot,  he  fet  out,  and 
kept  forward  day  and  night,  *till  he  came  up  with 
the  ten  thoufand  Gefatse  near  Claftidiumf,  a  little 
town  of  the  Gauls,  which  had  very  lately  fubmitted 
to  the  Romans.  He  had  not  time  to  give  his  troops 
any  reft  or  refrelhment ;  for  the  Barbarians  immedi- 
ately perceived  his  approach,  and  defpifed  his  at- 
.tempt,  as  he  had  but  a  handful  of  infantry,  and 
they  made  no  account  of  his  cavalry.     Thefe,  as 

weU 

)  Thefe  were  officers,  who»  when  there  were  no  legal  magi- 
Antes  in  being,  were  appointed  to  hold  the  comitia  for  eled* 
ing  new  ones.  The  title  of  Inmnget  which  was  given  tbent 
while  the  government  was  regal,  was  continued  to  them  imder 
the  commonwealth. 

*  The  Romans  were  befieging  Acerrae,  and  the  Ganls  went 
to  relieve  it ;  bnt  finding  themfelves  unable  to  do  that,  they 
paffed  the  Po  with  part  of  their  army,  and  laid  fiege  to  CIaiUr« 
dium,  to  make  a  diverfion.    Polyb.  L.  ii. 

t  Livy  places  this  lown  in  Lignria  Montana*- 
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well  as  all  the  other  GauLs;^  being  fldllcd  in  B^^ain^ 
on  horieback^  thought  they  iiad  the  advaMog^  la  tfau 
re^)e£l:9and^  be&des,  they  greaxly  exceeded  MarccUus 
la  numbers.  They  marched,  therefore,  dirt dlyagaioil 
himt  their  king  at  their  heady  with  great  ijopetuofity 
and  dreadful  menaces,  as  if  fure  of  cruiking  him  at 
once.  Marcellus,  becauie  his  party  was  but  linal]^ 
to  prevent  its  being  furrounded,  extended' the  wiogi 
of  hrs  caivalry,  thinning  and  widening  the  line^  *till  he 
prefented  a  front  jxarly  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  now  advancing  to  the  charge,  when  hishoricp 
terrified  with  the  (bouts  of  the  Gauls,  turned  (hoi^ 
and  forcibly  carried  him  back.  Marcellus  fearing  that 
this»  inteipreted  by  fuperllitbn,  fhould  caufe  fomc 
fiifordcr  in  h'u  troops,  quickly  turned  his  horfi:  agaii 
towards  the  cnemy^  and  then  paid  his  adorations  to 
the  fun ;  as  if  that  movement  had  been  made,  net 
by  accident,  but  defign,  for  the  Rjomans  always  turn 
round  when  they  worfhip  the  gods.  Upon  the  point 
of  engaging,  he  vowed  to  Jupiter  Ftrttrius  the 
choiceft  of  the  enemy's  nxtm.  In  the  mean  time  the 
king  of  the  Gauls  fpied  him,  and  judging  bv  the 
cnfigns  of  authority  that  he  was  tm  conful,  he  fet 
fpurs  to  his  horie,  and  advanced  a  confiderable  way 
before  the  reft^  brandilhing  his  (pear,  and  loudly 
challenging  him  to  the  conraat.  He  wasdiftinguifli- 
ed  from  the  reft  of  the  Gauls  by  hb  ftature,  as  well 
as  by  his  armour,  which,  being  let  off*  with  gold  and 
filver  and  the  moft  lively  colours,  ibone  like  ligh^ 
cnrng.  As  Marcellus  was  viewing  the  dilpolition  of 
diejenemy's  forces,  he  caft  iiis  eyes  upon  this  rich  fuit 
of  armour,  and  concluding  that  in  it  his  vow  to  Ju- 
piter would  be  accotfnpliflied,  he  ruihed  upon  the 
Gaul,  sAd  pierced  his  biaeaft-plate  with  his  fpear^ 
which  ftrokc,  tagetber  with  the  weight  and  force  of 
the  confuFs  horle,  brought  him  to  me  ground*  and 
with  two  or  three  more  blows  he  diipatched  him.  He 
then  leaped  fiom  h»  horfe  ai&d  difanned  him,  and  Kft^ 
ing  up  his  fpoJb  towards  heaven,  he  feid,  "  O  Jupiter 

"  Ferarius^ 
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^  feritriuSy  who  obfrrveft  the  deeds  of  great  war- 
«^  riors  and  generah  in  battle,  I  now  call  thee  towit- 
^  ne6  diat  I  am  the  third  Roman  conluL  and  general 
««  who  ha^Be  with  my  own  hands  flain  a  general  and 
^  a  king.  To  thee  I  confecrate  the  rk^  excellent 
^  fbotls.  Do  dtou  grant  us  equal  fuccefs  in  the  pn>- 
4*  iecu&dn  of  this  war." 

Wlken  this  prayer  was  ended^  the  Roman  cavalry 
eneoumered  both  the  enemy's  herfe  and  foot  at  the 
£une  time,  and  ^ined  a  Ti^ory ;  not  only  great  in 
icfelf,  but  peculiar  in  its  kind  :  for  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  fiich  a  handful  oi  cavaky's  beating  fuch 
numbers,  bodi  of  horfe  and  foot,  either  beiore  or 
fince.  Marcellus  having  killed  the  greateft  part  of 
the  enemy,  and  taken  their  arms  and  baggage,  rt^ 
turned  to  his  ^  coUegue,  who  had  no  fuch  good 
iiiccels  againft  the  Gauls  befonc  Milan,  which  is  a 
great  andpopulous  city,  and  the  metropolis  of  thai 
country.  For  this  reafon  the  Gauls  defended  it 
with  fuch  fpirit  and  refolucion,  that  Scipio,  inftead 
of  belieging  it,  feemed  rather  befieged  hinifelf. 
But  upon  the  return  of  Marcellus,  the  Gefatas,  un« 
derilanding  that  their  king  was  flain,  and  his  army 
defeated,  drew  oiF  their  forces  \  and  fo  Milan  was 
taken ;  -f  and  the  Gauls  furrendering  the  reft  of 
their  cities,  and  referring  every  thing  to  the  equity 
of  the  Romans,  obtained  reafbnable  conditions  of 
peace. 

The  fenate  decreed  a  triumph  to  Marcellus  only, 
and  whether  we  confider  the  rich  fpoils  that  were 
difplayed  in  it,  the  prodigious  fize  of  the  captives, 
or  the  magnificence  with  which  the  whole  was  con^^ 
dudcd,  it  was  one  of  the  moft  fplendid  that  were 
ever  feen.  But  the  moft  agreeable  and  moft  un- 
common 

^  Daring  the  abfence  of  Marcel lu$,  Acerras  had  been  taken 
by  hit  coHegue  Scipto,  who  from  thence  had  marched  to  ioveft 
Mediolanam  or  Milan. 

+  Comam  alio,  another  city  of  great  importance,  furrender- 
ed,  Thns  all  July,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Ionian  fea,  became 
indrely  Roman. 
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common  Ipe&aclc,  was  Marcdlus  himfelf,  car* 
rying  the  armour  of  Viridomarus,  which  he 
▼ow^d  to  Jupiter*  -  He  had  cut  the  trunk  of  an 
oak  in  the  rorm  of  a  trophy,  which  he  adorned 
with  the  fpoils  of  that  barbarian,  placing  every 
part  of  his  arms  in  handfbme  order.  When  the 
proceflion  began  to  move,  he  mounted  his  chariot, 
drawn  by  four  horfes,  and  pafled  through  the  city 
with  the  trophy  on  his  fhoulders,  which  was  the 
noblell  ornament  of  the  whole  triumph.  The  army 
followed,  clad  in  elegant  armour,  and  finging  odes 
compofed  for  that  occafion,  and  other  fongs  of 
triumph,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  their  general. 

When  he  came  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius^ 
he  fet  up  and  confecrated  the  trophy,  being  the 
third  and  laft  general,  who  as  yet  has  been  fo  glo- 
rioufly  diitinguiflied.  The  firfl:  was  Romulus,  sStcr 
he  had  flain  Acron,  king  of  the  Casninenfes ;  Ccmt- 
nelius  Coflfus,  who  flew  Volumnius  the  Tufcan, 
was  the  fecond ;  and  the  third  and  laft  was  Mar- 
cellus,  who  killed  with  his  own  hand  Viridomarus, 
king  of  the  Gauls.  The  god  to  whom  thefe  fpoils 
were  devoted,  was  Jupiter,  furnamed  Feretrius^  (as 
fome  fay)  from  the  Greek  word  Pberetron^  which 
iignifies  a  car^  for  the  trophy  was  borne  on  fuch  a 
carriage,  and  the  Greek  language  at  that  time  was 
much  mixed  with  the  Latin*  Others  fay,  Jupiter 
had  that  appellation,  becaufe  hcftrikes  with  UgbUM- 
ingy  for  the  Latin  word/mrf  iignifies  tofirike.  Others 
again  will  have  it,  that  it  is  on  account  of  the 
ftrokes  which  are  given  in  battle;  for  even  now, 
when  the  Romans  charge  or  purfue  an  enemy,  they 
encourage  each  other  by  calling  out,  /m,  /m,  ftrike, 
ftrike  them  down.  What  they  take  from  the  encnjy 
in  the  field,  they  call  by  the  general  name  oifpoilsy 
but  thefe  which  a  Roman  general  takes  from  the 
general  of  the  enemy,  they  call  opimefpinls.  It  is 
indeed,  faid,  that  Numa  Pompilius,  in  his  com* 
tnentaries,  makes  mention  of  opime  fpoils  of  the 

firll 
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firft,  fecondi  and  third  order :  that  he  directed  the 
firft  to  be  confecrated  to  Jupiter,  the  fecond  to 
Mars,  and  the  third  to  Quirinus;  and  that  the 
perlbns  who  took  the  firft,  fhould  be  rewarded 
with  three  hundred  ajfes^  the  fecond,  with  two  hun- 
dred,  and  the  third,  with  one  hundred.  But  the 
moft  received  opinion  is,  that  thofe  of  the  firft  fore 
only,  fliould  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  opime^ 
which  a  general  takes  in  a  pitched  battle,  when  he 
kills  the  enemy's  general  with  his  own  hand.  But 
enough  of  this  matter. 

TWe  Romans  thought  themfelves  fo  happy  in  the 
glorious  period  put  to  this  war,  that  they  made 
to  offering  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  of  a  golden  cup^ 
in  teftimony  of  their  gratitude :  they  alfo  liberaUjr 
ihared  the  fpoils  with  the  confederate  cities,  and 
made  a  very  handfome  prefent  out  of  them  to  Hiero 
king  of  Syracufe,  their  friend  and  ally. 

Sovx  time  after  this,  Hannibal  having  entered 
Italy^  Marcellus  was  fent  with  a  fleet  to  Sicily. 
The  war  continued  to  rage,  and  that  unfortunate 
blow  was  received  at  Cannte,  by  which  many  thou* 
fands  of  Romans  fell.  The  few  that  efcaped,  fled 
to  Canufium  ;  and  it  was  expe&ed  that  HannibaU 
who  had  thus  deftroyed  the  ftrength  of  the  Ro- 
man forces,  would  march  diredly  to  Rome.  Here- 
upon,  Marcellus  firft  fent  fifteen  hundred  of  his 
men  to  guard  the  city,  and  afterwards  by  order 
of  the  fenate,  he  went  to  Canufium,  drew  out  the 
troops  that  had  retired  thither,  and  marched  at 
their  head  to  keep  the  country  from  being  ravaged 
by  the  enemy. 

The  wars  had  by  this  time  carried  off  the  chief 
of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  moft  of  their  beft  of- 
ficers. Still,  indeed,  there  remained  Fabius  Max- 
imum, a  man  highly  refpedted  for  his  probity  and 
prudence;  but  his  extraordinary  attention  to  the 
avoiding  of  lofs,  pafTcd  for  want  of  fpirit  and  in- 
capacity for  adlion.    The  Romans  therefore,  con- 

fiderin^ 

4« 
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fidering  him  as  a  proper  petibn  for  the  defenlifCy 
but  not  the  cffedfive  pait  of  war,  had  rccourfe  to 
Marcellus;  and  wifeljr  tempering  his  boldneis  and 
aftivity  with  the  flow  and  cautious  condu6b  of  Fa- 
bius^  they  fometinies  appointed  them  confuls  to- 
gether, and  focnetimes  fent  out  the  one  in  the  quality 
of  confiil,  and  the  other  in  that  of  proconfuL  Poii* 
donius  cells  us,  chat  Fabius  was  called  tbi  hukkr^ 
«nd  Marcellus  tbefioard:  bw  Hannibal  bimfelf  faid, 
*^  He  ftood  in  fear  of  Fabius  as  his  fchoobnaOcr, 
^  and  of  Marcellus  as  his  adverfary ;  for  heneceired 
^*  hurt  finom  the  latter,  and  the  former  prevented 
^  his  doing  hurt  himfelf." 

Hannib^'s  foldiers,  dated  with  their  TiAoiy, 
grew  carekis,  and  ftraggling  from  the  camp,  roam- 
ed about  the  country;  where  M^cellus  fell  i:^>q& 
them,  and  cut  oflF  great  numfaecs.  After  dus,  he 
went  to  the  relief  of  Naples  aad  Nola.  The  Ne^ 
politans  he  confirmed  in  the  Ronnn  intereCfc,  to  which 
they  were  themfelres.  wdl^nclined:  but  when  he 
entered  Noh,  he  found  great  divifion^  there,  the 
fenate  of  that  city  being  unable  to:  reftrain  the  com- 
monalty who  were  attached  to  Hamiibal.  There  was  a 
citizen  in  this  pkce  named  *  Bandinsi  well  boni  and 
cekbrated  for  his  ralour:  for  he  greariy  difldnguiffa- 
ed  himielf  in  the  btttleof  Cannaa,  where,  after  kill- 
ing a  number  of  Carthaginians,  he  was  found  at  lA 
upon  a  heap  of  dead  bodies,  covered  widi  wounds. 
Hamnibal  adosiinng  his  bravery,  difmifled  him  not 
only  withoist  ranfom,  but  with  handfome  pielenti, 
honouring  him  with  his  firiendflnpand  adnafliea  to 
the  rights  of  hofpitality*  Bandius,  in  gratitude  for 
theie  favours,  heartily  cfpoufed  the  party  of  Han- 
nibal, and  by  his  authority  drew  the  people  on  to 
a  revolt.  Marcellus  thouahc  it  wrong  to  pat 
»  n)an  to  death,  who  had  glonooOy  fought 
^  baitks  of  Rome.    Befides,  me  general  had  b 

cngagng 

f  OrBantjaii 
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engaging  a  manner  grafted  upon  his  native  hum^ity^ 
that  he  could  hardly  fail  of  attracting  the  regards 
of  a  man  of  a  great  and  generous  fpirit.  One  day, 
Bandius  happening  to  falute  him,  Marcellus  afked 
who  he  wds ;  not  that  he  was  a  ftranger  to  his  per- 
fon,  but  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce what  be  had  to  fay.  Being  told,  his  name 
was  Lucius  Bandius,  "  what  !"  fays  Marcellus, 
in  feeming  admiration,  ^'  That  Bandius  who  has 
**  been  {o  much  talked  of  in  Rome  for  his  gallant 
"  behaviour  at  Cannse,  who  indeed  was  the  only 
"  man  that  did  not  abandon  the  conful  -Slmilius, 
**  but  received  in  his  own  body  moft  of  the  fliafts 
**  that  were  aimed  at  him !"  Bandius  faying,  he 
was  the  very  perfoo,  and  fliewing  foipe  of  his  fears, 
**  why  then,**  replied  Marcellus,  "  When  you 
*'  bore  about  you  fuch  marks  of  your  regard  for  us, 
"  did  not  you  come  to  us  one  of  the  firft?  Do 
f  *  we  feem  to  you  flow  to  reward  the  virtue  of  a 
f*  friend,  who  is  honoured  even  by  his  enemies  ?** 
After  this  obliging  difcourfe,  he  embraced  him, 
and  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  war-horfe,  and  five 
hundred  drachmas  in  filver. 

From  this  time  Bandius  was  very  cordiajly  at- 
tached to  Marcellus,  and  conftantly  informed  him 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  oppofite  party,  who  were 
very  numerous,  and  who  had  refolved,  when  the 
Romans  marched  out  againft  the  enemy,  to  plun- 
der their  baggage.  Hereupon  Marcellus  drew  up 
his  forces  in  order  of  battle  within  the  city,  placea 
the  baggage  near  the  gates,  and.publiihed  an  edidr, 
forbidding  the  inhabitants  to  appear  upon  the  walls. 
Hannibal  feeing  no  hoftile  appearance,  concluded 
that  every  thing  was  in  great  diforder  in  the  city,  and 
therefore  he  approached  it  with  little  prccaqtion. 
At  this  mbment  Marcellus  commanded  the  gate  that 
was  next  him  to  be  opened,  and  fallying  out  with 
the  bcft  of  his  cavalry,  he  charged  the  enemy  in  front. 
Soon  after,  the  infantry  rulhed  out  at  another  gate 

Vol.  II.  B  b  with 
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with  loud  Ihouts.  And  while  Hannibal  was  dividk^ 
his  forces,  to  oppofc  thefe  too  parties,  a  third  g^te 
was  opened,  and  the  reft  of  the  Roman  troops  lAuing 
cut,  attacked  the  cneniy  on  another  fide,,  who  were 
greatly  difconcertcd  at  fuch  an  unexpedtcd  fally, 
and  who  made  but  a  faint  refUtandc  agamft  thofe 
with  whom  they  were  firft  engaged,  by  reafon  of 
their  bemg  fallen  upon  by  another  body. 

Then  it  was  that  Hannibal's  men,  ftruck  with 
terror,  and  covered  with  wounds,  firft  gave  back^ 
before  the  Romans,  and  were  dri^ren  to  theis*  camp.' 
Above  five  thoufand  of  them  are  faid  to  have  been 
(lain,  whereas  of  the  Romans  there  fell  not  more 
than  five  hundred.  Livy  do€%  not,  indted,  make 
this  defeat  and'  lofs  on  the  Cartha^nian  fide  to 
have  been  fo  cohfiderable  •,  he  only  affirnifi  that 
Marcelius  gained  great  honour  by  this  battle,  and 
chat  the  courage  of  the  Romans  was  wonderfully 
reftored  after  ^  their  misfortunes,  who  now  no 
longer  believed  that  they  had  to  do  With  an  enttny 
that  was  invincible,  but  one  who  was  liable  to  fuffo: 
in  his  turn. 

For  this  reafon,  tht  people  called  Marcellu^ 
though  abfent  to  fill  thp  place  of  one  *  of  the  confiils 
who  was  dead,  and  prevailed,  againft  the  feilfe  of  die 
magiftrates,  to  have  the  eleftioh  put  off  *t?U  hii 
return.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  *tf  hsinimoufly  cho/Ibn 
conful:  but  it  happening  to  thunder  at  that  time, 
the  Augurs  faw  that,  the  omen  was  unfortunate; 
and,  as  they  did  hot  chufe  to  declare  it  fuch,  for 
fear  of  the  people,   Marcelius  voluntarily  f  laid 

down 

*  This  was  Poftkimias  AlUmis,  who  waa  ent  offwkkijl 
his  army-by  the  ^oii,  in  a  vaft  foreil  called  by  the  Oauls  the 
forefl  of  Litaiuu  It  feems  they  had  cut  -all  the  trees  near  the 
road  he  was  to  pafs  in  fdch  a  manner  that  they  might  he 
tumbled  upon  his  army  with  the  lead  motion, 

t  Marcellos  was  a  Plebeian,  as  was  alfe  Vs  coUc^ve 
Stropronitts ;  and  the  Patricians,  unwillinff  to  fee  two  Plebe- 
ian confuls  at  the  fame  ^a,  influenced  the  Angms  to  prd- 

ifba&cc 
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down  the  office.  Notwithftanding  this,  he  had  the 
command  of  the  army  continued  to  him,  in  quality, 
of  proconful,  and  returned  immediately  to  Nola, 
from  whence  he  made  excurfions  to  chaftife  thofe 
that  had  declared  for  the  Carthaginians.  Hannibal 
made  hafte  to  their  afliftance,  and  offered  him  battle, 
which  he  declined.  But  fome  days  after,  when  he 
law  that  Hannibal,  no  longer  expeding  a  battle, 
had  ient  out  the  greateft  part  of  his  army  to  plunder 
the  country,  he  attacked  him  vigoroufly,  having  firit 
provided  the  foot  with  long  fpears,  fuch  as  th^y  ufe 
m  iea*fi^ts,  which  they  were  taught  to  hurl  at  the 
Carthagmians  at  a  diftance,  who,  for  their  part, 
were  not  flcilled  in  the  ufe  of  the  javelin,  and  only 
fouj^ht  hand  to  hand  with  Ihort  Iwords.  For  this 
reafon  all  that  attempted  to  make  head  againft  the 
•  Romans,  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  fly  in  great 
confufion,  leaving  five  xhoufand  men  flafn  §  upon 
the  field ;  befide  the  lois  of  four  elephants  killcdt 
and  two  taken.  What  was  of  ftiU  greater  impor^ 
tance,  die  third  day  after  the  battle,  ||  above  tnrec 
hundred  horle,  Spaniards  and  Numidians,  cameovei^ 
toMarcellus.  A  mtisfortuoe  which  never  before  hap<>' 
pened  to  Hannibal;  for  though  his  army  was  coU 
leAedfiromfeveral  barbarous  nations,  different  both 
in  their  manners  and  their  language,  yet  he  had  a 
long  tinoe  preferved  a  perfe&  unanimity  through'^ 
out  the  whole.    This  body   of  horfe  ever  con* 

B  b  2  tinued 


the  «le&isn  of  Mareelliu  difa^reeable  to  the  gois. 
Bat  the  people  wonld  nor  have  acqoieiced  in  the  declaration 
of  the  Ai^ari,  had  not  Marcelloa  (hewed  himCelf  oo  this 
occafioo  as  tealous  a  repablicas,  as  he  wa»  a  great  com^ 
mander,  and  refiifed  that  aonour  which  had  not  the  fandioa 
of  all  his  ieliow-citiaens. 

f  Ob  the  Roman  fide  there  were  not  a  diopfand  kille4, 
Liv.  Lib.  XXIIL  c.  46. 

m  Xivy  makes  them  a  thoufand  two  httodied  and  fevent]|r« 
two.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  we  &ould  read  in  this 
pktte,  m  tbou/and  tbrn  hundred  berft. 
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tinued  faithful  to  Marcellus  and  thofe  that  fuc*- 
ceeded  him  in  the  command  *• 
.  Marcellus,  being  appointed  conful  the  third 
time,  paiTed  over  into  Sicily.  §  For  Hannibal's 
great  Succefs  had  encouraged  the  Carthaginians 
again  to  fupport  their  claim  to  that  ifland:  and 
they  did  it  the  rather^  becaufe  the  affairs  of  Syracufe 
were  in  fome  confufion  upon  the  death  of  ||  Hieron- 
ymus,  it's  fovereign.  On  this  account  the  Romans 
had  already  fent  an  army  thither  under  the  command 
of  Appius  Claudius,  -f- 

Tne  command  devolving  upon  Marcellus,  he 
was  no  (boner  arrived  in  Sicily,  than  a  great  number 
of  Romans  came  to  throw  themfelves  at  his  feet, 

and 

*  MarceUns  beat  Hannibal  a  third  time  before  Nola :  and  • 
had  Claudius  Nero,  who  was  fent  out  to  take  a  circuit  and 
attack  the  Carthaginians  in  the  real*,  come  np  in  time,  that 
day  would  probab^  have  made  reprifals  for  the  lofs  fuftained 
at  Canns.    Liv.  XXIV.  17. 

.  ^  In  the  fecond  year  of  the  hundred  and  forty-firft  Olympiad* 
the  five  hundred  and  thirty-ninih  of  Rome,  and  two  Jiundred 
and  twelve  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
*  II  Hieronymvs  was  murdered  by  his  own  fubje&s  at  Leon- 
tium»  the  confpirators  having  prevailed  on  Duiomanes»  one 
of  his  guards,  to  favour  their  attack.  He  was  the  fon  of  Gelo^ 
and  the  grandfon  of  Hiero.  His  father  Gelo  died  firft,  and 
afterwards  his  grandfather,  being  ninety  years  old;  and 
Hieronymus,  who  was  not  then  fifteen^  was  flain  fome  months 
after.  Thefe  three  deaths  happened  towards  the  latter  cad 
of  the  year  that  preceded  MarceUus*s  third  confulate. 

t  Appius.  Claudius,  who  was  fent  into  Sicily  in.  quality 
of  praetor,  was. there  before  the  death  of  Hieronymqs.  That 
young  prince,  having  a  turn  ifor  raillery,  only  laughed  at  the 
Roman  amba^adors:  **  I  will  a(k  you,''  faid  he,  *'  But  one 
**  queilion;  who  were  conquerors  at  Cannae,  you  or  the 
**  Carthaginians?  I  am  told  fuch  fiirprifing  things -of  that 
**  battle,  that  I  fliould  be  glad  to  know  all  the  particulars 
**  of  it."  And  again,  **  Let  the  Romans  reftore  all  the 
**  gold,  the  corn,  and  other  prefents,  that  they  drew  from 
*«  my  grandfather,  and  confent  that  the  river  Himera  be 
**  the  common  boundary  between  us,  and  I  will  renew  the 
**  ancient  treaties  with  them/'  Some  writers  areof  opinibn, 
that  the  Roman  praetor  was  not  intirely  unconcerned  in  a  plot 
vhich  was  to  nfef  ul  to  his  republic. 
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and  rcprcfcnt  to  him  their  diftrcfs^     Of  thofe  that 
fought  againit  Hannibal  at  Cannae,  ibme  efcaped 
by  flight,   and  others  were  taken  prifoners;  the 
latter  in  fuch  numbers,  that  it  was  thought  the 
Ronuns   muft  want    men    to    defend    the  walls 
of  their   capital.     Yet    that    commonwealth  had 
{o  much  firmnefs  and  elevation    of  mind,   that, 
though  Hannibal  offered  to  releafe  the  prifonera 
for  a  very  inconfiderable  ranfbm,  they  refufcd  it 
by  a  public  aft,  and  left  them  to  be  put  to  death 
or  fold  out  of  Italy.    As  for  thofe  that  had  faved 
themfelves  by  flight,  they  fent  them  into  Sicily, 
with  ah  order  not  to  fet  foot  on  Italian  ground 
during  the  war  with  Hannibal.     Thefe  came  to 
Marcellus  in  a  body,  and  falling  on  their  knees, 
begged  with  loud  lamentations  and  floods  of  tears, 
the  favour  of  being  admitted  again  into  the  army  s 
promifing  to  make  it  appear  by  their  future  be- 
haviour,   that   that  defeat    was   owing   to    their 
misfortune,  and  not  to  their  cowardice.   Marcellus, 
moved  with  compaflion,  wrote  to  the  fenate,  de- 
iiring  leave  to  recruit  his  army  with  thefe  exiles, 
as  he  ihould  find  occafion.     After  much  delibera- 
tion, the  fenate  fignified  by  a  decree,  **  That  the 
**  commonwealth  had  no  need  of  die  fervice  of 
**  cowards:  that  Marcellus,  however,  might  em- 
**  ploy  them  if  he  pleafcdy  but  on  condition  that 
**  he  did  not  beftow  upon  any  of  them  crowns  or 
•'  other    honorary    rewards."    This   decree    gave 
Marcellus  fome   uneafinefe,    and  after  his   return 
from  the  war  in  Sicily,   he  expoftulated  with  the 
fenate,  and  complained,  "  That  for  all  his  fervices 
**  they  would  not  allow  him  to  refcue  from  infaniy 
**  thofe  unfortunate  citizens." 

His  firft  care,  after  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  was  to 
make  reprizals  for  the  injury  received  from  Hip- 
pocrates, the  Syracufan  general,  who,  to  gratify 
the  Carthaginians,  and  by  their  means  to  fet  himfelf 
up  tyrant,  had  attacked  the  Romans,  and  killed 
B  b  3.  great 
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greait  numbers  of  them,  in  the  <Mrift  of  Leomiuin. 
MarceUus,  therefore,  laid  fiege  to  that  city,  ^and 
took  it  by  ftorm,  but  did  no  harm  tt>  the  inba« 
bit&nts  ;  oidy  fuch  deferters  as  he  found  tliere, 
he  ordered  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  and  then  put  to 
death.  .  Hippocrates  took  care  to  give  the  Syracu* 
fins  the  firft  notice  of  the  taking  of  Leontium, 
^ITuring  them  at  the  (kmc  time  that  Marcellus  had 
put  to  the  fword  all  that  were  aide  to  bear  arms ; 
And  while  they  were  under  great  conftemation  at 
this  news,  he  came  fuddenly  upon  the  city,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  it. 

Hereupon,  Marcellus  mardied  with  his  ^diole 
cu-my,  and  encamped  before  Syracufe.  But  befoit 
ht  attempted  any  thing  againft  it,  he  fent  ambafiadors 
with  a  true  account  of  what  he  had  done  at  Lcoa* 
tium.  As  this  information  had  no  effied  with  the 
Syracufans,  who  were  intirdy'in  the  pow«*  off 
Hippocrates,  he  made  his  attacks  both  by  fea  and 
land,  Appius  Claudius  commanding  the  land-foroes, 
and  himfelf  the  fleet,  which  confifted  of  fixty  galleys, 
of  five  banks  of  oars,  full  of  all  forts  of  arms  and 
miflTive  weapons.  Befide  thefe,  he  had  a  prodigious 
machine  carried  upon  eight  gaUeys  faftened  together, 
with  which  he  approached  the  walk,  relying  on  die 
number  of  his  batteries  and  other  inibruments  of  war, 
as  wdl  as  on  his  own  great  charader.  But  Archi- 
medes defpifed  all  this ;  and  confided  in  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  his  engines ;  though  he  did  not  think  the 
inventing  of  them  an  objed  worthy  of  his  ferious 
ftudies,  but  only  reckoned  them  among  thfc  amufe- 
mcnts  of  geometry.  Nor  had  he  gone  lb  far,  but  at 
the  preffing  inftanccs  of  king  Hiero>  who  intreated  hhn 

to 

t  Hiero&ymas  being  aflaffinated,  and  tlie  conmonwealdi 
reftored,  Hippocrates  and  Epycides^  Hannrbai't  agents»  bebg 
t)f  Syracixfanextraaion,  had  the  addreis  to  fet  tkcotfliflvet  ad- 
mitted into  the  namber  of  praetors.  In  confequence  of  wbich^ 
they  foHiid  means  to  embroil  the  Syracufans  with  Rome,  in 
fpire  of  the  oppofition  of  fodh  of  the  priton  as  had*  the  inlwdl 
of  their  countrv  at  heart. 
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to  turn  his  art  from  abllra&ed  notions  to  matters  of 
fenfe,  and  to  make  his  reafonings  more  intelligible 
to  the  ^nerality  of  mankind,  by  applying  them  to 
the  ufes  of  common  life. 

.  The  firft  that  turned  their  thoughts  to  mechanics^ 
a  hrancl^  of  knowledge  which  came  afterwards  to  be 
fo  much  admired,  were  Eudoxus  and  Archy  tas,  wha 
thus  gave  a  variety  and  an  agreeable  turn  to  ecometry, 
smd  confirmed  certain  problems  by  fenfible  experi- 
ments and  the  ufe  of  inftruments,  which  could  not 
be  demonllrated  in  the  way  of  Theorem.  That  pro- 
blem^  fqr  example,  of  two  mean  proportional  lines, 
which  cannot  be  found  out  geometrically,  and  yet 
arc  fo  neceiflary  for  the  folution  of  other  queftions, 
they  folved  n^echanically,  by  the  afiiftance  of  certaiq 
inftruments  called  mefolabes^  taken  from  conic  fee- 
tions.  But  when  Plato  inveighed  againft  them  with 
great  indignation^  as  corrupting  and  debafmg  the 
excellence  of  geometry,  by  making  her  defccnd 
from  incorporeal  and  intellcftual  to  corporeal  and 
fenilble  things,  and  obliging  her  to  make  ufe  of  mat- 
tef,  which  requires  much  manual  labour,  and  is  the 
object  of  fervile  trades ;  then  mechanics  were  feparated 
from  geometry,  and  being  a  long  time  dcfpifed  by 
the  philofopher,  were  coimdered  as  a  branch  of  the 
military  art.  • 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Archimedes  one  day  alTerted  to 
king  Hicrp,  whofe  kinfman  and  friend  he  was,  this 
propofition,  that  with  a  given  power  he  could  move 
any  given  weight  whatever  5  nay,  it  is  feid,  from  the  con- 
fidence he  had  in  his  demonftration,  he  ventured  to 
affirm,  that  if  there  was  J  another  earth  bcfides  this 
we  inhabit,  by  going  into  that,  he  would  move  this 
wherever  he  pleafed.  Hiero,  full  of  wonder,  begged 
of  him  to  evince  the  truth  of  his  propofition,  by 
moving  fpmc  great  weight  with  a  fmall  power.  In 
compUaoce  with  which,  Archin^edes  caufed  one  of 
B  b  4  the 

t  Tzctzet  gives  us  the  expreffion  which  Archimedes  made 
S&  of,  mm  Cuf,  Km  x*C*ntfM  tai'  ym^  wrwi  mm^mu 
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the  king's  galleys  to  be  drawn  on  Ihore  with  many 
hands  and  much  labour ;  and  having  well  manned 
her,  and  put  on  board  her  ufual  loading,  he  placed 
himfelf  at  a  diftance,  and  without  any  pains,  only 
moving  with  his  hand  the  end  of  a  machine  which 
confifted  of  a  variety  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  he  drew 
her  to  him  in  as  fmooth  and  gentle  a  manner,  as  if 
flie  had  been  under  fail.  The  king  quite  aftonifhed, 
when  he  faw  the  force  of  his  art,  prevailed  with  Ar- 
chimedes to  make  for  him  all  manner  of  engines  and 
machines  which  could  be  ufed  either  for  attack  or 
defence  in  a  ficge.  Thefe,  however,  he  never  made 
ufe  of,  the  greateft  part  of  his  reign  being  bleft 
with  tranquility-,  but  they  were  extremely  ferviceable 
to  the  Syracufans  on  the  prefent  occafion,  who,  with 
fuch  a  number  of  machines,  had  the  inventor  to  di- 
reft  them. 

When  the  Romans  attacked  them  both  by  fca 
and  land,  they  were  ftruck  dumb  with  terror,  ima- 
gining they  could  not  poflibly  refift  fuch  numerous 
forces  and  fo  furious  an  aflault.  But  Archimedes 
foon  began  to  play  his  engines,  and  theyihot  againft 
the  land  forces  all  forts  of  miflive  Weapons  and 
ftones  of  an  enormous  fize,  with  fo  incredible  a 
noife  and  rapidity,  that  nothing  could  ftand  before 
them ;  they  overturned  and  crulhed  Arhatevcr  came 
in  their  way,  and  fpread  terrible  diforder  throughout 
the  ranks.  On  the  fide  towards  the  fea  were  eredcd 
vaft  machines,  putting  forth  on  a  fudden,  over  the 
walls,  huge  *  beams  Vith  the  neceflary  tackle,  which 
ftriking  with  a  prodigious  force  on  the  enemies  gal- 
leys, funk  them  at  once :  while  other  fhips  hoifted 
up  at  the  prows  by  iron  J  grapples  or  liooks,  like  the 

beaks 

t  What  aioft  harafled  the  Romans,  was  a  fert  of  crow  with 
iron  claw8»  faftened  to  a  long  chain,  which  was  let  down  hj 
a  kind  of  lever.  The  weight  of  the  iron  made  it  fall  with  great 
violence,  and  drove  it  into  the  planks  of  the  gallies.  Then 
the  befieged,  by  a  gieat  weight  of  lead  at  the  other  end  of  the 

lever> 
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beaks  of  cranes,  and  fet  an  end  on  the  ftern,  were 
plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea :  and  others  again, 
by  ropes  and  grapples  were  drawn  towards  the 
(hoTCy  and  after  being  whirled  about,  and  dafhed 
againft  the  rocks  that  projeAed  below  the  walls, 
were  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  crews  perilhed.  Very 
often  a  fhip  lifted  high  above  the  fea,  fufpended  and 
twirling  in  the  air,  prefented  a  moil  dreadful  fpec- 
tacle.  There  it  fwung  *till  the  men  were  thrown 
out  by  the  violence  of  the  motion,  and  then  it  fplit 
againft  the  walls,  or  funk,  on  the  engine's  letting  go 
it's  hold.  As  for  the  machine  which  Marcellus 
brought  forward  upon  eight  galleys,  and  which  was 
csillcd  famlfuca  on  account  of  it's  likenefs  to  the  mu- 
fical  inftrument  of  that  name;  whilft  it  was  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  the  walls,  Archimedes  dif* 
charged  aftoneof-j-  ten  talents  weight,  and  after 
that.a  fecond  and  a  third,  all  which  ftrikingupon  it 
with  an  amazing  noife  and  force,  fhattered  and  to- 
tally disjointed  it.     .  '^ 

Marcellus,  in  this  diftrefs,  drew  off  his  galle)'S  as 
fall  as  poffible,  and  fent  orders  to  the  land-forces  to 
retreat  likewife.  He  then  called  a  council  of  war, 
in  which  it  was  refolved  to  come  clofe  to  the  walls,  if 

it 

kver,  weighed  it  down,  and  conrequently  raifed  ap  the  iron 
of  the  crow  in  proportion,  and  with  it  the  prow  of  the  galley 
to  which  it  was  fattened,  finking  the  poop  at  the  fame  time 
into  the  water.  After  this  the  crow  letting  go  it's  hold  alloa 
a  faddeDy  th%  prow  of  the  galley  fell  with  inch  force  into  the 
fea,  that  the  whole  veflel  was  filled  with  water,  and  funk. 

t  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  how  the  machines  formed  by 
Archimedes  could  throw  flones  of  ten  quintals  or  talents,  that 
is,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight,  at  the  fhips  of 
Marcellus,  when  they  were  at  a  confideraUe  diftance  from  the 
walls.  The  account  which  Poly  hi  us  gives  us,  is  much  mdre 
probable.  He  fays,  that  the  flones  that  were  thrown  by  the 
balifia  made  by  Archimedes,  were  of  the  weight  of  ten  pounds. 
Livy  feems  to  agree  with  Polybius.  Indeed,  if  we  fnppofe  that 
Plutarch  did  not  mean  the  talent  of  an  hundred  and  twenty-five 
poands,  but  the  talent  of  Sicily,  which  fome  fay  weighed 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  others  only  ten,  his  account  ColUet 
more  within  the  bounds  of  probability* 
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it  Tiras  poffible,  nexe  morning  before  day.  For  Ar- 
chimcdes's  engmes  they  thoiight»  being  yeiy  ftroog^ 
and  intended  to  a&  at  a  confiderablo  diiUnce»  would 
then  difcharge  themfelves  ov^r  their  heads  i  ^nd  if 
ijiey  were  pointed  at  them  when  they  were  fo  neari 
they  would  haye  no  effed.  But  for  this  Archipncdet 
bad  long  been  prepared,  having  by  him  cnf^ncf 
fitted  to  all  diftances,  with  fuit^ble  woipons  and 
fhorter  beams.  Befides,  he  had  c^yfed  hqles  tQ  hv 
made  in  the  walls>  m  which  he  phced  farp^tu^  th^ 
did  not  carry  far,  but  could  be  very  f4ft  difchai^^  i 
and  by  thefe  the  enemy  was  gaUeds  without  knowing 
whence  the  weapon  came. 

Whien,  therefore,  the  Romans  W9rf  got  q\^  to 
the  walls,  undifcovered,  as  they  thought,  th^  weif 
welcomed  with  a  Ihower  of  darts,  4nd  hugfi  pifcei 
of  rocks  which  fell  as  it  were  perpendieularly  upon 
their  heads ;  for  the  engines  played  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  walls.  This  obliged  them  to  retire ;  and 
when  they  were  at  fome  diftance,  other  fhafts  were 
ilioc  at  them,  in  their  retreat,  from  the  larger  ma- 
chines, which  made  terrible  havock  amon^  them,  as 
well  as  gready  damaged  their  fiiippijig,  withqiit  ^y 
pOflibility  of  their  annoying  the  Syracufans  in  thf^jr 
turn.    For  Archimedes  had  placed  moft  of  his  en- 

gipes  under  covert  of  the  walls  -,  fo  that  the  Romans, 
eing  infinitely  diftrriTed  by  an  invifible  enemy, 
feemed  to  fight  againft  the  gods. 

Maroelltis,  however,  got  ofi^  and  laughed  at  his 

©wn  artillery-men  and  engineers.   **  Why  do  not  we 

.  ^'  leave  oflF  contending*',  laid  he,  with  this  mathema* 

^^  ticalBriareus,  who  fitting  on  the  Ihore,  and  afting 

^^  as  it  were  but  in  jeft,  has  IhamefuUy  bji0kd  our 

'*  naVal  ^(Tault ;  and,  in  ftrildng  us  with  iuch  a 

.  **  multitude  of  bolts  at  once,  exceeds  even  thehun- 

^^  dred-handed  giants  in  the  fable?  ?  And,  in  truth, 

all  the  reft  of  the  Syracufans  were  no  more  than  the 

body  in  the  batteries  of  Archimedes,  while  he  hiin- 

felf  Was  the  informing  foul    All  other  weapons  lay 

idle 
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idk  and  unemployed ;  his  were  the  only  ofFenfive 
and  defenfive  arms  of  the  city.  At  lad  the  Romans 
were  fo  terrified,  that  if  they  faw  but  a  rope  or  a 
ftick  put  oyer  the  walls»  they  cried  out  that  Archi- 
«  xnedes  was  levelling  fome  machine  at  them,  and  turn* 
cd  their  backs  and  fled.  Marcellus  feeing  this,  gave 
tip  all  thoughts  (^  proceeding  by  aflault,  and  leav* 
ing  the  matter  to  time,  turned  the  fiege  into  a 
blockade. 

Yet  Archimedes  had  fuch  a  depth  of  underftand- 
ing,  fuch  adignity  of  fentiment,  and  fo  copious  afund 
of  mathematical  knowledge,  that,  though  in  the  in«* 
vention  of  thefe  machines  he  gained  the  reputation  of 
a  man  endowed  with  divine  rather  than  human  know^ 
ledge,  yet  he  did  not  vouchfafe  to  leave  any  account 
cf  tnem  in  writing.     For  he  conlidered  all  attention  . 
to  MtcbamcSy  and  every  art  that  minifters  to  com* 
mon  ufes,  as  mean  and  Ibrdid,  and  placed  his  whole 
delight  inthofeintelledual  {peculations,  which  with- 
out any  relation  to  the  necefllties  of  life,  have  an  in- 
trinfic  excellence  arifingfrom  truth  and  demonftration 
only.     Indeed,  if  mechanical  knowledge  is  valuable 
for  the  curious  frame  and  amazing  power  of  tho& 
machines  which  it  produces,  the  other  infinitely  ex* 
eels  on  account  of  its  invincible  force  and  conviction. 
And  certain  it  is  that  abllrufe  and  profound  queftions 
in  geometry,,  are  no  where  folved  by  a  more  &npk 
procefs  and  upon  dearer  principles,  than  in  the  writ* 
mgs  of  Archimedes.    Some  afcribe  this  to  the  acute* 
ne&  of  his  genius,  and  others  to  his  indefatigable 
induftry,  by  which  he  made  things  that  coft  a  great 
deal  of  pains  appear  unlaboured  and  eafy.     In  fa£t, 
it  is  almoft  impoffible  for  a  man  of  himfelf  to  find 
out  the  demooftration  of  his  propofitions^  but  as  foon 
as  Jie  has  learnt  it  from  him,  he  will  think  he  ccHild 
have  done  it  without  afliftance ;  fuch  a  ready  and 
cafy  way  does  he  lead  us  to  what  he  wants  to  prov?. 
We  arc  not,  therefore;  to  rejeft  as  incredible,  what 
is  rcdiated  c^  iiim,  that  being  perpetuatUy  charmed  by 

a  domeftic 
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a  domeftic  fyren,  that  is,  his  geometry,  he  negleA:- 
ed  his  meat  and  drink,  and  took  no  care  of  his  per- 
fon  i  that  he  was  often  carried  by  force  to  the  baths9 
and  when  there,  he  would  make  mathematical  figures 
in  the  aihes,  and  with  his  finger  draw  lines  upon 
his  body,  when  it  was  anointed ;  fo  much  was  he 
tranfported  with  intelleftual  delight,  fuch  an  cn- 
thufiaft  in  fcience.  And  though  he  was  the  author 
of  many  curious  and  excellent  difcoveries,  yet  he  is 
faid  to  have  defired  his  friends  only  to  place  on  his* 
tomb-flone  a  cylinder  containing  a  fphere,  and  to  fee 
down  the  proportion  which  the  containing  folid  bears 
to  the  contained.  Such  was  Archimedes,  who  exert- 
ed all  his  (kill  to  defend  himfelf  and  the  town  againft 
the  Romans. 

During  the  fiege  of  Syracufe,  Marcellus  went  a- 
gainft  Megara,  one  of  the  mod  ancient  cities  of  Sici- 
ly, and  took  it..  He  alfo  fell  upon  Hippocrates,  as 
he  was  entrenching  himfelf  at  Acrillse,  and  killed 
above  eight  thoufand  of  his  men  f.  Nay,  he  over- 
ran 

*  Cicero^  when  he  was  quzftor  in  Sicily,  difcovered  thii 
tnonumenty  and  fliewed  it  to  the  Syracofans,  ^ho  knew  not 
that  it  was  in  being.  He  fays  there  were  verfes  infcribed  upon 
it,exprefiing  that  a  cylinder  and  a  fphere  had  been  pot  afMMi  die 
tomb ;  the  proportion  between  which  two  folids  Archinedes 
firft  difcovered.  From  the  death  of  this  great  mathematician* 
which  fell  oat  in  Che  year  of  Rome  £ve  hnndred  and  forty-two» 
to  the  qusHorihip  of  Cicero,  which  was  in  the  year  of  Rone 
'fix  hundred  and  feventy-eighc,  an  hundred  and  thirty-fix  years 
were  elapfed.  Though  time  had  not  quite  obliterated  the  cy- 
linder and  the  fphere,  it  had  put  an  end  to  the  learning  of  Sy* 
racufe,  once  fo  refpedable  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

t  Himilco  had  entered  the  port  of  Heradea  with  a  nume- 
rous fleet  fent  from  Carthage,  and  landed  twen^  thonfaad  fooc» 
three  thoufand  horfe,  and  twelve  elephants.  His  forces  were 
no  fooner  fet  a(hore,'  than  he  marched  againft  Agrigentom. 
which  he  retook  from  the  Romans*  with  feveral  ^ther  dtiea 
lately  reduced  by  Marcellus.  Hereupon,  the  Syracufan  garri- 
fon.  which  was  yet  ^entire,  determined  to  fend  out  Hippocrates 
with  ten  thoufand  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  horfe.  to  join  Hi- 
milco. Marcellus.  after  having  made  a  vain  attempt  upon  Agii^ 
gentum.  was  returning  to  Syracufe.    As  he  drew  near  AciiTlae. 

he 
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ran  the  grcatcft  part  of  Sicily,  brought  over  fcveral 
cities  from  the  Carthaginian  intereft,  and  beat  all 
chat  attempted  to  face  him  in  the  field. 

Some  time  after,  when  he  returned    to    Syra- 
ci^e,  he  furprifed  one  Damippus  a  Spartan,  as  he 
was  failing  out  of  the  harbour;  and  the  Syracufans 
being  very  defirous  to  ranfom  him,  feveral  confe- 
rences were  held  about  it ;  in  one  of  which  Marcellus 
took  notice  of  a  tower,  but  flightly  guarded,  into 
which  a  number  of  men  might  be  privately  convey i- 
cd,  the  wall  that  led  to  it  being  eafy  to  be  fcaled.   As 
they  often  met  to  confer  at  the  foot  of  this  tower,  he 
made  a  good  eftimate  of  its  height,  and  provided  him* 
felf  with  proper  fcaling-ladders:  and  observing  that  on 
the  feltival.of  Diana  the  Syracufans  drank  freely_and 
gave  a  loofe  to  mirth,  he  not  only  ix>flefled  himfelf  of 
the  tower,  undifcovered,  but  before  day -light  filled 
the  walls  of  that  quarter  with  foldiers,  and  forcibly 
entered  the  Hexapylum.    The  Syracufans,  as  foon 
as  they  perceived  it,  began  to  move  about  in  great 
confufion ;  but  Marcellus  ordering  all  the  trumpets 
to  found  at  once,  they  were  feized  with  conftemation, 
and  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  believing  that  the 
whole  city  was  lofl.  However,  the  Achradina,  which 
was  the  ftrongeft,  the  moli  extenfive,  and  faireft 
part  of  it,  was  not  taken,  being  tlivided  by  walls 
£rom  the  reft  of  the  city,  one  part  of  which  was  call- 
ed Neapolis,  and  the  other  ^ycbe.     The  entorpriz^;^ 
thus  profpering,  Marcellus   at    day-break   moved 
down  from  the  Hexapylum  into  the  city,  where  he 
.was  congratulated  by  his  officers  on  the  great  event,  j^' 

But 

he  ooexpe£ledIy  difcovered  Hippocrates  bafy  in  fortifving  his 
camp,  fell  upon  bim  before  he  had  time  to  draw  up  his  army, 
'and  cut  eight  thoufandof  them  in  pieces. 

I  Epipols  was  entered  in  the  night»  and  Tycbe  next  morn- 
ing. Epipola:  was  encompafled  with  the  fame  wall  as  Ortygia, 
Achradina,  Tyche,  and  Neapolis ;  had  its  own  ciudel  called 
Buryalum  on  the  top  of  a  ftcep  rock,  and  was,  as  we  may  fayv 
a  fifth  city. 
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But  it  is  faid,  that  he  him&lf»  when  he  fuircyed 
from  an  eminence  that  great  and  magnificent  city, 
ihed  many  tears,  in  pity  of  its  impending  fate,  re- 
fledbing  into  what  a  u:ene  of  mifery  and  defbiation 
its  fair  apoearance  wduld  be  changed,  when  it  caoie 
to  be  faclced  and  plundered  by  the  foldiers.     For 
the  troops  demanded  (he  plunder,  and  not  one  of  the 
officers  durll  oppofe  iL    Many  even  infified  that 
the  city  fliould  be  burnt  and  levelled  with  the 
ground ;  but  to  this  ^arcellas  abfolutely  refufed 
his  confent.    It  was  with  reludance  that  he  gave  up 
the  efieds  and  the  (laves ;  and  he  ftriiSUy  cha^^  the 
foldiers  not  to  touch  any  free  man  or  woman,  not  to 
kill,  or  ahuie,  or  make  a  (lave  c£  any  citizen  what- 
ever. 
^  But  though  he  aded  with  (6  much  moderation,  the 
city  had  hacdcr  meafure  than  he  wifhed,  and  amidffi 
the  great  and  general  joy,  his  foul  fympathised  with 
its  iuffenngs,  when  he  confidered  that  in  a  few  hours 
the  proiperiqr  of  fuch  a  flourifhing  itate  would  be  no 
mote.    It  is  even  £ud,  that  the  plund^  of  Syracufe 
vas  as  rich  as  that  of  Carthage  after  it  §•    For  the 

reft 

%  The  leige  cf  Syracofe  kfted  in  the  whole  three  years;  no 
finall  part  of  which  pafled  after  Marcellus  entered  Tycbe. 
As  Pliuardi  has  run  fo  flightly  over  the  fnbfeqnent  events, 
it  woMy  not  be  anifs  xo  give  a  Juinmary  detail  of  them  from 
Livy. 

Epicydes,  who  had  his  head  quarters  in  the  fartfaeft  part  of 
Ortygia,  bearing  that  the  Romans  had  feized  oo  Epipolae  and 
Tycbet  went  to  drive  them  from  their  pofts ;  bat  finding  mndi 
^seamr  nmiben  ihan  he  expeded*  got  info  the  town,  ato-  a 
jBil^t  ikirmiih  he  retired.  Marcellus,  an  willing  to  deftroy  the 
city,  tried  gentle  mec|iods  with  the  inhabitanu ;  bat  the  Syra- 
cufans  rejeded.his  propofals;  and  their  general  appointed  the 
'Roman  Deferters  to  guard  Achradina,  which  they  did  withcz- 
treme  care»  knowing,  that  if  the  town  were  taken  by  compp- 
fitioA  they  mnft.die.  Marcellas  then  tamed  his  arms  againft 
the  fortrefs  of  Bnryalam,  which  he  hoped  to  redace  in  a  ihost 
time  by  famine.  Philodemns,  who  commanded  there,  kept 
him  in  pltyfome  time,  in  hope  of  fnccoors  from  Hippocratea 
and  Himiko ;  bat  Ifinding  himfelf  difap^ointed,  he  furrendered 

the 
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reft  of  the  city  was  {bon  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  and 
pilk^ed :  only  tlie  royal  tre^ure  was  preferved,  and 
carried  into  the  public  treafury  at  Rome. 

Bat  what  moft  of  all  affli^d  Maricellus,  was  the 
unhappy  fate  of  Archimedes^  who  was  at  that  time  ia 
his  ftudy,  ei^aged  in  focnc  UnathematiGal  refearches  1 

and 

the  place  on  candi£<»«  of  being  «UowH  to  inarch  «at  with  his 
meiH  and  join  £picy<ie«.  Marcellas,  now  mafterbf  £uryaluta» 
blocked  op  Achradina  fo  clofe,  that  it  could  not  hold  out  long 
without  new  fdpplies  of  men  and  provifioa».    Sot  Hif  paoraiea 
aid  'Htmileo  (bon  aitived ;  and  it  was  reibbred  that  H4>f  ocratM 
^bmld  attack  the  M  cainp  of  the  Romans  without  the  walls. 
coAinianded  by  Crifpinin^  while  ^picydes  fallied  otlt  uponUv- 
celltts.    Hippocrates  was  vigorbuflyit^pulfed  by  Crifpinus,  w4m» 
^rfoed  him  up  to  hisentl-etichmentf  {  and  Epkyitt  wiaBfarcetf 
to  retnm  mic  Adindiaa  with  great  loA>  and  natrowly  efca^pecl 
heing  taken  prifeneff  by  Marcellus.    The  unfortunate  Syracu* 
Ions  were  now  in  the  greateft  diilrefs  for  want  of  prov^oms ; 
and  to  complete  their  mifeiy,  a  plague  broke  out  among  them  { 
of  whfdifiimilebtfndHippoctates  died,  with  ttiaay  thoofrndf 
more.    Hereapitfti  fieaiikar  failed  to  Caithtige  egatn  ibr  freik 
,  fvppltes^  ami  i^nmed  to -Sicily  with  a  larffe  fleet;  but  hearing  of 
the  great  preparations  of  the  Romans  at  lea»  and  probably  fear- 
ing  the  event  of  a  bactle»  he  unexpeftedly  fttemaway.    Epi^ 
cydesy  who  was  gone  out  to  meet  him,  was  ateid  to  recnrn  isto 
•  dty  halTtaken*  and  therefore  iled  ibr  refoge  to  Agrigcntoa. 
TheSyracdans  then  «&llnatedtheGoirernors  left  by  E^picydea, 
and  ptopofed  to  fubmit  to  Marcellus.    For  which  pCifpofe  they 
fent  deputies,  who  ^ere  graciou'fly  received.  Buft{hegafrUbn» 
which  ccTnfifted  of  Roman  deferters  and  iflercenaries*  r^ifitig 
frefii  diftaii>ances»  killed  the  officers  ^pppinted  by  ihe  Syraoii- 
Mas,  and  chofe  fix  new  ones  of  their  own.    Among  thefe  was 
a  Spantaiid  named  Mexicus,  a  mai>  of  gitat  integrity,   whb 
difapffrdving  the  craelties  of  his  party,  determined  to*  give  mp 
the  place  to  Marc^kis.  In  ptf^luance  of  which,  under ;pretcaflss 
of  greater  eare  than  oidinary»  -hie  defired  that  each  §o«ernar 
might  hare  the  foie  nikedion  hi  his  own  quarter ;  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  open  the  gate  of  Arethufa  to  die.Rometi 
general.     And  now  Marcelbis  being^  at  length  become  lAbfter 
of  the  ttttfaithffil  city,  "gave  ilgnal  proofs  of  his  demency  and 
good-snatnre.    He  foifem  the  Roman  defertci's  to  efoape ;  ibr 
he  was  unwilling  to  fifed  the  blood  even  of  traitors.    No  won- 
der than  if  he  fpated  the  lives  of  the  S^raciifans  and  their  chfl- 
dren;  though,  as  he  told  them^  -theferviees  which  Jgoodkifg 
Hiero  had  rendered  Rome,  were  exceeded  by  the  infulu  the/ 
had  dfitred  her  in  a  few  years. 
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and  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  eye,  was  fo  intent  ap- 
on  his  diagram,  that  he  neither  heard  the  tumultu- 
ous noife  of  the  Romans,  nor  perceived  that  the  city 
was  taken.  A  foldier  fuddenly  entered  his  room,  and 
ordered  him  to  follow  him  to  Marcellus ;  and  Archi- 
itiedes  refufing  to  do  it,  'till  he  had  finUhed  his  pro* 
blem,  and  brought  his  demonftration  to  bear,  the 
foldier,  in  a  paffion,  drew  his  fword  and  killed  him. 

•  Others  fay,  the  foldier  came  up  to  him  at  firfl  widi 
a  drawn  fword  to  kill  him,  and  Archimedes  perceiv- 
ing him,  begged  he  would  hold  his  hand  a  moment, 
that  he  might  not  leave  his  theorem  imp^rfed ;  but 
the  Ibldicr,  neither  regarding  him  nor  his  theorem, 
laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  A  third  account  of  the 
matter  is,  that,  as  Archimedes  was  carrying  in  a  boic, 
ibme  mathematical  inftruments  to  Marcellus,  as  fun- 

,  dials,  fpheres  and  quadrants,  by  which  the  eye  might 
meafure  the  magnitude  of  the  fun,  fome  foldiers  met 
him,  and,  imagining  that  there  was  gold  in  the 
box,  took  away  his  life  for  it.  It  is  agreed,  however, 
on  all  hands,  that  Marcellus  was  much  concerned 
at  his  death ;  that  he  turned  away  his  face  from  his 
murderer,  as  from  an  impious  and  execrable  perfon; 
and  that  having  by  enquiry  found  out  his  relations, 
he  bellowed  upon  them  many  fignal  fevours. 

Hitherto  the  Romans  had  fl^ewn  other  nations  their 
abilities  to  plan,  and  their  courage  to  execute,  but 
they  had  given  them  no  proof  of  their  clemency, 
their  humanity,  or,  in  one  word,  of  their  polidcal 
virtue.  Marcellus  feems  to  have  been  the  firft,  who 
made  it  appear,  to  the  Greeks,  that  the  Romans  had 
greater  regard  to  equity  than  they.  For  fuch  was  his 
goodnefs  to  thofe  that  addrefled  him,  and  lb  many 
benefits  did  he  confer  upon  cities  as  well  as  private 
perfons,  that  if  Enna,  Megaxa  and  Syracufe  were 
treated  harfhly,  the  blame  of  that  feverity  was  rather 
to  be  charged  on  the  fufierers  themfelves,  than  on 
thofe  who  ch^ftifed  them. 

IfhaU 
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I  fliall  mention  one  of  the  many  inftances  of 
this  great  man's  moderation.  There  is  in  Sicily  a 
town  called  Enguium,  not  large  indeed,  but  very  an-* 
cient,  andxelebrated  for  the  appearance  of  the  God* 
defies  called  the  ||  Mothers.  The  temple  is  laid  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Cretans,  and  they  (hew  fome 
Ipears  and  brazen  helmets,  infcribed  with  the  names 
of  Meriones  and  Ulyfles,  who  confecrated  them  to 
thofe  goddefles.  This  town  was  ftrongly  inclined  to 
favour  the  Carthaginians ;  but  Nicias,  one  of  its 
principal  inhabitants,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  th^m 
CO  go  over  to  the  Romans,  declaring  his  fentiments 
freely  m  their  public  ailemblies;  and  proving  that 
his  oppofers  confulted  not  their  true  iaterefts.  Thefe 
men  fearing  his  authority  and  the  influence  of  his 
chardAer,  refblved  to  carry  him  off  and  put 'him  in 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  Nicias,  apprifed  of 
it,  took  meafures  for  his  fecurity,  without  :feeming 
to  do  fo.  He  pqblickly  gave  out  unbecoming 
Ipeeches  agsunft  the  Mothers^  as  if  he  difbelieyed  and 
made  light  of  the  received  opinion  concerning  the 
prefence  of  thofe  goddefles  there.  Mean  time,  his 
enemies  rejoiced  that  hehimfelffurniihed  them  with 
fufiicient  reafons  for  the  worfl:  they  could  do  to.him. 
On  the  day  which  they  had  fixed  for  feizinghim,  there 
happened  to  be  an  aflembly  of  the  people,  and  Ni- 
cks was  in  the  midft  of  them,  treating  about  fonie 
public  bufinefs.  But  on  a  fudden  he  threw  himfelf 
ujpon  the  ground,  in  the  midft  of  his  difcourle,  and, 
after  having  laid  there  fome  time  without  fpeaking,  as 
if  he  had  b^n  in  a  trance,  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and 
turning  it  round,  began  to  fpeak  with  a  feeble  trem- 
bling voice,  which  he  raifed  by  degrees :  and  when 
he  law  the  whole  affembly  fl:ruck  dumb  with  horror, 
he  threw  ofi^  his  mantle,  tore  his  veft  in  pieces,  and 
ran  half  naked  to  one  of  the  doors  of  the  theatre,. 

f  TheTe  are  fuppofed  to  be  Cybele,  Jano^  and  Ceres.    CU 
cero  mentioas  a  tediple  of  Cybele  at  Engaium. 

y t  L.  II.  .    C  c  ^^ryl'Jg 
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crying  out  that  he  was  purfued  by  the  A^i7/i&^j.  From 
a  fcruple  of  religion  no  one  durft  touch  or  ftop  him; 
all,  therefore,  making  way,  he  reached  one  of  the 
city  gates,  though  he  no  longer  ufed  any  word  of 
adion  like  one  that  was  heaven-ftruck  and  diftra^ted. 
His  wife  who  was  in  the  fecret,  and  aflifted  in  the 
ftratagem,  took  her  children,  and  went  and  proftrat- 
cd  henelf  as  afupplicant  before  the  altars  of  the  god* 
defies.  Then  pretending  that  (he  was  going  to  fedc 
her  hufband  wno  was  wandering  about  in  the  fields, 
ihe  met  with  no  oppofition,  but  got  fafe  out  of  the 
town ;  and  fo  both  of  them  efcaped  to  Marcellus  at 
Sy racufe.  The  people  of  Enguiiim  adding  many 
other  infults  and  mifdemeanours  to  their  paft  faults^ 
Marcellus  came,  and  had  them  loaded  with  irons,  in 
order  to  punifh  them.  But  Nicias  approached  him 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  kifiing  his  hands  and  em- 
bracing his  knees,  afked  pardon  for  all  the  citizens, 
and  for  his  enemies  firil.  Hereupon  Marcellus  re- 
lentil^,  fet  them  all  at  liberty,  and  fuSered  not  his 
troops  to  commit  the  lead  dilorder  in  the  city:  at 
the  fame  time  he  beftowed  on  Nicias  a  large  traft  c^ 
land  and  many  rich  gifts.  Thefe  particulars  we  learn 
from  Pofidonius  tho  philofbphcr. 

»  Marcellus,  after  this,  being  called  home  to  a 
war  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  carried  with  him  the  mA 
valuable  of  the  ftatues  and  paintings  in  Syracufe, 
that  they  might  embellifli  his  triumph,  and  be  an 
ornament  to  Rome.  For  before  this  time,  that  city 
neither  had  nor  knew  any  curiofities  of  this  kind, 
being  a  ftranger  to  the  charms  of  tafle  and  elegance. 
Full  of  arms  taken  from  barbarous  nations,  and 
of  bloody  fpoils ;  and  crowned  as  ihe  was  with  tro- 
phies and  other  monuments  of  her  triumphs,  Ihe 
afforded  not  a  chearful  and  pleafing  fpedacle,  fit  for 
men  brought  up  in  eafe  and  luxury,  but  her  look 

was 

*  Marcellus,  before  he  left  Sicity,  gained  a  confidenhle 
vidory  over  Epicydes  and  Hanno ;  he  (lew  great  namber%  and 
look  many  priionen,  bcfide  eight  elephants.    Li  v.  xxr.  40. 
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was  aweful  and  fevere.  And  as  Epaminondas  calls 
the  plains  of  Boeotia  the  Orcbefira^  erfiage  of  Mars, 
and  Xenoption  fays  Ephefus  was  the  drfenalof  war^ 
fo,  in  my  opinion,  (to  ufe  the  cxpreffion  of  Pindar,) 
one  might  then  have  ftiled  Rome  the  temple  of 
Jrawmng  MAKS. 

Thus  Marcellus  was  more  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple, becaule  he  adorned  the  city  with  curiofities  in 
the  Grecian  tafte,  whofe  variety,  as  well  as  elegance, 
was  very  agreeable  to  the  fpedtator.  But  the  graver 
citizens  preferred  Fabius  Maximus,  who,  when  he 
took  Tarentum,  brought  nothing  of  that  kind  away. 
The  money,  indeed,  and  other  rich  moveables  he 
carried  off,  but  he  let  the  ftatues  and  pidures  re- 
main, ufing  this  memorable  expreflion.  Let  us  leave 
the  Tarentines  their  angry  deities.  They  blamed  the 
proceedings  of  Marcellus,  in  the  firft  place,  as  very 
mvidious  for  Rome,  becaufe  he  had  led  not  only 
tacny  but  the  very  gods  in  triumph;  and  their  next 
charge  was,  that  he  had  fpoiled  a  people  inured  to 
agriculture  and  war,  wholly  unacquainted  with  luxury 
and  floth,  and,  as  Euripides  fays  of  Hercules, 

-f-  In  vice  untaught^  hutJkiWd  where  glory  led 
^0  ardtious  enterprize^ 

by  fumiihjng  them  with  an  occafion  of  idlenefs  ancl 
vain  diicourfe;  for  they  now  began  to  ipend  great 
part  of  the  day  in  difputing  about  arts  and  artifts. 
But  notwithftanding  fuch  cenfures,  this  w«  the  very 
thing  that  Marcellus  valued  himfelf  upon,  even  to 
the  Greeks  themfelves,  that  he  was  the  firft  who 

C  c  2  taught 

This,  which  is  taken  from  ah  anceint  manufcript,  is  much  bet- 
ter than  the  common  reading,  which  divide  the  word  irra  into 
two  •»»  T»;  for  fo  divided  »it  is  nonienie.  fiat  proWbly  the  o 
has  crept  in  by  the  carelefsneis  of  fome  tranfcriber,  aad  it  will 
read  better  without  it— 
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taught  the  Romans  to  efteem  and  to  admir&  the -tt« 
quifite  performances  of  Greece,  which  were  hithoto 
unknown  to  them. 

Finding,  at  his  Feturn,  that  his  eneones  oppofel 
his  triumph,  mid  confidering  that  the  war  was^ot 
quite  finifhed  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  that  a*  third 
triumph  might  expofe  him  to  thecnvyof  ^fel- 
low-citizens,  he  fo  far  yielded,  as  to  content  him* 
felf  with  leading  up  the  greater  triumph  on 'Sioimt 
Alba,  and  entering  Rome ' with  the  lefs.     Thel^ 
Is  called  by  the  Greeks  -evan^  and  bythc  Romans 
an  ovation.    In  this  the  general  does  not  -ndc^m  a 
triumphal  chariot  drawn  by  four  horfe$^  he  is  not 
crowned  with  laurel,  nor  has  he  tniii^)ets  foundifig 
before  him,  but  he  walks  in  fandals,  attended  with 
the  mufic  of  many  flutes,  and  wearing  a  ciQwn  of 
myrtle;  his  a|^pearance,  therefore  haviqg  'nochiiig 
in  it  warlike,  i$  rather  pleafing  than  formkjable. 
This  is  to  me  a  plain  proof,  that  triiimpliS'of  old 
were    diftinguiihed,    not    by  the  impoHsoBSt  of 
the  atchievement,  but  by  the  manner  of  its  per- 
formance.   For  tbofe  that  fubdued  their  enemies, 
by  fighting  battles  and  fpilling  much  blood,  enter- 
ed with  that  warlike  and  -dreadful  -pomp  of  the 
greater  triumph,  and,  as  is  cuftomary  in  Ac  luf- 
tration  of  an  army,  wore  crowns  of  laurel,  and 
adorned  their  arms  with  the  fame.    Sot  when  a 
general,  without  fighting,   gakied    his  point  by 
treaty  and  the  force  of  perfuafion,  Che  law  deoccd 
him  thit  honour,  called  Ovation,  which  had  more 
the  appearance  of  a  feftival  than  of  war.     For 

the 

^  Our  author  mentions  but  one  triumph  before  this,  nimer 
ly,  that  over  the  Gauls,  nor  ,do  .other  wrinen  i^eak  of -.any 
mOre:  and  iuftead  of  r^trffc  aa  ancteot  manoTcripc  gives  as 
wftnou  which  19  the  reading  that  Dacier  has  fbUowed.  If  this 
be  the  true  one«  It  mufi  be  tranflated  thus,  his/mmr  hada- 
fqftj  bim  ta  ennj^  But  as  Plntarc)!  afterwards  &f%  expitfil/, 
chat  Marceilus  had  rpti^  hfia^^^y  tbret  triiOHfhs,  me  lute 
retained  the  common  reading,  though  we  acuQwlcdge  ;iiit 
he  migfit  be  suftakcn  ia  the  matter  of  faO^ 
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^  flute  is  an  inftrument  ujfed  in  time  of  peace; 
and  the  myrtle  is  die  tree  of  Venus,  who,  of  all 
the  duties,  is  moft  averie  to  violence  and  war. 

Now,  the  term  ovation  is  not  derived  (as  moft 
authors  riiink)  from  the  word  evan^  which  is  ut- 
tered in  Ihouts  of  joy,  for  they  have  the  lame 
Jhouts  ahd  fongs  in  the^  other  triumph:  but  the 
Greeks  have  wrcfted  it  K>  a  word*  well-known  in 
thdr  language,  bdicving  that  this  proceflion  is 
intended  in  K>me  meafure  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
whomthcy  call  Evius  and  Tbrihmbus.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  this:  it  was  cuftemary'for  the  ge^ 
nerals,  iri^  the  grcatei"  triumphs,  to  facrifice  an 
€«-;  and  iri  the  lefs  a  (heep,  in  Latin  ovis  whence 
the  word  c^aiim.  On  this  occafion  it  is  worth 
our  while  to  obferve,  how  different  the  inftiturions 
erf"  the  Spartan  Icgiflator  were  from  thofe  of  the 
Komari,  with  refpefl  to  facrifices.  In  Sparta,  the 
general  Who  put  a  period-  to  a  war  by  policy 
or  perfuafion,  facrificed  a  bullock  ;  but  ^  he,  whofe 
fuccefi  was  owing  to  force  of  arms,  offered  only  a 
cock.  For  though  they  were  a  very  warlike  peo- 
ple, they  thought  it  more  honourable  and  more 
worthy  of  a  human  being,  to  fucceed  by  eloquence 
and  wildom,  then  by  courage  and  force.  But  this 
point  I'  leave  to  be  confidered  by  the  reader. 

When  Marcellus  was  chofen  conful  the  fourth 
time,  the  Syracufans,  at  the  inftigadon  of  his  ene- 
mies, came  to  Rome,  to  accufe  him,  and  to  com- 
plain to  the  lenate,  that  he  had  treated  them  in  a 
cruel  manner  mA  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties  f. 
It  happened  that  M^cellus  was  at  that  time  in  the 
capitol,  offering  facrifice.  The  Syracufan  deputies 
went  intimediately  to  the  fenate,  who  were  yet  fit- 
ring,  and  Ailing  on  their  knees,  begged  of  them 
Co  J  to 

f  The  Syracofans  were  fcarqe  arrived  at  Roine»  before  the 
coofals  drew  lots  for  their  provinces,  and  Sicily  feU  to  Mar- 
cellus: This  was  a  great  ftrolce  to  the  Syracufan  deputies^ 
and  they  would  not  have  dared  to  ptofecute  their  charge*  had 
not  Marcellus  voluittariljr  offered  to^haifgc  the  provinces* 
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to  hear  their  complaints,  and  to  do  them  jufticc: 
but  the  other  coniul  rcp/UUed  them  with  indimia* 
tion,  becaufe  Marcellus,  was  not  there  ta  dctend 
himfelf.  Marcellus,  however,  being  informed  of 
it  came  with  all  poflible  expedition,  and  having 
feated  himfelf  in  his  chair  of  ftate,  firft  difpatcbed 
fome  public  bufinefs,  as  confui  When  that  was 
over,  he  came  down  from  his  feat,  and  went  as  a 
private  perfon,  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  ac- 
cufed  to  make  their  deience  in,  giving  the  Syracu- 
lans  opportunity  to  make  good  their  charge.  But 
they  were  greatly  confounded  to  fee  the  dignity  and 
unconcern  with  which  he  behaved;  and  he  who 
had  been  irreliftible  in  arms,  was  ftill  more  awful 
and  terrible  to  behold  in  his  robe  of  purple.  Never- 
thelefs,  encouraged  by  his  enemies,  they  opened 
the  accufation,  in  a  ipeech  mingled  with  lamehta* 
tions,  the  fum  of  which  was,  "  That,  thou^ 
^'  friends  and  allies  of  Rome,  they  had  fufiered 
^'  more  damage  from  Marcellus,  than  fome  other 
^^  generals  had  permitted  to  be  done  to  a  con- 
"  qucred  enemy/*  J  To  this  Marcellus  made 
anfwer,  ^^  That,  notwithftanding  the  many  in- 
"  ftanccs  of  their  criminal  behaviour  to  the  Ro- 
*^  mans,  they  had  fuflfered  nothing  but  what  it  is 
"  impoffible  to  prevent,  when  a  city  is  taken  by 
"  ftorm ;  and  that  Syracufe  was  fo  taken,  was  en- 
"  tirely  their  own  fault,  becaufe  he  had  often 
"  fummoncd  4t  to  furrender,  and  they  refufed  to 
"  liftcn  to  him,  That^  in  fhort,  they  were  not 
'^  forced  by  their  tyrants  to  commit  hoftilities,  but 
**  they  had  themfelves  fet  up  tyrants  for  the  lake 
••  of  going  to  war/* 

The  reafons  of  both  fides  thus  heard,  the  Syra- 
cufans,  according  to  the  cuftom  in  that  cafe,  with- 
drew, and  Marcellus  went  out  with  them,  leaving 

it 

X  When  the  Syracafans  had  finiihed  their  accufation  af  aioft 
^Marcellus,  his  collegue  LaeWnus  ordered  them  to  withmw; 
kut  Marcelltts  defirea  they  might  fiay  and  hear  his  defence. 
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it  to  his  coUegue  to  collect  the  votes.  While  he 
0  flood  at  the  door  of  the  fenate-houfe,  he  was 
neither  moved  with  fear  of  the  liTue  of  the  caufe^ 
nor  with  refentcnent  againft  the  Syracufans,  fo  as 
to  change  his  ufual  deportment,  but  with  great 
inildnefs  and  decorum  he  waited  for  the  event. 
When  the  cauie  was  decided,  and  he  was  declared 
to  have  §  gained  it,  the  Syracufans  fell  at  his  feet, 
and  befought  him  with  tears  to  pardon  not  only 
thofe  that  were  prefent,  but  to  take  compalfion  on 
the  reft  of  their  citizens,  who  would  ever  acknow- 
ledge with  gratitude  the  favour.  Marcellus,  moved 
with  their  intreaties,  not  only  pardoned  the  depu« 
ties,  but  continued  his  protection  to  the  other  Sy« 
iiacufans,  and  the  fenate,  approving  the  privileges 
be  had  granted,  confirmed  to  them  their  liberty* 
their  laws,  and  the  poflefilons  that  remained  to 
them.  For  this  reafon,  befide  other  iignal  honours 
with  which  they  diftinguifhed  Marcellus,  they  made 
a  law,  that  whenever  he  or  any  of  his  dcfcendants 
entered  Sicily,  the  Syracufans  fhould  wear  gar* 
lands,  and  offer  facrifices  to  the  gods. 

After  this,  Marcellus  marched  againft  Hannibal. 
And  though  almoft  all  the  other  confuls  and  gene- 
rals, after  the  defeat  at  Cannas,  availed  them- 
felves  of  the  fingle  art  of  avoiding  an  engagement 
with  the  Carthaginian,  and  not  one  of  them  durlt 
meet  him  fairly  in  the  field;  Marcellus  took  quite 
a  different  courfe.     He  was  of  opinion,    that  in- 

C  c  4  ftead 

II  While  the  caufe  was  debating,  he  went  ta  the  capitol,  to 
take  the  names  of  the  new  levies. 

f  The  conda£^  of  Marcellas,  on  the  taking  of  Syracufe, 
was  not  entirely  approved  of  at  Rome.  Some  of  the  fenators 
remembering  the  attachment  which  king  Hiero  had  on  all 
occafions  (hewn  to  their  repoblic,  could  not  help  condemning 
their  general  for  giving  up  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  his 
rapacious  foldiers.  The  Syracufans  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  make  good  their  party  againft  an  army  of  mercenaries;  and 
therefore  were  obliged  againft  their  will  to  yield  to  the  times* 
^d  obey  die  minifters  of  Hannibal,  who  commanded  thQ 
army* 
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iledd  df  Hannibal's  being  worn  out  by  length  of 
time;  chb  ftrength  of  Italy  would  be  infcnfiUy 
wafted  by  Him  \,  and  that  the  flow  cautlotis  naxiais 
of  I^abius  were  not  fit  to  cure  the  malady  of 
his  country;  (ince,  by  purfuing  them,  the  flmncs 
of  v^ar  could  not  be  extinguilhed,  'till  July  was 
cdnfumed:  juft  as  timorous  phyfictans  n^lc&  to> 
Bpply  ibrotlg;  though  necefiary,  r^nedies,  think- 
ing the  diltempcrwill  abate  with  the  ftrength  of 
the  patient.  '^ 

'  In  the  firft  place,  he  recovered  the  beft  towns 
of  the  Saninitcs,  which  had  rcvroltccj.     In  them  he 
found  confiderable  magazines  of  corn  and  a  great 
quantity  of  money,  befide  making  three  thoufaod 
of  HannibaiV  men,  who  garrilbncd  them,  prifoners. 
In  the  next  place,  when  Cneius  Fulvius  the  pro- 
conlliK  with  eleven  tribunes,  was  flain,  and  great 
part  of  his  army  cut  in  pieces,   by  Hanaibd  in 
Apaliaj  M^cellus  fenr  letters  to  Rome,  to  eichoit 
tlie  citizens  to  be  of  good  courage,  for  *  he  him- 
felf  .was  on  his  march  to  drive  Hannibal  out  of 
the  country.    The  reading  of  tiiefe  letters,  Livy 
tells  us,   was  fo  far  from   removing  their  grief, 
that  it  added   terror  to  it,  the  Romans   reckon- 
ing the  prefent  danger  as  much  greater  dian  the 
paft,  as  Marcellus  was  a  greater  man  than  Ful- 
vius. 

Marcellus  then  going  in  qucft  of  Hannibal,  acced- 
ing to  his  promife,  entered  Lucania,  and  found  him 
encamped  on  inaccefTible  heights  near  the  city  of 
Numiftro.  Marcellus  himfelf  pitched  his  tents  on 
the  plain,  and  the  next  day,  was  the  firft  to  draw 
up  his  forces  in  order  of  batde.  Hannibal  declined 
not  the  combat,  but  delcended  from  the  hills,  and 
a  battle  enfued,  which  was  i}ot  decifive  iadeed,  but 

great 

*  The  Latin  annoCat^r  obftrves,  on  die  aadiontjF  oftity, 
that  in  dead  of  p^ps*  we  fliould  here  read  xFf^^  *i^  ^^'^  ^ 
pailiige  win  rata  thoe,  ht  kimfdfnuMs  m^tthiwgmgmnft  Htfiai- 
)ial,  and  wuldtah  cgri  that  Us  joy  JhtuUii  n/trj  Jbort^lmdf 
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gfpat  and  bloody :  for  though  the  aAion  began  a€ 
thethind  hour,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  night  puca^ 
ftopt  to  it«  Next  morning  at  break  of  day.  Mar- 
callus  again  drew  up  his  army,  and  poftins  it 
among  the  dead  bodies,  challenged  Hannibal  U% 
difputfi  it  with  him  for  the  vidory.  Buc  Hannibaf 
chofe  to  draw  off;  and  Marcellus,  afur  he  had 
gatfiered  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy,  and  buried  his 
OffTi  dtzdy  marched  in  purfuit  of  him*  Thoq^ 
rile  Carthaginian  laid  many  fnares  for  him,  bm 
efcaped  diem  all;  and  having  the  advantage  too.  id 
aii  IkirmKhes,  his  fuccefs  was  looked  upoi\  wttb 
admiration.  Then^ore,  when  the  time  of  the  next 
ek£lion  came  on,  the  fenate-  thought  proper  t^  call^ 
the  other  confol  out  of  Sicily,  rather  thai!  draw  djST 
Marcellus,  who  was  grappling  with  Hannibd* 
When  he  was  arrived,  they  ordcpedhim  to  declare 
Quintus  Fulvius  dictator.  For  a  Dictator  11 
not  named  either  by  the  people  or  the  fenate,  but 
mte  of  tiie  confuls  or  praetors,,  advancing  intt> 
the  aflembly,  names  whom  he  pleafes.  Henct 
fome  thinks  the  term  DiSatar  comes  from  dkerdf 
which  in  Latin  lignifies  to  name:  but  others  aflert^ 
that  the  Delator  is  fo  called,  becaufe  he  refers  no*» 
thing  to  plurality  of  voices  in  the  ienate,  or  to  the 
fuffrages  of  the  people,  but  gives  his  orders  at  his 
own  pleafure.  For  the  orders  of  magiftrates, 
which  the  Greeks  call  diatagmaia  the  Romans  call 
edWa^  edifts. 

-f  The  coUegue  of  Marcellus  was  difpofed  ta 
appoint  another  perfon  didator,  and  that  he  might 
not  be  obliged  to  depart  from  his  own  opinion^ 
he  left  Rome  by  night,  and  failed  back  to 
Sicily.    The   people,^  therefore,    named  Quintuft 

Fulvius 

t  Lcvinas,  who'  was  the  collegne  of  MarceUof»  wfflted  to 
name  M.  ValeHus  Mefialadidbator.  As  he  left  Rome  abrapdj^ 
and  enjoined  the  prsetor  not  to  name  Fulvias^  the  tribanes  of 
the  people  took  upon  them  to  do  it,  and  the*  fenate  got  tl^t 
nomination  confirmed  by  the  conful  Marcellos*. 
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Fulvius  diAator,   and  the  fenate  wiote  to  Mar- 
callus  to  confirm  the  nomination,  which  he  did 
accordingly. 

Marcellus  was  appointed  proconful  for  the  year 
following:  and  having  agreed  with  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  the  conful  by  letters,  that  Fabius  fhould 
befiege  Tarentum,  while  himfelf  was  to  watch  the 
motions  of  Hannibal,  and  prevent  his  relieving  the 
place,  he  marched  after  him  with  all  diligence,  and 
came  up  with  him  at  Canufium.  And  as  Hannibal 
Ihifted  his  camp  continually,  to  avoid  coming  to  a 
battle,  Marcellus  watched  him  clofely,  and  took 
care  to  keep  him  in  light.  At  laft,  coming  up 
with  him,  as  he  was  encamping,  he  fo  harrafled 
him  with  fkirmiihes,  that  he  drew  him  to  an  cnaff> 
ment;  but  night  foon  came  on,  and  parted^ 
combatants.  Next  morning  early,  he  drew  his 
army  out  of  the  entrenchments,  and  put  them  in 
order  of  battle ;  fo  that  Hannibal,  in  great  veza* 
tion,  aflembled  the  Caftha^nians,  and  begged  of 
them  to  exert  themfelves  m!CM^  in  that  battle,  than 
ever  they  had  done  before.  "  For  you  fee,"  faid 
he,  ^  That  we  can  neither  take  breath  after  fy 
^*  many  vidories  already  gained,  nor  enjoy  the 
*<  leaft  leiiure  if  we  are  vidorious  now,  unleis  this 
•*  man  be  driven  off.** 

After  this  a  battle  enfued,  in  which  Marcellus 
feems  to  have  mifcarried  by  an  j:  unfealbnable  move- 
ment. For  feeing  his  right  wing  hard  prefied,  be 
ordered  one  of  the  legions  to  advance  to  the  front, 
to  fupport  them.  This  movement  put  the  whole 
army  in  diforder,  and  decided  the  day  in  favour  of 
the  enemy,  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  Romans  be- 
ing flain  upon  the  fpot.  Marcellus  retreated  into  his 

camp, 

t  The  movemeit  was  not  tmreafonable,  but  ill  executed. 
Livy^  fays,  the  right  wiag  gave,  way  fafter  than  they  needed  w 
have  done,  and  the  eighteenth  legion,  which,  was  ordered  te 
advance  from  xtar  to  front,  moved  too  flowiyi  this  occafioncd 
the  diforder* 
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camp,  and  having  fummoned  his  troops  together^ 
told  them,  *^  He  faw  the  arms  and  bodies  of 
^^  Romans  in  abundance  before  him,  but  not  one 
•*  Roman".  On  their  begging  pardon,  he  faid, "  He 
*<  would  not  forgive  them  while  vanquifhed,  but 
/^  when  they  came  to  be  viftorlous,  he  Would:  and 
*^  that  he  would  lead  them  into  the  field  again  the 
•*  next  day,  that  the  news  of  their  vidory  might 
**  reach  Rome  before  that  of  their  flight*'.  Before 
he  difmifled  them,  he  gave  orders  that  f  barley 
(hould  be  meafured  out,  inftead  of  wheat,  to  thofe 
companies  that  had  turned  their  backs.  His  repri^ 
mand  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  them,  that  though 
many  were  dangeroufly  wounded,  there  was  not  a 
man  who  did  not  feel  more  pain  from  the  words  of 
Marcellus,  than  he  did  from  his  wounds. 

Next  morning,  the  fcarlet  robe,  which  was  the  or- 
dinary fignal  ofbattle,.  was  hung  out  betimes;  and 
the  companies  that  had  come  off  with  diihonour  be^ 
fore,  obtained  leave,  at  their  earneft  requeft,  to  be* 
pofted  in  the  f  oremoft  line :  after  which  the  tribunes 
drew  up  the  reft  of  the  troops  in  their  proper  order. 
When  this  was  reported  to  Hannibal,  he  faid,  '*  Ye 
^'  gods,  what  can  one  do  with  a  man,  who  is  not 
•*  aflTefted  with  cither  ^d  or  bad  fortune  ?  This  is 
**  the  only  man  who  will  neither  give  any  time  to 
**  reft,  when  he  is  vidtorious,  nor  take  any,  when 
«  he  is  beaten.  We  muft  even  rcfolve  to  fight  with 
"  him  for  ever;  fmce,  whether  profpcrous  or  unfac- 
^^  cefsful,  a  principle  of  honour  leads  him  on  to  new 
**  attempts  and  farther  exertions  of  courage." 

Both  armies  then  engaged,  and  Hannibal  feeing 
no  advantage  gained  by  eithfcr,  ordered  his  elephants 
to  be  brought  forward  into  the  firft  line,  and  to  be 
puOied  againft  the  Romans.     The  ihock  caufed 

great 

f  This  was  a  common  puniihment.  Befide  which,  he  or* 
dcred  that  the  officers  of  thofe  companies  fboxdd  continue  all 
day  long  with  their  fwords  drawn>  and  without  thdr  girdles. 
L1v.XXVU.13. 
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great  confufion  at  firft  in  the  Roman  front ;  btft . 
Flavius,  a  tribune,  ihacching  an  enfign-ftaflf  irom 
one  of  tbe  companie&v  advahced^  and  "with  die  poiDt 
of  it  Hounded' the  fbremoft  elephant  The.  beaStj  up-'  - 
on  tnis,  turned  back,  and  ran  upon  the  fecond,  the- 
fecond  u|)on«the  next  that  followed,  and  fo  on,  'till' 
they  were  ail  put  in  great  diibrdef.    MarccUiis  ob- 
fervihg  this^  ordered  his  horfe  to  fall  furiouflf  upoo 
the  enemy,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  coofuOon 
already  liiade,  to  rout  them  entirely.    AcScbrdingljr 
they  charged  with  excraordinary^  vigour,  and  drove 
the  Carthaginians  tO'  their  entrenchments^      The 
daughter  was  dreadful ;  and  the  fall  <£  the  killed^ 
and  the  plunging  of  the  wounded  elephants*  contn- 
huted  gready  to  it«     It  it  faid  that  more  than  eight 
thoufand  Carthaginians  fell  in  this-batde ;  of  dicRo* 
mans  not  above  three  thoufand  were  flaiit,  but  ^1^ 
moft  all  the  reft  were  wounded:     This  gave  Hanoi- 
bal  opportunity'  to  decamp  filently  in  the  nig^ 
and  temove  to  a  great  dtftance  from  Marcdlus,  wfao^ 
by  reafon  of  the  number  of  his  wounded,  was  not 
able  to  purfue  hwA;  but  retired  by  eafy  matches  into 
Campania^  and  pafied  the  fbmmer  in  the  city  of 
J.Sinueffat' to  recover  and'rtfrelh  his  foldiersi 
.  Hannibal,  thus  difengaged  from  Marcellus^  made 
ufe  of  his  troops  now  at  liberty,  and  fecurdy  over- 
ran the  countty,  burning  and  deftroying  aM  before 
him.     This  gave  occafion  to  unfavourable  reports 
of  Marcellus  at  Rome ;  and  his  enemies  incited  Pub- 
Ihis  Bibulus,  one  of  the  tribune^  of  the  people,  a 
man  of  violent  temper,  and  a  vehement  fpeaker,  to* 
SRTcufe  Him  in  form.    Accordingly^  Bibulus  often  af* 
fembledthe  people,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
them- to  take  the  command  from  him,  and  give  it 
to  another;  ^*  fince  Marcellus**,  fiudhe,  ^^  has  only 
V  exchanged  a  few  thrufts  with  Hannibal,  and  then 

left 

X  Livy  fays  In  Venufia,  which  being  much  nearer  Candi- 
um,  wai>  more  coitenient  for  the  woanded  men  to  retire  tp> 
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left  the  ftagc,  and  is  gone  to  the  hot  §  baths  tore- 
irefli  hknfelf. 

When  Marcellus  w^s  apprifed  of  thefe  pra&ices 
^^ainft  him,  he  left  his  army  in  charge  with  his  lieu- 
jOenaots,  and  went  to  Rome  to  make  his  defence. 
lOn  hb  airival^  he  found  an  impeachment  framed 
«out  of  thofe  calunmies.    And  the  dayiixed  for  it  be- 
iiig  come,  ^and  the  people  aifembled  in  the^Elami*- 
,niaa  Circus,  Bibulus  aicended  the  fribune-s  fear9 
and  fet  forth  his  charge.    Marcellus's  anfwer  w^ 
*  plain  ;ind  ihort:     but  many  perfons  of  diftin£tioa 
<  amon^'the  citizens  exerted  themfelyes  ^leatly,  an4 
Ipoke.ii^h  much  froedom,  exhorting  the  people  not 
to  judge  worfe  of  Marcellus,  than  .the  enemy  .him* 
felf  had  done,  .by  fixing  <a  mark  of  coimrdice  upon 
tfae^only  general  whom  Hannibal  ihuoned,  and  wA. 
.as  mudi  art  and  care  to  aroid  fighting  with,  as  he 
did  to  feek  the  combat  with  others.    Thefe  remon* 
ftcances  had  fuch  an  e£i;£t,  that  the-jtccufer  was  tp-  ' 
tally  difappointed  in  his  expefbtiofis,  for  Mari:ellus 
was  xiot  only  acquitted  of  the  chai^,  but  a  fifth 
time  chofen  conful. 

Asibon  as  he  had  entered  upon  histtiiice,  he  vifu:- 
td  theicitiesof  Tufcany,  and  by  his  perfonal  influ- 
ence, allayed  a  .dangen:>us  commotion,  that  tended 
to  a  revolt.  At  his  return  he  wa&defirous  to  dedic^e 
to  Honour  and  Virtue  the  temple  which  he  had 
built  out  of  the  Sicilian  fpoilsybut  was  oppofed  by  the 
priefts,  who  would  not  confent  that  U.  two  deities 

(hould 

4  There  were  kot  .huhs  nesr.Stoneffa,  but  none  near  Venufia. 
Therefoie  if  Marcellus  went  to  the  latter  place,  this  fatirical 
flroke  was  not  applicable.  Accordingly  Livy  does  not  apply  it ; 
be  only  makes  fiibulas  fay^-that  Marcellus  pafled  the  fumaer 
in  quarters. 

g  They  laid,  if -the  tetnple  ibould  be-ftruck  with  thunder 
and  lightening,  or  any  other  prodigy  (hould  happen  to  it  tnat 
wanted  expiauon,  they  ihould  not- know, to  whicn  of  the  dei- 
ties they  ought  to  offer  the  expiatory  facrifice.  Marcellus, 
thescfbre»  to  fatisfy  the  priefts,  ^S^>>  another  temple,  and  the 
work  was  carried  on  wito  ^reat  diffgence;  but  he  did  not  live 
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ihould  be  contained  in  one  temple.     Taking  this  op- 
pofition  ill,  and  confidering  it  as  ominous,  ne  bqgaa 
another' temple. 

There  were  many  pther  prodigies  that  gave  him  uji« 
cafinefs.  Some  temples  were  ftruck  with  lightening  i 
in  that  of  Jupiter  rats  gnawed  the  gold ;  It  was  eyen 
reported  that  an  ox  ^oke,  and  that  there  was  a  child 
living  which  was  born  with  an  elephant's  head :  and 
when  the  expiation  of  theie  prodigies  was  attempted, 
there  were  no  tokens  of  fucccfs.    The  Ji^urs^  tnere- 
fore,  kept  him  in  Rome,  notwithftahding  his  impa> 
dence  and  eageme(s  to  be  gone.    For  never  was  man 
fo  pailionately  defirous  of  any  thing  as  he  was  of  fight- 
ing a  decifive  battle  with  Hannibal.  It  was  his  dream 
by  night,  the  fubjeft  of  converfation  all  day  with  his 
friends  and  collegues,  and  his  (ble  requeft  to  tl» 
gods,  that  he  might  meet  Hannibal  fairly  in  the  field, 
my,  I  venly  believe,  he  would  have  bwn  glad 
to  have  had  both  armies  furrounded  with  a  wall  or 
oitrenchment,  and  to  have  fought  in  that  indofure. 
Indeed,  had  he  not  already  attained  to  fuch  a  heieht 
of  glory,  had  he  not  given  fo  many  proofs  of  his 
equalling  the  beft  of  «nerals  in  prudence  and  dif- 
credon,  I  Ihould  thmk  he  gave  way  to  a  fanguioe 
and  extravagant  ambition,  unfuitalble  to  his  years ; 
for  he  was  abive  fixty  when  he  entered  upon  lus  fifth 
confulate. 

At  laft  the  expiatory  facrifices  being  fuch  as  the 
ibothfavers  approved,  he  fet  out,  with  his  collegue, 
to  proiecute  the  war,  and  fixed  his  camp  between 
Bantia  and  Venufia.  There  he  tried  every  method 
to  provoke  Hannibal  to  a  batde,  which  he  conftantlj 
declined.  But  the  Carthaginian  perceiving  that  the 
confuls  had  ordered  fome  :|:  troops  to  go  and  lay 

fiege 

to  dedicate  it.    His  foA  confecrated  both  tke  temples  aboat 
four  years  after. 

I  This  was  not  a  detacbment  from  tbe  forces  of  tbe  confuls, 
which  they  did  not  chufe  to  weaken  when  in  fight  of  fuch  aa 
enemy  as  Hannibal.  It  coofifted  of  troops  drawn  from  Stdl/f 
and  from  the  garifon  of  Tarcatnm. 
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Ucgc  to  the  city  of  the  Epizephyrians  or  weftern  Locri- 
ans,  he  laid  an  ambufcadeon  their  way  under  the  hill 
of  Petelia,  and  killed  two  thoufand.five  hundred 
of  them.  This  added  ftings  to  Marcellus's  defire 
of  an  engagement)  and  made  him  draw  nearer  to 
the  enemy. 

Between  the  two  armies  was  a  hill,  which  afford- 
ed a  pretty  ftrong  poll.;  it  was  covered  with  thickets^ 
and  on  both  fides  were  hollows,  from  whence  iiTued 
fprings  and  rivulets.  The  Romans  were  furprifed, 
that  Hannibal,  who  came  firfi:  to  fo  advantageous  a 
place,  did  not  take  poflefllon  of  it,  but  leave  it  for 
the  enemy.  He  did,  indeed,  think  it  a  good  place 
for  a  camp,  but  a  better  for  an  ambufcade,  and  to 
that  ufe  he  chofe  to  put  it«  He  filled,  thereforet 
the  thickets  and  hollows  with  a  good  number  of 
archers  and  fpearmen,  afluring  himielf  that  the  con- 
venience of  the  poft  would  draw  the  Romans  to  it. 
Nor  was  he  miftaken  in  his  conjedure.  Prefencly 
nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  Roman  army,  but  the 
expediency  of  feizing  this  hill  \  and,  as  if  they  had 
been  all  generals,  they  fet  forth  the  many  advantages 
they  ihould  have  over  the  enemy,  by  enc^nping,  or, 
at  ieaft,  raifing  a  fortification  upon  it.  Thus  Mar- 
cellus  was  induced  to  go  with  a  few  horfe  to  take  a 
view  of  the  hill  \  but  before  he  went,  he  offered 
facrifice.  f  n  the  firft  vidim  that  was  flain,  the  di- 
viner (hewed  him  the  liver  without  a  head ;  in  the 
lecond,  the  head  was  very  plump  and  large,  and 
the  other  tokens  appearing  remarkably  good,  feemed 
fufiicient  to  difpel  the  fears  of  the  firft :  but  the  di- 
viners declared)  they  were  the  more  alarmed  on  that 
very  account  ^  for  when  favourable  figns  on  a  fuddei) 
f6l]pw  threatening  and  inaufpicious  ones,  the  fi:i:ange- 
ne£i  of  the  alteration  Ihould  rather  be  fufpeded« 
But,  as  Pindar  Jays, 

Norfirij  nor  waUs  of  triple  brafs 
Controul  the  high  beheji  of  fate. 

He, 
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Hc»  therefore,  fct  out  to  view  the  place,  taking 
'vith  him  his  coUegue  Crifpinus,  his  fon  MarceUus 
who  was  a  tribune,  and  only  two  hundred  and 
twenty  horfe,  among  whom  there  was  not  one  Ro- 
man ;  they  were  all  Tufcans,  except  forty  Frcgella- 
nians,  of  whofe  courage  and  fidelity  he  hadfufbrieot 
experience^  On  thc.lummit  of  the  hill,  which  as 
-we  faid  before  was  covered  .with  trees  and  buflies, 
the  enemy  had  placed  a  fentinel,  who,  without  be- 
ting leen  himfelf,  could  fee  every  movement  in  the 
Koman  camp.  Thofe  that  lay  in  ambulh  having 
intelligence  from  'him  of  what  was  doing,  lay  dofc 
'till  Marcellus  came  very  near,  and  then  all  at  onoe 
rufhed  cut,  fpread  themfelves  about  him,  let  fly  a 
•ftiower  of  arrows,  and  chained  him  with  their 
iwords  and  fpears.  Some  purfued  the  fugitives,  and 
others  attacked  thofe  that  ftood  their  ground.  The 
•latter  were  the  forty  Frcgellanians ;  for,»the  Tufcans 
taking  to  flight  at  the  firft  charge,  the  others  cloled 
together  in  a  body,  to  defend  the  confuls :  and  tb^ 
continued  the  tfight  'till  Crifpinus,  wounded  with 
two  arrows,  turned  his  horfe  to  rmake  his  e&apc, 
<and  Marcellus  being  run  through  between  the 
Ihoulders  with  a  lance,  fell  down  dead.  Then  the 
few  Frcgellanians  that  remained,  leaving  the  body 
of  Marcellus,  carried  off  his  ion  who  was  wounded, 
apd  fled  with  him  to  the  camp. 

In  this  Ikirmifli  there  were  not  many  more  than 
forty  men  killed ;  eighteen  were  taken  prifinecs, 
befide  five  Ulfi>rs.  Crifpinus  f  died  of  his  wounds 
a  few  days  after.  *This  was  a  mofl:  unparalleUed 
misfortune:  the  Romans  loit  both  the  confab  m 
one  aftion. 

Hannibal  made  but  little  account  of  die  reft,  but 
when  he  knew  that  Marcellus  was  killed,  he  haflencd 
to  the  place,  and,  ftanding  over  the  body  a  long 

time, 

t  He  did  not  jietiH  the  latter  «nd  of  the  year,  ifter  htrbf 
.Bamed  T.  Maaliaa  Torqoatiu  difUtor,  to  hold  the       '*' 
Sosie  %,  he  died  at  Tar^ntttin»  others  in  Campaniat 
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dmc,    furveyed  it's  fize  and  mein;    but  without 
fpeaking  one  infulting  word,  or  fliewing  thekaft 
fign  of  Joy,  which  mighr  have  been  expe<fted  at  the 
fall  of  io  dangerous  and  formidable  an  enemy.     He 
flood,   indeed,   a  while   aftonilhed  at  the  ftrange 
death  of  fo  great  a  man ;  and  at  lad  taking  his  ^ 
fignet  from  his  finger,  he  caufed  his  body  to  be  mag- 
nificently attired  and  burnt,  and  the  a(hes  to  be  put 
in  a  filver  urn,  and  then  placed  a  crown  of  gold 
upon  it,  and  fcnt  it  to  his  fon.    But  certain  Numi- 
dians  meeting  thofe  that  carried  the  urn,  attempted 
to  take  it  from  them,  and  as  the  others,  ftood  upon 
their  guard  to  defend  it,  the  afhes  were  fcattered  in 
the  ftruggle.     When  Hannibal  was  informed  of  it, 
he  faid  to  thofe  that  were  about  him,  you  fee  it  is 
impoffible  to  do  any  thing  againjt  the  will  of  tod.     He 
punifhed  the  Numidians,  indeed,  but  took  no  far- 
ther care  about  coUeAing  and  fending  the  remains 
of  Marcellus,  believing  that  fome  deity  had  ordained 
that  Marcellus  fhould  die  in  {0  ftrange  a  manner,  and 
that  his  afhes  fhould  be  denied  burial.  This  account 
of  the  matter  we  have  from  Cornelius  Nepos  and ' 
Valerius  Maximus ;  but  f  Livy  and  Auguftus  Caefar 
affirm,  that  the  urn  was  carried  to  his  fon,  and  that 
his  remains  were  interred  with  great  magnificence. 

*  Hannibal  imagined  he  fhould  have  fome  opportunity  or  . 
other  of  making  uie  of  this  Teal  to  his  advantage.  But  Crifpt- 
nus  difpatched  meflengers  to  all  the  neighbouring  cities  in  the 
intereft  of  Rome,  acquainting  them  that  Marcellus  was  kiDedy  * 
and  Hannibal  mafter  of  his  ring.  '  This  precaution  preferved 
Salapia  in  Apulia.  Nay,  the  inhabitants  turned  the  artifice  of 
the  Carthaginian  upon  himfelf.  For  admitting,  upon  a  letter 
fealcd  with  that  ring,  fix  hundred  of  Hannibars  men,  moft  of 
them  Roman  deferters,  into  the  town,  they  on  a  fudden 
palled  up  the  dr^w-bridges,  cut  in  pieces  thofe  who  had  en* 
tered,  and  with  a  ihower  of  darts  from  the  ramparts  drove 
back  the  reft.  Liv.  L.  xxvii.  c.  2^. 

t  Livy  tells  us,  that  Hannibal  buried  the  body  of  Mar- 
cellus on  the  hill  where  he  was  flain. 

Vol.  11.        -  Dd  MaN 
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MarceUus's  public  dMadons,  befide  thofe  he  de^ 
dicated  at  Rome,  were  a  Gymnafium  which  he  b\ulc 
at  Catana  in  Sicily;  and  feveral  ftatues  and  paintings 
lirought  from  Syracufe,  which  he  iet  up  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Cabiri  in  Sambthrace,  and  in  that  of 
Minerva  at  Lindus.  In  the  latter  of  thefe,  the 
following  verfes,  as  Pofidonius  t^ls  lis,  were  in- 
icribed  on  thie  pedeftal  of  his  ftatue,      -  '       •  * 

The  light  of  Ror$e^  Marctllus  here  beboldj 
For  birib^for  deeds  of  arm,  ly  fame  inroWd. 
Seven  times  his  Fafces  grdcd  the  martial pUin^ 
And  by  his  thun^ring  arm  were  tboufands  fiain. 

The  author  of  this  infcription  adds  to  his  fiw; 
confulates  the  dignity  of  proconful,  with  which  h<; 
^as  twice  honoured.    His  ^  pofierity  continued  in 

great  fplendor  down  to  Marcellus,  the  ion  of  Caius 
ftarceilus  and  O&avia  the  filler  of  Augufhis.  He 
died  very  young,  in  the  office  of  Mdile^  foon  after 
he  had  married  Julia  the  emperor's  daughter.  To 
do  honour  to  his  memory,  %  ^^^via  dedicated  to 
|iim  a  library,  and  Auguftus  a  theatre,  and  both  thefe 
public  works  bore  his  name. 

*  His  family  continued  after  his  death  an  hondred  and 
eighty-five  years ;  for  he  was  flain  in  the  ^ril  year  of  the  hon- 
dred and  forty-third  olympiad,  in  the  five  hundred  and  forty- 
ififth  year  of  Rome,  and  two  hundred  an^  fix  years  before  the 
Chriftian  ^ra,  and  young  Marcellus  died  in  the  fecoiid  year 
of  the  hundred  and  eighty-ninth  olympiad,  and  feven  hondied 
and  thirtieth  of  Rome. 

'   X  According  to  Suetonius  and  Dion,  it  was  not  0£fcayia,  hot; 
Attgufttts,  that  dedicated  this  library.  ' 
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PELOPIDAS  AND  MARCELlfUS 


COMPARE      P. 


THESE  are  the  particulars  which  we  thought 
worth  reciting  from  hiftory  concerning  Mai^ 
cellus  and  Pelopidas  i  betwicen  whom  there  was  a 
perfe£l  relemblance  in  the  gifts  of  nature  and  in  their 
lives  and  manners.  For  they  were  both  men  olf 
heroic  ftren^h,  capable  of  enduring  the  greateft 
fatigue,  and  m  courage  and  magnanimity  they  were 
equal.  The  fole  dinerence  is,  that  Marcellus  in 
moftof  the  cities  which  he  took  by  aflault,  commit- 
ted great  flaughter,  whereas  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas  never  fpilt  the  blood  of  any  man  they- 
had  conquered,  nor  enflaved  any  city. they  haa 
taken.  And  it  is  affirmed,  that  if  they  had  been 
prefent,  the  Thebans  would  not  have  deprived  the 
Orchomenians  of  their  liberty. 

As  to  their  atehievements,  among  thofe  of  Mar- 
cellus there  was  none  greater  or  more  i]luftrious» 
than  his  beating  fiich  an  army  of  Gauls,  both  horfe 
and  foot,  with  a  handful  of  horfe  only,  of  whic^ 
you  will  fcarce  meet  with  another  inftance,  and  hif 
flaying  their  prince  with  his  own  hand.  Pelopidaa 
hoped  to  have  done  fomething  of  the  like  nature^ 
but  mifcarried,  and  loft  his  li&  in  the  attempt. 
However,  the  great  and  glorious  battles  of  Leu£tra 
and  Tegyrac  may  be  compared  with  thefe  exploits 
of  Marcellus.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
nothing  of  Marcellus's,  efFeftcd  by  ftratajgem  and 
furprize,  which  can  be  fet  againft  the  happy  mana^e^ 
ment  of  Pelopidas,  at  his  return  from  exile^ 
|n  taking  off  the  Theban  tyrants.  Indeed,  of  all 
Dd  2  the 
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fhc  cnterprizes  of  the  fecret  hand  of  art,  that  was 
the  mafterpiece. 

If  it  he  faid,  that  Hannibal  was  a  formidable 
enemy  to  the  Romans,  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
certainly  the  fame  to  the  Thebans.  And  yet  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hanjls,  that  they  were  thoroughly 
beaten  by  Pelopidas  at  Leudra  and  Tegyrae, 
whereas,  according  to  Polybius,  Hannibal  was 
never  once  defeated  by  Marcellus,  but  continued 
invincible  'till  he  had  to  do  with  Scipio.  However 
we  rather  believe  with  Livy,  Csefar  and  Cornelius 
Nepos,  among  the  Latin  hifborians,  and  with  king  B 
Juba,  among  the  Greek,  that  Marcellus  did  fome- 
times  beat  Hannibal,  and  even  put  his  troops  to 
flight,  though  M  gained  no  advantage  of  him  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  turn  the  balance  conGderably  on  his  fide: 
*  fo  that  one  might  eyen  think,  that  the  Carthaginian 
then  adbed  with  the  art  of  a  wreftler,  who  fometimcs 
fiifFers  himfelf  to  be  thrown.  But  what  has  been 
yery  juftly  admired  in  Marcellus,  is,  that,  after 
fuch  great  armies  had  been  routed,  fo  many  generals 
(lain,  and  the  whole  empire  almoft  totally  fubverted, 
he  found  means  to  infpire  his  troops  with  courage 
enough  to  make  he^d  againft  the  enemy.  He  was 
the  only  man,  that  from  a  ftate  of  terror  and  difmay, 
in  which  they  had  long  remained,  raifed  the  army  to 
an  cagernefs  for  battle,  and  infiifed  into  them  fuch 
a  fpirit,  that,  far  from  tamely  giving  up  the  viftory, 
they  difpiited  it  with  t"he  greateft  obftinacy.  For 
fhofe  very  men,  who  had  been  accuftomed,  by  a 
run  of  ill  fucccfs,  to  think  themfelves  happy  if  they 
could  cfcape  Hannibal  by  flight,  were  taught  by 

Marcellus 

It  This  liifiorian  was  the  Ton  of  Jaba»  king  of  Numidis, 
who  in  the  civil  war  iided  with  Pompeyt  and  was  (Iain  by 
Petreius  in  ilngle  combat.  The  (on  mentioned  here,  was 
through t  in  triumph  by  Cxfar  to  Rome,  where  he  was  educat- 
ed in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks  s(nd  Romans* 

*  a\K*  lotxi  ^vioifiet  7t  yinc^xt  rift  rov  AiCvn  t»  taic  ^vfivXtia^ 
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M^rcellus  to  be  aftiamcd  of  coming  off  with  dif- 
advant^e,  to  blufti  at  the  very  thought  of  giving 
way,  and  to  be  fenfibly  afFefted  if  they  gained  not 
the  vidtory. 

As  Pelopidas  never  loft  a  battle  ih  which  hd 
commanded  in  pcrfon,  and  Marcellus  won  more 
than  any  Roman  of  his  time,  he  who  performed 
fo  many  exploip,  and  was  fo  hard  to  conquer,  may 
perhaps,  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  other  who  was 
never  beaten.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  Marcellus  took  Syracufe,  whereas 
Pelopidas  failed  in  his  attempt  upon  Sparta.  Yet 
I  think,  'even  to  approach  Sparta,  and  to  be  the  firft 
that  ever  pafled  the  Eurotas  in  a  hoftile  manner, 
was  a  greater  atchievement  than  the  conqueft  of 
Sicily:  unlefs  it  may  be  faid  that  the  honour  of  this 
exploit,  aswellasof  that  ofLeudtra^  belongs  rather 
to  Epaminondas  than  Pelopidas,  whereas  the  glory 
Marcellus  gained  was  entirely  his  own.  For  he 
alone  took  Syracufe  j  he  defeated  the  Gauls  without 
his  coUegue;  he  made  head  againft  Hannibal,  not 
only  without  the  afliftance,  but  againft  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  the  other  generals ;  and  changing  the  face 
of  the  war,  he  firft  taught  the  Romans  to  meet  the 
enemy  with  a  good  countenance. 

As  for  their  deaths,  I  praife  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  but  it  is  with  concern  and  indignation 
that  I  think  of  the  ftrange  circumftances  that  at- 
tended them.  At  the  fame  time  I  admire  Hannibal^ 
who  fought  fuch  a  number  of  battles  as  it  would 
be  a  labour  to  reckon,  without  ever  receiving  a 
wound :  and  I  greatly  approve  the  behaviour  of 
Chryfantes  in  the  *  Cyrop^edia^  who  having  his 
fword  lifted  up  and  ready  to  ftrikcj  upon  hearing 
the  trumpets  found  a  retreat,  calmly  and  nwdeftly 
retired  without  giving  the  ftroke.  Pelopidas,  how- 
ever, was  fomcwhat  excufable  becaufe  he  was  not 

D  d  3  only 

*  Mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  foanh  book* 
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only  wanned  with  the  heat  of  battle,  but  incited  by 
a  generous  defire  of  revenge.  And,  as  Euripides 
fays, 

ne  frji  of  chiefs  is  he  who  Imrdsgtins^ 
And  buys  them  not  with  life:  the  next  is  be 
Who  dies^  but  dies  in  virtues  arms 

In  fuch  a  man,  dying  is  a  free  and  voluntary  aft, 
not  apaflive  fubmifllon  to  fate.  But  befide  his 
refentment,  the  end  Pelopidas  propofed  to  himfelf 
in  coniquering,  which  was  the  death  of  a  tyrant, 
with  reafon  animated  him  to  uncommon  efforts:  for 
it  was  not  eafy  to  find  another  caufe  fo  great  and 
glorious  wherein  to  exert  himfelf.  But  Marcdlus, 
without  any  urgent  occafion,  without  that  enthufiafin 
which  often  puflies  men  beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon 
in  time  of  danger,  unadvifedly  expofed  himielf,  and 
died,  not  like  a  general,  but  like,  a  Ipy ;  rilquiog 
his  five  confulates,  his  three  triumphs,  his  trophies 
and  fpoils  of  kbgs  againft  a  company  of  Spaniards 
and  Numidians,  who  had  bartered  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians for  their  lives  and  iervices.  An  accident 
lo  ftrange,  that  ttiofe  very  adventurers  could  not 
forbear  grudging  themfelves  fuch  fuccefs^  when  they 
found  that  a  man  the  moft  diftingutflied  of  all  the 
Romans  for  valour,  as  well  as  power  and  fame,  had 
fallen  by  their  hands,  amidft  a  fcouting  party  of 
Fregellanians. 

Let  not  this,  however,  be  deemed  an  accufafekm 
againft  thefe  great  men,  but  rather  a  complaihtto 
them  of  the  injury  done  themielves^  by  facrificbg 
aJl  their  other  virtues  to  their  intrepidity^  and  a^  fine 
expoflulation  with  them  for  being  fo  prod%al  of 
their  blood  as  to  fhed  it  for  their  own  fekes,  when 
it  ought  to  have  fallen  only  for  their  country^  tfau^ 
friends  and  their  allies. 

Pelopidas  was  buried  by  his  friends,  in  whofe 
caufe  he  was  (lain,  and  Marcellus  by  tho{^  eneikiies 

diat 
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that  flew  him.  The  firft  was  a  happy  and  defireabk 
thing,  but  the  other  was  greater  and  more  extra- 
ordinary ;  for  gratitude  in  a  friend  for  benefits 
received,  ii  not  equal  to  an  enemy's  admiring  the 
virtue  by  which  he  fuflfers;  In  the  nrft  cafe  there  is 
Inore  regard  to  intereft  than  to  merit ;  in  the  latter 
real  worth  is  the  fole  objeft  of  the  honour  paid« 
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AR I  ST  IDES,  the  fon  of  Lyfimachus,  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Antiochis,  and  the  ward  of 
Alopece.  Of  his  eftate  we  have  different  accounts. 
Some  fay,  he  was  always  very  poor,  and  that  he 
left  two  daughters  behind  him,  who  remained  a  long 
time  unmarried  on  account  of  their  poverty  *.  But 
Demetrius  the  Phalerean  contradifts  this  general 
opinion  in  his  Socrates^  and  fays  there  was  a  farm  at 
Phalera  which  went  by  the  name  of  Ariftidcs,  and 
that  there  he  was  buried.  And  to  prove  that  there 
was  a  competent  eftate  in  his  family,  he  produces 
three  arguments.  The  firft  is  taJcen  from  die 
office  of  J  Archon,  which  made  the  year  bear  his 
name  j  and  which  fell  to  him  by  lot :  and  for  this 
none  took  their  chance  but  fuch  as  had  an  income 
of  the  firft  degree,  confifting  of  five  hundred  mea- 
fures  of  corn,  wine  and  oil,  who  therefore  were  called 
Pentacofiomedimni.  The  fecond  argument  is  founded 
on  the  OJiracifm  by  which  he  was  baniflied,  and 
which  was  never  inflifted  on  the  meaner  fort,  but 
only  upon  perfons  of  quality,  whofe  grandeur  and 
family-pride  made  them  obnoxious  to  the  people. 
The  third  and  laft  is  drawn  from  the  Tripods,  which 

Ajiftidcs 

•  And  yet,  according  to  a  law  of  Solon's,  the  bride  was  to 
carry  with  her  only  three  faits  of  clothes  and  a  little  hoafehold- 
fluff  of  fmall  valae. 

t  At  Athens  they  reckoner)  their  years  by  arcbnuf  ms  tb« 
Romans^  did  theirs  by  coM/uh,  One  of  the  nine  archons, 
who  all  had  eilates  of  the  firfl  degree,  was  for  this  purpofe 
chofen  by  lot  oot  of  the  refi,  and  his  name  infcribed  in  the 
pablic  regifiers. 
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Ariftkies  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  on  ac- 
count of  his  vi£):ory  in  the  public  Games,  and  which 
are  ftill  to  be  feen,  with  this  infcription,  "  The  tribe- 
**  of  Antiochis  gained  the  viftory,  Ariftides  defrayed 
<^  the  charges,  and  Archeftratus  was  the  Author  of 
"  the  play.'* 

But  this  laft  argument,  though  in  appearance  the 
ftrongeft  of  all,  is. really  a  very  weak  one.  For  Epa- 
minondas,  who,  as  every  body  knows,  lived  and 
died  poor,  and  Plato  the  philofopher,  who  Was  not 
rich,  exhibited  very  fplendid  fhows:  the  one  was 
at  the  expence  of  a  concert  of  flutes  at  Thebes» 
and  the  other  of  an  entertainment  of  finging  and 
dancing  performed  by  boys  at  Athens ;  Dion  having^ 
fumifhed  Plato  with  the  money,  and  Pelopidas 
fupplied  Epaminondas.  For  why  ihould  good  men 
be  always  averfe  to  the  prefents  of  their  friends  ? 
while  they  think  it  mean  and  ungenerous  to  receive 
any  thing  for  themlelves,  to  lay  up,  or  to  gratify 
an  avaricious  temper,  they  need  not  refufe  fuch 
offers  as  ferve  the  purpofes  of  honour  and  magni- 
ficence, without  any  views  of  profit. 

As  to  the  Tripods,  mfcribed  with  ARISTIDES, 
Panxtius  (h^ws  plainly  that  Demetrius  was  deceived 
by  the  name.  For,  according  to  the  regifters,  from 
the  Perfi^n  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnefian  war, 
there  were  only  two  of  the  name  or  Ariftides  who 
carried  the .  prize  in  the  choral  exhibitions,  and 
neither  of  them  was  the  ion  of  Lyfimachus  :  for  the 
former  was  fon  to  Xenophilus,  ^nd  the  latter  lived 
long  after,  as  appears  from  the  f  characters,  which 
were  not  in  ufe  'till  after  Euclid's  time,  and  likewife. 
from  the  name  of  the  poet  Archeftratus,  which  is 
not  found  in  any  record  or  author  during  the  Perfian 
wars;  whereas  mention  is  often  made  of  a  poet  of 
that  name,  who  brought  his  pieces  upon  the  ftage 

in 


t  TfOfi^riKni,  which  is  tlie  coiniron  reading,  has  been  well 
changed  by  M.  Salvini  to  yp^/Aun;* 
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in  the  time  of  the  Petopofiiieflan  iW.  Q  But  thi^ 
argument  of  Panaeitius  fhould  not  be  admitted  with- 
out farther  examination 

And  as  for  the  oftracifm,  e^etf  mart  that  was  dit^ 
ongttifhed  by  birth,  repuution  or  doqaence^  was 
liable  to  fufier  by  it ;  fince  it  (cB,  even  upon  Damoii 
prseceptor  to  Pericles,  becaufe  he  was  looked  fipon  a^ 
a  man  of  fuperior  parts  and  policy.  Befides^  Idome^ 
neus  tells  us,  that  Ariftides  came  to  be  arddn  not 
by  lot,  but  by  particular  appointment  of  the  pdople; 
And  if  he  was  arcbon  §  after  ^he  battle  of  Platse^  as 
Demetrius  himfelf  writes,  it  is  very  profaoMediat^ 
after  fuch  great  'aftions  ahd  i»  much  glory,  hb 
virtue  might  gam  him  clKir  office  which  others  ob- 
tained by  their  weakh.  But  it  is  plwi,  that  Deme-^ 
trius  laboured  to  take  the  imputation  of  poverty,  as 
if  it  were  feme  great  evil,  not  only  from  Ariftides, 
but  from  Socrates  too  ^  who,  he  f%ys,  befldes  a 
houfe  of  his  own,  had  ^  feventy  mime  sit  intereft  in 
the  hands  of  Crifta 

Ariftides  had  a  pardcular  friendfhip  for  Clifthenes 
who  fettled  the  popular  government  at  Athens  after 
the  expulfion  of  tne  f  tyrants ;  yet  he  had,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  greafeft  veneration  for  Lycurgos  the 
Lacedaemonian,  whom  he  confidered  as  the  molBt 

excellenc 

I  It  was  veryjpoffible  for  a  poet,  in  his  own  \i(t*t5mtt  to 
fcave  his  plays  aoed  in  the  Peloponntfian  war,  and  in  the  Per« 
ign  too.  And  therefore  the  infcription  which  Plntttch  men* 
tions»  night  belong  to  otir  Ariftides. 

f  But  Demetrius  was  miftaken  $  for  Ariftides  n^ver  was  v^ 
dion  afteir  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  which  was  fought  in  the  iccond 
year  of  the  feventy- fifth  olympiad.  In  the  lift  of  atdMmsAa 
naiae  of  Ariftides  is  found  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  leveaty^ 
fecbttd  olympiad,  a  year  or  two  after  the  battle  of  Mata^hoe, 
and  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  feventy-fourth  olympiad,  ^or 
years  b^re  the  battle  of  Platxae. 

{  But  Socrates  himfelf  declares,  in  his  apology  to  his 
judges,  that,  confidering  his  poverty,  they  could  noc  m  icafim 
tne  him  more  than  one  mina. 

f  Thde  tyrants  were  the  Pififtratida^  who  wevt  driven  Out 
;iboHt  the  fixty-fixth  olympiad. 
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excellent  of  lawgivers:  and  this  ted  him  to  be  a 
favourer  of  ariftocracyt  in  which  he  was  always 
oppofed  by  Themiftocles,  who  lifted  in  the  party 
of  the  commons.  Some,  indeed,  fay,  that  being 
brought  up  together  from  their  infancy,  when  boys» 
they  were  always  at  variance,  not  only  in  ferious 
matters,  but  in  their  very  fports  and  diverlions^ 
and  their  tempers  were  discovered  from  the  firft  by 
that  oppolition.  The  one  was  infinuating,  daring 
and  armil,  variable  and  at  the  fame  time  impetuous 
in  his  puriuits :  the  other  was  (olid  and  fteady,  in- 
flexibly juft,  incapable  of  ufing  any  fal(hood,  flattery 
or  deceit,  even  at  play.  But  Arifl:o  of  *  Chios 
writes,  that  their  enmity,  which  afterwards  came  ui 
fuch  a  height,  todc  its  rife  from  love. 

tf^m  ^MJI^  j|Ul*  jIlA  ' 
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Themiftocles,  who  was  an  agreeable  compa* 
nion,  gained  many  friends,  and  became  refpe&able 
in  the  ftrength  of  his  popularity.  Thus  when  he 
was  told  that  ^  he  would  govern  the  Athenians 
**  extremely  well,  if  he  would  but  do  it  without  re- 
•*  fpc6l  of  perfons,"  he  faid,  "  may  I  never  fit  oa 
^^  a  tribunal  where  my  friends  fhall  find  more  fa* 
**  vour  from  me  than  ftrangers.** 

Ariftides,  on  the  contrary,  took  a  method  of  his 
own  in  conducing  the  adminiftration.  For  he  would 
neither  confent  to  any  injuftice  to  oblige  his  friends, 
nor  yet  difoblige  them,  by  denying  afi  they  aflced : 
and  as  he  faw  that  many,  depending  on  their  in* 
tereft  and  friends,  were  tempted  to  do  unwarrantable 
things,  he  never  endeavoured  after  that  fupport, 
but  declared,  ihat  a  good  citizen  Ihotild  place  his 
whole  ftrength  and  fecurity  in  advifing  and  doing; 
what  is  juft  and  right.  Nevcrthefefs,  as  Thertn- 
Ifocld  made  many  ra(h  and  dangerous  motions, 
and  endeavoured  to  break  his  meafures  ih  e^ery 

fiep 

*^  Dacier  thinks  It  was  rather  Arifto  of  Ceos,  becaofe,  as  s 
Peripatetic,  he  was  more  likely  to  write  treatiies  of  love,  than 
the  other  who  was  a  fioic* 
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ftq>  of  government,  he  was  obliged  to  oppofe  hint 
as  much  in  his  turn,  partly  by  way  of  felf^cfcncc, 
and  partly  to  lefTen  his  power,  which  daily  increafed 
through  the  favour  of  the  people.  For  he  thought 
it  better  that  the  commonwealth  (hould  mifs  fome 
advantages,  than  that  Themiftocles, .  by  gaining  his 
point,  ihould  come  at  lafl:  to  carry  all  ^fore  him. 
Hence  it  was,  that  one  day  when  Themiftocles  pro- 
pofed  fomething  advantageous  to  the  public,  Arif- 
tides  oppofed  it  ftrenuoufly,  and  with  fucce& ;  but 
as  he  went  out  of  the  aflembly,  he  could  not  for- 
bear faying,  ^\  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  cannot 
•*  proffler,  except  they  throw  Themiftocles  and  my- 
•*  felf  into  the  *  barathrum,"  Another  time  when 
he  intended  to  propofe  a  decree  to  the  people,  he 
found  it  ftrongly  difputed  in  the  council,  but  at  laft 
he  prevailed ;  perceiving  its  inconvenicncies,  how- 
ever, by  the  preceding  debates,  he  put  a  ftop  to 
it,  juft  as  the  prefident  was  going  to  put  it  to  the 
queftion,  in  order  to  its  being  confirmed  by  the 
people.  ^  Very  often  he  offered  his  fentiments  by 
a  third  perfon,  left,  by  the  oppofition  of  Themi- 
ftocles to  him,  the  public  good  Ihould  be  obftruded. 
In  the  changes  and  fluduations  of  the  govern- 
ment, his  firmnefs  was  wonderful.  Neither  elated 
with  honours,  nor  difcompofcd  with  ill  fuccefe,  he 
-went  on  in  a  moderate  and  fteady  manner,  per- 
fuaded  that  his  country  had  a  claim  to  his  fcrvices, 
without  the  reward  either  of  honour  or  profit. 
Hence  it  was,  that  when  thofe  verfes  of  -ffilfchylus 
concerning  Amphiaraus  were  repeated  on  the  ftage^ 

f  To  be,  and  not  tofeem,  is  this  marCs  ma^dm  ; 
His  minirepofes  on  its  proper  wifdom^ 
And  wants  no  other  fraife^ 

The 

*  The  barathrum  was  a  very  deep  pit,  into  which  xoa' 
demned  perfons  were  thrown  headlong. 

t  Thefe  verfes  arc  to  be  found  in  x\itjiege  of  Thebes  hy.  tit 
Jtvin  captains.    They  are  a  description  of  the  genitts  and  tem*. 

per 
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The  eyes  of  the  people  in  general,  were  fixed  on 
Ariftides,  as  the  man  to  whom  this  great  encomium 
was  moft  applicable.  Indeed,  he  was  capable 
of  refifting  the  fuggellions,  not  only  of  favour  and 
afifedtion,  but  of  refentment  and  enmity  too,  where- 
ever  juftice  was  concerned.  For  it  is  faid,  that  when 
he  was  carrying  on  a  profecution  againft  his  enemy, 
and,  after  he  had  brought  his  chaise,  the  judges 
were  going  to  pafs  fentence,  without  bearing  the 
perfon  accufed,  he  rofeup  to  his  affiftance,  intreating 
that  he  might  be  heard,  and  have  the  privil^e  which 
the  laws  allowed.  Another  time,  when  he  himfelf 
fate  judge  between  two  private  pcrfons,  and  one  of 
them  obfcrved,  ^*  that  his  adyerfary  had  done  many 
*«  injuries  to  Ariftides,*'  "  Tell  me  not  that,"  faid  he, 
"  but  what  injury  he  has  done  to  thee,  for  it  is  thy 
**  caufe  I  am  judging,  not  my  own.'* 

"When  appomted  public  treafurer,  he  made  it  ap- 
pear, that  not  only  thofe  of  his  time,  but  the  officers 
that  preceded  him,  had  applied  a  great  deal  of  the 
public  money  to  their  own  ufe;  and  particularlj 
Themiftocles ; 


For  be^  With  all  bis  wifdom. 


Could  ne*er  command  his  bands. 

For  this  reafon,  when  Ariflddes  gave  in  his  accounts, 
Themiftocles  raifcd  a  ftrong  party  againft  him,  ac- 
cufed him  of  mifapplying  the  public  money,  and 
(according  to  Idomeneus)  got  him  condemned.  But 
*  the  principal  and  moft  refpeftable  of  the  citizens, 
incenied  at  this  treatment  of  Ariftides,  interpofed, 
and  prevailed,  not  only  that  he  might  be  excufed 
the  fine,  but  chofen  again  chief  treafurer.    He  now 

pre- 

per  of  AmphiaraaSy  which  the  courier,  who  brings  an  account. 
of  the  enemy's  attacks,  and  of  the  charaders  of  the  com- 
manders, gives  to  Eteocles.  Platarch  has  changed  one  vord  ia 
them  for  another  that  foited  his  parpofe  better;  reading  Amik 
jujlt  inftead  of  aptroc  fuctUanu  * .  - 

«    *  The  court  of  Areopagus  interpofed  in  his  behalf. 
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pretended  that  his  former  proceedings  were  too 
ftri&j  and  carrying  a  gentler  hand  over  thoie  that 
aded  under  him,  uifiered  them  to  pilfer  the  public 
money,  without  leeming  to  find  them  out,  or  reck- 
oning ftridly  with  them :  fo  that,  fattened  on  die 
jpoils  of  their  country,  they  laviihod  their  praHcs  on 
Ariftides,.  and  heartily  eipoufin^  his  cau£e,  b^ged 
io£  the  pec^e  to  continue  him  m  the  fame  depart- 
ment.   But  when  the  Athenians  were  going  to  con- 
firm it  to  him  by  their  fuf&ages,  he  gare  them  thn 
leveie  rebuke :  ^^  While  I  managed  your  finances 
^  with  all  the  fidelity  of  an  honeft  man,  I  was 
^  loaded  with  calumnies  %  and  now  when  I  fuflRsr 
*^  them  to  be  a  prey  to  public  robbers,  I  am  be- 
^  come  a  mighty  good  citi2en :  but  I  affure  yoa,  I 
**  am  more  amam^  of  the  prefent  honour,  than  I 
^  was  c^  the  former  difgrace ;  and  it  is  with  iod'^- 
^*  nation  and  concern,  that  I  fee  you  efteem  it  mcxe 
^  meritorious  to  oblige  ill  men,  than  to  take  pio- 
^  per  care  c£  the  public  revenue.''  By  thus  %icak- 
ing  and  difcovering  their  fiauds,  he  filenced  thofe 
that  recommended  hini  with  fo  much  noife  and 
buftle,  but  at  the  fame  time  reteived  the  trucft 
and  moft  valuable  praife  from  the  worthieft  of  the 
citizens. 

About  this  time  Datis,  v^o  was  fent  by  Darius, 
tinder  pretence  of  chaftifing  the  Athenians  for  burn- 
ing Sardis,  but  in  reality  to  fubdue  all  Greece,  ar- 
rived with. his  fleet  at  Marathon,  and  began  to  ' 
ravage  the  neighbouring  country.  Among  the  ge- 
nerals to  whom  the  Athenians  save  the  management 
of  this  war,  Miltiades  was  firft  in  dignity,  and  the 
next  to  him  in  reputation  and  authority  was 
Ariilides.  In  a  council  of  war  that  was  then  held, 
Miltiades  voted  for  giving  the  enemy  battle,  and  * 

Ariftides 

*  According  to  Herodotns,  (L.  vi.  c.  109.)  the  gcamb 
were  very  much  divided  in  tlieir  ofnnions;  feme. wnc  for 
$j^ting,  others  not ;  Miltiadei  obliervi»g  chit>  addselfed  bin- 

felf 
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Ariftideg  feconding  hjm,  added  no  little  weight  to 
ills  fcak*  The  generals  commanded  hj  turns,  each 
his  day  \  but  when  it  came  to  ArifUdes's  turn,  he 
gave  up  his  right  to  Miltiades,  thus  /hewing  his  col- 
Kguesy  that  k  was  no  difgrace  to  follow  the  di* 
regions  of  the  wife,  but  that,  o{i  the  contraiy,  it 
anfwered  feveral  honourable  and  falutary  purpofes. 
By  thb  means,  he  laid  the  fpirit  of  contention,  and 
i>ringing  them  to  agree  in,  and  follow  the*  beft 
opinion,  he  ftrengiiiened  the  hands  of  Miltiades; 
^who  now  had  the  abfolute  and  undivided  command  ^ 
the  other  generals  no  longer  infifting  oir  their  days^ 
but  entirely  fubmitting  to  his  orders*  * 

In  this  battle,  the  -f  main  body  of  the  Athenian 
army  was  preft  the  hardeft,  becaufe  there  for  a 
long  time  the  Barbarians  made  their  greateft  efibrts 
againft  the  tribes  Leontis  and  Andochis;  and 
Themiftocles  and  Ariftides,  who  belonged  to  thoie 
tribes,  exerting  themfelves  at  the  head  of  them,  with 
all  the  fpirit  of  emulation,  behaved  with  fo  much 
yigour,  that  the  enemy  were  put  to  flight,  and 
driven  back  to  their  flxips.  But  the  Greeks  perceiv* 
ing  that  the  Barbarians,  inftead  of  failing  to  die 

ifles, 

felf  to  CallimacliDS  of  Apbidnae,  who  was  PoIemar<i^  and 
Whofe  power  was  e(^aal  to  tnat  of  all  the  other  generals.  Cat- 
limachua,  whofe  voice  was  decifive  according  to  the  Athenian 
lawsy  joined  diredly  with  Miltiades,  and  declared  for  giving 
battle  immediately.  Poffibly  Ariftides  might  have  fome  fliare 
in  bringing  Callimachns  to  this  refolution. 

*  Yet  he  would  not  fight  until  his  own  proper  day  of  com« 
nand  came  about»  for  fear  that  through  any  latent  fparks  of 
jealoufy  and  envy,  any  of  the  generals  ihould  be  led  not  to  do 
their  dnty. 

t  Th^  Athenians  and  Plataeans  fought  with  fuch  obftinate 
valour  on  the  rifflit  and  lefty^that  the  Barbarians  were  forced 
to  fljr  on  both  fioes.  The  Perfians  and  Sacss,  however^  per- 
ceiving that  die  Athenian  center  was  weak,  charged  with  fuch 
force,  that  Aey  broke  through  it :  this  thofe  on  the  right  and 
kft  perceived,  but  did  not  attempt  to  fuccour  it,  till  they  had 
pat  to  flight  both  the  wings  of  the  Perfian  army;  then  bending; 
the  points  of  the  wings  towards  their  own  center,  they  iaclofed 
the  hitherto  vidorious  Pcriians,  and  cut  them  in  piecca^ 
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ifles,  to  return  to  Afia,  were  driven  in  ^  by  the 
wind  and  currents  towards  Attica,  and  feeing  that 
Athens,  unprovided  for  its  defence,  might  become 
an  C2ity  prey  to  them,  marched  home  with  nine 
tribes,  and  ufed  fuch  expedition,  that  they  reached 
the  city  in  one  day.  § 

Ariftides  was  left  at  Marathon  with  his  own  tribe, 
to  guard  the  prifoners  and  the  fpoils ;  and  he  did  not 
difappoint  the  public  opinion :  for  though  there  was 
much  gold  ana  filver  fcattered  about,  and  rich  gar- 
ments and  other  booty  ki  abundance  were  found 
In  the  tents  and  (hips  which  they  had  taken,  yet  he 
neither  had  an  inclination  to  touch  any  thing  hirofelf, 
nor  permitted  others  to  do  it.  But  notwithftanding 
his  qare,  fome  enriched  themfelves  unknown  to  him^ 
among  whom  was  Callias  the  ||  torch-bearer.  One  of 
the  Barbarians  happening  to  meet  him  in  a  private 
place,  and  probably  taking  him  for  a  king,  on  ac- 
count of  his  long  hair  and  the  *  fillet  which  he  wore, 
proftrated  hi mfelf  before  him;  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  (hewed  him  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
that  was  hid  in  a  well.  But  Callias  not  lefs  cruel 
.than  unjuft,  took  away  the  gold,  and  then  killed 
the  man  that  had  given  him  information  of  it,  left 

he 

I  It  was  reported  in  thofe  times,  •  that  the  Alcmeonidas  en- 
cooraged  the  Perfians  to  make  a  fecood  attempt,  by  holding 
up,  as  they  approached  the  ihore,  a  (hield  for  a  figDal.  How- 
ever it  was,  the  Perfian  fleet  that  endea  von  red  to  doable  the 
cape  of  Janiuro,  with  a  view  to  furprife  the  city  of  Athens  be- 
fore the  army  could  return.  ^erodot.  L.  vi.  c.  lof,  lie, 

i  From  Marathon  t«  Athens,  is  about  forty  miles. 

II  Torch-bearers,  ftiled  in  Greek  deduchi,  were  perfons  de- 
dicated to  the  fervice  of  the  gods,  and  admitted  even  to  the 
moft  facred  nyfteries.  Panfanias  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  great  happi- 
nefs  to  a  woman,  that  ihe  had  fecn  her  brother,  her  holband, 
and  her  fon,  facceffively  enjoy  this  office. 

*  Both  priefls  and  kings  wore  fillets  of  diadems.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  ancient  times  thofe  two  dignities  were  gene- 
rally veded  in  the  fame  perfon ;  and  fuch  nations  as  aboli/hed 
the  kindly  office,  kept  the  title  of  king  for  a  perfon  who  Bil- 
niftered  m  the  principal  fun^ons  of  the  pricfthood. 
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he  Ihould  mention  the  thing  to  others.  Hence,  they 
tell  us»  it  was,  th^t  the  comic  writers  called  his  fa-» 
mily  Lacccphtu  i.  c,  enriched  by  thewelk]^^^^g  upon 
the  place  from  whence  their  founder  drew  his  wealth. 

The  year  following,  Ariftides  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Arfhon^  which  gave  his  name  to  that  year; 
though,  according  to  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  he 
was  not  archon  'till  after  the  battle  of  Platsese,  a 
little  before  his  death.  But  in  the  public  regifters 
we  find  not  any  of  the  name  of  Ariftides  in  the  lift  of 
9rchons,  after  Xanthippides,  in  whofe  archonlhip 
Mardonius  was  beaten  at  Platasae  -,  whereas  his  name 
is  on  record  immediately  after  -f  Phanippus,  who  was 
archon  the  fame  year  that  the  ba(tle  was  gained  at 
Marathon* 

Of  all  the  virtue^  of  Ariftides,  the  people  were  moft 
ilruck  with  his  juftice,  becaufe  the  public  utility  was 
the  moft  promoted  by  it.  Thus  he,  though  a  poor 
man  and  a  commoner,  gained  the  royal  and  divine 
title  of  the  Ji(ft^  which  kings  and  tyrants  have  never 
been  fond  of.  It  has  been  th^ir  ambition  to  be  ftiled 
PoUcrcetij  takers  of  cities \  Ceraunu  thunderbolts'^  Ni- 
Conors^  conquerors.  Nay,  fomc  have  chofcn  to  be  call-. 
ed  Eagles  and  Vultures^  preferring  the  fame  of  power 
to  that  of  virtue.  Whereas  the  deity  himfelf,  to 
whom  they  wwt  to  be  compared,  is  diftinguifhed 
by  three  things,  immortality,  power  and  virtue;  and 
of  thefe,  virtue  is  the  moft  excellent  and  divine.  For 
fpace  and  the  elements  are  everlafting ;  earthquakes, 
lightening,  ftorms,  and  torrents  have  an  amazing 
power ;  ^  but  as  for  juftice>  nothing  participates  of 

t  From  tbe  regifters  it  appears,  ttiat  Phanippys  w^s  archoU 
fn  the  third  year  of  the  reventy*recond  Olympiad.  It  was  thercp 
fore  in  this  year  that  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  fought,  four 
haadred  and  ninety  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 

X  Attsif  ^  K«t  ^t^Q^  yh»  on  fjm  tw  ffQmw  km  AOriZEXOAI  t» 
J^iMf  furm^My^mm.  In  this  paflage  Xo^t^i^dai  is  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  in  t  Corinth*  xiii.  $•  n  tty^in  a  AOriZETAI  n^uor, 
•vhich  is,  we  believe,  a  rare  inftance*  Perhaps,  id  this  pafTage 
»f  Pltftarch,  infiead  pf  «t<i  we  (boald  t9^i  n^ 
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that,  without  rcafoning  and  thinking  on  God.  And 
whereas  men  entertain  three  different  fenciments 
-with  refpeft  to  the  gods,  namely  admiration,  fear 
and  efteem,  it  (hould  fcem  that  they  admire  and 
think  them  happy  by  rcafon  of  their  freedom  from 
death  and  corruption,  that  they  fear  and  dread  cheni 
becaufe  of  their  power  and  fovereignty,  and  that 
they  love,  honour  and  reverence  them  for  their  juf- 
tice.  Yet,  though  afFefted  thcfe  three  different 
ways,  they  defirc  only  the  two  firft  properties  of  the 
deity ;  immortality  which  our  nature  will  not  admit 
of,  and  power  which  depends  chiefly  upon  fortune ; 
while  they  foolilhly  negleft  virtue,  the  only  divine 
quality  in  their  power;  not  confidering  that  it  is 
juftice  alone,  which  makes  the  life  of  thofe  that 
flourifti  moft  in  profperity  and  high  (lations,  heaven* 
ly  and  divine,  while  injuilice  renders  it  graveling 
and  brutaL 

A  rift  ides  at  firft  was  loved  and  rcfpefteAfor  his  fur- 
name  of  the  Juft^  and  afterwards  envied  as  much ;  the 
latter,  chiefly  by  the  manageftient  of  Themiftocles, 
who  gave  it  out  among  the  people,  that  Ariftides 
had  abolifhed  the  courts  of  judicature  by  drawing 
the  arbitration  of  all  caufes  to  himfelf,  and  io  was 
infenfibly  gaining  fovereign  power,  though  without 
guards  and  the  other  enfigns  of  It.  The  people,  ele- 
vated with  the  late  viftory,  thought  themfelvcs  ca- 
pable of  every  thing,  and  the  faigheft  refpcA  Kttlc 
enough  for  them.  Uneafy  therefore  at  finding  that  any 
one  citizen  rofe  to  fuch  extraordinary  honour  and  dif- 
tinftion,  they  affembled  at  Athens  from  all  the  towns 
in  Attica,  and  banifhed  Ariftides  by  the  oftracifm ; 
difguifing  their  envy  of  his  character  under  the  fpe- 
cious  pretence  of  guarding  againft  tyranny. 

For  the  ofiracifm  was  not  a  punifhment  for  crimes 
and  mifdemeanors,  but  was  very  decently  called  an 
humbling  and  leflening  of  fome  exccflive  influence 
and  power.  In  reality  it  was  a  mild  gratification  of 
envy  ^  for  by  this  means,  whoever  was  offended  at 

the 
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the  growing  greatnefs  of  another,  difcharged  his 
fpleen,  not  in  any  thing  cruel  or  inhuman,  but  only 
in  voting  a  ten  years  banifhmcnt.  But  when  it  once 
began  to  fall  upon  mean  and  profligate  perfons,  it 
was  ever  after  entirely  laid  afide  5  Hyperbolus  being 
the  laft  that  was  exiled  by  it. 

The  reafon  of  its  turning  upon  fuch  a  wretch  was 
this.  Alcibiades  and  Nicias,  who  were  perfons  of 
the  greateft  intereft  in  Athens,  had  each  his  party ; 
but  perceiving  that  the. people  were  going  to  pro* 
ceed  to  the  oftracifm,  and  that  one  of  them  was  like-' 
ly  to  fufFcr  by  it,  they  confulted  together,  and  join- 
ed interefts,  caufed  it  to  fall  upon  Hyperbolus. 
Hereupon,  the  people  full  of  indignation  at  finding 
this  kind  of  pumfhment  difhonoured  and  turned  into 
ridicule,  abolifhed  it  entirely. 

The  oftracifm  (to  give  a  fummary  account  of  it) 
was  condu&ed  in  the  following  manner.  Every  ci- 
tizen took  a  piece  of  a  broken  pot,  or  a  ihell,  on 
which  he  wrote  the  name  of  the  pcrfon  he  wanted  to 
have  baniftied,  and  carried  it  to  a  part  of  the  mar- 
ket-place that  was  inclofed  with  wooden  rails.  The 
magiftrates  then  counted  the  number  of  the  fhellsi 
and  if  it  amounted  not  to  fix  thoufand,  the  oftracifm 
flood  for  nothing :  If  it  did,  they  forted  the  (bells, 
and  the  pcrfon  whofe  name  was  found  on  the  greateft 
number,  was  declared  an  exile  for  ten  years,  but  with 
permiflion  to  enjoy  his  eftate. 

At  the  time  that  Ariftides  was  baniihed,  when 
the  people  were  infcribing  the  names  on  the  {hells, 
it  is  reported  that  an  illiterate  burgher  came  to  Arif- 
tides, whom  he  took  for  fome  ordinary  perfon,  and 
giving  him  his  ftiell,  defired  him  to  write  Ariftides 
upon  it.  The  good  man,  furprizcd  at  the  adven- 
ture, afked  him,  "  whether  Ariftides  had  ever  in- 
*'  jured  him  •*  ?  "No  ",  faid  he,  *'  nor  do  I  even  know 
**  him;  but  it  vexes  me  to  hear  him  every  where 
*'  called  the  Jufi  ",  Ariftides  made  no  anfwer,  but 
took  the  ftiell,  and  having  written  his  own  name  upon 
E  e  2  it. 
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it,  returned  it  to  the  man-  When  he  quitted  Athens, 
he  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  agreeably 
to  his  charader,  made  a  prayer  very  different  froni 
that  of  Achilles;  namely,  "  That  the  people  of 
^  Athens  might  never  fee  the  day,  which  fhould 
♦'  force  them  to  remember  Ariftid^St  ** 

Three  years  after,  when  Xerxes  was  pafling 
through  ThefTaly  and  Bccotia  by  long  marches  tQ 
Attica,  the  Atlienians  reverfed  this  decree,  and  by  a 
public  ordinance  recalled  all  the  exiles.  The  princi^ 
pal  inducement  was  their  fear  of  Anftides }  for  they 
were  apprphcnfive  that  he  would  joifi  th?  enemy,  cor- 
rupt gre^t  part  of  the  citizens,  and  draw  them  over 
to  the  interefl:  of  the  Barbarians.  But  they  little 
knew  the  man.  Before  this  ordinance  of  theirs,  he 
had  been  exciting  and  encouraging  the  Greeks  tp 
defend  their  liberty ;  and  after  it,  when  Themifto- 
cles  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  tho  Athenian 
forces  he  alnfted  him  both  with  hisperfpn  ^d coun- 
fel ;  not  difdaining  to  raife  his  wqHI  enemy  tQ  the 
hijgheft  pitch  of  glory,  for  the  public  good.  For 
when  Eurybi^des,  the  commander  in  chief,  §  had 
cefolved  to  quit  Salamis,  and  before  he  could  put  his 
purpofe  into  execution,  the  enemy's  (leer,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  night,  had  furn[>unded  tW  ifl^nds  and  in 
a  manner  blocked  up  the  ilraits,  without  any  one's  per- 
ceiving that  the  confederates  were  fo  hemmed  in,  Arif- 
tides  failed  the  fame  night  from  ^gina,  and  paflfed  with 
the  utmoft  danger  through  the  Perfian  fleet.  As  fbon 
as  he  reached  the  tent  ic^Themiftocles,  he  defired  to 
fpeak  with  him  in  private,  and  then  addrefled  him  in 
(hefe  terms.  "  You  and  I,  Themiftocles,  if  we  arp  wife* 
^*  ihall  pQW  bid  adfcu  to  oyr  vaip  afid  ^liildifii  difputes, 

^«  and 

f  Eurybiades  was  for  flandijig  away  for  the  galph  of  Corintli, 
thsLt  he  might  be  near  the  land-army.  But  Tbemiftocles  d^ar* 
Jy  faw,  that  in  th»  ftraits  of  Salamis  they  could  fight  the  Per- 
fian fleet,  which  was  fo  vaftly  fuperlor  in  numbers,  with  much 
greater  advantage  ^gn  i»  t)lip  jvlffc  pf  CorjniJl,  wfccre  ijiefc 
was  an  opi9n /<a|. 
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•^  and  enter  upon  a  nobler  arid  more  falutafy  coi^ 
**  tendon,  ftriving  which  of  us  (hall  contribute  moil  to 
**  the  prcfervation  of  Greece,  you  in  doing  the  duty 
*^  of  a  general,  and  I  in  afSfting  you  with  my  fer- 
•*  vice  and  advice.  I  find  that  you  alone  have  hit 
•*  upon  the  beft  meafures,  in  advifing  to  come  im- 
**  mediately  to  an  engagement  ih  the  ftraits.  And 
**  though  the  allies  oppofe  your  defign,  the  enemy 
**  promote  it.  For  the  feaon  all  fides  is  covered  with 
*'  their  (hips,  fo  that  the  Greeks,  whether  they  will 
•*  or  not,  mufl:  come  to  adion  and  quit  themfclves 
**  like  men,  there  being  no  room  left  for  flight.  " 

Thcmiftocles  anfwered,  *'  I  could  have  wiflied, 
**  Ariftides,  that  you  had  not  been  beforehand  witli 
^*  me  in  this  noble  emulation  *,  but  I  Will  endeavour  to 
**  outdo  this  happy  beginning  of  yours  by  my  futunfi 
**,  aftions."  At  the  fame  time  he  acquainted  him  with 
the  II  ftratagem  he  had  contrived  to  enfnarc  the  Bar- 
barians, and  then  defired  him  to  go  and  make  it  ap- 
pear to  Eurybides,  that  there  could  be  no  fafety  for 
them  without  venturing  a  fea-fight  there  t  for  he 
knew  that  Ariftides  had  much  greater  influence  over 
him  than  he.  In  the  council  of  war  aflcmbled  on 
this  occafion,  Glcocritils  the  Corinthian  faid  to  Thc- 
miftocles, "  Your  advice  is  not  agreeable  to  Arifti- 
*•  des,  fince  he  is  here  prefent  and  fays  nothingi" 
^  You  are  miftakcn,"  faid  Ariftides,  «  for  I  fiiould 
**  not  have  been  filent,  had  not.  the  couhfel  of  The- 
**  miftocles  been  the  moft  eligible.  And  I  now  hold 
*'  my  peace,  not  out  of  regard  to  the  man,  but  be- 
**  cauic  I  approve  his  fcntiments."  This,  there- 
fore, was  what  the  Grecian  offacers  fixed  upon. 

Ariftides  then  perceiving  that  the  little  ifland  of 

Pfyctalia,  which  lies  in  the  ftraits  over  againft  Sala- 

mis,  was  full  of  the  enemy's  troops,  put  on  board 

E  c  3  the 

H  The  ftraUgem  was  tolehd  one  t5  acquaint  tKe  ttttny^  that 
ktie  Greeks  were  going  to  quit  the  flraics  of  Salamis,  and 
therefore  if  the  Perfians  were  defirous  to  crufh  them  at  once^ 
they  nittft  fall  upon  them  immediately  before  they  difpetfcd* 
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the  fmall  tranjports  a  number  of  the  braveft  and 
moft  refoluce  of  bis  countrymen,  and  made  a  defccnt 
upon  the  ifland ;  where  he  attacked  the  Barbarians 
with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were  all  cut  in  pieces, 
except  fome  of  the  principal  perfoos  who  were  made 
prifoners.  Among  the  latter  were  three  fbns  of 
Sandauce  the  king's  fifter,  whom  he  fent  immediate* 
ly  to  Themiftocles  -,  and  it  is  faid,  that  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Euphrantides  the  diviner  in  purfuance  of 
fome  oracle,  they  were  all  facriBced  to  Bacchus 
Omeftes.  After  this,  Ariftides  placed  a  ftrong  guard 
round  the  ifland,  to  take  notice  of  fuch  as  were 
driven  aflKM-e  there,  that  fb  none  of  his  friends 
might  pcrifli,  nor  any  of  the  enemy  efcapc.  For 
about  Pr3rttalia  *  the  battle  raged  the  moft,  and  the 
greateft  efforts  were  made;  as  appears  from  the 
trophy  erefted  there. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  Themiftocles,  by 
way  of  founding  Ariftides,  faid,  **  That  great  things 
*'  were  already  done,  but  greater  ftill  remained ; 
**  for  they  might  conquer  Afia  in  Europe,  by  mak- 
^^  ing  all  the  fail  they  could  to  the  Helleipont,  to 
•'  break  down  the  bridge."  But  Ariftides  exclaim- 
ed againft  the  propofal,  and  bade  him  think  bo  more 
of  it,  but  rather  confider  and  enquire  what  would 
be  the  fpecdieft  method  of  driving  the  Perfian  out 
of  Greece,  left  finding  himfelf  fliut  up  with  fuch 
immence  forces,  and  no  way  left  to  efcapc,  necef- 
fity  might  bring  him  to  fight  with  the  moft  defperate 
courage.  Hereupon,  Themiftocles  fent  to  Xerxes, 
the  fecond  time,  by  the  Eunuch  Arnaces,  one  of 
the  prifoners,  f  to  acquaint  him  privately,  that  the 

Greeks 

*  The  battle  of  Salamls  was  fought  in  the  year  before 
Chrift  480. 

t  This  expedient  anfwered  two  parpofes.  By  It  he  drove  the 
king  of  Perfia  oat  of  Europe ;  and  in  appearance  conferred  an 
obligation  upon  him,  which  might  be  remembered  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Themiftocles,  when  he  came  to  hare  occafion 
for  it. 
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Greeks  were  ftrongly  inclined,  to  make  the  beft  of 
their  way  to  the  Hellcfponi;,  to  dcftroy  the  bridge 
which  he  had  left  there ;  but  that  in  order  to  fave 
his  royal  perfon,  Themiftocles  was  ufing  his  beft 
endeavours,  to  diffuade  them  from  it.  Xerxes, 
terrified  at  this  news^  made  all  poffible  hafte  to  the 
Hellefpont;  leaving  Mardonius  behind  him  with  the 
land  forces  confuting  of  three  hundred  thoufand  of 
his  beft  troops* 

In  the  ftreogth  of  fuch  an  army  Mardonius  was 
very  formidable;  and  the  fears  of  the  Greeks  were 
heightened  by  his  menacing  letters,  which  were  in 
this  ftile  i  "  At  fea  in  your  wooden  towers  you 
"  have  defeated  landmen,  unpraftifcd  at  the  oar ; 
**  but  there  are  ftill  the 'wide  plains  of  Theffaly  and 
**  the  fields  of  Boeotia,  where  both  horfe  and  foot 
*'  may  fight  to  the  beft  advantage/*  To  the  Athe- 
nians he  wrote  in  particular,  being  authorized  by  the 
king  to  affure  them,  that  their  city  (hould  be  rebuilt, 
large  fums  beftowed  upon  them,  and  the  fovereignty 
of  Greece  put  in  their  hands,  if  they  would  take  no 
farther  fliare  in  the  war.  J 

As  foon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had  intelligence 
of  thefe  propofals,  they  were  greatly  alarmed,  and 
fent  ambaftadors  to  Athens,  to  intreat  the  people 
to  lend  their  §  wives  and  children  to  Sparta,  and 
to  accept  from  them  what  was  neceffary  for  the  fup  • 
port  of  fuch  as  were  in  years:  for  the  Athenians, 
having  loft  both  theircity  and  country,  were  certainly 
in  great  diftrefs.  Yet  when  they  had  heard  what 
the  ambalFadors  had  to  fay,  they  gave  them  fuch  an 
£  e  4  anfwer, 

t  He  made  thefe  propofals  by  Alexander  kiog  of  Macedon^ 
who  de)i?eTod  them  in  a  fet  fpeech. 

4  They  did  not  propofe  to  the  Athenians  to  fend  their  wives 
and  children  to  Sparta,  but  only  offered  to  maintain  them  dur- 
ing the  war.  They  obfefred,  that  the  original  quarrel  was 
between  the  Perfians  and  Athenians  :  that  the  Athenians  were 
always  wont  to  be  the  fbremoft  in  the  cauic  of  liberty  :  and  that 
there  was  no  reafon  to  believe  the  Perfians  would  obferve  any 
terms  with  a  people  they  hated« 
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anfwcr,  by  the  direfliotl  of  Ariftidcs,  as  can  ticvef 

be  fufficicntly  admired.    They  faid,    "  They  could 

"  eafily  forgive  their  enemies  for  thinking   that 

"  every  thing  was  to  be  purchafed  with  filvcr  and 

**  gold,  becaufc  they  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  more 

♦'  excellent :  but  they  could  not  help  being  diipleaf* 

•'  ed  that  the  Lacedaemonians  (hould  regard  only 

"  their  prefent  poverty  and  diftrtfs,  and,  forgetful 

^^  of  thc^ir  virtue  and  magnaminity,  call  upon  them 

•*  to  fight  for  Greece  for  the  paltry  confideration  of 

•*  a  fupply  of  provifions."   Ariftides  having  drawn 

up  this  anfwer  in  the  form  of  a  decree,  and  called 

all  the  ambafiadors  to  an  audience  in  full  aifembly, 

bade  thofe  of  Sparta  tell  the  LaceddemomanSy  that 

tie  people  of /if  bens  would  not  take  all  the  gold  eiibcr 

above  or  under  ground  for  the  liberties  of  Greece^ 

As  for  thofe  of  Mardonius,  he  pointed  to  the  fun, 
and  told  thorn,  ^^  As  lon^  as  this  luminary  fhines, 
"  fo  long  will  the  Athen/ans  carry  on  war  with  the 
"  Perfians  for  their  country  which  has  been  laid 
"  waftc,  and  for  their  temples  which  have  been 
^*  prophaned  and  burnt.**  He  likewife  procured  an 
order,  that  the  priefts  (hould  folemnly  execrate  all 
that  fliould  dare  to  propofe  an  embafly  to  the  Medes^ 
or  talk  of  dcferting  the  alliance  of  Gretcc. 

When  Mardonius  had  entered  Attica  the  (econd 
time,  the  Athenians  retired  again  to  Salamis.  And 
Ariftides,  who  on  that  occafion  went  ambafiador  to 
Sparta^  complained  to  the  Lacedsemonians  of  their 
delay  and  negleft  in  abandoning  Athens  once  nwre 
to  the  Barbarians  \  and  prelTcd  them  to  haftcn  to  the 
fuccour  of  that  part  of  Greece  which  was  not  yet 
fallen  into  the  enemy*s  Hands.  The  Ephori  gave 
him  the  ^  hearing,  but  feemed  attentive  tQ  aoching 

but 

•  They  put  off  their  anfWer  from  time  time,  *tai  they 
had  gained  ten  days ;  in  which  time  they  finiflied  the  ivtll 
acrofs  the  Ifthmus,  whicl;  fecured  them  againft  the  Btrbt^ 
riane* 
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but  mirth  and  divcrfion,  for  it  was  the  feftival  of 
^  Hyacinthus.  At  night,  however,  they  felefted 
five  thoufand  Spartans,  with  orders  to  take  each 
fcvcn  helots  with  him,  and  to  march  before  morning, 
unknown  to  the  Athenians.  When  Ariftides  came 
to  make  his  remonftrances  again,  they  fmilcd,  and 
told  him,  "  That  he  did  but  trifle  or  dream,  fingc 
»*  their  army  was  at  that  time  as  far  as  Oreftium, 
**  on  their  march  againft  the  foreigners,"  for  fo  th$ 
Lacedaemonians  c^led  the  Barbarian^.  Ariftidc$ 
told  them,  "  It  was  not  a  time  to  jeft,  or  to  pqt 
**  their  ftratagems  in  praftice  upon  their  friends, 
^*  but  on  theif  enemies."  This  is  the  account  Ido.- 
meneus  gives  of  the  matter;  but  in  Ariftides*3 
decree,  Cimon,  Xartthippus  and  Myronidcs  are 
faid  to  have  gone  upon  the  embafly,  and  not  Atu 
ftides. 

Ariftides,  however,  was  appointed  to  command 
the  Athenians  in  the  battle  that  was  expedtcd,  and 
marched  with  eight  thoufand  foot  to  Platseje, 
Therq  Paufanias,  who  was  commander,  in  chief  of 
all  the  confederates,  joined  him  with  his  Spartans, 
and  the  othef  Grecian  troops  arrived  daily  in  great 
numbers.  The  Perfian  army  which  was  encamped 
along  the  River  Afopus,  occupied  an  immenfe  trad 
of  ground:  and  they  had  fortified  a  fpot  ten  fur^ 
longs  fquare,  for  their  baggage  and  other  thing? 
of  value. 

In  the  Grecian  army  there  was  a  diviner  of  Elis, 
named  *  Tifamenus,  who  foretold  certain   viftory 

t  Amon^  the  Spartans  the  feaft  of  Hyacinthas  lafted  thfC$ 
^ays  ;  the  firfl  and  laft  were  days  of  forrow  and  mourning  for 
Hyacinth as's  death,  but  the  fecond  was  a  day  of  rejoicing 
celebrated  with  all  manner  of  diverfions.  -         |5t 

•  The  oracle  having  promifcd  Tifamenus  five  great  viAo* 
rieiy  the  Lacedaemonians  were  defirous  of  having  him  for  theif 
dmner»  bqt  he  demanded  to  be  admitted  a  citizen  of  Sp^rtip, 
which  « as  refufed  at  iirft.  Hbwever,  upon  the  approach  of 
Ib^  Perfmisi  he  obtained  that  privilege  both  for  Wmftlf  apd 

hii 
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to  Paufanias  and  the  Greeks  in  general,  if  tbef 
did  not  attack  the  enemy,  but  ftood  only  upon  the 
defenfive.  And  Ariftides,  having  fent  to  Delphi* 
to  enquire  of  the  oracle,  received  this  anfwcr: 
•'  The  Athenians  (hall  be  vidorious,  if  they  ad- 
"  drefs  their  prayers  to  Jupiter,  to  Juno  of  Cithae- 
"  ron,  to  Pan,  and  to  the  nymphs  f  Sphra^ci- 
**  dcs;  if  they  lacrifice  to  the  heroes,  Ajxirocra* 
*^  tes,  Leucon,  Pifander,  Damocratesy  Hypfion, 
**  Atlaeon  and  Polyidua  j  and  if  they  fight  only 
"  in  their  own  country,  on  the  plain  of  the  £ku- 
"  finian  Ceres  and  of  Prpfcrpine.'*  This  oracle 
perplexed  Ariftides  ik*  a  little.  -  For  the  heroes 
to  whom  he  was  commanded  to  facrifice  were  the 
anceftors  of  the  Platseans,  and  the  cave  of  the 
nymphs  Sphragitides  in  one  of  the  fummits  of 
mount  Cithaeron,  oppofite  the  quarter  where  the 
fun  fets  in  the  fummer ;  and  it  is  faid,  in  that 
cave  there  was  formerly  an  oracle,  by  which  many 
who  dwelt  in  thofe  parts  were  infpired,  and  there- 
fore called  NymphokpfL  On  the  other  hand,  to 
have  the  promife  of  vidory  only  on  condition  of 
fighting  in  their  own  country^  on  the  plain  of  the 
Eleufinian  Ceres,  was  calling  the  Athenians  back 
to  Attica,  and  removing  the  feat  of  war. 

In  the  mesui  time  Arimneftus,  general  of  the 
Plataeans,  dreamt  that  Jupiter  Sbi  Preferver  aflced 
"_  him.  What  the  Greeks  had  determined  to  do  ?" 
To  which  he  anfwercd,  *'  To-morrow  they  will  de- 
«^  camp  and  march  to  Eleufis,  to  fight  the  Barba* 
^*  rians  there,  agreeably  to  the  oracle,"  The  god 
replied,  *'  They  quite  miftake  it's  meaning;  for 

*'  the 

hU  brother  H<gia».  This  would  fcarce  have  been  worth  men- 
tioning, had  not  thofe  two  been  the  only  ftrangers  that  were 
ever  inuie  citizens  of  Sparta. 

t  The  nymphs  of  mount  Cithzroq  were  called  Sphragitides 
from  the  caire  Sphragidion,  which  probably  had  it's  name 
from  the  filence  obferved  in  it  by  the  perfons  who  went  thither 
to  be  infpired ;  filence  being  defcribed  hyfialing  the  lips. 
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*'  the  plac^  intended  by  the  oracle  is  in  the  envi- 
**  rons  of  Placacse,  and  if  they  feek  for  it,  they 
**  will  find  it."  The  matter  being  fo  clearly  re- 
vealed to  Arimnefhis,  as  loon  as  he  awoke  he  fent 
for  the  oldeft  and  moft  experienced  of  his  country- 
men ;  Qnd  having  adviled  with  them  and  made  the 
beft  enquiry,  he  found  that  near  Hufiae  at  th^ 
foot  of  mount  Cithaeron,  there  was  an  ancien( 
temple  cUlcd  the  temple  of  the  Eleufinian  Ccre$ 
and  of  Froferpine.  He  immediately  conduced  Ari- 
ftide*  to  the  place,  which  appeared  to  be  very 
commodious  for  drawing  up  an  army  of  foot,  that 
iwas  deficient  in  cavalry,  becaufe  the  bottom  of 
mount  Cithaeron  extending  as  far  as  the  temple. 
made  the  extremities  of  the  field  on  that  fide  inr 
acceffible  to  the  Hprfc  J.  In  that  plac^  was  alfo 
the  chapel  of  the  hero  Androcrates,  quite  covered 
with  thick  bufhes  and  trees.  And  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  fulfil  the  oracle  and  con- 
firm their  hopes  of  viftory,  the  Platxans  rcfolved, 
at  the  motion  of  Arimneftus,  to  remove  the  boun- 
daries between  their  country  and  Attica,  and,  for 
the  fake  of  Greece,  to  make  a  grant  of  thofe  lands 
to  the  Athenians,  that,  according  to  the  oracle, 
they  might  fight  in  their  own  territories.  This 
generofiiy  of  the  Platasans  gained  them  fo  much  re- 
nown, that  jnany  years  after,  when  Alexander  had 
conquered  Afia,  he  ordered  the  Walls  of  Plataeas  to 
be  rebuilt,  and  proclamation  to  be  made  by  an 
herald  at  the  Olympic  games,  "  That  the  king 
**  granted  the  Piatacans  this  favour  on  accoimt  of 
'*  their  virtue  and  generofity,  in  giving  up  their 
"  lands  to  the  Greeks  in  the  Perfian  war,  and  other- 
**  wife  behaving  with  the  grcatcft  vigour  and 
"  fpirit/' 

When  the  confederates  came  to  have  their  feve- 
ral  pofts  afBgned  them,  there  was  a  great  difputc 
between  the  Tegetae  and  the  Athenians  5  theTege- 

tae 
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tee  iflfiftingf  that,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  weiV 
pbOitd  in  the  right  wing,  the  left  belonged  to  thenf^ 
and  in  fupport  of  their  claim^  fetting  forth  thd 
^allarit  adbion^  of  their  anceftors^  As  the  Atheni* 
ans  exprefled  great  indignation  at  this,  Ariftidei 
ftepped  forward  and  faid^  **  The  time  will  not  per- 
•*  mit  us  to  cortteft  with  the  Tegetas  the  reoowd 
**  tf  ehcif  anceflors  and  their  perfonal  bravery:  but 
<^  to  the  Sparuns  and  to  the  reft  of  thd  Greeks 
**  we  fay,  that  the  poll  neither  gives  Valour  nor 
•'  Cakes  it  away :  and  whatever  poft  you  afligd 
**  Us,  we  Will  endeavour  to  do  honour  to  it,  and 
^^  take  care  to  reflefk  no  difgrace  upon  our  former 
••  atchievemeflts*  For  wc  are  not  come  hither  to 
**  quarrel  with  out  allies^  btit  td  fight  our  enemies  i 
**  not  to  make  encomiums  upon  our  forcfathersi 
*^  but  to  approve  our  own  coufage  in  the  eaufe 
'*  of  Greece*  And  the  battle  will  foon  (hew  what 
•*  value  our  country  (hould  fct  oh  everjr  flate^ 
•*  every  general  and  private  mart."  After  this 
fpecch,  the  council  of  war  declared  in  favour  rf 
the  Athenians,  and  gave  them  the  command  of 
the  left  wing* 

While  the  fate  df  GtctCt  was  in  fufpcnce,  the 
bflfairs  of  the  Athenians  w^rc  iil  a  very  dangerous 
^ofture*  Pot  thofe  of  the  beft  families  and 
fortunes,  being  reduced  bjr  the  War,  and  feeing 
theif  authority  in  the  ftate  and  their  diftin£Hon 
gone  with  their  wealthy  and  dthers  fifing  to  ho- 
nours and  employments,  aflbtilbled  privately  in  a 
hdufe  at  Platsese,  and  cOhfpired  to  abolifh  the 
democracy ',  and,  if  that  did  not  fucceed,  to  ruin 
all  Greece,  and  betray  it  to  the  Barbarians*  .When 
Ariftides  got  intelligence  of  the  confpiracy  thus 
entered  into  in  the  camp,  and  found  that  numbefa 
Were  corrupted^  he  was  greatly  alarmed  at  it's 
happening  at  fuch  a  crifis,  and  unrefolved,  at 
firft  how  to  proceed*  At  length  he  detcrminid 
heither  to  leave  the  matter  unenquired  into,  nor 
^et  to  fife  it  thoroughly,  becaufe  he  knew  not  how 

far 
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far  the  contagion  bad  fpread,  and  thought  it  ad^ 
vxfeable  to  facrificc  juilipc,  in  fome  degree,  to  th^ 
pyblic  good,  by  forbearing  to  profepufc  many  that 
wcrcgpilty.  He,  therefore,  cauftd  eight  perfoni 
pnly  to  be  apprehended,  and  of  thofe  eight  no  mors 
than  two,  who  were  moft  guilty,  to  be  proceede4 
againft,  ^fchines  of  Lampra  and  Ageuas  of  A^ 
charn3B ;  an4  evpn  tb^  made  their  efcape  during 
fbc  profpcufign.  A§  For  the  reft  he  difcharge^ 
them,  and  gavp  them,  and  all  that  w<?re  {:oncern- 
rd  in  the  plot,  opportunity  fo  rcpovcr  their  Ipiritu 
and  change  (heir  lentiments,    as  (hey  might  imar 

gine  that  HQthing  w^s  ma^e  opt  agaipfl:  thpm| 
ut  he  ^dmojiilhed  them  ap  the  fame  time,  *•  Thac 
*♦  tl)c  battle  w.as  the  great  tribqnal,  where  they 
w  might  clear  themfelve3  of  fhe  charge^  and  Ihew 
>*  that  they  had  never  follqwed  apy  p ounfels  bi|5 
**  fuch  as  werejuft  and  ijfeful  to  their  country,"  . 
(I  After  this,  Mardopius,  to  make  a  trial  of  th^ 
Greeks,  prdered  bis  cavalry,  in  which  he  wg^ 
ftrongeft,  to  Ikirmifb  with  them.  The  Greelc;* 
were  alji  enpampe^  at  the  fpot  of  ipount  Cifhqf rpi], 
in  ftrong  and  ftpny  places;  except  the  Megare^-' 
fians,  who,  to  the  number  of  three  thpufand/  wers 
polled  on  the  plain,  and  by  this  means  fufiercti 
much  by  the  enemy's  horfc  who  charged  them  qn 
every  fide.  Unable  to  (land  againft  ftich  fuperigr 
numbers,  they  difpapched  ^  meflfenger  tq  Paufapi^ 
^s,  for  ajliil^nce.  Paufani^  hearing  their  requei^, 
^pd  ieeipg  \\it  camp  of  the  Megarepfi^s  dark^ 
ened  with  the  fhower  of  4arts  and  arrows,  and  %\ijit 
they  were  forced   to    coi>5rafl   thenifelyes  withjn 

ft 

II  The  battle  of  Plataes  was  foiight  in  th^  yegr  befoy^  Chrjil 
4^9,  the  year  ^Sitjp  that  of  Salamis.  Hprofdotns  was  then  abop( 
nine  or  ten  ye^s  old|  and  had  hU  accounts  from  perfons  that 
were  prefent  in  the  battle.  And  he  informs  us  that  the 
circumftance  here  related  by  Plutarch,  happened  before  the 
Creeks  left  their  camp  at  Erytbr^p,  in  order  tp  encj^^p  roup4 
Plataeae,  f^n^  l^efor^  tjic  «9ntpft  bciyyeen  tlje  Tegpti  ^nd  t^p 
Athenians,  ^.  Ix.  c.  19,  20^  &c, 
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a  narrow  compafs^  was  at  a  lo(s  what  to  reiblve 
on;  for  he  knew  that  his  heavy-armed  Spartans 
were  not   fit  to  aft  againft  cavalry.     He  endea- 
voured,   therefore,   to  awaken  the  emulation    of 
the  generals   and  other  officers  that  were  about 
him,  that  they  might  make  it  a  point  of  honour 
voluntarily  to  undertake  the  defence  and  fuccour 
of  the  Megarenfians.     But    they  all  declined  it, 
.  except  Ariftides,    who  made  an  offer  of  his  A- 
thenians    and    gave  immediate   orders  to  Olym- 
piodorus,  one  of  the  moft  aftive  of  his  officers, 
to  advance  with  his  feleft  band  of  three  hundred 
men  and  fome  archers  intermixed.    They  were  all 
raady  in  a  moment,   and  ran  to  attack  the  Bar- 
barians.    Mafiftius,   general  of  the  Perfian  horie, 
a  man  diftinguifhed  for  his  ftrength  and  grace- 
ful mien,  no  fooner  faw  them  advancing,  than  he 
fpurred  his  horfe  againft  them.     The  Athenians 
received  him  with  great  firmnefs  and  a  fharp  con- 
iiift  enfued^  for  they  confidered  this  as  a  fpeci- 
men  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  whole  battle.    At  laft 
Mafiftius's  horic  was  wounded  with  an  arrow,  and 
threw  his  rider,   who  could   not  recover  himfelf 
becaufe  of  the'  weight  of  his  armour,  nor  yet  be 
cafily  (lain  by  the  Athenians  that  ftrove  which 
^ould  do  it  firft,  becaufe  not  only  his  body  and 
his  head,  but  his  legs  and  arms  were  covered  with 
plates  of  gold,  brafs  and  iron.     But  the  vizor  of 
his  helmet  leaving  part  of  his  face  open,  one  of 
them  pierced  him  in  the  eye  with  the  ftaffof  his 
fpear,  and  fo  difpatched  him.    The  Perfians  then 
left  the  body,  and  Hed. 

The  importance  of  this  atchievement  appeared 
to  the  Greeks,  not  by  the  number  of  their  ene- 
mies lying  dead  upon  the  fields  for  that  was  but 
iiTiall,  but  by  the  mourning  of  the  Barbarians, 
who  in  their  grief  for  Mafiftius,  cut  off  their 
hair,  and  the  manes  of  their  horfes  and  mules,  and 
filled  all  the  plain  with  ({leir  cries  and  groans, 

as 
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as  having  loft  the  man  that  was  next  to  Mardoni^ 
us  in  courage  and  authority. 

After  this  engagement  with  the  Pcrfian  cavalry^ 
both  fides  forcbore  the  combat  a  long  time-,  for 
the    diviners,    from  the  entrails  of  the    viftims, 
equally  affured   the   Perfians    and  the  Greeks  of 
vidory,    if  they  ftood  upon  the    defenfive,    and 
threatened  a  total  defeat  to  the  aggrellbrs.  But  at 
length  Mardonius  feeing  but  a  few  days  provilion^ 
kft,  and  that  the  Grecian  forces  increafed  daily  by 
the  arrival  of  frelh  troops,    grew  uneafy  at  the 
delay,  and  refolved  to  pafs  the  Afopus  next  nx>rn- 
ing  by  break  of  day,  and  fall  upon  the  Greeks, 
whom  he  hoped  to  find  unprepared.    For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  gave  his  orders  over  night.    But  at  mid- 
night a  oftan  on  hprfeback  foftly  approached  the 
Grecian  camp,  and  addrcfling  himfclf  to  the  fenti- 
nels,  bade  them  call  Ariftides  the  Athenian  general 
to  him.     Ariftides  came  immediately,  aod  the  un- 
known perfon  faid,  "  I  am  Alexander  king  of  Ma- 
**  cedon,  who,  for  the  fricndfliip  I  bear  you,  have 
•'  expofed  myfelf  to  the  grcateft  dangers,  to  pre- 
**  vent  your  fighting  under  the  difadvantage  of 
*^  a  furprize.     For  Mardonius  will  give  you  battle 
•*  to  morrow;  not  that  he  is  induced  to  it  by  any 
**  well-grounded  hope  or  profpc6t  of  fuccefs,  but 
**  by  the  fcarcity  of  provifions;  for  the  foothfay- 
**  ers  by  their  ominous  facrifices  and  ill4x>ding  ora- 
"  cles  endeavour  to  divert  him  from  it:  but  necef- 
**  fity  forces  him  either  to  hazard  a  battle,  or  to  fit 
**  ftill  and  fee  his  whole  army  perifli  through  want.** 
Alexander,  having  thus  opened  himfelf  to  Ariftides, 
dcfired  him  to  take  notice  and  avail  himfclf  of  the 
intelligence,   but   not  to  communicate  it  to  any  * 
pther  perfon  ;  Ariftides  however  thought  it  wrong  to 
^nceal  it  from  Paufanias,  who  was  commander  ii^ 

chief: 

.  *  According  to  Herodotus,  Alexander  had  excepted  Paa- 
fanias  out  of  this  charge  of  fecrecy ;  and  this  is  inoft  probable, 
becauf«  Faafanias  was  coromaBder  in  chief. 
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chief:  but  he  promifed,  not  to  mention  the  thing 
to  any  one  beudes,  until  after  the  battle ;  and  af- 
fured  him  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  the  Greeks 
proved  vi6toriou3  the  whola  army  fhould  be  ac^ 
quainted  with  thia  kindnefs  and  glorious  daring  of 
Alexander. 

The  king  of  Macedon,  having  diipatched  this 
affair,  returned,  and  Ariftides  went  immediately 
to  the  tent  of  Paufanias,  and  laid  the  whole  be- 
fore him ;  whereupon  the  other  officers  were  lent 
for,  and  ordered  to  put  the  troops  under  arms,  and 
have  them  ready  for  battle.  At  the  fame  time, 
according  to  Herodotus,  Paufanias  informed  Arifti- 
des of  his  defign  to  alter  the  dilpofirion  of  the  army, 
by  removing  the  Athenians  from  the  left  wing  to  the 
tight,  and  fetting  them  to  oppofe  the  Periians;  againft 
whom  they  would  a£t  with  the  more  bravery,  bccaufc 
they  had  made  proof  of  their  manner  of  fighting,  and 
with  greater  affurance  of  fuccefs,  becauie  they  had 
ftlready  fucceeded«  As  for  the  left  wing,  which 
would  have  to  do  with  thofe  Greeks  that  had  em- 
braced the  Median  intereft,  he  intended  to  conunand 
there  himfelf  f.  The  other  A|:henian  officers  thought 
Paufanias  carried  it  with  a  partial  and  high  hand^  in 
moving  them  up  and  down,  like  fb  many  bihis^  at 
bis  pleafure,  to  face  the  boldeft  of  the  enemy's  onoops, 
while  he  l^t  the  reft  of  the  confederates  in  their 
pofts.  But  Ariftides  told  them,  they  were  under  a 
great  miftake.  *'  You  contended,**  iaki  he,  "  a  few 
f ^  days  ago  with  the  T^eta;  for  the  command  of 
^^  the  left  wing,  find  valued  yourselves  up6n  the 
^^  preference ;  and  now  when  the  Spartans  volun- 
•^  tarily  offer  you  the  right  wing,  which  is  in  effed 
^^  giving  up  to  you  the  command  of  the  whole  army, 
^<  you  are  neither  pleafed  with  the  honour,  nor  fen^ 
^<  lible  of  th0  advantage  pf  not  being  obliged  to  fight 

**  againfl 

t  H«fodottts  ^ays  the  eohtraryt  namely,  that  all  the  Athe- 
nian ofiucers  were  ambitioas  of  that  poft«  but  did  not  thiak 
proper  to  propofe  it,  for  fear  of  difobliginj  the  Spartans. 
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"  agamft  your  countrymen  and  thofe  wha  have 
*^  the  famcf  origin  with  you,  but  againd:  Batrbaf i^nS 
'*  TOtJr  natural  enemies,'^ 

T hcfe  worcjs  had  fugh  an  cfFc^  upon  the  Atfie- 
nians,  that  they  feadily  agi^ed  to  change  pofts  with 
the  Spartans,  and  nothing  was  heard  among  the^ 
but  mutual  eichortations  to  aft  with  bravery.  They 
obfcrved^  '*  That  the  enemy  brought  neither  bcttey 
•*  arms  nor  bolder  hearts  than  they  had  at  Marathon, 
♦*  but  came  with  the  fame  bows,  the  fame  embroider-. 
^  cd  vefts  and  profufion  of  gold,  the  fame  cffcrtii- 
-**  natc  bocfies,  and  the  fame  unmp.nly  fouls.  Foi 
♦*  gur  part,'*  continued  they,  **  we  have  the  fam<r 
♦*  weapons  and  ftrength  of  body,  together  with 
«*  additional  fpirits  from  out  viftories  ;  and  we  do' 
"  not,  like  them,  fight  for  a  traft  of  land  or  a 
**  fingle  city,  but  for  the  trophies  of  Marathon  a:n4 
*•  Sa&mis,  that  the  people  of  Athens,  and  not 
♦•  Miltiades  and  fortune,  may  have  the  glory  of 
^  them-'* 

While  they  were  thus  encouraging  each  other,! 
they  haftened  to  then*  new  poft.  But  the  Thebant 
being  informed  of  it  by  dcferters,  fent  and  acquaints 
ed  Mardonius  -,  who,  either  out  of  fear  of  the 
Athenians,  or  from  an  ambition  to  try  his  ftrength 
with  the  vLaceddimonians,  immediately  q^oved  thft 
perfians  to  his  right  wing,  and  the  Greeks  that  werd 
of  his  party,  to  the  left,  oppofite  to  the  Athcnian<i 
This  change  in  the  difpofition  of  the  enemy's  army 
being  known,  Paufanias  made  another  movement 
and  paflfcd  to  the  right;  which  Mardonius  per-* 
driving,  returned  to  the  left,  and  fo  ftifl  faced  tha 
X^aceda^monianst  Thu$  the  day  paiT^d  without  any 
aftion  at  alL  In  the  evening  the  Grecians  held  a^ 
council  of  war,  in  which  they  determined  to  decampi 
and  take  pofleflion  of  a  place  more  commodious  for 
water,  becaufe  the  fprings  of  their  prcfent  camp 
vt^re  difturbed  and  fpoUt  by  the  t^mf^  horfe. 
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§  When  night  was  come,  and  the  officers  bci^rt 
to  march  at  the  head  of  their  troops  to  the  place 
marked  out  for  a  new  camp,  the  foldiers  followed 
unwillingly,  and  could  not  without  great  difficulqr 
be  kept  together;  for  they  were  no  fooneroutof 
their  firft  entrenchments,  than  many  of  them  made 
off  to  the  city  of  Plataeas,  and  either  difperiing 
there,  or  pitching  their  tents  without  any  regard 
to  difcipline,  were  in  the  utmoO:  confiifion.  It 
happened  that  the  Lacedaemonians  alone  were  left 
behind,  though  againft  their  will.  For  Amompha- 
retus,  an  intrepid  man,  who  had  long  been 
eager  to  engage,  and  uneafy  to  fee  the  battle  fo 
often  put  off  and  delayed,  plainly  called  this  de- 
campment a  difgraceful  flight,  and  declared,  "  he 
*'  would  not  quit  his  poll,  but  remain  there  with 
'^  his  troops,  and  Hand  it  out  againft  Mardonius." 
And  when  Paufanias  reprefented  to  him,  that  this 
meafure  was  taken  in  purfuance  of  the  counfel  and 
determination  of  the  confederates,  he  took  up  a 
large  (tone  with  both  his  hands,  and  throwing  it  at 
Paufanias's  feet,  faid,  "  This  is  my  ballot  for  a 
•*  battle ;  and  I  defpife  the  timid  counfels  and  rc- 
"  folves  of  others/*  Paufanias  was  at  a  lofe  what 
to  do,  but  at  laft  fent  to  the  Athenians  who  by  this 
time  were  advancing,  and  defired  them  to  halt  a 
little,  that  they  might  all  proceed  in  a  body  :  at  the 
the  fame  time  he  marched  with  the  reft  of  the  troops 
towards  Platsas,  hoping  by  that  means  to  drair 
Amompharetus  after  him. 

By  this  time  it  was  day,  and  Marc^nius,  t  who 

was  not  ignorant  that  the  Greeks  had  quitted  their 

camp, 

• 

§  On  this  occafion  Mardonius  did  not  fail  to  inAilt  Aita- 

bazttSy  reproaching  him  with  his  cowardly  prnd«nce»  and  the 

falfe  notion  he  had  conceived  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  as 

he  pretended,  never  fled  before  the  enemy. 

t  Having  pafled  the  Afopns,  he  came  up  with  the  Lacede- 
monians and  Xegetae,  who  were  feparated  from  the  body 
of  the  army,  to  the  nnaber  of  fifty-three  thoufand,  Paa- 

fanras* 
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camp,  put  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  and  bore 
down  upon  the  Spartans-,  the  Barbarians  fetting up 
fuch  fhouts,  and  clanking  their  arms  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  if  they  expefted  to  have  only  the  plundering 
of  ^gitives,  and  not  a  battle.  And  indeed  it  was 
like  to  have  been  fo.  For  though  Paufanias,  upon 
feeing  this  motion  of  Mardonius,  Hopped,  and 
ordered  every  one  to  his  poll,  yet  either  confufed 
with  his  rcfcntment  againft  Amompharetus,  or  with 
the  fudden  attack  of  the  Perfians,  he  forgot  to  give 
his  troops  the  word :  and  for  that  reafon  they  neither 
engaged  readily,  nor  in  a  body,  but  continued 
fcattered  in  fmall  Parties,  even  after  the  fight  was 
begun. 

Paufanias  in  the  mean  time  offered  facrifice;  but 
feeing  no  auipicious  tokens,  he  commanded  the 
Lacedemonians  to  lay  down  their  Ihields  *at  their 
feet,  and  to  ftand  ftill,  and  attend  his  orders,  with- 
out oppofing  the  enemy.  After  this  he  offered 
other  facrifices,  the  Perfian  cavalry  ftill  advancing. 
They  were  now  withm  Ijow-fhot,  and  fome  of  the 
Spartans  were  wounded:  among  whom  was  Cal- 
licrates,  a  man  that  for  fize  and  beauty  exceeded  the 
whole  army.  This  brave  foldier  being  (hot  with  an 
arrow,  and  ready  to  expire,  faid,  '^  He  did  not 
*•  lament  his  death,  becaufe  he  came  out  refolved 
**  to  fhed  his  blood  for  Greece;  but  he  was  forry  to  ' 
**  die  without  having  once  drawn  his  fword  againit 
**  the  enemy .•• 

Ff  2  If 

fimias,  finding  himfelf  thos  attacked  by  the  wbole  Periian 
nrmjf  difpatched  a  meffenger  to  acquaint  the  Atheoians, 
who  had  taken  another  route,  with  the  daoeer  he  was  in. 
The  Athenians  immediately  pat  themfelves  on  their  march  to 
faccoar  iheir  diftrefle4  allies;  but  were  attacked,  aVid,  to 
their  great  regret,  prevented  by  thofe  Greeks  who  Tided  with 
the  Perfians.  The  battle  being  thus  fought  in  two  different 
pbces,  the  SparUiis  were  the  firft  who  broke  into  the 
centre  of  the  Perfian  army,  and,  after  a  moft  obftinate  re- 
fiftance,  pat  them  to  flight. 
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If  the  terror  of  thi^  fituation  w;^  great^  (he  ftpadi* 
lipk  and  patiei^cc  of  the  Sparuns  wa,s  wonderful; 
for  they  made  no  defence  sjigainft  the  enemy's  charge, 
but  waiting  the  time  o£  h^^ven  and  (b^ir  geoer^U 
fuSered  themieliY^s  (o  tie  wovi(i4?4  ^nd  (j^ui  in  tbeMT 
ranks, 

Som$  fay,  that,  as  P^i^ani^  was  facrificing  and 
praying  af:  a  lit^e  diilance  frotfi  the  lines,  certain 
Lydians  coming  fuddeiily  \ipoQ  him^  *  feized  and 
(battered  the  facrr^d  utenfiis,  and  th^  Pauianias  ac^l 
thofe  about  birpi  having  no  weapons,  drove  them 
away  with  rods,  apd  fco\|rges,  ^n^  they  willhaiV^ 
it^  to  be  in  ioikation  of  this  alTault  of  fbe  Lydians^ 
that  they  celebrate  a  feftival  at  Sparta  now,  in  whicl\ 
boys  are  fcourged  round  the  s^ic,  and  wliich  COiv 
^eludes  with  a  march  called  t^e  J^Hfn  v^nlh 

PaufaniaSx  extremely  gifted  ^t  the^  ckcyq^- 
ftances,  while  the  prieft  o^red  ^q-ifiqi^  up(M(^  facn- 
fice,  turning  towards  the  temple^  of  Junq,  and  with 
tears  trickling  from  his  eyes  2^4  up-lifped  I^a^s^ 
prayed  to  that  gpddkfs  th^  pro^^i^^.  of  Citlj^ero^^ 
and  to  the  otfv^r  tutelar  ^Afiim^  of  the  Pla,casans» 
^'-  That  if  th{^  fates  had  j\ot  deci^eed  that  the  Qreci- 
^^  ^ns  (ho.uld  conquer,  they  n^ight  at  leai^  be  per^ 
**•  mitted  to  ftU  theiT  liyes  dev^  and  ifcejsY  t\m  ei^^qty 
^^  by  their  deeds,  tha(  they  h^id  bi;ave  men-  aivjb  cpt** 
^'  perienced  foldicM  tp^  dea|  with.*' 

The  very  moippnt  that  Paufeniap  woa  uttering 
this  prayer,  the  |:okens  fp  much  defired  appear^  in 
the  vif^im,  and  the  diviners^  announced  him.  vic- 
tory. Orders  were  immediately  given  the  whole 
^my  to  come  toadion,  and  the  Spartan  phalanx  dl 
at  once  ha^  the  appearance  of  fome  fierce  animal, 
crcfting  his  briftlcs,  and  preparing  tq  exert  hi$ 
ftrengtb.  The  Barbarians  thea  faw  dearly  that  tbe¥ 
had  tq  ^0  with  m^n  whq  wer^^  r^ady  %q  fpiU  the  la^ 

drop 

ivoiat  may   be  rendered  either  thifacriHu  or  tbefacerd  vt(M' 
wc  k^y%  vc^i^  choice  9f  |hc  latjf r, 
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drop  of  iheir  Wood;  and  therefore  cov^eringthem- 
felves  with  their  targets,  (hot  their  arrows  againft 
the  Lacedsemonians.  The  Lacedemonians  mov- 
ing  forward  in  a  clofe  compaft  body,  fell  upon  the 
Perfians,  tod  forcing  th^lr  target*  from  them*  direc- 
ted their  pikes  a^ainft  their  faces  and  breads,  ^nd 
brt>ught  many  ot  them  to  the  ground.  Howevef^ 
when  thtJy  were  do#h)  they  continded  to  give  proofs 
of  their  ftrength  and  courage}  for  they  laid  hold 
on  the  pikes  with  their  naked  hands  tod  broke  them ; 
and  then  fpringing  up  betook  themfelves  to  their 
fwords  and  battle-axes^  and  wrefting  away  their 
Enemies  fhields  and  grappling  cldfe  with  them,  made 
a  hing  and  obftinate  refiftance. 

The  Atbeni^ms  all  this  while  ddod  (till,  exp^Aing 
the  Lacedsemonians }  but  when  the  ndife  of  the 
battle  reached  them,  and  an  officer  as  We  are  told 
difpatched  by  Paiifanias  gave  them  account  that  the 
engagement  was  begiln,  they  haftehed  to  his  aflift- 
ance:  and  as  they  were  crofliftg  the  plain  towards 
thd  place  whefe  the  noife  was  heard,  the  Greeks 
who  fided  with  the  enemy,  puflied  againfl:  them. 
As  foofi  as  Arifikks  faw  them,  he  advanced  a  boti- 
fklerabte  way  before  his  troops^  and  calling  out  to 
them  with  all  his  force,  conjured  them  by  the  gods 
.of  Greece,  "  to  renounce  this  impious  war,  and  not 
"  oppofe  the  Athenians  who  were  running  to  the 
**  fuccour  of  thofe  that  were  now  the  firft  to  hazard 
••  their  lives  for  the  fafety  of  Greece."  But  Anding 
thdt,  iriftead  of  hearkening  to  him,  they  approached 
in  a  hoftile  manner,  he  quitted  his  defign  of  going 
to  affift  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  joined  battle  with 
thcfc  Greeks,  who  were  about  five  thouland  in 
number.  But  the  greateft  part  foon  gave  way  and 
Retreated,  efpccially  when  they  heard  that  the  Bar-* 
bai'ians  were  put  to  flighti  The  Iharpeft  part  of 
this  a&ion  is  faid  to  have  been  with  the  Thebans  -, 
among  whom  the  firil  in  quality  and  power,  having 
embraced  the  Median  intereft,  by  their  authority 
F  f  3  carried 
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carried  out  the  common  people  againft  their  indi- 
nation. 

The  battle  thus  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Lace- 
daemonians firft  broke  and  routed  the  Perfians;  and 
*  Mardonius  himfelf  was  flain  by  a  Spartan  named  I 
Arimneftus,  who  broke  his  IkuU  with  a  ftone,.  as 
,  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  had  foretold  him.  For 
Mardonius  had  fent  a  Lydian  to  confult  his  oracle, 
and  at  the  lame  time  a  Carian  to  the  {  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius.  The  prieft  of  Trophonius  anfwered  the 
Carian  in  his  own  language :  but  the  Lydian,  as  he 
flcpt  in  the  temple  of -f-  Amphiaraus,  thought  he  law 
a  minifterof  the  god  approach  him,  who  command- 
ed him  to  be  gone,  and,  upon  his  refufa],  threw  a 
great  (tone  at  his  head,  fo  that  he  believed  himfelf 
killed  by  the  blow.  Such  is  the  account  we  have 
of  that  affair. 

The  Barbarians,  flying  Wfore  the  Spartans,  were 
purfued  to  their  camp  which  they  liad  fortified  with 
wooden  walls.  And  foon  after,  the  Athenians 
routed  the  Thebans,  killing  three  hundred  perlbns 
of  the  firft  diftinftion  on  the  fpot.  Juft  as  the  The- 
bans began  to  give  way,  news  was  brought  that  the 
Barbarians  were  (hut  up  and  befieged  in  their  wooden 
fortification;  the  Athenians,  therefore,  fufiering 
the  Greeks  to  efcape,  haftened  toafliftin  the  fi^e; 
and  finding  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  unfkilled  in 
the  ftorming  of  walls,  made  but  a  flowprogrefs  they 

at- 

*  Mardoniaty  moanted  on  a  white  horfe,  fignalized  him- 
felf greatly,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  thoufand  chofen  men, 
killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy ;  but  when  he  feU,  the 
whole  Perfian  army  was  eafily  routed. 

II  In  fome  copies  he  is  called  Diamneftus.  Arimneftas  was 
genera]  of  the  Platacans. 

t  The  Cave  of  Trophonius  was  near  the  city  of  Labadia  in 
Boeotia,  above  Delphi.  Mardonius  had  fent  to  confult,  not 
only  this  oracle,  but  almofl  all  the  other  oracles  in  the  country, 
fo  reftlefs  and  uneafy  was  he  about  the  event  of  the  war. 

t  Amphiaraus,  in  his  life-time*  had  been  a  great  interpreccr 
of  dreams,  and  therefore,  after  his  death,  gave  his  oracles 
by  dreams :  for  which  purpofe  thofe  that  coniultcd  him,  fkpt 
in  his  temple,  on  the  flun  of  a  ram,  which  they  had  ftcrificcd 
to  him. 
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attacked  and  took  the  *  camp,  with  prodigious 
flauglner  of  the  enemy.  For  it  is  faid  that  of  three 
hundred  thoufand  men,  only  forty  thoufand  efcaped 
with  f  Artabazus :  whereas  of  thofe  that  fought  in 
the  caufe  of  Greece,  no  more  were  (lain  than  one 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  fixty ;  among  whom 
were  fifty-two  Athenians,  all  according  to  Clidemus 
of  the  tribe  of  Aiantis,  which  greatly  diftinguilhed 
itfelf  in  that  afbion.  And  therefore,  by  order  of 
the  delphic  oracle,  the  Aiantidae  offered  a  yearly 
iacrifice  of  thankfgiving  for  the  viftory  to  the 
nymphs  Spbragitides^  having  the  cxp:;nce  defrayed 
out  of  the  treafury.  The  Lacedaemonians  loft  ninety- 
one,  and  the  Tegetae  fixteen.  '  But  it  is  furprifing, 
that  X  Herodotus  fliould  fay,  that  thcfc  were  the 
only  Greeks  that  engaged  the  Barbarians,  and  that 
no  odicr  were  concerned  in  the  adion.  For  both  the 
number  of  the  flain  and  the  monuments*  ihew,  that 
it  was  the  common  atchievement  of  the  confederates : 
and  the  altar  ere&ed  on  that  occafion  would  not  have 
had  the  following  infcription,  if  only  three  ftates  had 
engaged,  and  the  reft  had  fate  ftill  -, 

The  Greeks^  their  country  freed^  the  Perfians  Jlain^ 
Have  reared  this  altar  on  the  j^lorious  fields 
To  freedom* s  patron^  Jove 

Ff4  This, 

^  The  fpoil  was  immenfe*  coDfiHinfir  of  vaft  funis  of  money* 
of  gold  and  iilver  caps,  vefTels,  tables,  oracelets,  rich  beds,  and 
all  forts  of  furniture.  They  gave  the  tenth  of  all  toPaufanias. 
t  Artabazus,  who,  from  Mardonins's  imprudent  condodt, 
had  but  too  well  forefeen  the  misfortune  that  befel  him,  after 
having  diftingnifhed  himfelf  la  the  engagement,  made  a  timely 
retreat  with  the  forty  thoufand  men  he  commanded,  arrived 
fafe  at  Byzantium,  and  from  thence  pafled  over  into  Aiia, 
fiefide  thefe,  only  three  thoafao'd  men  efcaped. 

Hbrodot.  1.  ix.  c.  51—69. 
X  Dacier  has  (hewn  very  clearly,  that  Plutarch  mifunder- 
ilood  an  cxpreffion  in  the  70^  ch.  of  the  1 1^  book  of  Herodotus ; 
and  that  this  miilake  of  his  own,  led  him  to  impute  one  to  that 
hi  dorian.  The  expreilioa  is,  o^m  ^f»  A,n  tx**  ««no«^/*^Mi^dA»» 
which  Plutarch  muft  have  fuppofed  to  mean,  I  cannot  hearnmi^ 
fie/sfor  awf  other  of  the  Greeks ;  whereas  the  real  meaning  is^  ^ 
'which  I  camwtgi've  a  better  f  roof 
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This  battle  was  fought  on  the  fourth  ofBoedromkH 
*  Septemher  according  to  the  Athenian  way  of  reckon- 
ing ;  but,  according  to  the  Boeotian  computation, 
oh  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  month  Panemus.  And 
on  that  day  there  is  ftiil  a  general  aflembly  of  die 
Greeks  at  Plata^e,  and  the  Platasans  facrifice  to 
Jupiter  tbff  deliverer j  .for  the  viftory.  Nor  is  this 
diffisrence  of  days  in  the  Grecian  months  to  be 
wondered  at,  fince  even  noyr,  when  the  fcieoce  of 
iftronomy  is  fo  much  improved^  the  months  begin 
Und  end  diflerently  in  different  places. 

This  viftory  went    near   to   be    the    ruin   of 

Greece.     For  the  Athenians,  unwilling  to  allow  the 

Spartans  the  honour  of  the  day,  or  toconfentthat 

they  (hould  ereft  the  trophy^  would  have  referred  it 

to  the  decifion  of  the  fword,    had  not  Ariftidei 

taken  great  pains  to  explain  the  matter  and  pacify 

the    other  generals,     particularly    Leocrates   and 

Myronides;  perfuading  them  to   leave  it  to  the 

judgement  of  the  Greeks,     A  council  Was   called 

accordingly,  in  which  Theogiton  gave  it  as  his  opi* 

nion,  *'  That  thofe  two  ftates  fhould  give  up  the 

**  palm  to  a  third,  if  they  defired  to  prevent  a  civil 

**  war.**    Then  Cleocritus  the  Corinthian  rofe  up, 

And  it  was  expefted  he  would  fet  forth  the  pretenfi- 

ons  of  Corinth   to  the  prize  of  valour,  as  the  city 

next  in  dignity  to  Sparta  and  Athens;  but  they  were 

{noil  agreeably  furprifed  when  they  found  that  be 

fpoke 

*  Dacier  has  it  O^eAer  in  his  tranflation,  but  he  joftly  ohfenrci 
in  a  note,  chat  an  Athenian  month  does  not  anfwer  exadlyto 
bne  of  ours»  but  to  part  of  one  and  j^art  of  another ;  Boedj^emuM^ 
for  inftance^  begins  about  the  fifteenth  of  September,  and  eads 
about  the  fifteenth  of  OAober.  So  that  the  battle  of  Plataa 
hiufl  according  to  our  compatation  have  been  on  the  nineteenth 
bf  September  at  leaftf  that  is  as  near  a^  we  can  fix  it.  Nc»r 
does  Plutarch  feem  to  have  been  fure;  for,  in  the  life  of  Camil- 
)us,  hefayr,  this  battle  Was  fought  on  the  third  of  Boedromioo. 
.  But  we  rather  think  fomc  error  has  crept  into  the  text,  fioce 
being  a  Boeotian  himfelf,  he  could  not  be  ignorant  what  day 
the  fcAival  of  that  victory  war  hcld« 
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fpo\ut  in  bchdf  of  the  Plataeans,  and  propofcd, 
**  That,  all  difputes  laid  afide,  the  palm  (hould  b« 
"  adjudged  to  them,  fincc  neither  of  the  contend* 
**  ing  parties  could  be  jealous  of  them,"  Ariftide3 
Was  the  firft  to  give  up  the  point  for  the  Athenians, 
and  then  Paufanias  did  the  fame  for  the  Lace4a^- 
monians  *. 

The  confederates  thus  reconciled,  eighty,  talents 
Were  fet  apart  for  the  Plataeans,  with  which  they 
built  a  temple,  and  erefted  a  ftatue  to  Minerva  j 
^dor^ing  the  temple  with  paintings,  which  to  this 
day  retain  their  original  beauty  and  luilre.    Both 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  ereded  trophies 
feparately :   and  fending  to  confult  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  about  the  facrifice  they  wefe  to  offer,  they 
were  direfted  by  Apollo,  "  to  build  an  altar  tQ 
*'  Jupiter  the  deliverer^  but  not  to  offer  any  facrifice 
**  upon  it  till  they  had  cxtinguifhed  all  the  fire  in 
*'  the  country,  (becaufe  it  had  been  polluted  by  the 
*'  Barbarians,)  and  fupplicd  themfelves  with  pure 
"  fire  from  the  common  altar  at  Delphi/'    Hgre^ 
upon  the  Grecian  generals  went  all  over  the  ttrtantry, 
and  caufed  the  fires  to  be  put  out  ^  and  Euchidas  a 
Platasan,  undertaking  to  fetch  fire,  with  all  imagins^ 
ble  fpeed,from  the  altar  of  the  god,  went  to  Delphi, 
fprinkled  and  purified  himfelf  there  with  water,  put 
a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  took  fire  from  the  al- 
tar, and  then  haftcned  back  to  Plataeae,  where  he 
arrived  before  fun-fct,  thus  performing  a  journey  of 
a  thoufand  furlongs  in  one  day.   But  having  faluted 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  delivered  the  fire,  he  fell 
down  on   the  foot,  and  prefently  eicpireA     The 
Plataeans  carried  him  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  fut- 

named 

*  As  to  indlvidaals^  when  they  came  to  determine  which 
had  behared  with  moft  courage,  they  all  gave  judgment  in  in- 
tnoar  of  AriAodemns»  who  was  the  only  one  that  had  fav^d 
himfelf  at  Thermopyls,  and  now  wiped  oX  thf  blemiib  of  fail 
former  conduft  by  a  glorioas  death* 
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namcJ  Eucleia,  and  buried  him  there,  putdng  th» 
ihort  infcription  on  his  tomb, 

Here  lies  Euchidas,  who  went  to  l^elpln^  and  re* 
turned  the  fame  day. 

As  for  Eucleiay  the  generality  believe  her  to  be 
Diana,  and  call  her  by  that  name  *,  but  fome  fay» 
Ihe  was  daughter  to  Hercules,  and  Myrto  the 
daughter  of  Menoeceus,  and  fitter  of  Patroclus ; 
and  that  dying  a  virgin,  (he  had  divine  honours  paid 
her  by  the  Boeotians  and  Locrians.  For  in  the 
market-place  of  every  city  of  theirs,  (he  has  a  ttatuc, 
and  an  altar  where  peribns  of  both  fexes  that  are 
betrothed  offer  facrifice  before  marriage. 

In  the  firft  general  aflembly  of  the  Greeks  after 
this  vidtory,  Ariftides  propofed  a  decree,  **  that 
•*  deputies  from  all  the  ftates  of  Greece  fhould  meet 
**  annually  at  Platteas,  to  facrifice  to  Jupiter  the 
**  deliverer^  and  that  every  fifth  year  they  (hould 
**  celebrate  the  games  of  liberty :  that  a  general  levy 
^*  fhould  be  made  through  Greece  of  ten  thoufand 
•*  foot,  a  thoufand  horfe,  and  an  hundred  (hips,  for 
"  the  war  againft  the  Barbarians ;  and  that  the 
*'  Platacans  (hould  be  exempt,  being  fet  apart  for 
**  the  fervice  of  the  god,  to  propitiate  him  in  bc- 
*'  half  of  Greece,  and  confequcntly  their  perfons 
<*  to  be  efteemed  facred.** 

Thefe  articles  paffing  into  a  law^  the  Platsans 
undertook  to  celebrate  the  anniverfary  of  thofe  that 
were  (lain  and  buried  in  that  place,  and  they  con- 
tinue it  to  this  day.  The  ceremony  is  as  follows. 
On  the  fixteenth  day  of  MaimaHitrion^  Novembefy 
which  with  the  Boeotians  is  the  month  jllalcomeniuSj 
the  proceflion  begins  at  break  of  day,  preceded  by 
a  trumpet  which  founds  the  fignal  of  battle.  Then 
follow  feveral  chariots  full  of  garlands  and  branches 
of  myrtle ;  and  next  to  the  chariots  is  led  a  black 
bull.  Then  come  fome  young  men  that  are  free- 
born. 


u 
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born,  carrying  veflels  full  of  wine  and  milk,  for  the 
libations,  and  cruets  of  oil  and  perfumed  eflences ; 
no  flave  being  allowed  to  have  any  fhare  in  this  ce- 
remony, facred  to  the  memory  of  men  that  died  for 
liberty.  The  proceffion  clofes  with  the  Archon  of 
Platxs,  who  at  other  times  is  not  allowed  either  to 
touch  iron,  or  to  wear  any  garment  but  a  white 
"f  one ;  but,  that  day,  he  is  cloathed  with  a  purple 

robe,  and  girt  with  a  fword  -,  and  carrying  in  nis 
hand  a  water-pot  taken  out  of  the  public  hall,  he 
walks  through  the  midft  of  the  city  to  the  tombs. 
Then  he  takes  water  in  the  pot  out  of  a  fountain, 
and  with  his  own  hands,  wafhes  the  *  little  pillars 
of  the  monuments,  and  rub  them  with  ef&nces. 
After  this  he  kills  the  bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood  % 
and  having  made  his  fupplication  to  the  -f  terreftrial 
Jupiter  and  Mercury,  he  invites  thofe  brave  men 
who  fell  in  the  caufe  of  Greece,  to  the  funeral  ban- 
quet, and  the  j;  fteams  of  blood.  Laft  of  all,  he 
fills  a  bowl  with  wine,  and  pouring  it  out,  he 
fays,  **  I  prefent  this  bowl  to  the  men  who  died  for 
*'  the  liberty  of  Greece.'*  Such  is  the  ceremony 
iHU  obferved  by  the  Plataeans. 

When  the  Athenians  were  returned  home,  Arif- 
tides  obferving  that  they  ufed  their  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  make  the  government  entirely  democra- 
tical,  conlidered  on  one  fide,  that  the  people  de- 

fcrved 

*  It  appears  from  an  epigram  of  Callimachusy  that  it  was 
coftomary  to  place  lictle  pillars  upon  the  monuments,  which 
the  friends  of  the  deceafed  pemimed  with  eflences,  and 
crowned  with  flowers. 

t  The  terreftrial  Jupiter  is  Fluto»  who,  as  well  as  the  ce- 
leflial,  had  his  Mercury,  or  elfe  borrowed  the  meflenger  of  the' 
Mds  of  his  brother.  To  be  fnre»  there  mi^ht  be  as  well  two 
Mercuries,  as  two  Jupiters  s  but  the  conducting  of  fouls  to  the 
fliadet  below,  is  reckoned  part  of  the  oflice  of  that  Mercury, 
who  waits  upon  the  Jupiter  of  the  ikies, 

X  In  Bryan's  text  it  is  «»^itifpiay,  but  an  ancient  mannfcript 
has  it  atftoieci/fiAf,  which  is  underflood  to  be  the  fame  as  eiipM* 
*MM* ;  the  ghofls  beiiig'fuppofed  t9  be  fatisJUd  'with  the  fleams 
or  blood. 
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ferved  &hm  attention  and  rd^ft,  on  account  o^ 
their  getllant  behaviour,  and  on  the  other,  that  beii^ 
elated  with  their  viftories^  it  would  be  difficult  to 
force  them  lo  depart  from  their  purpofe;  and 
therefore  he  caufed  a  decree  to  be  made,  tiiat  all 
the  citizend  (hould  have  a  fhare  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  that  the  jircbons  fhoold  be  chofen  oat 
of  the  whole  body  of  them. 

Themiftocles  having  one  day  declared  to  the  ge« 
neral  aflembiy,  that  he  had  thought  of  an  §  et- 
pedient  which  was  very  falutary  to  Athens^  but 
ought  to  be  kept  fecret5  he  was  otder^  to  com- 
municate it  to  Ariltides  only,  and  abide  by  his 
judgment  of  it«  Accordingly  he  told  him,  his 
proje£t  wa$,  tx>  bum  the  Whole  fleet  of  the  con- 
federates i  by  which  means  the  Athenians  would  be 
raifed  to  the  fovereignty  of  all  Greece.  Ariftides 
then  returned  to  the  afTembly,  and  acquainted  the 
Athenians,  *^  that  nothing  could  be  more  advanta^* 
••  ttcous  than  the  projeft  of  Themiftocks,  nor  any 
••  thing  more  unjuft,"  And  upon  his  report  of  the 
matter,  they  commanded  Thcmiftoclcs  lo  give  over 
all  thoughts  of  it.  Soch  regard  had  that  people  for 
juftice,  and  (o  much  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  Ariftides. 

Some  time  D  after  tfiis,  he  was  joined  in  commU*- 
lion  with  Cimcm,  and  fent  againft  the  Barbarians ; 
where  obferving  that  Paufanias  and  the  other  Spar- 
tan generals,  behaved  with  exceffive  haughtinclsj 
he  chofe  a  quite  different  manner  •,  fhewing  much 
mildnefs  and  condcfcenfion  in  his  whole  converfation 
and  addrefs,  and  prevailing  with  Cimon  to  behave 
with  equal  goodnefs  and  affability  to  the  whole 
league.  Thus  he  infenflbly  drew  the  chief  com- 
mand from  the  Lacedsemonians,  not  by  force  of 
armd,  horles,  or  ihips,  but  by  his  gentle  and  ob- 
liging 

§  This  was  before  the  battle  of  flatsxf,  at  the  time  wh#Q 
jCcrxes  was  pQC  to  flight,  and  dri^ea  back  into  Afia. 
II  Eight  years  after* 
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li^ng  deportment.  For  the  juftice  of  Ariftidest 
and  the  candor  q£  Cimon»  bavii^  nude  the  Athe- 
mans  very  agreeable  to  the  ccq^derates^  their  re# 
nrd  was  increaied  by  the  contra^  they  iound  m 
Paufanias's  avarice  and  ieverity  of  manperii.  For  ha 
xiever  Ipoke  to  the  ofiicera  of  the  ajlies,  but  with 
fiurpoefs  and  anger,  and  he  ordered  ma^  of  thetf 
oien  to  be  fiog^,  or  to  ftand  all  day  with  ai>  iroat 
anchor  on  their  fliouldcirs»  He  wouhl  not  hSof 
any  of  theai  to  provide  thenofelyes  with  forage,  or 
iftraw  to  lie  on,  or  to  go  p  the  fpiings^  for  water^  faor 
^re  the  Spartans  were  l^iplied,  but  placed  his  fer^* 
vants  there  with  rods^  ta  drive  away  thofe  tlut 
fliould  atteo^pt  it*  And  when  Ajriftides  was  going; 
tP  remoDftrate  with  him  upoi^  it,  he  knk  hh  hrours^ 
wd  teUing  him,  *^  He  w^s  not  at  lei&re,*^  refufed 
to  hear  h^n^ 

FroHt  that  time  (be  i^arcapcalns  and  land^officeis 
of  the  Greel^Ls,  particularly  thofe  of  Chios,  Samqt 
and  Leibo&»  prefl^d  Arii3;tdes  to  take  upon  him  tbtt 
conunaod  ^  the  confederate,  forces,  and  to  recetvo 
(hem  into  his  prote£tion,  fince  they  had  lopg  defire4 
to  be  delivered  from  the  Spartaii  yokf  >  anid  to  a^ 
under  the  orders  of  the  Athenbns,  He  a«fiinered» 
**  That  hfi  faw  the  nccefliiy  and  juftjcc  of  what  they^ 
^  propofed,  but  that  the  pr<^oial  ought  firft  to  fa«: 
^^  confirmed  by  fome  suSt^  which  would  make  it  im« 
*•  poffijble  for  the  troops  to  depart  frpm  their  refow 
H  luuon."  Hereupon,  UUades  of  Samo%  am( 
Antagoras  of  Chios,  conipiring  together,  wesv 
boklly  and  attacked  Paufanias's  galley  at  the  head 
pf  the  fieet.  Paufanias  upop  this  infolence,  cried 
out  in  a  menacing  tone,  ^  He  would  iboa  fhew 
*^  thofe  fdlows,  tl^y  h^  not  oftred  this  infult  tO' 
^^  his  flup,  but  to  their  own  countries/*  But  th^ 
told  him,  ^*  The  beft  thing  he  could  do  was  to  re«- 
^^  tire,  and  thank  fortune  for  fighting  for  hini 
^  at  Plata^e  i  for  th»t  nothipg  but  the  tpgard  they 
^  ' •♦  h»d 
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••  had  for  that  great  aftion,  reftraincd  the  Greeks 
••  from  wreaking  their  juft  vengeance  on  him/*  The 
conclufion  was,  thtit  they  quitted  the  Spartan  ban- 
nersy  and  ranged  themfelves  under  thofe  of  the 
Athenians. 

On  this  occafion  the  magnanimity  of  the  Spartan 
people  appeared  with  great  lullre*  For  as  icon  as 
as  they  perceived  their  generals  were  fpoilc  with 
too  much  power,  they  fent  no  more,  but  volun* 
tarily  gave  up  their  pretenfions  to  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  chuling  rather  to  cultivate  in  their  citizens 
a  principle  of  modefty  and  tenacioufnefs  of  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  their  country,  than  to  pol^ 
iefs  the  fovereign  command  of  Greece. 

While  the  Lacedaemonians  had  the  command, 
the  Greeks  paid  a  certain  tax  towards  the  war; 
and  now  being  defirous  that  every  city  might  be 
more  equally  rated,  they  begged  the  favour  of  the 
Athenians  that  Ariftides  might  take  it  upon  him, 
and  gave  him  inftrudions  to  infped  their  lands 
and  revenues,  in  order  to  proportion  the  burthen 
of  each  to  its  ability. 

Ariftides,  invefted  with  this  authority,  which  in 
a  manner  made  him  mafter  of  all  Greece,  did  not 
abule  it.  For  though  he  went  out  poor,  he  re* 
turned  poorer,  having  fettled  the  quotas  of  the 
leveral  ftates,  not  only  juftly  and  difuitereftedly, 
but  with  fo  much  tendernefs  and  humanity,  that 
his  afleffment  was  agreeable  and  convenient  to  allr 
And  as  the  ancients  praifed  the  times  of  Saturn, 
lb  the  Allies  of  Athens  bleft  the  fettlements  of  Arif- 
tides, calling  it  the  happy  fortune  of  Gr^ce^ :  a  com- 
pliment which  foon  after  appeared  ftill  more  juft, 
when  thistaxation  was  twice  or  three  times  as  high* 
For  that  of  Ariftides  amounted  only  to  four  hundred 
and  fixty  talents,  and  Pericles  increafed  it  alm<^  one 
third :  for  Thucydides  writes  that  at  the  besinning 
ef  the,  war»  the  Athenians  received  from  their  al- 
lies 
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lies  fix  hundred  talents;  and  after  the  death  of 
Pericles,  thofe  that  had  the  adminiftration  in  their 
hands  raifed  it  by  little  and  little  to  the  fum  of 
thirteen  hundred  talants.  Not  that  the  war  crew 
more  cxpenfive,  either  by  its  length  or  want  of 
fuccefs,  but  becaufe  they  had  accuuomed  the  peo* 
j)lc  to  receive  diftributions  of  money  for  the  pub- 
lic ^ftacles  and  other  purpofes,  and  had  made 
them  fond  of  eredling  magnificent  flatues  and  tem- 
ples. 

The  great  and  illuftrious  charader  which  Arif- 
tides  acquired  by  the  equity  of  this  taxation,  pi- 
qued Themiflocles ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  turn 
the  praife  beftowed  upon  him  into  ridicule,  by  fay"*- 
ing,  **  It  was  not  the  praife  of  a  man,  but  of  a 
**  money  cheft,  to  keep  treafure  without  diminu- 
"  tion.  **  By  this  he  took  but  a  feeble  revenge 
for  the  freedom  of  Ariftides.  For  one  day  The- 
miftocles  happening  to  fay,  "  that  he  looked  upon 
•*  it  as  the  principal  excellence  of  a  general  to 
"  know  and  forefee  the  defigns  of  the  enemy,  " 
Ariftides*  anfwered,  *'  That  is  indeed  a  neceflkry 
"  qualification,  but  there  is  another  very  excellent 
^^  one  and  highly  becoming  a  general,  and  that  is 
"  to  have  clean  hands.  ** 

When  Ariftides  had  fettled  the  articles  of  alli- 
ance, he  called  upon  the  confederates  to  confirm 
them  with  an  oath ;  which  he  himfelf  took  on  the 
part  of  the  Athenians ;  and  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
uttered  the  execration  on  thofe  that  ftiould  break 
the  aruclcs,  he  threw  red-hot  pieces  of  iron  into  the 
fca  +.  However,  when  the  urgency  of  affairs  after- 
wards required  the  Athenians  to  govern  Greece  with 
^  ftridter  hand  than  thofe.  conditions  juftified,  he 

advifed 

t  As  much  as  to  fay,  as  the  fire  in  thefe  pieces  of  iron  is  ex- 
tinguiihed  in  a  moment,  fo  may  their  days  be  extindt,  wh« 
break  this  covenant. 
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advifed  them  to  let  the  confequences  of  the  perjwy 
reft  with  him,  and  purfue  the  path  which  j:  expedi- 
ency pointed  out  Upon  the  whole,  Theophraftus 
fays,  that  in  all  his.  own  private  concerns,  sid  in 
thiofe  of  his  £elIow-citizens,  he  was  inflexibly  joft, 
but  in  affairs  of  ftate  he  did  many  things,  according 
to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe,,  to  ferre  his  country^ 
which  (cemed  often  to  have  need  of  the  alfiftance  of 
injuftice.  And  he  rektes,  that  when  it  was  dcbeocd 
in  council,  whether  the  treafure  depofited  at  Debs 
jfaould  be  brought  to  Athens,  as  the  Samiam  had 
adTiied,  though  contrary  to  treaties,  on  its  comings 
fo  his  turn  to  fpeak,  he  iaid,  ^^  It  was  not  juft,  but 
«*  it  was  expedient*  " 

This  muU;  be  iaid,  notwithftanding,  that  thougli 
he  extended  the  dominions  of  Athens  over  fo  many 
^ople,  he  himfelf  ftill  continued  poor,  and  efteem^ 
cd  hb  poverty  no  lefs  a  glory  than  all  the  laqrck  he 
Kad  won.  The  following  is  a  clear  proof  o£  it.  Cal- 
lias  the  torch-bearer,  who  was  his  near  relation,  wasr 
profecuted  in  a  capital  caufe  by  his  enemies.  When 
they  had  alledg^  what  they  had  againft  him,  whicb 
was  nothing  very  fiagrant,  they  launched  out  into 
^mething  foreign  to  dieir  own  charge,  and  thtis  ad* 
dreffed  the  judges:  **  YoxiknowAriftidestheieoof 
^  Lyfimachus,  who  is  juftly  the  admiration  of  all 
^  Greece.  When  you  fee  with  what  a  garb  he  n>- 
^  pears  in  public,  in  what  manner  do  you  thudc  he 
^  nmft  live  at  home  i  Muft  not  he  who  fluvers  here 
^  with  cold  for  want  of  ckxthing,  be  almoft  £unifli~ 
^  ed  there,  and  deftityte  of  all  necei&ries ;  yet  this 

«  it 

t  Tbiu  even  the  ittft»  tie  upright  AriAides  made  a  diftine- 
tioo  between  hit  private  and  political  confcieticr,  A  didmdSoa 
which  has  no  manner  of  foandation  in  troth  or  reaibn,  and 
which  in  the  end  will  be  prodadive  of  rain,  rather  than  ad« 
irantage  t  at  all  thofe  natiohs  will  find  who  avaii  themlelrea 
•f  injniKcc,  to  ferve  a  present  occafioa.  For  fo  moch  repntsN 
don  is  fo  much  power;  and  fiates,  as  well  as  piiv^  pepoaSf 
art  f^^cSMlc  only  in  th^ir  cbara^ft 
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^  is  the  man,  whom  Callias,  his  coufin-german,  and 
*^  the  richeft  man  in  Athens,  abfolutely  ncglcds, 
**  and  leaves,  with  his  wife  and  children,  infuch^ 
**  wretchednefs ;  though  he  has  often  made  ufe  of ' 
•*  him,  and  availed  himfelf  of  his  intereft  with  you." 
Callias  perceiving  that  this  point  affefbed  and  exaf- 
j^rated  his  judges  more  than  any  thing  elle,  called 
tor  Ariftides  to  teftify  before  the  court,  that  he  had 
many  times  offered  him  confiderable  fums,  and 
ftrongly  preffed  him  to  accept  them,  but  he  had  always 
fefufed  them,  in  fuch  terms  as  thefe,  "  It  better  be- 
**  comes  Ariftides  to  glory  in  his  poverty,  than  Cal- 
**  lias  in  his  riches ;  for  we  fee  every  day  many  peo- 
^^  pie  make  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  ufe  of  riches,  but 
^^  it  is  hard  to  find  one  that  bears  poverty  with  a  noble 
**  Ijpirit ;  and  they  only  are  afhamed  of  it,  who  are 
_•*  poor  againft  their  wilL  '*  When  Ariftides  had 
given  in  His  evidence,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
court,  who  did  not  leave  it  with  an  inclination  ra« 
ther  CO  be  poor  with  him,  than  rich  with  Callias« 
This  particular  we  have  from  TEfchines  the  difciple 
4of  Socrates.  And  Plato  amon^  all  that  were  account-^ 
cd  great  and  illuftrious  men  m  Athens,  judged  none 
but  Ariftides  worthy  of  real  cfteem.  As  for  The* 
miftocles,  Cimon  and  Pericles,  they  filled  the  city 
with  magnificent  buildings,  with  wealth  and  the  vaii) 
fuperfluities  of  life,  but  virtue  was  the  only.  oWeft 
that  Ariftides  had  in  view  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
adminiftration. 

We  hav«  extraordinary  inftances  of  the  candour 
with  which  he  behaved  towards  Themiftocles.  Tof 
though  he  was  his  conftant  enemy  in  all  affairs  of  go« 
vcrnment,  and  the  means  of  his  baniihment,  yet 
when  Themiftocles  was  accufed  of  capital  crimes 
againft  the  ftate,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  to  pay 
him  in  kind,  he  indulged  not  the  leaft  revenge ;  but 
while  Alcmseon,  Cimon  and  many  others  were  accufe- 
ing  him  and  driving  him  into  exile,  Ariftides  alone 

Vol.  Ih  Gg  neither 
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neither  did  nor  faid  any  thing  to  his  difadvantage  5 
for  as  he  had  not  envied  his  profpcrity,  fo  now  ho 
did  not  rejoice  in  his  misfortunes. 
^  As  to  the  death  of  Ariftides,  fome  fay  it  happca- 
ed  in  Pontus,  whither  he  had  failed  about  fome  bu- 
finefs  of  the  ftate ;  others  fay  he  died  at  Athens,  fuU 
of  days,  honoured  and  admired  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens :  but  Craterus  the  Macedonian  gives  us  ano- 
ther account  of  the  death  of  this  great  man.  He 
tells  us,  that  after  the  banilhment  of  Themiftoclcs^ 
the  infolence  of  the  people  gave  encouragement  to  ^ 
number  of  villainous  informers,  who  attacking  the 
greateft  and  bcft  men»  rendered  them  obnoxious  to 
the  populace  now  much  elated  with  profpcrity  aiid 
powcr,^  Ariftides  himfelf  was  not  fpared,  but  on  a 
charge  brought  agairvft  him  by  Diophantus  of  Atn-t 
phitrope,  was  condemned  for  taking  a  bribe  of  the 
lonians,  at  the  time  he  levied  the  tax.  He  adds, 
that  being  unable  (q  pay  his  fine,  which  was  fifty 
MW,  he  failed  to  fome  part  of  Ionia,  and  therq 
died.  But  Craterus  gives  us  no  written  proof  of 
this  affertion,  nor  does  he  allcdge  any  regiftcr  ot 
court  or  decree  of  the  people,  though  on  other  occa^ 
fions  he  is  full  of  fuch  proofs,  and  gonftaptly  cites 
his  author.  The  other  hiftorians,  v{ithout  excep- 
tion, who  have  given  us  account  of  the  unjuft 
behaviour  qf  the  people  of  Athens  to  their  generals, 
among  many  other  inflances  dwell  upon  the  banifh- 
ment  of  Themiftocles,  the  imprifonment  of  Miltia- 
des,  the  fine  impofed  ypon  Pericles^  and  the  death 
of  Paches,  who,  upon  receiving  fentence,  killed 
"himfelf  in  the  judgment-hall,  at  the  foot  of  the  tri- 
bunal. Nor  do  they  forget  the  banilhment  of  Arif- 
tides, hut  they  fay  not  one  word  of  this  condemna- 
tion. 

Befides,  his  monument  is  ftill  to  be  feen  at  Pha-f 
lerum,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  erefted  at  the  pub- 
lic charge,  bec^ufe  h?  did  not  Ic^ve  cnoggh  to  den 

*  fr?y 
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fray  the  expcnces  of  his  funeral  They  inform  Ui 
too,  that  the  citv  provided  for  the  marriage  of  his 
daughters,  and  that  each  of  them  had  three  thoufand 
drachma  to  her  portion  out  of  tlie  treafury :  and  to 
his  fon  Lyfimachus  the  people  of  Athens  gave  aD 
hundred  Mitke  of  filver,  and  a  plantation  of  as  ma^ 
ny  acres  of  land,  with  a  penfion  of  §  four  drachmflB 
a  day ;  the  whole  being  confirmed  to  him  by  a  decree 
drawn  up  by  Alcibiades.  Callifthenes  adds,  that 
LyQmachus  at  his  death  leaving  a  daughter  named 
Polycrite,  the  people  ordered  her  the  lame  fubfift- 
ance  with  thofe  that  had  conquered  at  the  Olympic 
games.  Demetrius  the  Phalercan,  Hieronymus  of 
Rhodes,  Ariftoxenus  the  mufician,  and  Ariftotlc 
himfelf,  if  the  treatife  concerning  nobility  is  to  be 
reckoned  among  his  genuine  works,  relate,  that 
Myrto,  a  grand-daughter  of  Ariftides,  was  married 
to  Socrates  the  philofopher,  who  had  another  wife 
at  the  fame  time,  but  took  her,  becaufe  fhe  was  in 
extreme  want,  and  remaned  a  widow  on  account  of 
her  poverty.  But  this  is  fufficiently  confuted  by 
Panastius,  in  his  life  of  that  philofopher. 

The  fame  Demetrius,  in  his  account  of  Socrates, 
tells  us,  he  remembred  one  Lyfimachus,  grandfon 
to  Ariftides,  who  plied  cojiftantly  near  the  temple 
of  Bacchus,  having  certain  tables  by  which  he  intern* 
preted  dreams  for  a  livelihood  \  and  that  he  himfelf 
procured  a  decree,  by  which  his  mother  and  aunt 
had  three  oboli  a  day  each  allowed  for  their  fubfift* 
ance.  He  farther  acquaints  us,  that  when  after- 
wards he  undertook  to  reform  the  Athenian  laws,  he 
ordered  each  of  thofe  women  a  drachma  a  day.  Nor 

G  g  a  il 

(  Though  this  may  (eeni  no  extrao/dinary  matter  to  us* 
being  only  aboat  half  a  crown  of  our  money,  yet  iq  thofe  days 
it  was.  For  an  ambaiTador  was  allowed  only  two  drachmae  4 
day,  as  appears  from  the  Acbarnenfes  of  AHAophancs.  I'ha 
pcet  indeed  fpeaks  of  one  fent  to  the  king  of  Perfia,  at  whoi'o 
court  la  ambiilador  was  pretty  fare  to  be  enriched. 


T^' 
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IS  it  to  be  wondered,  that  this  people  took  fo  much 
care  of  thofe  that  lived  with  them  in  Athens»  wheft 
having  heard  that  a  grand-daughter  of  AriftogitoH 
lived  in  mean  circumilances  in  Lemnos,  and  cond- 
nued  unmarried  by  reafon  of  her  poverty,  they  lent 
for  her  to  Athens,  and  married  her  to  a  man  of  a  con- 
fiderable  family,  giving  her  for  a  portion  an  eftace 
in  the  borough  of  Potamos.  That  city,  even  In 
our  days,  continues  to  ^ive  fo  many  proofs  of  her 
benevolence  and  humanity,  that  fhe  is  defervcdly 
admired  and  applauded  by  allthtC  world. 


jGATO 
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IT  is  faid  that  Marcus  Cato  was  bom  at  Tufcu- 
lum,  of  which  place  liis  family  ori^nally  was^ 
and  chat  before  he  was  concerned  in  civil  or  mili- 
tary affairs,  he  lived  upon  an  eftate  which  his 
father  left  him  near  the  country  of  the  Sabines« 
Though  his  anceftors  were  reckoned  to  have  been 
perfons  of  no  note,  yet  Cato  himfelf  boafts  of  his 
father  as  a  brave  man  and  an  excellent  foldier,  and 
aflures  us,  that  his  grandfather  Cato  received  feveral 
military  rewards,  and  that  having  had  five  horfes 
killed  under  him,  he  had  the  value  of  them  paid 
him  ouf  of  the  treafury,  as  an  acknowledgement 
of  his  gallant  behaviour.  As  the  Romans  always 
gave  the  appellation  of  *  new  meHj  to  thofe  who, 
having  no  honours  tranfmitted  to  them  from  their 
anceftprs,  began  to  diftinguifh  themfelves,  they 
mentioned  Cato  by  the  fame  ftile :  but  he  ufed  to 
fay,  he  was  indeed  new  with  refpedt  to  offices  and 
dimities,  but  with  regard  to  the  fervices  and  virtues 
ot  his  anceftors,  he  was  very  ancient. 

His  third  name,   at  firft,    was  not  Cato,    but 

Prifcus.  It  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  Cato, 

on  account  of  his  great  wifdom  j  for  the  Romany^ 

Gg  3  call 

•  Thejtis  imagimtm  wa«  annexed  to  the  great  offices  of  ftate, 
and  none  had  their  ftatues-  or  piAares  bat  fuch  as  had  borne 
thoib  offices.  Therefore  he  who  had  the'pidures  of  his  ancef- 
tors,  was  called  nobU^  he  who  had  only  his  own,  was  called  a 
nfoi/  man ;  and  he  who  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  was 
called  ignohlt.  So  fays  Afconias.  But  it  does  not  appear,  that 
a  man  who  had  borne  a  groat  ofRce,  the  confulate  for  inftance^ 
was  i]f jM^iir  becanfe  he  had  not  his  ftatueor  picture;  for  he 
Blight  not  chafe  it.  Cato  himfelf  did  not  chaie  it:  his  reafon 
we  fqppofe  was  becaafe  he  had  none  of  his  anceftors  |  thongk 
he  was  pleafed  to  aflign  another. 
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call  wife  men  f  Catos.     He  had  red  hair  and  grey 
cyeS)  as  this  epigram  ill-naturedly  enough  declares, 

JVitk  eyes  fo  grey  and  hair  fo  reJj 
J  IVi^b  tujksfojharp  and  keen^ 

Though  fright  tbejhades  when  thou  art  deadj 
Andiell  wonU  let  tbce  in. 

Inured  to  labour  and  temperance,  and  brought 
up,  aa  it  were,  in  camps,  he  had  an  excellent  con- 
ftitution  with  refped  to  ftrength  as  well  as  health. 
And  he  confidered  eloquence  as  a  valuable  contin-* 
gent|  an  inftrument  of  great  things,  not  only  uiefid  but 
neceflary  for  every  man  who  does  not  chufe  to  live 
obfcure  and  ina£bive  \  for  which  reafon  he  exercifed 
and  improved  that  talent  in  the  neighbouring  bo- 
roughs and  villages,  by  undertaking  the  caules  of 
fuch  as  applied  t6  him  \  fo  that  he  was  foon  allowed 
to  be  &n  able  pleader,  and  afterwards  a  good  oratcM-. 

From  this  time  all  that  converfed  with  him,  dif- 
covered  in  him  fuch  a  gravity  of  behaviour,  fuch 
a  dignity  and  depth  of  fentiment,  as  qualified  him 
for  the  greateft  affairs  in  the  moft  rcfpectablc  go- 
vernment in  the  world.  For  he  was  not  only  io 
diftntercfted  aS  to  plead  without  fee  or  reward^ 
but  it  appeared  that  the  honour  to  be  gained  in 
that  department,  was  not  his  principal  view.  His 
ambition  was  military  glory,  and  when  yet  but  a 
youth,  he  had  fought  in  fo  many  batdes  that  his 
breaft  was  full  of  fears.  He  himfclf  tells  us,  he 
made  his  firft  campaign  at  feventeen  years  of  age, 
\vhcn  Hannibal  in  the  height  of  his  profpeiity  was 
laying  Italy  wafte  with  fire  and  fword.  In  battle 
he  flood  firm,  had  a  fure  and  executing  hand,  a 
fierce  countenance,  alid  fpoke  to  his  enemy  in  a 
threatening  and  dreadful   accent  j    for  he  rightly 

judged, 

t  The  Latin  word  <atus  figni&es  prudtnu 

X  The  epigram matifl,  when  he  fays  that:he  was  vArAnrnsf, 
hm  that  bit  ruery  thing  that  cfitm  in  hit  wayi  plays  apon  bis  i 
•f  PorciuSf  ^uafi  Percuss  Hog* 
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judged,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  others,  that 
iuch  a  kind  of  behaviour  often  ftrikes  an  adverfary 
with  greater  terror  than  the  fword  itfeif.  He  always 
marched  on  foot,  and  carried  his  own  arms,  fol- 
lowed only  by  one  fefvant  who  carried  his  prdvifionSk 
And  it  is  faid,  he  never  was  angry  or  found  fault 
with  that  fervant,  whatever  he  let  before  him ;  but 
when  he  was  at  leifurc  from  military  duty,  would 
cafe  and  aflift  him  in  dreffing  it.  All  the  time  he 
was  in  the  army,  he  drank  nothing  but  water,  ex- 
cept that  when  almoft  burnt  up  with  thirft,  he 
would  a(k  for  a  little  viaegar,  ot  when  he  found 
his  ftrength  and  fpirits  exhaufted  he  would  take 
a  little  wine. 

Near  his  country-feat  was  a  cottage  which^  for- 
merly belonged  to  Manius  Curius,  who  was  ||  thrice 
honoured  with  a  triumph.  Cato  often  walked  thi- 
ther, and  reflefting  on  the  fmallnefs  of  the  farm 
and  the  meannefs  of  the  dwelling,  ufcd  to  think 
©f  the  peculiar  virtues  of  Dentatus  who,  though 
he  was  the  greateft  man  in  Rome,  had  fubdued 
the  moll  warlike  nations,  and  driven  Pyrrhus  out 
of  Italy,  cultivated  this  little  fpot  of  ground  with 
his  own  hands,  and  aftef  three  triumphs  lived  in 
this  cottage.  Here  the  ambafladors  of  the  Samnices 
found  him  in  the  chimney-corner  dreffing  turnips, 
and  offered  him  a  large  prefent  of  gold  ;  but  he  ab- 
folutely  refufed  it,  and  gave  them  this  anfwer,  A 
tnan  who  can  be  fatiified  witbfuch  a  ftipper^  has  no 
need  of  gold  •,  and  I  think  it  more  glorieus  to  conquer  the 
owners  of  it^  than  to  have  it  myfelf  Full  of  thefc 
thoughts,  Cato  returned  home,  and  caking  a  view 
nf  his  own  cftate,  his  fervants  and  manner  of  living, 
G  g  4  added 

Ij  Manius  Carius  Dentatus  triumphed  twke  in  his  firft  conn- 
fulate,  in  the  four  hundred  and  fixty-third  year  of  Romei  firil 
over  the  SainniteSy  and  afterwards  over  the  Sabines.  And 
tight  years  after  that,  in  his  third  confuhte,  he  triumphed 
over  Pyrrhus.  After  this,  he  led  up  the  lefs  triumphi  called 
OvatioM^  for  his  vx&ory  over  the  Lucaniane^ 
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added  to  his  own  labour,  and  retrenched  hb  un« 
neccffary  cxpenccs. 

When  Fabius  Maximus  took  the  city  of  Taien- 
tum,  Cato,  who  was  thenf  very  youngs  fcrvcd 
vnder  him.  Happening  at  that  time  to  lodge  with 
a  Pythagorean  philofophcr  named  Nearchus,  he  de- 
Cred  to  hear  lome  of  his  doctrine;  and  learning 
from  him  the  fame  maxims  which  Plato  advances, 
Tkai  pkafure  is  the  greateft  incentive  to  evil\  that 
the  greateft  burden  ana  calamity  to  the  foul  is  the  hoij^ 
from  which  fhe  cannot  difengage  herfelf  but  hj  fuch 
a  wife  ufe  ofreafon  asfhallwean  and  fef  urate  her  from 
all  corporeal  fafftonsy  he  became  ftill  more  attached 
to  frugality  aiid  temperance.  Yet  it  is  faid  that  be 
learned  Greek  very  late,  arid  was  confiderably  ad* 
vanccd  in  years  when  he  began  to  read  the  Grecian 
>\riters,  among  whom  he.  improved  his  eloquence, 
fomewhat  by  Thucydides,  but  by  Demofthenes 
very  greatly.  Indeed  his  own  writings  are  lullici- 
ently  adorned  with  precepts  and  examples  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  and  among  his  maxims  and  fen- 
tences  we  find  many  that  are  literally  tranflated 
from  the  fame  originals. 

At  that  time  there  flourilhed  a  Roman  noble* 
man  of  great  power  and  eminence,  called  Valerius 
Flaccus,  whole  penetration  enabled  him  to  diftin* 
guifh  a  riflng  genius  and  virtuous  dilpofition, 
and  whofe  benevolence  inclined  him  to  encourage 
and  conduft  it  in  the  path  of  glory^  This  noble- 
man had  an  eftate  contiguous  to  Cato*s  where  he 
pften  heard  his  fervants  fpeak  of  his  neighbour's 
laborious  and  temperate  manner  of  life.  They 
told  him  that  he  ufed  to  go  early  in  the  oioming 
to  the  little  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  de* 
fend  the  caufes  of  fucb  as  applied  to  him }  that 

from 

$  Fabius  Maxlmuf  took  Tgrentnm  in  Lis  fifth  confolatri 
in  the  year  of  Rome  544.  Cato  was  then  twenty-three  yearf 
gjd  ;  but  he  had  made  his  firft  campnign  under  the  fame  Fabiui 
live  years  teforf* 
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from  thence  he  would  return  to  his  farm,  where,  in 
a  coarfe  frock,  if  it  was  winter,  and  naked,  if  it 
was  fummer,  he  would  labour  with  his  domeftics, 
and  afterwards  fit  down  with  them,  and  eat  the  fame 
kind  of  bread,  and  drink  of  the  fame  wine.  They 
related  alfo  many  other  inftances  of  his  condefcen- 
JBon  and  modersation,  and  mentioned  feveral  of  his 
ihort  fayings  that  were  full  of  wit  and  good  fenfe. 
Valerius,  charmed  with  his  charafter,  fent  him  an 
invitation  to  dinner.  From  that  time,  by  frequent 
converfation,  he  found  in  4iim  {o  much  fweecnefs  of 
temper  and  ready  wit,  that  he  confidered  him  as  an 
excellent  plant,  which  wanted  only  cultivation,  and 
deferved  to  be  removed  to  a  better  foil.  He  there- 
fore perluaded  him  to  go  to  Rome,  and  apply  him« 
fclf  to  affairs  of  ftate. 

There  his  pleadings  foon  procured  him  friend^ 
and  admirers-,  the  iniereft  of  V  alcrius,  too,  greatly 
'affifted  his  rife  to  preferment)  fo  that  he  was  firft 
made  a  tribune  of  the  Ibldiers,  and  afterwards 
quasftor.  And  having  gained  great  reputation  and 
honour  in  thofc  employments,  he  was  joined  with 
Valerius  himfelf  in  the  higheft  dignities,  being  h\s 
coUegue  both  as  conful  and  as  cenfor. 

Among  all  the  ancient  fenators,  he  attached  him- 
felf chiefly  to  Fabius  Maximus,  not  fo  much  on 
account  of  the  great  power  and  honour  he  had 
acquired,  as  for  the  fake  of  his  life  and  manners, 
which  Cato  confidered  as  the  beft  model  to  form  him* 
felf  upon.  So  that  he  made  no  fcruple  of  difftring 
with  the  great  Scipio,  who,  though  at  that  time  but  a 
young  man,  yet  afbuated  by  a  fpirit  of  emulation,  was 
the  perfon  who  moft  oppofed  the  power  of  Fabius. 
For  being  fent  quseftor  with  Sicipio  to  the  war  in 
Africa,  and  perceiving  that  he  indulged  himfelf,  as 
ufual,  in  an  unbounded  expence,  and  lavifhed  the 
public  money  upon  the  troops,  he  took  the  libertv 
to  remonftrate ;  obferving  **  that  the  expence  itfefr 
•*  was  not  the  greateft  evil,  but  the  conlequence  of 
«  that  expence,  fince  it  corrupted  the  ancient  Am- 

plicitjr 
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••  plicity  of  the  foldiery,  who  wh^n  they  had  monf 
**  money  than  was  neceflary  for  their  fubfiftence^ 
*'  were  fure  tQ  beftow  it  upon  luxury  and  riot.'* 
Scipio  anfwered,  ^^  he  had  no  need  of  a  very  exad 
•*  and  frugal  treafurer^  becaufe  he  intended  to* 
^^  fpread  all  his  fails  in  the  ocean  of  war,  and  be-» 
••  caufc  his  country  expefted  from  him  an  account 
*'  of  fcrviccs  peiformed, /not  of  trioney  expended.'* 
Upon  this,  Cato  left  Sicily,  and  returned  to  Rome, 
where,  together  with  Fabius,  he  loudly  complained 
to  the  fenate,  ^^  of  Scipio's  immenfe  profufion,  and 
^^  of  his  paiTing  his  time,  like  a  boy,  in  wreftling- 
*'  rings  and  theatres^  as  if  he  had  not  been  feht  ou( 
*^  to  make  war,  but  to  exhibit  games  and  (hows.** 
In  confequencc  of  this^  tribunes  were  fent  to  exa- 
mine into  the  affair,  with  orders,  if  the  accufation 
proved  true,  to  bring  Scipio  back  to  Rome.  Scipio 
teprefented  to  them,  "  that  fuccefs  depended  entirely 
•*  upon  the  greatnefs  of  the  preparations,"  and  made 
them  fenfible^  ^*  that  though  he  fpent  his  hours  of 
^*  leifure  in  a  chearful  manner  with  his  friends,  his 
*^  liberal  way  of  living  had  not  caufed  him  to  negle6t 
•*  any  great  -or  important  bufinefs*"  With  this 
defence  the  commilTioners  were  fatisfied,  and  he  fet 
fail  for  Africa. 

As  for  Cato,  he  continued  to  gain  fb  much  in^ 
fluence  and  authority  by  his  eloquence,  that  he  was 
commonly  called  the  Roman  Demofthenes  •,  but  he 
Was  ilill  more  celebrated  fof  his  manner  ojf  living* 
His  excellence  as  a  fpeaker,  awaked  a  general  emu- 
lation among  the  youth  to  diftinguifti  themfelvcs  the 
fame  way,  and  to  furpafs  each  other :  but  few  were 
willing  to  imitate  him  in  the  ancient  cuftom  of  tilting 
the  field  with  their  own  hands,  in  eating  a  dinner 
prepared  without  fire,  and  a  fparc  frugal  fupper ) 
few,  like  him,  could  be  fatisfied  with  a  plain  dreis 
and  a  poor  cottage,  or  think  it  more  honourable  not 
to  want  the  fuperfluities  of  life,  than  to  pdflcfs  them. 

For 


1^ 


If 
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1  For  the  commonwealth  now  no  longer  retained  it's 
z  primitive  piirity  and  integrity,  by  rcafon  of  the  vaft 
2'  exteiit  of  it*s  dominions ;  the  many  different  affairs 
z:        under  it*s  management,  and  the  infinite  number  of 

2  people  that  were  fubjeft  to  it's  command,  had  intro* 
.'  duced  a  great  variety  of  cuftoms  and  modes  of 
r;  living.  Juftly  therefore,  was  Cato  intitled  to  ad- 
jj  miration,  when  the  other  citizens  were  frightened  at 
*i  labour,  and  enervated  by  pleafure,  and  he  alone 
^      '  was  unconquered  by  either,  not  only  while  young 

and  ambitious,  but  when  old  and  grey-haired,  after 
^  his  confulihip  and  triumph  -,  like  a  brave  wrcfller, . 
who  after  he  has  come  off  conquerer,  obferves  the 
common  rules,  and  continues  his  exercifes  to  the  lafl. 
He  himfelf  tells  us  that  he  never  wore  a  garment 
that  coft  more  than  a  hundred  drachmas ;  that  even 
when  pnetor  or  conful,  he  drank  the  fame  wine  with 
his  flaves ;  that  a  dinner  never  cofl  him  from  the 
market  above  thirty '^j ;  and  that  he  was  thus  fru- 
gal for  the  fake  of  his  country,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  endure  the  harder  fervice  in  war.  He  adds,  that 
having  got,  among  fome  goods  he  was  heir  to,  ^ 
piece  of  Babylonian  tapeflry,  he  fold  it  immediately ; 
that  the  walls  of  his  country-houfes  were  neither 
plaiflered  nor  white-wafhed ;  that  he  never  gave  more 
for  a  flave  than  fifteen  hundred  drachmas^  as  nqt  re* 
quiring  in  his  fervants  delicate  fhapes  and  fine  faces, 
but  flrength  and  ability  to  labour,  that  they  might  be 
fit  to  be  employed  in  his  (tables,  about  his  cattle^ 
or  fuch  like  bufmefs ;  and  thefe  he  thought  it  proper 
to  fell  again  when  they  f  grfcw  old,  that  he  might 

have 

t  Cato  fays  in  exprefs 'terms,  ''A  mader  of  a  family  fhouH 
<*  fell  hit  old  oxen,  and  all  the  horned  cattle  that  are  of  a  de-i- 
*'  licate  frame ;  all  his  (heep  that  are  not  hardy,  their  wool, 
**  their  very  pelts  ;  he  fhould  fell  his  old  wageons,aod  his  old 
**  inftramentsof  huibandry;  he  ibould  fell  fucnofhii  flave$  as 
^*  are  old  or  infirm,  and  every  thing  elfe  that  is  old  or  ofelefs.  A 
**  mafter  of  a  family  ihoald  love  to  fell,  not  to  bay.*'  What. 
01  fine  contrail  there  is  between  the  fpirit  of  this  old  ftoic,  tni 
that  of  the  liberal-miod^d,  the  benevolent  Platarch ! 
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have  no  ufelefs  perfons  to  maintain.  In  a  word,  ha 
thought  nothing  cheap  that  was  iuperfluous  $  that 
what  a  man  has  no  need  of,  is  dear  even  at  a  peony; 
and  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  fields  where  the 
plough  goes  or  cattle  feed,  than  fine  gardens  aad 
walks  that  require  much  watering  and  fweeping. 

Some  imputed  thefe  things  to  a  narrowneis  of 
fpirit^  while  others  fuppofed  that  he  betook  himlelf 
to  this  contracted  manner  of  living,  in  order  to  cor- 
reft  by  his  example  the  growing  luxury  of  the  age. 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  but  charge  his  ufing  hb 
fervants  like  fo  many  beafts  of  burthen,  and  turning 
them  off,  or  felling  them,  when  grown  old,  to  the 
•  account  of  a  mean  and  ungenerous  tpirit,  which  thinks 
that  the  folc  tie  between  man  and  man  is  intered 
or  ncceflity.  But  goodncfs  moves  in  a  larger  fphere 
than  juilice  :  the  obligations  of  law  and  equity  reach 
only  to  mankind,  but  kindnefs  and  beneficence 
ibould  be  extended  to  creatures  of  every  Ipecies ; 
and  thcfe  ftill  flow  from  the  breaft  of  a  weU-natured 
man,  as  dreams  that  iffue  from  the  living  fountain. 
A  good  man  will  take  care  of  his  horfes  and  dogs, 
not  only  while  they  are  young,  but  when  old  and 
pail  fervice.  Thus  the  people  of  Athens,  when 
they  had  finillr^d  the  temple  called  Hecatompedmy  let 
at  liberty  the  beads  of  burthen  that  had  been  chiefly 
employed  in  that  work,  fuflTering  them  to  pafture  at 
large,  free  from  any  farther  fcrvice.  It  is  faid,  that 
one  of  thefe  afterwards  came  of  it's  own  accord  to 
work,  and  putting  itfclf  at  the  head  of  the  labouring 
cattle,  marched  before  them  to  the  citadel.     This 

S leafed  the  people,  and  they  made  a  decree  that  it 
lould  be  kept  at  the  public  charge,  as  long  as  it 
lived.  The  graves  of  Ciroon*s  marcs,  with  which 
he  thrice  conquered  at  the  Olympic  games,  are  ftill 
to  be  fcen  nc^r  his  own  t6mb.  Many  have  fliewn 
particular  marks  of  regard  in  burying  the  dogs 
which  they  had  cheriflied  and  been  fond  of;  and 
among  the  reft  Xanthippus,  of  old>  whofe  dog  fwam 

by 
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by  the  fide  of  his  galley  to  Salamis,  'when  the  Athe- 
nians were  forced  to  abandon  their  city,  and  wa$ 
afterwards  buried  by  him  upon  a  promontory  which 
to  this  day  is  called  the  dog*%  grave.  We  certainly 
CHight  not  to  treat  living  creatures  like  (hoes  or 
iioufhold  goods,  which,  when  worn  out  with  ufe, 
we  throw  away ;  and  were  it  only  to  learn  benevo- 
lence to  humankind,  we  fhould  be  merciful  to  other 
creatures.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  fell  even 
an  old  ox  that  had  laboured  for  me,  much  lels 
would  I  remove  for  the  fake  of  a  little  money,  a  man 
grown  old  in  my  feryice,  from  his  ufual  place  and 
diet :  for  to  him,  poor  man  I  it  would  be  as  bad  as 
banifhment  %  fince  he  coufd  be  of  no  more  ufe  to  the 
buyer  than  he  was  to  the  feller.  But  Cato,  as  if  he 
took  a  pride  in  thefe  things,  tells  us,  that  when  con- 
ful,  be  left  his  war-horfe  in  Spain,  to  fave  the  public 
the  charge  of  his  freijght.  Whether  fuch  things  as 
thefe  are  Inftances  ot  greatnefs  or  littlenefs  of  foul, 
^t  the  reader  Judge  for  himfelL 

He  was,  however,  a  man  of  wonderful  tempe- 
rance. For,  when  general  of  the  army,  he  took  no 
cnore  of  the  public,  for  himfelf  and  thofe  about  him, 
than  three  Attic  medimm  of  wheat  a  month;  and  lefs 
than  a  medimnus  and  a  half  of  barley  for  his  horfes. 
And  when  he  was  governor  of  Sardinia,  though  his 
predeceflbrs  had  |>ut  the  province  to  a  very  great 
expence  for  pavilion^,  bedding  and  apparel,  and 
^ill  more  by  the  number  of  friends  and  fervants 
they  had  about  them,  ||  and  by  the  great  and  fump- 
f  uous  entertainmenu  they  gave,  he,  on  the  contrary, 
was  as  remarkable  for  his  frugality.  Indeed,  he  put 
the  public  to  no  manner  of  charge.  Inftead  of 
making  ufe  of  a  callage,  he  walked  from  one  town 
to  another,  attended  only  by  one  officer,  who  car- 
ried his  robe  and  a  veflel  for  libations.  But  if  ia 
thefe  things  he  appeared  plain  and  eafy  to  thofe  that 
were  under  his  command,  he  preferved  a  gravity 

and 
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and  feverity  in  every  thing  elfc.  For  he  was  inexo- 
rable in  wharever  related  to  public  juftice,  and  in- 
flexibly rigid  in  the  execution  of  his  orders ;  fo  that 
the  Roman  government  had  never  before  appeared  to 
that  people  either  fo  awful  or  fo  amiable  J. 

This  contrail  was  found,  not  only  in  his  manners, 
but  in  his  ftyle,  which  was  elegant,  facetious  and 
familiar,  and  at  the  fame  time  grave,  nervous  and 
fcntentious.  Thus  Plato  tells  iis,  "  The  outfide  of 
**  Socrates  was  that  of  a  fatyr  and  buffoon,  but  his 
**  foul  was  all  virtue,  and  from  within  him  came 
**fuch  divine  and  pathetic  things,  as  pierced  the 
**  heart,  and  drew  tears ^from  the  hearers.'*  And 
as  the  fame  may  juftly  be  affirmed  of  Cato,  I  cannot 
comprehend  their  meaning,  who  compare  his  lan- 
guage to  that  of  Lyfias.  I  leave  this,  however, 
to  be  decided  by  thofe  who  are  more  capable  than 
myfclf  of  judging  of  the  feveral  forts  or  ftyle  ufcd 
among  the  Romans :  and  being  perfuaded  that  a 
man's  difpofition  may  be  difcovered  much  better  by 
his  fpeech  than  by  his  looks,  (though  fome  are  of  a 
different  opinion,)  I  fliall  fet  down  fome  of  Cato's 
remarkable  fayings. 

One  day  when  the  Romans  clamoured  violently 
and  unfcafonably  for  a  diftribution  of  com,  to  dif- 
fuade  them  from  it,  he  thus  began  his  addrels.  b 
is  a  difficult  tajk^  my  fellow-citizens^  to  fpeak  to  the 
helhfy  becaufe  it  has  no  ears.  Another  time,  com* 
plaining  of  the  luxury  of  the  Romans,  he  faid,  h 
was  a  bard  matter  to  jave  that  city  from  ruin,  wbere 
afijb  was  fold  for  more  than  an  ox.  On  another  oc- 
Caiion,  he  faid,  The  Roman  people  were  Ukefbetpy  for 
as  thofe  can  fear ce  he  brought  to  ftir  finely  ^  but  ml  in  a 
body  readily  follow  their  leaders^  j^ft  fucb  are  ye.  The 
men  whofe  counfel  you  would  not  take  as  individuals^ 

lead 

X  Mis  only  amureittent  was  to  hear  the  inftroAiona  of  tte 
fott  Enniasy  under  whom  he  learned  the  Greek  fctences.  He 
banifhed  ofurers  from  his  province,  and  reduced  the  interci 
Hjxm  loMS  tittibtt  to  nothing. 
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lead  you  with  eafe  in  a  crowd.  Speaking  of  the  power 
of  women,  he  faid,  AH  men  naturally  govern  the  wO" 
men^  we  govern  all  men^  and  our  wives  govern  us.  But 
this  might  be  taken  from  the  Apophthegms  of 
Themiftocies.  For  his  fon  diredting  in  moft  thing$ 
through  his  mother,  he  faid.  The  Athenians  govern 
fjbe  Greeks,  I  govern  the  Athenians,  you^  wife^  govern 
ffifi^  and  your  fon  governs  you  -,  ht  him  then  ufe  that 
power  mtb  moderation^  wbicbj  child  as  he  is^  Jets  him 
4ibove  all  the  Greeks.  Another  of  Cato's  faying«  wis, 
^hat  the  Roman  people  fixed  the  v^ue^  not  only  0^  the 
fever al  kinds  of  colours^  but  of  the  arts  andfctence$» 
Fcr^  added  he,  as  the  dyers  dye  that  fort  of  purple 
^hicb  is  moft  agreeable  toyou^  fo  our  youth  onhf  fiudy 
(indfirive  to  excel  infuch  things  as  yon  ejleem  and  cem^ 
mend.  Exhorting  the  people  to  virtue,  he  faid.  If 
it  is  by  virtue  and  temperance  that  you  are  become  greats 
change  not  for  thf  worfe ;  but  if  by  intemperance  and 
vicCj  change  for  the  betters  for  you  are  alreadjf  great 
enough  byfuch  means  as  thefe.  Of  fuch  as  were  per- 
petually foliciting  for  great  offices,  he  faid,  Lik^ 
men  who  knev?  not  their  w^,  th^  ijffanted  LiStors  al^ 
ways  to  conduit  them.  He  found  fault  with  the  peo« 
pie  for  often  chufing  the  fame  perfons  confuls  t  Ton 
0ther^  faid  he,  think  the  confulate  of  little  worthy  of 
that  there  are  hut  few  worthy  of  the  confutate.  Con^ 
ccming  one  of  his  enemies  who  led  a  very  profligate 
land  infamous  life,  he  faid,  His  mother  takes  it  for  ^ 
curfcy  and  not  a  prayer^  when  any  one  wifi>es  this  fon 
tfioy  furvive  her,  Pointing  to  a  man  who  had  fol4 
^  paternal  eftate  near  the  fca-fide,  he  pretended  to 
admire  him,  as  one  that  was  ftronger  than  the  iea 
•itfelf,  FoTy  faid  he,  what  the  fea  could  not  have  fwah 
lowed  without  difficulty  y  this  man  has  taken  down  with 
all  the  eafe  imaginable.  When  king  ^  Eumenes  caoDO 
%o  Rome,  the  fenate  received  him  with  extraordinary 
refpeflb,  4nd  tin?  great  men  ftrove  which  fhoyld  dq 

him 

♦  Ettmcnci  went  to  Rome,  in.th0  year  of  Rome  58 »•    CM 
wa«  th^n  tbirty-Qine  /csm-s  old, 
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him  the  moft  honour,  but  Cato  vifibly  negleded 
and  Ihunned  him.  Upon  which^  fomebody  faidy 
ff^Jby  doyoujhun  Eumcnes,  who  isfo  good  a  many  and 
Jo  great  a  friend  to  the  Romans.  That  may  bOy  an* 
fwered  Cato ;  but  Hook  upon  a  king  as  a  creature  that 
-^  feeds  upon  human  fiejh  \  and  of  all  the  kings  that  have 
beenfo  much  cried  upy.  I  find  not  one  to  be  compared 
fvitb  an  Epaminondas,  a  Pericles,  a  Themiftocks* 
a  Manius  Curius,  or  with  HamilcaryirrMmA/Baicas* 
He  ufed  to  fay,  xhzt  His  enemies  bated  bimj  becaufe 
he  negleHed  his  own  concerns^  and  rofe  before  day^  to 
mind  thofe  of  the  public.  But  that  he  bad  rather 
bis  good  aBions  fhould  go  unrewarded^  than  bis  bad 
€nes  unpunijhed ;  and  that  he  pardoned  every  boifs 
faultSy  fooner  than  his  own.  The  Romans  having 
fcnt  three  ambafladors  to  the  king  of  Bythinia,  of 
ivhom  one  had  the  ^out,  another  had  his  (kuU  tre« 
panned,  and  the  third  was  reckoned  little  better 
than  a  fool,  Cato  finiled,  and  faid,  ^hey  bad  fast  an 
tmbaffy  which  had  neither  feety  beady  nor  heart.  When 
Scipio  applied  to  him  at  the  requeft  of  Polybius, 
in  behalf  of  %  the  Acha^n  exiles,  and  the  matter 
was  much  canvafled  in  the  fenate,  ibme  (peaking 
for  their  being  reftored,  and  (bme  againft  it,  Cato 
rofe  up  and  laid.  As  if  we  had  nothipg  elfe  to  doy  we 
fit  here  all  day  dtbatingy  whether  a  few  poor  old  Greeks 
fball  be  buried  by  our  gra^e-diggerSy  or  thofe  of  their 
awn  country.  The  fenate  then  decreed,  that  the 
exiles  ihould  return  home ;  and  Polybius  ibme  days 
after,  endeavoured  to  procure  another  meeting  of 

that 

t  This  jeft  n  taken  from  tliat  cxpreffion  in  the  firft  book  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  In^M^ofH  ^turi^wu  king  tbtit  drvenrtft  tiy  fefli. 

X  The  Achxansy  in  the  firfl  year  of  the  hundred  and  fifty* 
third  Olympiad,  entered  into  meafures  for  delivering  vp  th«r 
country  to  the  kine  of  Perfia,  but,  being  difcoTered»  a  dK>a- 
fand  ot  them  were  /eised,  and  compelled  to  live  exiles  in  Italy. 
There  they  continued  feventeen  years ;  after  which,  about  three 
hundred,  who  were  fiill  living,  were  reftored  by  a  decree  of  the 
fenate,  which  was  particularly  made  in  faveux  of  Poly  bias,  »h» 
was  one  of  the  number. 
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that  reipedtable  body,  to  reftore  thofe  exiles  to  thcii' 
former  honours  m  Achaia.  Upon  this  affair  he 
founded  Cato^  who  anfwered,  fmiling.  This  wasjuft 
as  if  \5\yiks  Jbauld  have  wanted  to  enter  the  Cyclops** 
cave  again  far  a  hat  and  a  belt  which  he  had  left  behind. 
It  was  a  faying  of  his,  ^hat  wife  men  learn  more  from 
fools ^  than  fools  from  the  wife ;  for  the  wife  avoid  the 
errors  offools^  while  fools  do  not*  profit  by  the  examples 
cf  the  wife.  Another  of  his  fayings  was,  ^hat  he 
Uked  a  young  man  that  ilufhedy  more  than  one  that 
turned  pale:  and  that  he  did  not  like  a  foldier  who 
moved  his  hands  in  marchings  and  his  feet  in  fighting^ 
and  who  fnored  louder  in  bed^  than  he  Jbouted  in  bat^ 
tie.  Jefting  upon  a  very  fat  man,  he  faid.  Of  what 
fervice  to  bis  country  can  fuch  a  body  be^  which  is  no-- 
ibing  but  belfy?  When  an  epicure  defired  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  his  friendlhip,  he  faid.  He  could  not  live 
with  a  man  whofe  palate  had  quicker  fenfations  than 
bis  heart.  He  ufed  to  fay.  The  foul  of  a  lover  lived 
in  the  body  of  another :  And  that  in  all  his  life  he 
never'repented  but  of  three  things \  the  firft  waSy  that 
be  had  trufted  a  woman  with  a  fecret ;  the  fecond^ 
that  be  had  gone  by  fea^  when  be  might  have  gone 
hy  land\  and  the  thirds  that  be  bad  paffed  one  day 
without  having  a  will  by  himJ*  To  an  old  debau^ 
chee,  he  faid.  Old  age  has  deformities  enough  of  its 
own  \  do  not  add  to  it  the  deformity  of  vice.  A 
tribune  of  the  people,  who  had  the  chara&er  of  a 
poiibner,  propofmg  a  bad  law,  and  taking  great 
pains  to  have  it  palled,  Cato  faid  to  him»  Tourig 
fnan^  I  know  not  which  is  mofi  dangerous^  to  drink 
what  you  mix^  or  to  enail  what  you  propofe.  Being 
fcurriloufly  treated  by  a  man  who  led  a  diffolute 
and  infamous  life,  he  faid.  It  is  upon  very  unequal 
terms  that  I  contend  with  you  \  for  you  are  accuftomea 
to  be  fpoken  ill  of   and  can  fpeak  it  with  pleafure\ 

*  Thii  has  been  mifanderftood  by  all  the  tranilaton*  who 
liave  agreed  in  rendering  it,  ''  that  he  had  pafled  one  day 
idly." 

Vol.  II.  H  h  but 
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iu$  with  me  it  h  unufual  to  hear  ity  and  difagreeahle 
tQfpeak  it.  Such  was  the  manner  of  his  repartees 
and  Ihort  fayings. 

Being  appointed  conful  along  with  his  friend  Va- 
^rius  FlaccuS)  the  goyernnieiit  of  that  part  of  Spain 
which  the  Romans,  call  citaiory  hither ^  fell  to  his 
lotr  "f-  While  he  was  fubduiog  fome  of  the  nations 
there  by  arms,  ^nd  winning,  others  by  kindneis, 
a  great  army  of  Barbarians  fell  upon  him,  and  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  driven  out  with  diliionour. 
pfl  this  occafion  he  fenc.  to  dcHre  fuccours  of  his 
Neighbours  the  Ccltiheriahs,  who  dcmar^dcd  .  two 
hundred  talents  for  that  fcrvicQ.  _  AH,  the  qfficers 
of  his  army  thought,  it.  intolerable^  that  the  Ro* 
mans  ihould  be  obligccl  to  purchafe  afUllanc^.  of 
the  Barbarians :  but  Q^to  faid,  //  is  no  Such  great 
bardjhip ;  for  if  we  conquer^  we  JbaUj>hy^  them  at  the 
tnem/s  expence^  and.  if  we  are  conquer edy  t^ere  will 
be  nobody  either  to  pay  or  ptake.  the  dema?td.  He 
gained  the  battle,  and  every  thing  .afterwards  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  wifti.  Poly.biys  teljs.us,  that  the 
.walls,  of  all  the  Spaniih  towQs.on  this  fide  the  ri« 
vcr  Ba^tis  were  t  .razed  by  h^  cofnmand  in  one 
day,  notwithftanding  the  Towns  were  numerpus, 

and 

'- 1  As  Cato's  troops  confifted,  ibr  the  moft  pait»  •£  rfwM- 
^ien»  he  took  great  pains  to  discipline  ihem,  confideriag  chat 
they  had  to  deal  with  the  Spaniards,  who»  in  their  .wars  with 
the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  had  learned  the  military  .art, 
and  were  naturally  brave  and  courageous*  •  Before  1m  came  ao 
afUon,  hefctit  away  his  fleet;  that  his  ibMiers.mieht  plaoei^l 
their  hopei  ia  their  valour.  With,  the  fame  view,  whea  hecame 
near  the  enemv,  he  took  a  compaf^^  and  potted,  his  «rmy  behind 
them  in  the  plain ;  fo  that  the  Spaniards  were  between  him  and 
his  camp.  ^    -  ... 

X  As  the  dread  of  his  name  procured  him  groat  reijpeft  iii  ^ 
the  provinces  beyond,  the  Iberus,  he  wrote  the  fame  day  privaie 
letters  to  the  commanders  of  feveral  fortified  towns,  ordering 
them  to  demoliih  without  delay  their  fdrdficationi  ;  aad  afioring 
fhem  that  he  would  pardon  none  bat  fach  as  raadily- connpli^ 
with  his  orders.  Every  one  of  the  commanders  believing  the 
mders  to  be  fent  only  to  himfelfj  immediately  bea^t  dowa  their 
walls  and  towers*  Lit.  L.  suuuy.  c  15. 
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and  their  inhabitants  brave,  Cato  liimfelf  fays, 
he  took  more  cities  than  he  fpent  days  in  Spain  : 
nor  is  it  a  vain  boaft ;  for  they  were  aftualiy  no 
fewer  than  four  hundred.  Though  this  campaign 
afforded  the  foldiers  great  booty,  he  gave  each  of 
them  a  pound  weight  of  fiiver  befidcs,  faying. 
It  was  better  that  many  of  the  Ron\ans  Jhouii 
return  with  Jiher  in  their  pockets^  than  a  few  with 
gold.  And  for  his  own  part,  he  aflures  us,  that 
of  all  that  was  taken  in  tne  war,  nothing  came  to 
his  Ihare  but  what  he  eat  and  drank.  Not  that  I 
hlamey  fays  he,  tbofe  thatfeek  their  own  advantage  in 
tbefe  things  5  hut  I  bad  rather  contend  for  valour  with 
the  hra^e^  than  for  wealth  with  the  ricb^  of  in  rapa-- 
ciot^efs  with  the  covetous.  And  he  not  only  kept 
himfelf  clear  of  extortion,  but  all  that  were  imme- 
diately under  his  direAion.  He  had  five  fcuvants 
with  him  in  this  expedition,  one  of  whom;  named 
Paccus,  had  purchaied  three  boys  that  were  among 
the  prisoners ;  but  when  he  knew  that  his'  mafter 
was  informed  of  it,  unable  to  bear  the  thoughts  of 
coming  into  his  pitfence,  he  hanged  himfelf.  Upon 
Which  Cato  fold  the  boys,  and  put  the  money  into 
the  public  treafure. 

While  he  was  fettling  the  affairs  of  Spain,  Scipio 
the  great,  who  was  his  enemy,  and  wanted  to^break 
the  courfe  of  his  fuccefs,  and  have  the  finifhing  of 
the  war  himfelf,  managed  matters  fo  as  to  get  him- 
felf appointed  his  fucceffor.  After  which  he  made 
alLpoffible  hafte  to  take  the  command  of  the  army 
from  him.  But  Cato,  hearing  of  his  march,  took 
live  companies  of  foot,  and  five  hundred  hoffe,  m 
a  convoy  to  attend  upon  Scipio,  and  as  he  went  to 
meet  him,  defeated  the  Lacetanians,  and  took  among 
them  fix  hundred  Roman  deferters,  whom  hecaufeo 
to  be  put  to  death.  And  upon  Scipio's  e^tprelTing 
his  dJ^leafurc  at  this,  he  amwered  ironically,  Rotne 
"would  be  great  indeed^  if  men  of  birth  would  not  yield 
-Shefahnof  vrttue  t-o  the  comm&nalty^  arrdif^Phbeiantj^ 

H  h  2  W 
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like  bimfilfi  would  contend  for  excellence  with  men  of 
hirtb  and  quality.  B^fides,  as  the  fenate  had  decreed, 
that  nothing  ihould  be  altered  which  Cato  had  or- 
dered and  eftablifhed,  the  pod  which  Scipio  had 
made  (b  much  intereft  for,  rather  tarniflied  his  own 

glory  than  that  of  Cato  %  for  he  continued  inactive 
uriflg  that  government. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cato  was  honoured  with  a  tri- 
umph. ^  But  he  did  not  a6t  afterwards,  like  thofe 
whofe  ambition  is  only  for  fame,  and  not  for  vir- 
tue, and  who  having  reached  the  higheft  honours, 
borne  the  office  of  conful  and  led  up  triumphs, 
withdraw  from  public  bufinefs,  and  give  up  the 
reft  of  their  days  to  eafe  and  pleafure.    On  the 
contrary,   like  thofe  who  are  ]uft  entered  upon 
bufinels,  and  thirft  for  honour  and  renown,  he  ex- 
erted himfelf  as  if  he   was  beginning  his  race  a- 
new,  his  fervices  being  always  ready  both  for  his 
friends  in  particular,  and  for  the  citizens  in  general, 
either  at  the  bar  or  in  the  field.    For  he  went  with 
♦the  conful  Tiberius  Scmpronius  to  Thrace  and 
the  Danube,  as  his  lieutenant.    And  as  a  le^nary 
tribune,  he  attended  Manius  Acilius  Glabno  into 
Greece,  in  the  war  againft  Antiochus  the  ^;reat| 
who,  next  to  Hannibal,  was  the  moft  formidable 
enemy  the  Romans  ever  had*      For,  having  re- 
covered almoft  all  the  provinces  of  Afia  which  Se- 
leucus  Nicanor  had  poflefled,  and  reduced  many 
warlike  nations  of  Barbarians,  he  was  io  much  elated, 
as  to  think  the  Romans  the  only  match  for  him  in 
the  field.     Accordingly  he  crofled  the  fea  with  a 
powerful  army,  colouring  his  defign  with  the  fpe- 
cious  pretence  of  reftoring  liberty  to  the  Greeks, 
of  which,  howevef,  they  ftood  in  no  need,  for  be^ 
ing  lately  delivered,  by  the  favour  of  the  Romans, 
from  the  yoke  of  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  they 
were  free  already,  and  were  governed  by  their  own 
laws.  *      At 

*  The  year  after  his  coafullhip,  and  the  iecond  year  of  die 
huAclred  and  forty-£xth  Olympiad. 
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At  his  approach,  all  Greece  was  in  great  commo- 
tion, and  unrefolved  how  to  aft ;  being  corrupted 
with  the  fplendid  hopes  infufed  by  the  orators  whom 
Antiochus  had  gained.    Acilius,  therefore,  fent  am- 
bafladors  to  the  fevcral  ftates ;  Titus  Flaminius  ap- 
peafed  the  difturbances,  and  kept  moft  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  Roman  intereft,  without  ufing  any  violent 
means,  as  I  have  related  in  his  life ;  and  Gato  con- 
firmed the  people  of  Corinth,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Patrac  and  ^gium  in  their  duty.  He  alfo  made  a  con- 
fiderable  ftay  at  Athens ;  and,  it  is  faid,  there  is  ftill 
extant  a  fpcech  of  his,  which  he  delivered  to  the 
Athenians  in  Greek,  expreffing  his  admiration  of  the 
virtue  of  their  anceftors,  and  his  fatisfaftion  in  be- 
holding the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  their  city.    But 
this  account  is  not  true,  for  he  fpoke  to  theni  by  an 
interpreter.     Not  that  he  w^  ignorant,  but  chofc  to 
add  to  the  cuftoms  of  his  country,  and  laugh  at  thofe 
who  admired  nothing  but  what  was  Greek.     He, 
therefore,  ridiculed  Pofthumius  Albinus,  who  had 
written  a  hiftory  in  that  language,  and  made  an  apo- 

•  logy  for  the  improprieties  of  expreflion,  faying.  He 
ought  to  be  pardoned^  if  be  wrote  it  by  command  of  the 
Amphiftyones.    We  are  aflured  that  the  Athenians 

•  admired  the  ftrength  and  concifenefs  of  his  language; 

•  for  what  he  delivered  in  few  words,  the  interpreter 
was  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  many  to  explain  \  info^ 
much  that  he  left  them  in  the  opinion,  that  the  ex- 
prelTions  of  the  Greeks  flowed  only  from  the  lips, 
while  thofe  of  the  Romans  came,  from  the  heart,  * 

Antiochus  having  blocked  up  the  narrow  pafs  of 

Thermopylae  with  his  troops,  and  added  walls  and 

entrenchments  to  the  natural  fortifications  of  the 

Hh  3  place 

*  There  cannot  be  a  ftronger  inftance  than  this,  that  the  brief 
expreffion  of  the  Spartans,  was  owing  to  the  nacire  dtaiplicity 
of  their  manners,  and  the  iincerity  of  their  heans.  It  was  the 
.  rxpreffion  of  natore— ^Artificial  and  circnmlodatory  expreffion, 
like  licentioas  paintiiigs,-  are  the  confe^otnces  of  liceatioMa 
lift. 
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pUce,  fate  down  there  unconcer;ied,  thmkmg  the 
war  could  not  touch  him.  And  indeed  the  Roroaos 
de^red  of  farcing  the  fafs.  Bm  Cato  recaUe6iiDg 
the  f  circuit  the  Perfians  had  taken  on  a  Iik€  oc* 
cafion,  kt  out  in  the  n^ht  with  a  proper  decich* 
0ient. 

Whjcn  they  had  ^vanced  a  confiderable  heigte» 
the^uidc,  who  was  one  4>f  the  prifoncjrs^  mifled  his 
Way,  and  wandering  about,  among  impracticable 
places  and  precipices,  threw  the  ipldiers^  into  inex- 
pr€^ble  dx^ad  and  defpadr.     Catofeeing  the  dsmgp^^ 
ordered  his  .forces  to  halt,  while  he,  with  one  Lur 
cius  Manlius,  who  was  dexterous  in  clinibing  the 
4;4tcqp  mountains,  went  forward  with  great  diffi* 
•Guhy  and  at  the  hazard  Gfhds  life,  at  midiught;  withr 
^out  -any  moon*,  fcramhliog  amo^g  wild  olive-trees 
And  fteep  rocks  that  itill  mpre  ioipcded  his  view,  and 
.added  darknefs  to  the  obfcurity.     At  laft  they  hie 
upon  a  path  which  feemed  to  lead  down  to  the  ene* 
niy*s  camp.   There,  they  ifet  up  marks  upon  fowc 
of  the  moft  confpicuous  rocks  on  the  top  of  the 
.mountain  Callrdromus ;  and  returning  the  fame  way, 
took  the  whole  t>arty  with  them ;  whom  they  con- 
-duded  by  the  direction  of  the  marks,  and  lb  regain- 
ed the  little  path ;  where  they  made  a  proper  difpo- 
.  fition  of  the  troops.     They  had  marched  but  a  little 
farther,  when  the  path  failed  them,  and  they  iaw  no- 
thing before  them  but  a  precipice,  which  di(lrefled 
them  ftill  more ;  for  they  could  not  yet  perceive  that 
they  were  near  the  enemy. 

The 

t  In  the  Perfian  war,  Leonidas,  with  three  homired  Spar* 
tans  only,  fuftained  the  (hock  of  an  innumerable  maltitade  in 
the  pafs  of  Thermopyls,  .'till  the  Barbarians  fetching  a  com* 
pafs  round  the  mountains  by  by*way8,  came  upon  him  behind, 
and  cut  his  party  in' pieces. 

t  The  mountains  lo  the  taft  of. the  ftcaits  ofThmmopyis 
are  compre bended  ander  the  jiame  i>f  Oeta^  ^iqd  the  ki^heft'of 
them  is  called  Callidromus,  at  the  footof  wkidi  is  a  ibad  lucty 
feet  broad.    Liv.  L.  xxxvi.  c«  15% 


«' 
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The  day  now  \>cg2L(\  to  appear,  when  one  of  them 
thought  he  heard  the  found  of  human  voices,  and  a 
little  after  they  faw  the  Grecian  camp  and  the  adr 
Vanced  guard  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Cato  there- 
fore, made  a  halt,  and  fent  to  acquaint  the  ||  Fir- 
mians  chat  he  wanted  to  fpeak  with  them  in  private. 
Thcfe  where  troops  whole  fidelity  and  courage  he 
had  experienced  on  the/mofl:  dangerous  occaGons. 
They  haftened  info  his  prefence,  when  he  thus  ad- 
drcffed  them :  "  I  want  to  take  one  of  the  ene- 
•*  my  alive,  to  learn  of  him  who  they  are  that 
^^  compofe  this  advanced  guard,  and  how  many 
•*  in  number  j  and  to  be  informed  what  is  the  dif- 
**  pofition  and  order  of  their  whole  army,  arid  what 
**  preparations  they  have  made  to  receive  us :  but 
**  the  bufinefs  requires  the  fpeed  and  impetuofity 
^^  of  lions,  who  ru(h  into  a  herd  of  timorous 
**  beafts/' 

.When  Cato  ha^  done  fpeakins,  the  Firmians, 
without  further  preparation,  poured  down  the  moun- 
tain, fufprized  the  advanced  guard,  difperfed  theo^ 
took  one  armed  man,  and  brought  him  to  Cato. 
The  prifoner  informed  him,  that  the  main  body  of 
the  army  Was  encamped  with  the  king  in  the  nar- 
row pafs,  and  that  the  detachment  which  guarded 
the  heights  confiflrcd  of  fix  hundred  felcft  JEtolians. 
Cato'  defpifing  thefe  troops,  as  well  on  account  of 
their  fmall  number,  as  their  negligence,  drew  his 
fword,  and  rulhed  upon  them  with  all  the  alarm  of 
Voices  and  trumpets.  The  iEtolians  -no  fooner  faw 
Jiinni  defcend  from  the  mountains,  than  they  fled  to 
the  main  body,  and  put  the  whole  in  the  utmoft 
confufion. 

At  the  fame  time  Manius  forced  the  entrench- 
ments pf  Antiochus  below,   and  poured  into  the 
pafe  with  his  army.   Antiochus  himfclf  being  wound- 
:€d  iti'ibff  mOU^h  with  a  ftone,  and  having  fome  of 
'        H  h  4  his 

H  Firmiam  was  a  Roman  colony  in  the  Plccne* 
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his  teeth  ftruck  out,  the  anguilh  obliged  him  to 
turn  his  horfc  arid  retire.  After  his  retreat,  no 
^art  of  his  army  could  ftand  the  fhpck  of  the  Ro- 
mans; and  though  there  appeared  no  hopes  of 
cfcaping  by  flight,  by  reafon  or  the  ftraitnefi  of  the 
road,  the  deep  marmes  on  one  fide  and  rocky  fure^ 
cipices  on  the  other,  yet  they  crowded  alone  through 
thofe  narrow  paflages,  and  pufhing  each  other  down, 
perifhed  miferably,  out  of^fear  of  being  deftroyed 
by  the  Romans. 

Cato,  who  was  never  fparins  in  his  own  praifes, 
and  thought  boafting  a  natural  attendant  on  great 
^dions,  is  very  pompous  in  his  account  of  this  ex- 
ploit. He  fays,  *•  that  thofe  who  faw  him  charg- 
*^  ing  the  enemy,  routing  and  purfiiing  them,  de- 
"  clared,  that  Cato  owed  lefs  to  the  peopk  of 
*'  Rome,  than  the  people  of  Rome  owed  to  Cato  ; 
^'  and  that  the  conful  Manius  himielf,  coming  hot 
'^  from  the  fight,  took  him  in  his  arms  as  he  too 
^^  came  panting  from  the  a£fcion,  and  embracing  him 
'^  a  long  time,  cried  out  in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  that 
**  neither  he  nor  the  whole  Roman  people  could 
**  fufEciently  reward  Cato*s  merit.  ** 

Immediately  after  the  batde,  the  conful  fent  him 
with  an  account  of  it  to  Rome,  that  he  might  be 
the  firft  to  carry  the  news  of  his  own  atchievc- 
ments.  With  a  favourable  wind  he  failed  to  Brun- 
dufium ;  from  thence  he  reached  Tarentum  in  one 
day ;  and  having  travelled  f6ur  days  more,  he  ar- 
rived at  Rome  the  fifth  day  after  he  landed,  and 
was  the  firft  that  brought  the  news  of  the  vifto* 
ry.  His  arrival  filled  the  city  with  facrifices  and 
4t>ther,  teftimonies  of  ioy,  and  gave  the  people  fo 
high  an  opinion  of  themfelves,  that  they  now  be- 
lieved there  could  be  no  bounds  to  their  empire 
or  their  power. 

Tfaeie  are  the  moft  remarkable  df  Cato*s  adions ; 
0,t)d  with  refped:  to  civil  affairs,  he  appears  to  have 
thoyght  the  impeaching  of  offenders  and  bxmging 
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them  to  juftice^  a  thing  that  well  deferved  his  at* 
centipn.  For  he  profecuced  feveral9  and  encouraged 
and  aflifted  others  in  carrying  oh  their  profecutions. 
Thus  he  fet  up  Petilius  s^nit  Scipio  the  great : 
but  fecure  in  the  dignity  or  his  family,  and  his  own 
greatnefs  <^  mind^  Scipio  treated  the  accufation  with 
the  utmoft  contempt.  Cato  perceiving  he  would 
not  be  capitally  condemned,  dropt  the  perfecution  \ 
but,  with  fome  others  who  aflifttd  him  m  the  caufe, 
impeached  his  brother  Lucius  Scipio,  who  was  fen* 
tenced  to  pay  a  fine  which  his  circumftances  could 
not  anfwer,  fo  that  he  was  in  danger  oF  imprifon- 
ment ;  and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  and 
appealing  to  the  tribunes,  that  he  was  difmiifed. 

We  have  alfo  an  account  of  a  young  man  who 
had  procured  a  verdid  againft  an  enemy  of  his  fa- 
ther who  was  lately  dead,  and  had  him  ft^matiz- 
cd.  Cato  met  him  as  he  was  palfing  through  the 
Forum^  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  addrefled 
him  in  thefe  words :  ^^  It  is  thus  we  are  to  facri- 
^^  fice  to  the  manes  of  our  parents,  not  with  tlie 
**  blood  of  goats  and  lambs,  but  with  the  tears 
**  and  condemnation  of  their  enemies.  " 

Cato,  however,  did  not  efcape  thefe  attacks; 
but  when,  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  he  gave 
the  leaft  handle,  was  certainly  profecuted,  and 
ibmetimes  in  danger  of  being  condemned.  For  it  is 
faid  that  near  fifty  impeachments  were  brought 
againft  him,  and  the  laft,  when  he  was  eighty-fix 
years  of  age :  on  which  occafion  he  made  ufe  of 
that  memorable  expreffion,  //  is  bard  that  I  who 
have  Rved  with  men  of  one  generaticny  JbouU  be  obUgei 
to  make  ffiy  defence  to  tbofe  of  another.  Nor  was  thi$ 
the  end  of  his  contefts  at  the  bar  -,  for,  four  years 
after,  at  the  age  of  §  ninety,   he  impeached  Ser« 

vilius 

f  Plutaich  here  is  not  confiftent  with  himfelf.    Towards  the 

beginning  df  this  life  he  favs  that  Cato  was  but  fi^yeateen  yeart 

•  Q\ioX  the  time  of  H«nmb»l's  TiicceA  in  Italy  \  afd'^lf  the  con- 

ctofioa 
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villus  Galba :  fo  that,  like  Neftor,  he  liv^  ^hrpe 
generations,  and,  like  him,  was  always  in.  a^on. 
In  (tiottf  af;er  Having  conftantly  oppofcd  Scipio  in 
matters  of  goyernmenr,  Kc  lived  *uU  thfc  time  of 
young  Scipio,  his  adopted  jgnuadfon,  and  foil  <xF 
Paulus  JEmiHus,  who  conquered  Perfeus  and  the 
Macedonians.' 

Ten  Years  after  his  confuUbip,  Cato  ftood  <br 
the  office  of  cenfor,  which  was  the  bighell  dignity 
in  the  republic.  For,  befide  the  other  power  an4 
authority  that  attended  this  office,  it  ^ve  the  ma- 
gidrate  a  right  of  enquiry  into  the  lives  and  fHfUiners 
^  the  citizens.  The  Romans  did  not  thUik  it  pro- 
per that  any  one  ihbuld  be  left  to  follow  his  owp 
inclbations  without  infpe&ion  or  contrpyl^  (itber  in 
niarri^e,  in  the  procreation  of  childi!pn9  in  his 
table,  or  in  the  company  he  kept.  ;But,  coniance^ 
that  in  tJiefe  private  fcehes  cf  life  a  maa's  re^ 
character  was  much  mpi-e  dlftinguiJOhablc.than  in  his 
public  and  political  trahfaAions,  they  appointod  two 
miagiftrates,  the  one  out  of  the. Patricians,  and  the 
othtr  out  of  the  Plebeians,  to  infpeft,  .to  correjflt  and 
to  chaltife  fuch  as  they  foiind  giving  into  diffipapon 
and  licentioufnefs,  and  defetling  the  ancient  and 
eflabliihed  manner  of  living.  *  Thefc  great  oificers 
they  called  cenfors :  and  they  had  power  tp  dtprivc 
a  Roman  knight  of  his  horie,  or  to  expel  a  fenator 
that  led  a  vicious  and  diforderly  Jife.  They  likewifc 
took  an  eftimate  of  each  citizen*s  eftatc,  and  .enroll- 
ed them  according  to  their  pedigree,  qu^ty  and 
condition. 

This  office  Jias  feveral  other  great  prerpgatives  an- 
nexed to  it :  and  therefore  wfcn.Cato  foUicited  it, 
the, principal  fenators  oppofed  him.    The  motive  to 

this 

cloiion  he  tells  that  Cato  died  jail  at  the  begioning  of  the  third 
Punic  war.  But  Hannibal  came  into  Italy  m  the  year  of  Rome 
i;34;  and  the  third  PonicT  war  broke  out  fevdntyyeatrs  after, 
in  the'yi^ar^'bf  Rome  604.  According  to  this  comptttatioh, 
Catocbnld-itot  be  more^aneightZ-reven  years  old  when  he 
*  ^ied ;  and  this  Kccount  U  confirmed  by  Cicero. 
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tfhis  oppofitdon  wkh  fome.of  the  Patricians  :v(ras  enyy ; 
for  ttuby  icDagined  it  would  be  a  diigrace  to  thp  po* 
hility,  if  penonsxf  a  mean  and  obfcure  oi:igin  iiyere 
elevated  ito  .the  higheft  honour  in  the  ftate :   with 
Qtben  it  was  fear,;  for,  confcious  that  their  lives  yrere 
vicious,  and  that.the^r  had  departed  irom  .the  ancient 
fimplicity  of  manners,  they  dreaded  the  auftedty  pf 
Cato;  becaufe  they  believed  he  would  be  ftern  and 
inexorable  in  his  office.    Having  confulted  and  pre- 
paixd  their  ineafures,  they  put  up  ieven  canclidates 
in  oppofition  toCato ;  and  imagining  that  the  people 
isanted  to  be  governed  with  an  eafy  hand,  th^y 
footbed  them  with  hopes  of  a  mild  cenfotChip.  Cd(o» 
i>n  the  contrary,  without  condefcending  to  (;be  leaft 
battery xnr.Gomplaifance,  in  his  fpeecHes  from  the 
jnoftrum  pro£dIed  his  reiblutiqn.to  puniih  every  in* 
ftance  of  vice ;  and  loudly  declaring  that  the  city 
twaated  great  refoanadon,  conjured  the  people,  if ' 
.they  wesc  wife,  tochufe,  not  the  mildeft,  but  the 
.fevereft  pbyfician.    He  told  them  that  j&^  was  one 
.of  that  chacafter,  .and,  among  therPatricians,  Vale- 
viivs  Flaceuswas  another ;  and  that  jwith  him  for  his 
coUegue,  and  him  only,  he  could  hope  to  render 
good  fervice  to  the  commonweakh,  by  efieftually 
cuttiiigxriF,  like  another  ijfiir/?,  the  fprcading  luxuiy 
and  effeminacy  of  the  times.    lie  added  that  he  faw 
•  others  prqfiing  into  the  cenforlhip,.in.orderxo.exercire 
.  thatjoffice  in  a  bad  manner,  becaufe  they  were  afr^ 
r  of  fuch  as  would  difchargeit  faithfully.  h 

Tiie  Roman  people,  on  this  occaGop.  ibewed 
themfelves  truly  great,  and  worthy  of  the  bed  pf 
^leac^ers :  fbr^  far  Irom  dreading  the.feverity  .of  this 
inSsxibleiman,  they  cgeded^tfaofe' ^oother  candi- 
dates ;that.feemed  ready*  to  confult  their  pleafure  in 
«.eveiy. thing,  and  chofe  Valerius. Flaccus. with  Cato; 
attending,  to  theJatq^nnot  as  a^man  thatibUicited  the 
office.afiCenfor,.but.as^one.who,.^ready  po(Iflflcd  of 
.ity  f^vqout  his  orders  by  virtue  of  his  authority. 
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The  firft  thing  Cato  did,  was  to  name  his  friend 
and  cbllcgue  Lucius  Valerius  Fiaccus  chief  of  the 
fenate,  and  to  expel  many  others  the  houle ;  parti- 
cularly Lucius  Quintius,  who  had  been  conful  feven 
years  before,  and,  what  was  ftiU  a  ^ater  honour, 
was  brother  to  Titus  -f-  Flaminius,  who  overthxew 

king  Philip. 

^      •     «  9     0  mm 

«     •  mm  «     • 

He  expelled  alfo  Manilius,  another  icnator,  whom 
the  eeneral  opinion  had  marked  out  for  conful,  be* 
caule  hf  had  given  his  wife  a  kifs  in  the  day-time  m 
the  fight  of  his  daughter.  ^^  For  his  own  part,** 
he  faid,  ^^  his  wife  never  embraced  him  but  when  ic 
^'  thundered  dreadfully,**  adding  by  way  of  joke, 
<^  That  he  was  happy  when  Jupiter  plea&d  to 
"  thunder.'* 

He  was  cenfured  as  having  merely  indulged  his 
envy,  when  he  degraded  Lucius  who  was  brother 
to  Scipio  the  great,  and  had  been  honoured  with  a 
triumph  -,  for  he  took  from  him  his  horfe  •,  and  it 
was  believed  he  did  it  to  infult  Ihe  memory  of  Sipio 
Africanus.  But  there  was  another  thing  that  rentier- 
ed  him  more  generally  obnoxious,  and  that  was  the 
reformation  he  introduced  in  point  of  luxury.  It 
was  impoflible  for  him  to  begin  his  attacks  upon  it 
openly,  becaufe  the  whole  boidy  of  the  people  was 
infeded,  and  therefore  he  took  an  indirra:  method. 
He  caufed  an  eftimate  to  be  taken  of  a!l  apparel, 
carriages,  female  ornaments,  furniture  and  utenfils  3 
and  wnatever  exceeded  fifteen  hundred  drachmas  in 
value,  he  rated  at  ten  times  as  much,  and  impofed 
a  tax  according  to  that  valuation.  For  every  thoufand 
affis  he  made  them  pay  three  \  that  finding  them- 
^Ives  burdened  with  the  tax,  while  the  mo«ft  and 
frugal,  with  eq^ual  fubftance,  paid  much  left  to  the 
public,  they  might  be  induced  to  retrench  their  ap- 

pcaranoe: 

+  Polybius,  Livy,  aad  Cicero  make  die  fariMWic  of  dm 
family  Flaminiut* 
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pearance.    This  procured  him  many  enemies,  not 
only  among  thofe  who,  rather  than  part  with  their 
luxury,  fubmitted  to  the  tax,  but  among  thofe  who 
leflened  the  cxpence  of  their  fi^re,  to  avoid  it. 
For  the  generality  of  mankind  think  that  prohibit 
tion  to  fhew  their  wealth  .is  the  fame  thing  as  taking 
it  away,  and  that  opulence  is  feen  in  the  fuperflliities* 
not  in  the  neceflaries  qf  life.  And  this  (we  are  told) 
was  what  furprifed  Arifto  the  philofopher }  for  he 
could  not  comprehend  why  thote  that  are  pofleib^ 
of  fuperfiuities  fhould  be  accounted  happy,  rathef 
than  iuch  as  abound  in  what  is  neceflary  and  ufeiul. 
But  Scopas  the  Theflalian,  when  one  of  his  friends 
aiked  him  for  fomething  that  could  be  of  litde  ufe 
to  him,  and  gave  him  that  as  a  reafon  why  he 
(hould   grant  his  reoueft,    made  aofwer,  '^  It  is 
^  in  thefe  ufelefs  and  fuperfluous  things  that  I  am 
**  rich  and  happy.'*    Thus  the  defire  of  wealth,  far 
from  being  a  natural  pafTion,  is  a  foreign  and  adven-^ 
titious  one,  arifing  from  vulgar  opinion. 

Cato  paid  no  regard  to  thefe  complaints,  but 
became  ftill  more  fevere  and  rigid.    He  cut  off  the 
pipes  bv  which  people  conveyed  water  from  the 
public  fountains  into  their  houfes  and  gardens,  and. 
demoliflied  all  the  buiklings  that  projeded  out  into 
the  ftreets.     He  lowered  the  price  of  public  works, 
and  fanned  out  the  public  revenues  at  the  higheft 
rent  they  could  bear.     By  thefe  things  he  brought 
upon  himfelf  the  hatred  of  vaft  numbers  of  people : 
•   fo  that  Titus  Flaminius  and  his  party  attacked  him, 
and  prevailed  with  thefenate  to  annul  the  contradts 
he  had  made  for  repairing  the  temples  and  public 
buildings,  as  detrimental  to  the  ftate.    Nor  did 
they  ftop  here,    but   incited    the  boldeft  of  the 
Tribunes  to  accufe  him  to  the  people,  and  fine  him 
two    talents.     They  likewife  oppofed  him  veiy 
much  in  his  building  at  the  public  charge  a  haU 
below  the  fenate  houfe   by  the  forum^   which  he 

finilhfd 
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firiidied  notwithftahding,   and  called  the  P^dan 
halL 

The  people,  ho^*?ever,  appear  to  have  bceri 
highly  pleafed  with  his  behaviour  in  this  office. 
For  whert  they  ereded  his  ftatue  in  the  temple  of 
HeaUb^  they  ihadc  no  mention,  on  the  pedeftal,  rf 
his  vidories  and  his  (riumph,  but  the  inteription  was 
to  this  effe6t :  *^  In  honour  of  Cato  the  cei^r,  who» 
**  v^hcn  the  Roman  common  wealth  was  degchefat- 
^^  ing  ihtb  licentioufnefs,  bygooddifcipline  and  ifiSk 
*'  inftitutions  reftored  it;*' 

Before  this/  he  kughed  at  thofe  who  weiie  fond  of 
fuch  honour^,  andfaid,  "  They  were  not  aware  that 
^^  they  pluhi'ed  themfelves  upon  the  workmanlhip 
^  of  founders,  flituaries  and  painters,  while  xbt 
**  Romails  bore  about  a  more  glorious  Image  rf 
•*  hini  in  their  hearts."  And  to  thofe  thatcxpreflcd 
their  wonder^  that^  While  niahy  perfons  of  litde  note 
iiad  their  ftktues,  Cato  had  none,  he  faid,  be  bai 
much  rather  itjbould  be  ajkeiy  why  be  had  not  a  ftatue^ 
than  iviy  be  bad  me.  In  fliort,  h6  was  of  bpiidon 
that  a  gock)  ckizen  Ihould  not  even  accept  of  his  due 
|>raile,  unlefs  it  tended  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity. Yet  of  all  men  he  was  the  mdft  forward 
to  commend  hinifelf :  for  he  tells  us  that  thofe  who 
were  guilty  of  mifdfeineahors,  and  afterwards  t^ 
proved  for  them,  ufedto  fay,  "  They  weretecuia^ 
♦*  ble  s  tWey  were  not  Catos :"  *  add  that  fuch  a^ 

hmtj^ied 

*  So  w/e  haVe  Ivndered  the  pafiagey  with  the  Latm  tnn&tor. 
The  text  ftands  thos,  ^  71  xai  t^^  ofnofrauirra^  ri  wtfi  ror  Cm$p 
iir*  ^r/XfiiMfni^  Xtyit  (fnait  iq  en  a{»of  fyxaXiiy  avtok*  h  ymf  Ka- 
Vmi;  wu  N&w  we  thi^k  it  mtich  more  fiatnnd  to  alter  tHe 
tifoliHt  words  ilitoKattfM^  »««#,  if  iofy  alteration  |s  nte^flhrj, 
tbaVi  to  break  into  the  conftrn^ion  and  cbimge  the  whole  fofii 
of  the  fentence  thus,  »?  yt  km  «i^i  TON  'aMAPTAICONTON  n 
. VV^»  rot  'Ctovy  i(T*  lEVSJErXOMEKH^Iy  Xf^iir  t«vT0»  fi|0-»i  «•  r.  X. 
'and  yet  u  inafl  be  fo  chiaiged,  to  jdHfy  the  Englrft  and  the 
f  reach  trsnflaiions.  The  EAglifli  raAs  thus,  imfoHmh  thidniMm 
"JhMU  'ii(hcitt4  that  bad  letn  guiliy  ofmfdemeanwrs^  wen  refnved  fir 
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imitated  foirie  of  his  aftlonS,  but  did  it  aukwardly, 
were  called  kft-bqnded  Catbs;  He  adds,  "That 
**  the  feiate  in  diffibuh  and  dangerous  times  ufed 
**  to  caft  their  eyes  upoA  him,  as  patiTengcrs  in  a  fliip 
**  do  upon  thjc  pilot,  inaftorm:**  and  "  that  whcrt 
**  he  l^appened  to  be  abfent,  they  frequentljr  put 
«  off  the  confidcratiori  of  matters  of  importance.** 
TKefe  particurars,  indeed,  are  confirmed  by  6ther 
vrriters^  for  his  life,  his  eloquence,  and  his  age  gave 
him  great  authority  in  Rome. 

He  was  a  good  father,  a  good  huiband,  and  tn 
excellent  oeconQmift.  And  as  he  did  not  think  the 
care  of  his  family  a  mean  and  trifling  thing  wliich 
required  only  a  fupcrjficial  attention',  it  may  be  of 
uiTe  to  giVe  fome  account  of  his  condud  in  that  re* 
fpea-. 

He  cTipfe  hfs  wife  rather  for  her  faniily  than  her 
fortune :  'perfuadedthat  though  both  the  rich  and  the 
high-born  have  their  pride,  yet  women  of  goodfamilies 
arc  more  afliarhed  of  any  bafe  and  unworthy  aAion; 
and  more  obedient  to  their  hufbands  in  every  thing 
thdt  IS  good  arid  honourable.  He  ufed  to  fay,  ^hat 
they  who  beat  tlieir  wfves  or  children,  laid  their 
facrifegious  hands  on  the  moft  facred  things  in  th^ 
world  •,  and  that  be  preferred  thecharadtef  of  a  good 
huiband  to  that  of  a  great  fenator.  AAdJhe  admir- 
ed nothing  more  in  Sdcrates,  than  his  living  in  ap 
cafy  and  quiet  manner  with  an  ill-tempered  wife  and 
ffupid.  children.  When  he  had  a  Ion  born,  nb 
bufinefs,  however  urgent,  except  it  related  to  the 
public,  coulfi  hinder  him  fr9m  being  prefent  while 
nis  wife  waflied  ahd  fwkddled  tl^e  infant.  .  For,  Ihe 
Tu*ckfed  it  herfcif :  nay,  fhe  often  gave  the  breaft  to 

the 

9tf  hi  ufedufyf^  .^'Thejr  are  ej^curable,  for  they  are  not  Catos.*' 
A|)4  (^f.  f.^nch  of  Pacier  ^hus,  juj^ues^la  qui  itn-fque  quelqms 
cit9ytn\  amount  f(ut  des^autet  dans  la  cotiduite  dileur  *viif  et  qi^ontu 
enr^renott,  il  anjoit^accoutume  de'dinx  **  III  font  exCttfableSf 
.  **  carils  ne  fontpas  des  Catons/' 
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the  fons  of  her  fervants,  toinipire  them  with  a 
brotherly;  regard  for  her  own. 

As  foon  as  the  dawn  of  underftanding  appeared, 
Cato  took  upon  him  the  ofiioe  of  fchoolmafter  to  his 
ion,  though  he  had  a  flave  named  Chilo,  who  was 
a  good  grammarian,  and  taught  feveral  other  child- 
ren.   But  he  tells  us  he  did  not  chufe  that  his  fon 
fhould  be  reprimanded. by  a  flave,  or  pulled  by  the 
ears,  if  he  happened  to  beilow  in  learning;  or  that 
he  (hould  be  indebted  to  fo  mean  a  perfon  for  his 
education.  He  was,  therefore,  himfelf  his  praeceptor 
in  grammar,  in  law,  and  in  the  necefiary  exerciics. 
For  he  taught  him  not  only  how  to  throw  a  dart,  to 
fight  hand  to  hand,  and  to  ride,  but  to  box,  to  en- 
dure heat  and  cold,  and  to  fwim  the  moft  rapid  river« 
He  farther  acquaints  us,  that  he  wrote  hiftories  for 
him  with  his  own  hand,  in  lai^  charafters,  that, 
without  ilirring  out  of  his  father's  houfe,  he  might 

Sain  a  knowledge  of  the  great  adtions  of  the  ancient 
.omans  and  of  the  cuftoms  of  his  country.  He  was 
as  careful  not  to  utter  an  indecent  word  before  his 
fon,  as  he  would  have  been  in  the  prdence  <^  the 
yeilal  virgins ;  nor  did  he  ever  bathe  with  him. 
A  regard  to  decency  in  this  refped  was  indeed  at  that 
time  general  among  the  Romans:  for  even  fons- in- 
law avoided  bathing  with  their  fathers-in-law,  not 
chufing  to  appear  naked  before  them;  but  after* 
wards  the  Greeks  taught  them  not  to  be  fo  fcrupu* 
lous  in  uncovering  themfelves,  and  they  in  their  turn 
taught  the  GreeKs  to  bathe  naked  even  before  the 
women.  .    ^ 

While  Cato  was  taking  fuch  excellent  meafures 
for  forming  his  fon  to  virtue,,  he  found  him,  na* 
turally  dufbile  both  in  genius  and  inclination  i 
but  as  his  body  was  too  weak  to  undergo  much 
hardfliip,  his  father  was  obliged  to  relax  the  feve- 
rity  of  his  difcipline,  and  to  indulge  him  a  little 
In  point  of  diet. '  Yet,  with  this  conftitution,  he  was 
am  excellent  fgldier,  and  particularly  diftingiulhcd 

himiclf 


t 
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himfclf  under  Paulus  ^milius  in  the  battle  againft 
Perfeus.    On  this  occafion  his  i'word  happening  to 
'I  be  ftruck  out  of  his  hand,  the  moifture  of  which 

^  prevented  him  from  gralping  it  firmly,  he  turned 

*  tofomeof'his  companions  with  great  concern,  and 

I  .  begged  their  aiTiftance  in  recovering  it.    He  then 

r  ni^d  with  them  into  the  midft  of  the  enemy,  and 

^  having  with  extraordinarv  efibrts  cleared  the  place 

where  the  fword  was  loll,  he  found  it  with  cliuch 
^  difficulty  under  heaps  of  arms,  and  dead  bodies  of 

r  friends,  as  well  as  enemies,  piled  upon  each  other.. 

'  Paulus  iEmilius    admired  this    gallant   adtion  of 

'  the  young  man,  and  there  is  a  letter  fiill  extant, 

I  written  by  Cato  to  his  fon,  in  which  he  extremely 

commends  his  high  fenfe  of  honour  expreft  in  the 
recovery  of  that  fword.  The  young  man  afterwards 
married  Tertia,  daughter  to  Paulus  ^milius,  and 
iiiler  to  young  Scipio;  the  honour  of  which  alliance 
was  as  much  owin^  to  his  own  as  to  his  father's  merit. 
Thus  Cato's  care  m  the  education  of  his  fon  anfwcr- 
cd  the  end  propofed. 

He  had  many  (laves  which  he  purchafed  among 
the  captives  taken  in  war,  always  chufing  the  young- 
eft  and  fuch  as  were  moft  capable  of  inftrudion,  like 
whelps  or  coles  that  may  be  trained  at  pleafure* 
None  of  thefe  flaves  ever  went  into  any  other  man's 
houfe,  except  they  were  fent  by  Cato  or  his  wife, 
and  if  any  one  of  them  was  aiked  what  his  mailer 
was  doing,  he  always  anfwered,  he  did  not  know. 
For  it  was  a  rule  with  Cato  to  have  his  flaves  either 
employed  in  the  houfe,  or  afleep,  and  he  liked  thofe 
that  flept  moft  kindly,  believing  that  they  were 
better-tempered  than  others  that  had  not  fo  much 
of  that  refreftiment,  and  fitter  for  any  kind  of  bufi- 
n€&.  And  as  he  knew  that  flaves  will  ftick  at  nothing 
to  gratify  their  paflion  for  women,  he  allowed  them 
to  have  the  company  of  his  female  flaves,  upon  pay- 
ing a  certain  price;  but  under  a  ftridl;  prohibition  of 
approaching  any  other  women. 
Vol.  II.  I  i  When 
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When  he  was  a  young  foldier,  and  as  yet  iff 
low  circumftances,  he  never  found  fault  with  any 
thing  that  was  ierved  up  to  his  table,  but  thou^t 
it  a  fhame  to  quarrel  with  a  fervant  on  accoiart  of 
his  palate.  Yet  afterwards,  when,  he  Was  poflefled 
of  an  eafy  fortune,  and  made  entertainnrieftty  for 
his  friends  and  the  principal  officers,  as  foon  as 
dinner  was  over  he  never  failed  to  correA  with  lea- 
thern thongs  fuch  of  his  flaves  as  had  not  given 
due  attendance,  or  had  fuffered  any  thing  to  be 
fpoiled.  He  contrived  means  to  r^fe  quarrels  a- 
mong  his  fervants,  and  to  keep  them  at  variance^ 
ever  fufpe£ting  and  fearing  fome  bad  confequence 
from  their  unanimity.    And 

When  any  of  them  were  guilty  of  a  cajHtal  crime, 
he  gave  them  a  forma}  trial  and  put  them  to  death  in 
theprefence  of  their  fellow-fervants.  As  his  thirft  after 
wealth  increafed,  and  he  found  that  agriculture  was 
rather  amufing  than  profitable,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  furer  dependencies^  and  employed  his  money  in 
purchafing  ponds,  hot- baths,  places  proper  for 
fullers,  and  eftates  in  good  condition,  having  paf- 
ture-ground  and  wood  lands.  From  thefe  be  had 
a  great  revenue,  fuch  a  om^  he  ufed  to  fay,  4U  Ju« 
piter  bimfelf  cotdd  not  difappobu  Jbim  if. 

He  praftifed  ufury  upon  fhips  in  the  molt  blame- 
able  manner.  His  method  was  to  infift,  that  thofe 
whom  he  furniflied  with  money,  (hould  take  a  great 
number  into  partnerihip.  When  there  were  fiiU  fifty 
of  them,  and  as  many  ihips,  he  demanded  one  (hare 
for  himfelf,  which  be  managed  by  Quintio  his  freed- 
man,  who  failed  and  trafficked  along  with  them. 
Thus,  though  his  gain  was  great,  he  did  not  rifi}ue 
his  capital,  but  only  a  fmail  part  of  it. 

He  likewife  lent  money  to  fuch  of  his  flaves  as 
chofe  it :  and  they  employed  it  in  purchafing  boys ; 
who  were  afterwards  inftru^d  and  fitted  for  fervice 
at  Cato's  expence ;  and  being  ibid  at  the  year's 
end  by  audtiony  Cata  took  feveral  of  them  himfeU^ 

at 
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at  the  price  of  the  higheft  bidder^  deducting  it 
out  of  what  he  had  lent.  To  incline  his  fon  to 
the  fame  ceconomy,  he  told  him,  tiai  to  diminijb  bis 
fubjtance^  was  not  the  part  of  a  man^  bfU  of  a  wi* 
dim-woman.  Yet  he  carried  the  thing  to  extrava- 
gance^  when  he  hazarded  this  aflertion,  that  tbo 
man  truly  wonderful  and  godlike^  and  fit  to  be  regif- 
tered  in  the  lijls  ofglory^  was  be^  by  wbofe  accounts 
itjbould  at  laft  appear ^  that  be  bad  more  than  doubled 
wbat  be  bad  received  from  bis  ancefU^s. 

When  Cato  was  very  far  adva^nced  in  years, 
there  arrived  at  Rome,  two  *  ambafladors  from 
Athens,  Carneades  the  Academic^  and  Diogenes  the 
Stoic.  They  were  fcnt  to  beg  off  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  talents,  which  had  been  impofed  on  the 
Athenians  for  contumacy,  by  the  Sicyobians,  at 
at  the  fuit  of  the  people  of  -f  Oropus.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  thefe  philofophers,  fuch  of  the  Ro^ 
man  youth  as  had  a  tafte  for  learning  went  to  wait 
on  them,  and  heard  them  with  wonder  and  delight. 
Above  all,  they  were  charmed  with  the  graceful 
manner  of  Carneades,  the  force  of  whofe  eloqueng; 
being  great,  and  his  reputation  equal  to  his  elq* 
quence,  had  drawn  an  audience  of  the  moft  con^ 
fiderable  and  the  politefl:  perfons  in  Rome,  an4 
the  found  of  his  fame,  like  a  mighty  wind,  had 
filled  the  whole  city.  The  report  ran,  that  there 
was  come  from  Greece  a  man  of  aftonifhing  powers^ 
whofe  eloquence,  more  than  human,  was  at^  tQ 
foften  and  difarm  the  fierceft  pafiions,  and  who 
had  made  fo  (trong  an  impreflion  upon  the  youths 
that  forgetting  all  other  pleafures  and  diverfiMs, 
I  i  2  ^hejr 

*  Aulas  Gellins  mentions  t  third  ambaflador,  Critolaos  thf 
peripatecit. 

t  The  Atkeniaiu  had  plundred  the  city  of  Oropos.  Upon 
comptetnt  made  by  the  inhabitants*  the  affair  viz.^  referred  to 
the  aetennination  of  the  Stcyonians^  and  the  Athenians  mo^ 
appearing  to  jaftify  d^emfelves^  were  fined  five  hundred 
talents. 
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they  were  quite  poflefTed  with  an  enthufiaflic  love 
of  philofopny. 

The  Romans  were  delighted  to  find  it  fo ;  nor 
could  they  without  uncommon  pleafure  behold  their 
Ton?  thus  fondly  receive  the  Grecian  literature,  and 
follow  thefe  wonderful  men.  But  Cato,  from  the 
beginning,  was  alarmed  at  it.  He  no  fooner  per* 
ceived  this  paffion  for  the  Grecian  learning  prevail, 
but  he  was  afraid  that  the  youth  would  turn  their 
ambition  that  way,  and  pfefer  the  glory  of  do- 
Quence  to  that  or  deeds  of  arms.  But  when  he 
found  that  the  reputation  of  thefe  philofophers  rofe 
ftill  higher,  and  their  firft  fpeeches  were  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  Caius  Acilius,  a  fenator  of  great 
diftindion,  who  had  earneftly  begged  the  favour 
of  interpreting  them,  he  had  no  longer  patience, 
but  refolved  to  difmifs  thefe  philofophers  upon  (bme 
decent  and  fpecious  pretence. 

He  went,  therefore,  to  the  fenate,  and  complained 
of  the  magiftrates  for  detaining  fo  long  fuch  am- 
baifadors  as  thofe,  who  could  pcrfuade  the  people 
to  whatever  they  pifeafed.  "  You  ought,**  faid  he, 
**  To  determine  their  affair  as  Ipeedily  as  poflible, 
**  that  returning  to  their  fchools,  they  may  hold 
"  forth  to  the  Grecian  youth,  and  that  our  young 
*^  men  may  again  give  attention  to  the  laws  and 
**  the  magiftrates.**  Not  that  Cato  was  induced 
to  this  by  any  particular  pique' to  Carneades,  which 
fomc  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  cafe,  but  by  his 
averfion  to  philofophy,  and  his  making  it  a  point  to 
Ihew  his  contempt  of  the  polite  ftudies  and  learn- 
ing of  the  Greeks.  Nay,  he  fcrupled  not  to  affirm, 
"  That  Socrates  himfelf  was  a  prating  icditious 
**  fellow,  who  ufcd  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  tyran- 
**  nize  over  his  country,  by  abolifhing  it*s  cuftocos, 
•*  and  drawing  the  people  over  to  opinions  con- 
f^  trary  to  the  laws.**  And,  to  ridicule  the  flow 
•methods  of  Ifocrates*s  teaching,  he  faid,  **  His 
"  fcholars  grew  old  in  learning  their  art,  as   if 

*'  they 
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••  they  intended  to  exercife  it  in  the  (hades  belovtr, 
**  and  to  plead  caufes  there.'*  And  to  diffuade  his 
ion  from  thofe  ftudies,  he  told  him  in  a  louder  tone 
than  could  be  expefted  from  a  man  of  his  age,  and, 
as  it  were,  in  an  oracular  and  prophetic  way.  That 
when  the  Romans  came  thoroughly  to  imbibe  the  Gre- 
cian Uteraturej  they  would  lofe  the  empire  of  the 
world.  But  time  has  (hewn  the  vanity  of  that  in- 
vidious aflcrtion ;  for  Rome  was  never  at  a  J  higher 
pitch  of  greatnefe,  than  when  (he  was  moft  perfeft 
m  the  Grecian  erudition,  and  moft  attentive  to  all 
manner  of  learning. 

Nor  was  Cato  an  enemy  to  the  Grecian  philoib- 
phers  only,  but  looked  upon  the  phyficians  alio 
with  a  fuipicious  eye.  He  had  heard,  it  feems, 
of  the  anfwer  which  Hippocrates  gave  the  king  of 
Perfia,  when  he  (cnt  for  him,  and  offered  him  a 
reward  of  many  talents,  "  I  will  never  make  ufe  of 
"  my  art  in  favour  of  Barbarians  who  are  enemies 
**  to  the  Greeks.'*  This  he  faid  was  an  oath  which 
all  the  phyficians  had  taken,  and  therefore  he  advifed 
his  fon  to  beware  of  them  all.  He  added,  that  he 
himfelf  had  written  a  little  treatife,  in  which  he 
had  fet  down  his  -}-  method  of  cure,  and  the  regimen 
he  prefcribed,  when  any  of  his  family  were  fick ;  that 
he  never  recommended  faftrng,  but  allowed  them 
herbs,  with  duck,  pigeon  or  harej  fuch  kind  of 
1  i  3  diet 

X  Rome  had  indeed  a  very  extenfive  empire  xn  the  Aagudan 
age,  bat  at  the  fame  time  fhe  loft  her  ancient  conditutioa 
mnd  her  liberty.  Not  that  the  learning  of  the  Romans 
contributed  to  that  lofs,  bat  their  irreiigion,  their  luxury,  and 
corruption  occasioned  it. 

t  Cato  was  a  worfe  auacic  than  Dr.  Hill.  His  medical  re« 
cdptSy  which  may  be  found  in  his  treatife  of  country  affairs, 
are  either  very  fimple  or  very  dangerous;  and  failing,  vthich 
he  exploded^  is  better  than  them  all.  Dock,  pigeon  and 
hare  which,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  he  gave  his  fick 
people  as  a  light  diet,  are  certainly  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
indigeftible  kinds  of  food,  and  their  making  them  dream  was 
a  proof  of  it. 
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dice  being  light  and  fuitable  for  fick  people,  haT« 
jng  no  other  inconvenience  but  it's  making  thesn 
dre^m;  and  that  with  thefe  remedies  and  this 
regimen,  he  preferved  hinrfelf  and  lus  family.  But 
his  felf-fufficiency  in  this  refjped  went  not  unfHimlh* 
ed ;  for  he  loft  both  his  wire  and  ion.  He  huB&lft 
indeed,  by  his  ftrong  make  and  good  habit  of 
body,  lafted  long;  lo  that  even  in  old  age  he 
frequently  indulged  his  inclinations  for  the  fex, 
and  at  an  unfeafonable  time  of  life  married  a  young 
woman.    It  wa^  on  the  following  pretence. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  his  fon 
to  the  daughter  of  Paulus  ^milius,  the  lifter  of 
Scipio*,  and  continued  a  widower,  but  had  a  young 
female  flave  that  came  privately  to  his  bed.  It  could 
not,  however,  be  lon^  a  fecret  in  alinall  houfe,  wkb 
a  daughter-in-law  in  it ;  and  one  day  as  the  favourite 
flave  pafTed  by  with. a  haughty  and  flauntii^  air,  to 
go  to  the  center's  f  chaml^r,  young  Cato  cave  her 
a  fcvere  look,  and  turned  his  back  upon  ber,  but 
faid  not  a  word.    The  old  man  was  foon  ii^ornied  of 
this  circumftance,   and  finding  that  this  kind  of 
commerce  difpleafed  his  fon  and  his  daughter-in-law, 
he  did  not  expoftulate  with  them,  nor  uke  the  leaft 
notice.     Next  morning  be  went  to  the  farum^  ac- 
cording to  cuftom,  with  his  friends  about  him; 
and  as  he  went  along,    he  called  aloud  to  one 
Salonius,  who  had  been  his  fecretary,  and  now  was 
one  ot  his  train,  and  alked  him,  **  Whether  he  had 
"  provided  a  huft>and  for  his  daughter?"  upon  his 
anfwering,  *V  That  he  had  nor,  nor  (hould  with- 
^*  out  confulting  bis  bcft  friend ;"  Gato  faid,  "  Why 
*'  then,  I  have  found  out  a  very  fit  huft)and  for  her, 
"  if  Ihe  can  bear  with  the  difparity  of  age :  for  in 
<'  other  refpeils  he  is  unexceptionable,  but  he  is 

•*  very 

t  Ille  Pater  rcftorque  dcum,  cui  icxttz  trtfulcis 
ignibus  armata  c^,  qui  nnia  concadt  orbera, 
Induitar  faciem  tauri— ^»  Qvid.  Met^  Lib*  iu 
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**  very  old."  Salonius.  replying^  *'  that  he  left  the 
"  difpofal  of  her  intircly  to  him,  for  (he  was  under 
*^  his  protedion,  and  had  no  dependence  but  upon 
*'  his  bounty,"  Cato  faid  without  farther  ceremony, 
**  then  I  will  be  your  fon-jn-law."  The  man  at  firil 
was  aftonifhed  at  the  propofal,  as  may  eafily  be 
imagined ;  believing  Cato  pad  the  time  of  lire  for 
marrying,  and  knowing  himfelf  far  beneath  an 
alliance  with  a  family  that  had  been  honoured  with 
the  confulate  and  a  triumph.  But  when  he  faw  that 
Cato  was  in  earneft,  he  embraced  the  offer  with  joy, 
and  the  marriage  contra6t  was  figned  as  foon  as  they 
came  to  the  forum. 

While  they  were  bufied  in  preparing  for  the  nup- 
tials, young  Cato,  taking  his  relations  with  him, 
went  and  aflced  his  fatlier,  "  what  offence  he  had 
J'  committed,  that  he  was  going  to  put  a  mother- 
"  in-law  upon  him?"  Cato  immediately  anfwered, 
**  a(k  not  fuch  a  queftion,  my  fon  \  for,  inftead  of 
*'  being  offended,  I  have  reafon  topraifeyour  whole 
*'  conduct :  I  am  only  defirous  of  having  more  fuch 
"  fons,  and  leaving  more  fuch  citizens  to  my 
"  country."  Buf  this  anfwer  is  faid  to  have  been 
given  long  before,  by  Pififtratus  the  Athenian  ty- 
rant, who,  when  be  had  fons  by  a  former  wife 
already  grown  up,  married  a  fccond,  Timonaffa  of 
Argos,  oy  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  had  two  fons 
more,  Jophon  and  Thcffalus. 

By  this  wife  Cato  had  a  fon,  whom  he  called  Sa- 
lonius  after  his  mother's  father.  As  for  his  eldeft 
fon  Cato,  he  died  in  his  praetorfhip.  His  father 
often  makes  mention  of  him  in  his  writings  as  a 
brave  and  worthy  man.  He  bore  this  lofs  with  the 
moderation  of  a  philofopher,  applying  himfelf  \^ith 
his  ufual  aftivity  to  affairs  of  ftate.  For  he  did  not, 
like  Lucius  Lucullus  afterwards,  and  Metellus  Pius, 
think  age  an  exemption  from  the  fervice  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  confidered  that  fervice  as  his  indifpenfable 
duty ;  nor  yet  did  he  aft  a«  Scipio  Africanus  had 
I  i  4  done. 
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done,  who  finding  himfelf  attacked  and  oppofed  by 
envy  in  his  courfe  of  glory,  quitted  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  (pent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retire- 
ment and  ina£bion.  But,  as  one  told  Dionyfius, 
that  the  molt  honourable  death  was  to  die  in  pof- 
feflion  of  fovereign  power,  fo  Cato  efleemed  that  the 
moil  honourable  old-age,  which  was  fpent  in  ferving 
the  commonwealth.  The  amufements  in  which  he 
pafled  his  leifure  hours,  were  the  writing  of  books 
and  tilling  the  ground :  and  this  is  the  realbn  of  our 
having  fo  many  trcatifes  on  various  fubjcfts,  and  hif- 
tories  of  his  compofing  f . 

In  his  younger  days  he  applied  himielf  to  agri- 
culture, with  a  view  to  profit ;  for  he  ufed  to  fay, 
he  had  only  two  ways  of  increafing  his  income, 
lahur  znd  parfimony:  but  as  he  grew  old,  he  re- 
garded it  only  by  way  of  theory  and  amufement. 
He  wrote  a  boolc  concerning  §  country  afiairs,  in 
which  among' other  things  he  gives  rules  for  making 
cakes  and  prefcrving  fruit ;  for  he  was  defirous  to  be 
thought  curious  and  particular  in  every  thing.  He 
kept  a  better  table  in  the  country,  than  in  town ;  for 
he  always  invited  fome  of  his  acquaintance  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  fup  with  him.  With  thefe  he 
paffed  the  time  in  chearful  converfation,  making 
himfelf  agreeable  not  only  to  thofe  of  his  own  age, 
but  to  the  young;  for  he  had  a  thorough  knowlege 
of  the  world,  and  had  either  feert  himfelf,  or  heard 
from  others,  a  variety  of  things  that  were  curious 
and  entertaining.  He  looked  upon  the  table  as  one 
of  the  bed  means  of  forming  triendihips :  and  at 

his, 

t  Beiide  an  hundred  and  fifty  orations,  and  more,  that  he 
lert  behind  him,  he  wrote  a  treatife  of  military  difcipbm^  and 
books  of  antiquities ;  in  two  of  thefe  he  treats  of  the  foundation 
of  the  cities  of  Italy ;  the  bther  five  contained  the  Roman 
hi  (lory,  particularly  a  narrative  of  the  firft  and  fecond  Punic 
war. 

§  This  is  the  only  work  of  his  that  remains  entire;  of  the 
fz^  we  have  only  fragments. 
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his,  the  converfatdon  generally  turned  upon  the 
praifes  of  great  and  excellent  men  among  the  Ro- 
mans :  as  for  the  bad  and  the  unworthy,  no  men- 
don  was  made  of  them,  for  he  would  not  allow  in 
his  company  one  word,  either  good  or  bad,  to  ht 
faid  of  iuch  kind  of  men. 

The  laft  fervice  he  is  faid  to  have  done  the  pub- 
lic, was  the  deftrudtion  of  Canhagc.  The  younger 
Scipio  indeed  gave  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  that  work, 
but  it  was  undertaken  chiefly  by  the  advice  and  at 
the  inftances  of  Cato.  The  occalion  of  the  war  was 
this.  The  Carthaginians  and  MafllnifTa,  king  of 
Numidia,  being  at  war  with  each  other,  Cato  was 
fent  into  Africa  to  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  the 
quarrel.  Maflinifla  from  ^he  firft  had  been  a  friend 
to  the  Romans,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  admitted 
into  their  alliance  after  the  great  overthrow  they  re- 
ceived from  Scipio  the  elder,  but  upon  tcrmi  J  whidi 
deprived  them  of  great  part  of  their  dominions,  and 
impofcd  a  heavy  tribute.  When  Cato  arrived  at ' 
Carthage,  he  found  that  city  not  in  the  exhaufted 
and  humble  condition  which  the  Romans  imagined, 
but  full  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  abounding  in  money, 
in  arms  and  warlike  ftores,  and  not  a  little  elated  in 
the  thought  of  it's  being  fo  well  provided.  He  con- 
cluded, therefore,  thai  it  was  no  time  for  the  Romans 
to  endeavour  to  fettle  the  points  in  difpute  between 
the  Numidians  and  Carthage ;  and  that,  if  they  did 
not  loon  make  thcmfclvcs  mailers  of  that  city,  which 
was  their  old  enemy,  and  retained  ftrong  refcntments 
of  the  ufage  Ihe  had  lately  received,  and  which  had 
not  only  recovered  hcrfelf  after  her  loflcs,  but  was 

pro- 

X  Scipio  Africanas  obliged  the  Carthaginians,  tt  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  to  deliver  up  their  fleet  to  the 
Romank,  yield  to  Maffinifla  part  of  Syphax*8  dominions,  and 
pay' the  Romans  ten  thoufand  talents.  This  peace  was  made  in 
the  third  year  of  the  hundred  and  forty-fourth  olympiad,  two 
hoadred  years  before  the  ChrilUan  iEra. 
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pcodigioufly  iocreafed  in  wealth  and  power,  diej 
wonkl  ibon  be  cx^fed  to  aU  their  former  dangers. 
For  this  reafen  he  returned  in  all  haflc  to  RooKt 
where  he  infornDed  the  fenate,  ^  that  the  defeats 
*^  and  other  mi^rtunes  which  had  happened  to  the 
*^  Carthaginians,  had  not  fo  much  orained  theia 
^*  of  their,  forces,  ds  cured  them  of  their  folly ;  and 
*^  that,  in  all  probability,  inftead  of  a  weaker,  they 
^  had  made  them  a  more  (kilf  ul  and  warlike  enemy : 
^  that  their  war  with  the  Numidians  was  only  a 
<*  prelude  to  future  combats  with  the  Romans ;  and 
«^  that  the  late  peace  was  a  mere  name,  for  they 
^*  confidered  it  only  as  a  fufpenfion  of  sa-ms,  ivhich 
^^  they  were  wiUing  to  avail  themiclves  of^  'titt 
«(  they  had  a  favourable  opportunity  to  renew  the 
"  war.*" 

It  is  fakl  that  at  the  conclufion  of  his  ipeech  he 
Ihook  the  lap  of  hb  gown,  and^purpofely  dropped 
ibme  Lybian  fi^  ^  and  when  he  found  the  fenators 
admired  them  for  their  (Ize  and  beauty,  he  told  theai» 
**^  that  the  country  whese  they  grew  was  but  three 
<*  days  fail  from  Rome.'*  But  what  i&  a  ftnmger 
inftance  of  his  enmity  to  Carthage,  he  never  gave 
his  opinion  in  the  fenate  upon  any  other  point  what- 
ever,  without  adding  thefe  words,  ^  and  my  opinion 
*•  is,  that  Carthage  Ihould  be  deftroyed.**  Scipio, 
furnamed  Nafica,  made  it  a  point  to  maintain  the 
contrary,  and  concluded  all  his  fpeeches  thus,  ^*  and 
"  my  opinion  is,  that  Carthage  Ihould  be  left  (land- 
:**  ing."  It  is  very  likely  that  this  great  man,  per- 
ceiving that  the  people  were  come  to  fuch  a  pitch  of 
iniblence,  as  to  be  led  by  it  into  the  greateft  excefles, 
(fo  that  in  the  pride  of  profperity  they  could  not  be 
reftrained  by  the  fcnatc,  but  by  their  overgrown 
power  were  able  to  draw  the  government  what  way 
they  pleafed)  thought  it  befl;  that  Carthage  (houkl 
remain  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  to  moderate  their 
prefumption.     For  he  faw  that  the  Carthaginians 

were 
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were  not  itroi^  enough  to  conquer  the  Romans,  and 
yet  too  re^ycftable  an  enemy  to  be  de^iifed  by  theq^ 
On  the  other  hand,  Cato  thought  it  dangeroui^ 
^rhile  the  peo]^  were  thus  inebriated  and  g^dy  with 
{lower,  to  funer  a  city  which  had  always  been  greats 
and  which  was  now  gmwn  ibb^  and  wife  through 
it's  misfortunes,  to  lie  watching  every  advantage 
againllthem.  It  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  the 
wifeft  courfe,  to  have  all  outward  dangers  removed 
from  the  commonwealth,  that  it  mi^bt  be  at  Idfure 
to  guard  againft  internal  corruption  *• 

Thus  Cato,  they  tell  us,  occafioned  the  third  and 
laft  war  againft  the  Carthaginians.  But  as  foon  as 
it  began  he  died,  having  firft  prophefied  of  the  pcdbn 
that  ihould  put  an  end  to  it  -,  who  was  then  a  young 
roan,  and  had  only  a  tribune's  command  in  the  army, 
but  was  giving  extraordinary  Droo&  of  his  conduft 
and  valour.  The  news  01  thefc  exploits  being 
brought  to  Rome,  Cato  cried  out. 


He  is  the  foul  of  counfel^ 


The  reft  arefhadows  vain. 
This  Scipio  foon  confirmed  by  his  adions, 

Cato 

*  So  we  have  rendered  the  laft  member  of  the  ieotence,  with 
the  Latin,  ui  ita  «fportumus  iniiftinu  wuJis  midendU  viuarent.  In  the 
original  it  is,  atal^fa%  avtok  «'po(  twk%  eixoSii  aiAOfTimq  avoXiTvnrcK : 

and  one  of  the  fenfes  ofa»a^op»  it  an  alleviation,  a  refource;  (o 
Euripides  in  Orejl.  iriv  nfMp  atafo^  Tii<  avf^ffa^.  Yet  the  former 
Engliih  tranflator  and  the  French  have  rendered  it  very  dif« 
ferently :  how  juftly  let  the  learned  reader  judge ! 

The  Engliih  runs  thus,  at  a  timiwhen  through  their  dtpravity 
4mii  twrruptioH  tbty  bad  fo  m^  dmagm  banffng  9Vtr  thiir  btadt 
at  homi* 

The  French  thus,  hrfqt^on  Im  kuffnit  au  dtdam  tnu  let  mtyens  dt 
fo  fortir  a  tout  ki  exces  it  de  commettrt  ks /outer  lesflut  terrikliSm 

What  led  Dacier  wrong,  was,  we  fnppofe,  hit  findin?  it 
MwXHrorrMf  in  the  text,  in  the  paft  time ;  but  it  is  very  dear 
10  OS,  it  ihoold  be  read  •v»Xi»voit«c  in  the  prefcnt. 
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Cato  left  one  fbn  hy  his  fecond  wife,  who,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  was  furnamed  Salonhis,  and 
a  grandfon  by  the  fon  of  his  firft  wife  who  died  before 
him.  Salonius  died  in  his  praetorfhip,  leaving  a  ion 
named  Marcus,  who  came  to  be  conful,  and  was  + 
grandfather  to  Cato  the  philofopher,  the  beft  and 
moft  illuftrious  man  of 'his  time. 

t  Thit  is  a  miftake  in  Platarch :  for  ^aloniat  was  tbe 
grandftther^  and  Marcus  the  father  of  Cato  of  Udca. 


ARI- 
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ARISTIDES    AND   CATO 


C     O     M      P      A      R     B     D« 


HAVING  thus  given  a  ilctail  of  the  moft 
memorable  adlions  of  thefe  great  men,  if  we 
compare  the  whole  life  of  the  one,  with  that  of  the 
other,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  difcern  the  difierence 
between  them,  the  eye  being  attracted  by  fo  many 
ftriking  re&mblances.  But  if  we  exaoiine  the  fe« 
veral  parts  of  theur  lives  diftindtly,  as  we  do  a  poem 
or  a  picture,  we  (hall  Bnd  in  the  firft  place,  this  com- 
mon to  them  both,  that  they  rofe  to  high  ftations 
and  great  honour  in  their  refpedive  commonwealths, 
not  by  the  help  of  family  connexions,  but  merely 
by  their  own  virtue  and  abilities.  It  is  true,  that 
when  Ariftides  raifed  himfelf,  Athens  was  not  in  her 
grandeur,  and  the  demagogues  and  chief  magiftrates 
he  had  to  do  with,  were  men  of  moderate  and  nearly 
equal  fortunes.  For  eftates  of  the  higheft  clafs 
were  then  only  five  hundred  medimni ;  of  thofe  of 
the  fecond  order,  who  were  knights,  three  hundttd; 
and  of  thofe  of  the  third  order,  who  were  called 
Zeugii0ty  two  hundred.  But  Cato,  from  a  little 
village  and  a  country  life,  launched  into  the  Re- 
man government,  ias  into  a  boundlefs  ocean,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  not  condu£ted  by  the  Curii,  the 
Fabricii  and  Hoflilii,  nor  received  for  its  magiftrates 
and  orators,  men  pf  narrow  circumftances  who 
worked  with  their  own  hands,  from  the  plough  and 
the  ijpade,  but  was  accullomed  to  regard  greatnefs 
of  family,  opulence,  diftributions  among  the  people, 
and  fcrvility  in  courting  their  favour  5  for  the  Ro- 
mans, 
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mans,  elated  with  their  power  and  importance^ 
loved  to  humble  thofe  that  ikood  for  the  great  offices 
of  ftate.  And  it  was  not  the  fame  thing  to  be  ri- 
valed by  a  Themiftocles,  who  was  neither  dtftio- 
guifhed  by  birth  nor  fortune,  (for  he  is  faid  not  to 
nave  been  worth  more  than  three,  or,  d:t  the  moft, 
five  taknts,  when  he  ficft  applied  himfelf  to  public 
affairs,)  as  to  have  to  conteft  with  a  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  a  Servius  Galba,  or  a  Quintius  Flaminius, 
without  any  other  aflTiftance  or  fupport,  but  a  tongue 
«ccdftomed  to  (peak  with  freedom  in  the  caufe  of 
juftice. 

Befides,  Ariftides  was  only  one  among  ten,  that 
commanded  at  Marathon  and  Plataea?,  whereas 
Cato  was  chofen  one  of  the  two  confuk,  from  a 
number  of  competitws,  and  one. of  the  two  ccnfors, 
though  <^pored  by  (even  candidates,  who  were 
fbme  of  the  greateft  and  moft  illuftrious  men  in 
Rome. 

It  (hould  be  oblerved  too,  that  Ariftides  was 
never  principal  in  any  action ;  for  Miltiades  had 
the  chief  honour  of  the  viftory  at  Marathon  ;  The^ 
mifiocles  of  that  at  Salamis ;  and  the  palm  of  die 
important  day  at  Platsae,  as  Herodotus  tells  us, 
was  adju(^;ed  to  Paufanias.  Nay,  even  the  fecond 
place  was  difouted  with  Ariftides,  by  Sq>hanes, 
Aminias,  Callimachus  and  Cynaegirus,  who  greatly 
diftinguiihed  themfelves  on  that  occafion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cato  not  only  ftood  firft  in 
courage  and  conduct,  during  his  own  confolate,  and 
in  tiie  war  with  Spain ;  but  when  he  a6bed  at  Ther- 
milpylse,  only  as  a  tribune,  under  the  aui|>tces  ci 
another,  he  gained  the  glory  of  the  viAory :  for  he 
it  was  that  unlocked  the  pafs  for  the  Romans  to 
rufli  upon  Antbchus,  and  that  brought  the  war 
iltpoh  the  hack  of  the  king,  who  minded  only  what 
was  before  him.  That  vidory,  which  was  manifeftly 
the  w(Nrk  of  Cato,  drove  Aiia  out  of  Greece,  and 

opened 
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opened  the  paflage  for  Scipio  to  that  continent  af- 
terwards. 

Both  of  them  were  equally  viftorious  in  war,  but 
Ariftides  mifcarried  in  the  adminiftration,  being  ba- 
niflied  and  oppreffed  by  the  faftion  of  Then^iftocksi 
whilft  Cato,  though  he  had  for  antagonifts,  almoft 
all  the  greateft  and  moft  powerful  men  in  Rome» 
¥^ho  kept  contending  with  htm  eren  in  his  old  age^ 
like  a  (kilful  wreftier,  always  held  bis  footing. 
Often  impeached  before  the  people,  and  often  the 
manager  of  an  impeachment,  he  generally  fucceeded 
in  his  profecution  of  others,  and  was  never  con* 
demned  himfelf ;  fecure  in  that  bulwark  <(f  fife,  the 
defenfive  and  oSenfive  armour  of  eloquence ;  and 
to  thiS)  much  more  juftly  than  to  fortune,  or  hia 
guardian  gmus^  we  may  afcribe  his  mainuining  his 
dignity  unblemilhed  to  the  laft.  For  Antipacer  be* 
ftowed  the  fame  encomium  upon  Ariftotle  thei  phi- 
lofopher,  in  what  he  wrote  concerning  him  after  his 
death,  that,  among  his  other  qualities,  he  had  the 
very  extraordinary  one,  of  perfuading  people  to 
whatever  he  pleafcd. 

That  the  art  of  governing  cities  and  common* 
wealths,  is  the  chief  excellence  of  man,  admits  not 
of  a  doubt ;  and  it  is  generally  agreed*  that  the  art 
of  governing  a  family,  is  no  fmall  ingredient  ia 
that  excellence.  For  a  city,  which  is  only  a  col- 
le<5tion  of  families,  cannot  be  profperous  in  the 
whole,  unlefs  the  families,  that  compofe  it,  be  Sou- 
riihing  and  profperous.  And  Lycurgus,  when  he 
banifhed  gold  and  (Uver  out  of  Sparta,  and  gave 
the  citizens,  inftead  of  it,  money  made  of  iron,  th^ 
had  been  fpoiled  by.  the  Bre,  did  not  defi^n  to  exr 
cufc  them  from  attending  to  ceconomy,  out  only 
to  prevent  luxury,  which  is  a  tumour  and  inflam- 
mation caufed  by  riches }  that  every  one  might 
have  the  greater  plenty  of  the  neceflaries  and  con- 
vcniencies  of  life.    By  this  eftabliihment  of  his^  it 

appears, 
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appears,  that  he  faw  farther  than  any  other  kgif- 
lator,  fmce  he  was  fenfible  that  every  (bciety  has 
snore  to  apprehend  from  its  needy  members,  than 
from  the  rich.  For  this  reafon,  Cato  was  no  Icis 
attentive  to  the  management  of  his  domeftic  con* 
cerns,  than  to  that  of  public  affairs :  and  he  not 
only  increafed  his  own  eflate,  but  became  a  guide 
to  others  in  ceconomy  and  agriculture,  concerning 
which  he  coUedted  many  ufetul  rules. 

But  Ariftides  by  his  indigence  brought  a  diigrace 
upon  juftice  itfelf,  as  if  it  were  the  ruin  and  im- 
poverilhment  of  families,  and  a  quality  that  is  pro- 
fitable to  any  one  rather  than  the  owner.  Hcliod, 
however,  has  faid  a  good  deal  to  exhort  us  both 
to  Juilice  and  oeconomy,  and  inveighs  againft  idle- 
neb  as  the  iburce  of  injuftice.  The  lame  is  weU 
rq>refented  by  Homer* - 

The  cuUure  of  the  fields  which  fijls  tbeft&res 
Tf^th  happy  harvejis  \  and  domeftic  caris^ 
Which  rear  the  fmiUng  pro^eny^  no  charms 
Could  ho  aft  for  me  \  *twas  mine^  to  fail 
The  gaUant  fhipy  to  found  the  trump  of  war^ 
To  point  thepoliftfdfpear^  and  hurl  the  quivering  hmce. 

By  which  the  poet  intimates,  that  thofe  who  negleft 
their  own  affairs,  generally  fup^rt  themfelves  by 
violence  and  injuftice.  For  what  the  phyficians 
fay  of  oil,  that  ufcd  outwardly  it  is  bendicial,  but 
pernicious  when  taken  inwardly,  is  not  applicable 
to  the  juft  man ;  nor  is  it  true,  that  he  is  ufeful 
only  to  others,  and  unprofitable  to  himfelf  and  his 
family.  The  politics  of  Ariftides  feem,  therefore, 
to  have  been  defcftive  in  this  refpeft,  if  it  is  "true 
(as  moft  writers  aflert)  that  he  left  not  enough 
cither  for  the  portions  of  his  daughters,  or  for  the 
expences  of  his  funeral. 

Thus 
•  Oorss.  L.  vr. 
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Thus  Cato*s  family  produced  praetors  and  con- 
fuls  to  the  fourth  generation ;  for  his  grandfons 
and  their  children  bore  the  higheft  offices :  whereas^ 
though  Ariftides  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  in 
Greece,  ^ret  the  moft  diilreisful  poverty  prevailing 
among  his  defcendants,  fome  of  them  were  forced 
to  g^t  their  bread  by  (hewing  tricks  of  fleighr  of 
hand,  or  telling  fortunes,  and  others,  to  receive 
public  alms,  and  not  one  of  them  entertained  a 
tentiment  worthy  of  their  illuftrious  anceftor. 

It  is  true,  tms  point  is  liable  to  fome  dilpute; 
for  poverty  is  not  dilhonourable  in  itielf,  but  only 
when  it  is  the  efFeft  of  idlenels,  intemperance^  pro- 
di^lity  and  folly.  And  when^  on  the  contrary, 
it  IS  aflbciated  with  all  the  virtues,  in  the  fober, 
the  industrious,  the  juft  and  valiant  ftatefman,  it 
fptsks  a  great  and  elevated  mind.  For  an  atten- 
tion to  Tittle  things,  renders  it  impofllble  to 
do  any  thing  that  is  great ;  nor  can  he  provide 
for  the  wants  of  others,  whofe  own  are  nume- 
rous ajid  craving.  The  great  and  necefTary  pro- 
vifion  for  a^  ftatefman  is,  not  riches,  but  a  con- 
tented mind,  which  requiring  no  iuperfluities  for 
itlelf,  leaves  a  man  at  full  liberty  to  ferve  the  com- 
monwealth. God  is  abfolutely  exempt  from  wants ; 
and  the  virtuous  man,  in  proportion  as  he  reduces 
his  wants,  approaches  nearer  to  the  Divine  Per- 
feffcion.  For  as  a  body  well  built  for  health,  needs 
nothing  exquifite,  either  in  food  or  cloathing,  fb  a 
ration^  way  of  living,  and  a  well-governed  family, 
demands  a  very  moderate  fupport.  Our  poffeffions, 
indeed,  (bould  be  proportioned  to  the  uie  we  make 
of  them:  he  that  amafles  a  great  deal,  and  ufes 
but  little,  is  far  from  being  iatisfied  and  h^ppy  in 
his  abundance ;  for  if,  while  he  is  folicitous  to  in- 
creafe  it,  he  has  no  defire  of  thofe  things  which 
wealth  can  procure,  he  is  fbolilh ;  if  he  does  de- 
fire  them,  and  yet  out  of  meannels  of  fpirtt  will 

Vot-  II.  K  k  not 
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not  allow  falmfelf  in  their  enjoyment^  he  is  au« 
ferablc. 

I  would  fain  a(k  Cato  himfelf  diis  quefton,  *  If 
**  riches  arc  to  be  er^oyed,  why.  When  pofl^ed  of 
^^  a  great  deal,  did  he  plume  himfelf  up6n  being 
"  fatisfied  with  a  little  ?  "  If  it  be  a  commendable 
thing,  as  indeed  it  is,  to  be  contented  "iiFith  coirfe 
bread,  and  fuch  wine  as  our  fervants  and  labovring 

nle  drink,  and  not  to  covet  ^orple  rad  elegant- 
^  aiftercd  houfcs,  then  Ariftides,  Epaminondas, 
Manius  Cur ius,  and  Caius  Fabricius  were  perfedly 
right,  in  negledling  to  acquire  what  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  ufe.  For  it  Was  by  ho  means  nccef- 
fary  for  a  man  who  like  Cato,  could  make  a  delici- 
ous meal  on  turnips,  and  loved  to  boil  diem  himleli^ 
while  his  wife  baked  the  bread,  to  talk  ib  much 
about  a  farthing,  and  to  write  by  what  means  a  man 
might  fooneft  grow  rich.  Indeed,  fimplicity  and 
frugality  are  then  only  great  things,  when  they  free 
the  mind  from  the  denre  of  iuperfloities  and  the 
anxieties  of  care.  Hence  it  was  that  Arittdes,  in 
the  trial  of  Callias,  faid,  //  ivas  fit  for  none  U  bt 
ajhamed  of  poverty^  but  thofi  that  were  poor  agahtjl 
their  wills  \  and  that  tbey  wba,  Bke  bim^  were  fdor 
out  of  choice^  migbt  glory  in  it.  For  it  is  ridiculoills 
to  fuppofc  that  the  poverty  of  ArKUdes  was  to  be 
imputed  to  floth,  fince  he  might,  without  being 
guilty -of  the  leaft  bafenefs,  have  raifed  himlelf  to 
opulence,  by  the  fooil  of  one  Barbarian,  or  the  phin- 
der  of  one  tent.     But  enough  of  this. 

As  to  military  atchievements,  thoTe  of  Cato  added 
but  little  to  the  Roman  empire,  which  was  already 
very  great;  whereas  the  battles  of  Mamh<>n,  Sala-^ 
mis  and  Phtasa?,  the  moft  glorious  and  iliip<M-tisbit 
actions  of  the  Greeks,  are  numbered  among  thofe 
6f  Ariftides.  And  furely  Antiochus  is  not  wort^ 
to  be  mentioned  with  Xerxes,  nor  the  detnotifliing 
6f  the  walls  of  the  Spahiffi  towns,  with  the  tfe* 
ftra£tion  of  fo  many  thoufands  of  Barbarians  Mofth 

by 
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by  fea  and  land.  On  thefe  great  OccaTiom  Art* 
ftidtt  was  inferior  to  none  in  real  fcfVice,  biit  he! 
kft  the  glofv  and  the  laurels,  as  he  did  the  Wealth 
tb  others  ^fao  had  more  heed  of  thehi,  becaufe 
he  was  above  them. 

I  do  not  blanle  Cato  for  J)er^)CWiaaiy  boaft-^ 
ing  and  giving  himfelf  the  prdference  to  *thei^i 
though  in  one  of  his  piccts  he  feys,  if  is  ahfhri 
far  a  man  either  to  ccfnmend  cr  i^kprechte  himjfelfi 
but  I  thmk  the  man  who  is  oftsen  praifing  him^ 
felf,  not  fo  tomplcte  in  virtue,  as  the  rtiodeft  mah 
Vho  does  not^evcn  want  others  to  pfaife  htrti.  For 
modefty  is  a  Very  proper  ihgl-edfent  in  the  taild 
and  engaging  manner  neceflary  fbr  k  ftatdman^^ 
on  the  other  hand,  he  who  demands  any  extraor* 
dinary  refped,  is  difficult  to  pleafe,  and  liable  to 
envy.  Cato  was  very  fubjed:  to  this  fault,  and  Ari- 
Hides  entirely  free  from  it.  For  Ariftides,  by  co- 
operating with  his  enemy  Themiftocles  in  his  great- 
eft  actions,  and  being  as  it  were  a  guard  to  him 
while  he  had  the  command,  reftored  the  affairs  of 
Athens;  whereas  Cato,  by  counteracting  Scipio, 
had  well  nigh  blafted  and  ruined  that  expedition 
of  his  againft  Canhage,  which  brought  down  Han- 
nibal, who  'till  then  was  invincible.  And  he  con- 
tinued to  raife  fufpicions  againft  him,  and  to  per- 
fecute  him  with  calumnies,  'till  at  laft  he  drove 
him  out  of  Rome,  and  got  his  brother  ftigmatiz- 
cd  with  the  fhameful  crime  of  embezzling  the  pub- 
lic money. 

As  for  temperance,  which  Cato  always  extolled 
as  the  greateft  of  Virtues,  Ariftides  prcferved  ic 
in  its  utmoft  purity  and  perfeftion ;  while  Cato, 
by  marrying  fo  much  beneath  himfelf,  and  at  an 
unfeafonable  time  of  life,  ftoodjuftly  impeached  in 
that  refped.  For  it  was  by  no  means  decent,  at 
his  great  age,  to  bring  home  to  his  fbn  and  daugh- 
ter-in-law, a  young  wife,  the  daughter  of  his  fe- 
crctary,  a  man  who  received  wages  of  the  public. 

Whether 
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Whether  he  did  it,  merely  to  gratify  his  appetite^ 
or  to  revenge  the  affront  which  his  ion  put-  %spoa 
his  .£n^ourite  (bve,  tipth  the  caufe  and  the  dung 
were  "difhonpurable,  Ai}d  the  reaiba  which  he 
^ve  tb^  his  fbn  was  ironical  and  g^ioundkis.  For 
if  h^  was  defiroijs  of  having  nK>re  children  like 
hini,  he  ihbuld  have  looked  out  before  for  ibme 
womahc^^mMl^T)  ^  ^ot  have  put  o£f  the  thoughts 
of  mSnying  again,  ^EiQ  his  compierce  with  fo  mean 
a  creature  was  difcovered;  and  when  it  was  difbo* 
vered^  hCs  ought^  to.^have  chofim  for  his  father-in* 
law,  not  the  man  who  would  moft*  readily  accept 
his  propo&ls,  but  one^  whofe  alliance  would  have 
done  him  the  moil  honour. 


End  of  the  Second  Volume. 
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